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ADVERTISEMENT, 


In the present Edition, with a view to the distribution into four 
volumes, there isa slight transposition of the author’s arrangement. 
His concluding chapters (XXXVIII., XXXIX.), entitled ‘‘ Other 
_ Companions of Sokrates,” and ‘‘ Xenophon,” are placed in the First 
Volume, as chapters III. andIV. By this means each volume is made 
up of nearly related subjects, so as to possess a certain amount of 

Volume First contains the following subjects :—Speculative Philo- 
sophy in Greece before Sokrates ; Growth of Dialectic; Other Com- 
panions of Sokrates; Xenophon; Life of Plato; Platonic Canon; 
Platonic Compositions generally; Apology of Sokrates; Kriton ; 
Euthyphron, . 


Volume Second comprises :—Alkibiades I. and II. ; Hippias Major 


—Hippias Minor; Hipparchus—Minos; Theages; Eraste or Ante-— 


raste—Rivales; Ion; Laches; Charmides ; Lysis; Euthydemus ; 
Menon ; Protagoras ; Gorgias ; Phedon. 

Volume Third :—Phzedrus—Symposion ; Parmenides ; Theetetus ; 
Sophistes ; Politikus ; Kratylus ; Philebus; Menexenus; Kleitophon. 

Volume Fourth :—Republic; Timeus and Kritias; Leges and 
Epinomis; General Index. 

The Volumes may be obtained separately. 
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PREFACE. 





Tar present work is intended as a sequel and supplement 
to my History of Greece, It describes a portion of Hellenic 
philosophy : it dwells upon eminent individuals, enquiring, 
theorising, reasoning, confuting, &c., as contrasted with those 
collective political and social manifestations which form the 
matter of history, and which the modern writer gathers from 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. 

Both Sokrates and Plato, indeed, are interesting charactors 
in history as well asin philosophy. Under the former aspect, 
they were described by me in my former work as copiously 
as its general purpose would allow. But it is impossible to do 
justice to either of them—above all, to Plato, with his extreme 
variety and abundance—except in a book of which philosophy 
is the principal subject, and history only the accessory. 

The names of Plato and Aristotle tower above all others 
in Grecian philosophy. Many compositions from both have 
been preserved, though only a small proportion of the total 
number left by Aristotle. Such preservation must be 
accounted highly fortunate, when we read in Diogenes 
Laertius and others, the long list of works on various topics 
of philosophy, now irrecoverably lost, and known by little 
except their titles. Respecting a few of thom, indeed, we 
obtain some partial indications from fragmentary extracts 
and comments of later critics. But none of these once cole- 
_ brated philosophers, except Plato and Aristotle, can be fairly 
appreciated upon evidence furnished by themselves. The 
Platonic dialogues, besides the extraordinary genius which 
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they display as compositions, bear thus an increased price 
(like the Sibylline books) as the scanty remnants of a lost 
philosophical literature, once immense and diversified. 

Under these two points of view, I trust that the copious 
analysis and commentary bestowed upon them in the present 
work will not be considered as unnecessarily lengthened. 
I maintain, full and undiminished, the catalogue of Plato’s 
works as it was inherited from antiquity and recognised by 
all critics before the commencement of the present century. 
Yet since several subsequent critics have contested the canon, 
and. set aside as spurious many of the dialogues contained in 
it,—I have devoted a chapter to this question, and to the 
vindication of the views on which I have proceeded. 


The title of these volumes will sufficiently indicate that- 


I intend to describe, as far as evidence permits, the condition 
of Hellenic philosophy at Athens during the half century 


immediately following the death of Sokrates in 399 Bo. 


My first two chapters do indeed furnish a brief sketch of 
Pre-Sokratic philosophy: but I profess te take my departure 
from Sokrates himself, and these chapters are inserted mainly 
in order that the theories by which he found himself sur- 
rounded may not be altogether unknown. Both here, and in 
the sixty-ninth chapter of my History, I have done my best 


to throw light on the impressive and eccentric personality — 


of Sokrates: a character original and unique, to whose pe- 


culiar mode of working on other minds [ scarcely know a > 


parallel in history. He was the generator, indirectly and 
through others, of a new and abundant crop of compositions 
——the “Sokratic dialogues”: composed by many different 
authors, among whom Plato stands out as unquestionable 


corypheus, yet amidst other names well deserving respectful __ 


mention as seconds, companions, or opponents. 


It is these Sokratic dialogues, and the various companions of : 


Sokrates from whom they proceeded, that the present work is 
intended to exhibit. They form the dramatic manifestation 
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of Hellenic philosophy—as contrasted with the formal and 
systematising, afterwards prominent in Aristotle, 

But the dialogue is a process containing commonly a 
large intermixture, often a preponderance, of the negative 
vein: which was more abundant and powerful in Sokrates 
than in any one. In discussing the Platonic dialogues, I 
have brought this negative vein into the foreground. It 
reposes upon a view of the function and value of philo- 
sophy which is less dwelt upon than it ought to be, and for 
which I here briefly prepare the reader. 

Philosophy is, or aims at becoming, reasoned truth: an 
aggregate of matters believed or disbelieved after conscious 
process of examination gone through by the mind, and 
capable of being explained to others: the bolicfs being 
either primary, knowingly assumed as self-ovident—or con- 
clusions resting upon them, after comparison of all relevant 
reasons favourable and unfavourable, “Philosophia” (in the 
words of Cicero), ‘‘ex rationum collatione consistit.” This is 
not the form in which beliofs or disbeliofs exist with ordinary 
minds: there has been no conscious examination—theru is 
no capacity of explaining to others—there is no distinct sot- 
ting out of primary truths assumed—nor have any pains been 
taken to look out for the relevant reasons on both sides, and 
weigh them impartially. Yet the beliefs nevertheless exist 
as established facts generated by traditional or other au. 
thority. They are sincere and often carnest, governing men’s 
declarations and conduct. They represent a cause in which 
sentence has been pronounced, or a rule made absolute, 
without having previously heard the pleadings.’ 

Now it is the purpose of the philosopher, first to bring 
this omission of the pleadings into conscious notice—next to 
discover, evolve, and bring under hearing the matters omitted, 
aaron data octane ota ea pee ROM Thee, Ct ae 
Sance, songeait a Robespierre et a cérés, avee Ia finesse an Sib lacreiai Hat 


sa triste fln—interrogeait un jour son courtisan.—(Mipy ; 
sy a aaa OLR, ome [} 0] ta Carnot. ice 
archi-chancelier Cambacérds” gur le sur Bariro, p. 109 : Paris, 1842.) Notice 
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as far as they suggest themselves to his individual reason. He 
claims for himself, and he ought to claim for all others alike, 
the right of calling for proof where others believe without 
proof-—of rejecting the received doctrines, if upon examination 
the proof given appears to his mind unsound or insufficient 
—and of enforcing instead of them any others which impress 
themselves upon his mind as true. But the truth which he 
tenders for acceptance must of necessity be reasoned truth ; 
supported by proofs, defended by adequate replies against 
preconsidered objections from others. Only hereby does it 
properly belong to the history of philosophy: hardly even 
hereby has any such novelty a chance of being fairly 
weighed and appreciated. , 

When we thus advert to the vocation of philosophy, we 
see that (to use the phrase of an acute modern author’) 
it is by necessity polemical: the assertion of independent 
reason by individual reasoners, who dissent from the unrea- 
soning belief which reigns authoritative in the social atmo- 
sphere around them, and who recognise no correction or 





1 Professor Ferrier, in his instruc- 
tive volume, ‘The Institutes of Meta- 
physic,’ has some valuable remarks 
on, the scope and purpose of Philo- 
sophy. I transcribe some of them, in 
abridgment. 

(Sections 1-8)—‘ A system of phi- 
Josophy is bound by two main re- 

uisitions: it ought to be true—-and 
it ought to be reasoned. Philo- 
sophy, in its ideal perfection, is a body 
of reasoned truth. Of these obliga- 
tions, the latter is the more stringent. 
It is more proper that philosophy 
should be reasoned, than that it should 
be true: because, while truth may 
perhaps be unattainable by man, to 
reason ig certainly his province and 
within his power. . . . A system is of 

_the highest value only when it em- 
braces both these requisitions—that 
is, when it is both true, and reasoned. 
But a system which is reasoned with- 
out being true, is always of higher 
value than a system which is true 
without being reasoned. The latter 
kind of system is of no value: because 
philosophy is the attainment of truth 


by the way of reason. That is its de- 
finition. A system, therefore, which 
reaches the truth but not by the wa 
of reason, is not philosophy at all, 
and has therefore no scientitie worth. 
Again, an unreasoned philosophy, even 
though true, carries no guarantee of 
its truth. It may be true, but it cun- 
not be certain. On the other hand, 
a system, which is reasoned without 
being true, has always some value. 
It creates reason by oxercising it. Tt 
is employing the proper means to reach 
truth, though it may fail to reach 
it.” (Sections 88-41)—“ The student 
will find that the system here sub- 
mitted to his attention is of a very 
polemical character. Why! Becnuse 
philosophy exists only to correct the 
inadvertencies of man’s ordinary think- 
ing. She has no other mission to fulfil. 
Jf man naturally thinks aright, he 
need not be taught to think aright. 
If he is already in possession of ‘the 
truth, he does not require to be put 
in possession of it. The occupation of 
philosophy is gone: hor office is super- 
fluous. Therefore philosophy assumes 
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refutation except from the counter-reason of others. We 
see besides, that these dissenters from the public will 
also be, probably, more or less dissenters from each other. 
The process of philosophy may be differently performed by 


two enquirers equally free and sincere, even of the same age 


and country: and it is sure to be differently performed, if 
they belong to ages and countries widely apart. It is essen- 
tially relative to the individual reasoning mind, and to the 
medium by which the reasoner is surrounded. Philosophy 
herself has every thing to gain by such dissent; for it is 
only thereby that the weak and defective points of each 
point of view are likely to be exposed. If unanimity is not 
attained, at least each of the dissentients will better under- 
stand what he rejects as well as what he adopts. 

The number of individual intellects, independent, inqui- 
sitive, and acute, is always rare everywhere; but was com- 
paratively less rare in these ages of Greece. The first topic, 
on which such intellects broke loose from the common con- 
sciousness of the world around them, and struck out new points 
of view for themselves, was in reference to the Kosmus or 
the Universe. The received belief, of a multitude of unseen 
divine persons bringing about by volitions all the different 
phenomena of nature, became unsatisfactory to men like 
Thales, Anaximander, Parmenides, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras. 
Each of these volunteers, following his own independent 


inspirations, struck out a new hypothesis, and endeavoured 


and must assume that man does not 
naturally think aright, but must be 
taught to do so: that truth does not 
come to him spontaneously, but must 
be brought to him by his own ex- 
ertions. If man docs not naturally 
think aright, he must think, we shall 
not say wrongly (for that implies ma- 
lice prepense) but inadvertently: the 
native occupant of his mind must be, 
we shall not say falsehood (for that 
too implics malice prepense) but error. 
The original dowry then of universal 
man is inadvertency and error. This 
assumption is the ground and only 
justitication of the existence of philo- 


sophy. The circumstance that philo- 
sophy exists only to 1a right the 
oversights of common thinking—ren- 
ders her polemical not by choice, but by 
necessity. She is controversial as the 
very tenure and condition of her exist- 
ence: for how can sho correct tho slips 
of common opinion, the oversights of 
natural thinking, except by contro- 
verting them ?” 

Professor Kerrier deserves high com- 
mendation for the care taken in thig 
volume to set out clearly Proposition 
and Counter-Proposition : the thesis 
which he impugns, a8 ‘well as that 
which he sustains. 
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to commend it to others with more or less of sustaining 
reason. ‘There appears to have been little of negation or 
refutation in their procedure. None of them tried to dis- 
prove the received point of view, or to throw its supporters 
upon their defence. Each of them unfolded his own 
hypothesis, or his own version of affirmative reasoned 
truth, for the adoption of those with whom it might find 
favour. | 
The dialectic age had not yet arrived. When it did 
arrive, with Sokrates as its principal champion, the topics 
of pbilosophy were altered, and its process revolutionised. 
We have often heard repeated the Ciceronian dictum—that 
Sokrates brought philosophy down from the heavens to the 
earth: from the distant, abstruse, and complicated phenomena 
of the Kosmos—in respect to which he adhered to the vulgar 
point of view, and even disapproved any enquiries tending 
to rationalise it—to the familiar business of man, and the 
common generalities of ethics and politics. But what has 
been less observed about Sokrates, though not less true, is, 
that along with this change of topics he introduced a com- 
plete revolution in method. He placed the negative in the 
front of his procedure; giving to it a point, an emphasis, 
a substantive value, which no one had done before. His 
peculiar gift was that of cross-examination, or the application 
of his Elenchus to discriminate pretended from real know- 
ledge. He found men full of confident beliefs on these 
ethical and political topics—affirming with words which they 
had never troubled themselves to define—and persuaded that 
they required no farther teaching: yet at the same time 
unable to give clear or consistent answers to his questions, 
and shown by this convincing test to be destitute of real 
knowledge. Declaring this false persuasion of knowledge, or 
confident unreasoned belief, to be universal, he undertook, 
as the mission of his life, to expose it: and he proclaimed 
that until the mind was disabused thereof and made pain- 
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fully conscious of ignorance, no affirmative reasoned truth 
could be presented with any chance of success. 

Such are the peculiar features of the Sokratic dialogue, 
exemplified in the compositions here reviewed. I do not 
mean that Sokrates always talked so; but that such was 
the marked peculiarity which distinguished his talking from 
that of others. It is philosophy, or reasoned truth, ap- 
proached in the most polemical manner; operative at first 
only to discredit the natural, unreasoned intellectual growths 
of the ordinary mind, and to generate a painful consciousness 
of ignorance. I say this here, and I shall often say it again 
throughout these volumes. It is absolutely indispensable to 
the understanding of the Platonic dialogues; one half of | 
which must appear unmeaning, unless construed with refer- 
ence to this separate function and value of negative dialectic. 
Whether readers may themselves agree in such estimation 
of negative dialectic, is another question: but they must 
keep it in mind as the governing sentiment of Plato during 
much of his life, and of Sokrates throughout the whole of 
life :. as being moreover one main cause of that antipathy 
which Sokrates inspired to many respectable orthodox con- 
temporaries. I have thought it right to take constant ac- 
count of this orthodox sentiment among the ordinary public, 
as the perpetual drag-chain, even when its force is not abso- 
Intely repressive, upon free speculation. 

Proceeding upon this general view, I have interpreted the 
numerous negative dialogues in Plato as being really nega- 
tive and nothing beyond. I have not presumed, still less 
tried to divine, an ulterior affirmative beyond what the text 
reveals—neither arcana ccelestia, like Proklus and Ficinus,* 
nor any other arcanum of terrestrial character. While giving 
such an analysis of each dialogue as my space permitted and 

iF. A. Wolf, Vorrede, Plato, Sym- coelestia: und da er sie in seinem 
arnt ee suchte, wie er sich in der Fake ane jure gers rng ey 


Zueignungsschrift seiner Version aus- was freilich jedem andern verborgen 
driickt, im Platon allenthalben arcana bleiben muss.” 
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as will enable the reader to comprehend its general scope 
and peculiarities—I have studied each as it stands written, - 
and have rarely ascribed to Plato any purpose exceeding 
what he himself intimates. Where I find difficulties forcibly 
dwelt upon without any solution, I imagine, not that he had 
a good solution kept back in his closet, but that he had 
failed in finding one: that he thought it useful, as a portion 
of the total process necessary for finding and authenticating 
reasoned truth, both to work out these unsolved difficulties 
for himself, and to force them impressively upon the atten- 
tion of others.* . 
Moreover, I deal with each dialogue as a separate compo- 
sition. Each represents the intellectual scope and impulse 
of a peculiar moment, which may or may not be in harmony 
with the rest. Plato would have protested not less earnestly 
than Cicero,” against those who sought to foreclose debate, in 
the grave and arduous struggles for searching out reasoned 
truth—and to bind down the free inspirations of his intellect 
in one dialogue, by appealing to sentence already pronounced 


promptitude and _ consistency, all the 


1A striking passage from Bentham 
questions of a Sokratic cross-examiner 


illustrates very well both the Sokratic 








and the Platonic point of view. (Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation, vol. 
ii. ch. xvi. p. 57, ed. 1823.) 

“Gross ignorance descries no diffi- 
culties. Imperfect knowledge finds 
them out and struggles with them. It 
must be perfect knowledge that over- 
comes them.” 

Of the three different mental con- 
ditions here described, the first is that 
against which Sokrates made war, i.e. 
real ignorance, and false persuasion of 
knowledge, which therefore descries 
no difficulties. 

The second, or pete knowledge 
struggling with difficulties, is repre- 
sented by the Platonic negative dia- 


logues. 

The third—or perfect knowledge 
victorious over culties—will be 
found in the following pages marked 
by the’ character 7d Svvac8a Adyov 
Siddvar kai SéyecOor. You do not pos- 
sess ‘‘perfect knowledge,” until you 
are able to answer, with unfaltering 


—and to administer effectively the like 
cross-examination yourself, for the pur- 
pose of testing others. “OdAws 8 o7- 
petov Tod etddéros 7d Sbvacbar SiddoKery 
tay (Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 981, 

Perfect knowledge, corresponding to 
this definition, will not be found mani- 
fested in Plato. Instead of it, we note 
in his latter years the lawgiver’s as- 
sumed infallibility. 

2 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 11, 33. 

‘The collocutor remarks that what 
Cicero says is inconsistent with what 
he (Cicero) had written in the fourth 
book De Finibus. To which Cicero 
replies :— 

‘Tu quidem tabellis obsignatis agis 
mecum, et testificaris, quid dixerim 
aliquando aut scripserim. Cum aliis 
isto modo, qui legibus impositis dis- 
putant. Nos in diem vivimus: quod- 
cunque nostros animos probabilitate 
percussit, id dicimus: itaque soli 
sumus liberi.” 
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in another preceding. Of two inconsistent trains of reason- 
ing, both cannot indeed be true—but both are often useful 
to be known and studied: and the philosopher, who pro- 
fesses to master the theory of his subject, ought not to be a 
stranger to either. All minds athirst for reasoned truth will 
be greatly aided in forming their opinions by the number 
of points which Plato suggests, though they find little which 
he himself settles for them finally. 

There have been various critics, who, on perceiving incon- 
sistencies in Plato, either force them into harmony by a 
subtle exegésis, or discard one of them as spurious. I have 
not followed either course. I recognise such inconsistencies, 
when found, as facts—and even as very interesting facts—in 
his philosophical character. To the marked contradiction in 
the spirit of the Leges, as compared with the earlier Platonic 
compositions, I have called special attention. Plato has been 
called by Plutarch a mixture of Sokrates with Lykurgus. 
The two elements are in reality opposite, predominant at 
different times: Plato begins his career with the confessed 
ignorance and philosophical negative of Sokrates: he closes 
it with the peremptory, dictatorial, affirmative of Ly- 
kurgus. 

To Xenophon, who belongs only in part to my present 
work, and whose character presents an interesting contrast 
with Plato, I have devoted a separate chapter. To the other 
less celebrated Sokratic Companions also, I have endeavoured 
to do justice, as far as the scanty means of knowledge penmit: 


1Since the publication of the first must be spurious, falsely ascribed to 





















































edition of this work, there have ap- Sir William Hamilton. 
peared valuable commentaries on the 
hilosophy of the late Sir Willian 
Framilton, by Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
and Mr. Stirling and others. Thoy 
have exposed inconsistencies, both 
grave and numerous, in some parts 
of Sir William Hamilton’s writings as 
compared with others. But no one 
has dreamt of drawing an inference 
from tkis fact, that one or other of 
the inconsistent trains of reasoning 


Now in the case of Plato, this aame 
fact of inconsistency is accopted by 
nearly all his commentators as a 
sound basis for the inference that 
both the inconsistent treatises cannot 
be genuine: though the dramatic 
character of Plato's writings makes 
inconsistencies much more easily sup- 
posable than in dogmatic treatises 
such as those of [[amiltyn, 
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to them, especially, because they have generally been miscon- 
ceived and unduly depreciated. 

The present volumes, however, contain only one half of the 
speculative activity of Hellas during the fourth century Bo. 
The second half, in which Aristotle is the hero, remains still 
wanting. If my health and energies continue, I hope one 
day to be able to supply this want: and thus to complete 
from my own point of view, the history, speculative as well 
as active, of the Hellenic race, down to the date which I pre- 
scribed to myself in the Preface of my History near twenty 
years ago. 

The philosophy of the fourth nSeniais: B.0. is peculiarly 
valuable and interesting, not merely from its intrinsic specu- 
lative worth—from the originality and grandeur of its two 
principal heroes—from its coincidence with the full display 
of dramatic, rhetorical, artistic genius—but also from a fourth 
reason not unimportant—because it is purely Hellenic ; pre- 
ceding the development of Alexandria, and the amalgama- 
tion of Oriental veins of thought with the inspirations of the 
Academy or the Lyceum. The Orontes* and the Jordan 
had not yet begun to flow westward, and to impart their own 
colour to the waters of Attica and Latium. Not merely 
the real world, but also the ideal world, present to the minds 
of Plato and Aristotle, were purely Hellenic. Even during 
the century immediately following, this had ceased to be 
fully true in respect to the philosophers of Athens: and it 
became less and less true with each succeeding century. 
New foreign centres of rhetoric and literature—Asiatic and 
Alexandrian Hellenism—were fostered into importance by 
regal encouragement. Plato and Aristotle are thus the 
special representatives of genuine Hellenic philosophy. The 
remarkable intellectual ascendancy acquired by them in 
their own day, and maintained over succeeding centuries, was 


1 Juvenal iii. 62 -— P 
“J ampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes,” &c. 
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one main reason why the Hellenic vein was enabled so long 
to maintain itself, though in impoverished condition, against 
adverse influences from the East, ever increasing in force. 
Plato and Aristotle outlasted all their Pagan successors— 
successors at once less purely Hellenic and less highly gifted. 
And when Saint Jerome, near 750 years after the decease 
of Plato, commemorated with triumph the victory of unlet- 
tered Christians over the accomplishments and genius of 
Paganism—he illustrated the magnitude of the victory, by 
singling out Plato and Aristotle as the representatives of 
vanquished philosophy.* 

dum. loquimur, obrepit, quasi antiqua 
per nebulam somnii recordamur, Quoi 
autem profecerim ex linguwe Ulius in- 
fatigabili studio, aliorum judicio dere- 
linqguo: ego guid in medi amiserim, 
scio . . . Siquis cloquentiam querit 


vel declamationibus delectatur, habat 
in utrique lingua Demosthenem et 


1The passage is a remarkable one 
as marking both the effect produced 
on a Latin scholar by Hebrew studies, 
and the neglect into which even the 
reatest writers of classical antiquity 
ad then fallen (about 400 A.D.). 
Hieronymus—Comment. in Epist. 


ad Galatas, ili. 5, p. 486-487, ed. Venet. 
1769 :— 


69 : 

‘“‘Sed omnem sermonis elegantiam, 
et Latini sermonis venustatem, stridor 
lectionis Hebraic gordidavit. Nostis 
enim etipse” (i¢ Paula and Eusto- 
chinm, to whom his letter is ad- 
dressed) ‘quod plus quam quindecim 
anni sunt, ex quo in manus meas nun- 
quam Tullius, nunquam Maro, nun- 
quam Gentilium literarum Nor 
Auctor ascendit; et si quid forte inde, 


Tullium, Polemonem et Quintilianum, 
Kicclesia Christi mon de Academia ot 
Lyceo, sed de vili pleheewa congre- 
gata est. 2... Quotusquisque mune 
Aristoteleom logit? Quanti Platonis 
vol libros novére vel nomen? Vix in 
angulis otiosi eos senes reealunt. Rus. 
ticanos vero ot pisentores nostros totus 
orbis loqguitur, universus mwundur 
sonat,” 
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The Holy is one branch or va- 
riety of the Just. It is that 
branch which concerns ministra- 
tion by men to the Gods . : 
Ministration to the Gods? How? 
To what purpose?.. .. .. .. %. 
Holiness—rectitudein sacrifice and 
prayer ~—right traffic between 
menandthe Gods.. .. .. .. 
This will not stand—the Gods gain 
nothing—they receive from men 
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PA 
marks of honour and gratitude 
—they are pleased therewith 
—the Holy, therefore, must 
be that which is pleasing to the 
GOS. gin se. Be vk ee See as 

This is the same explanation which 
was before declared insufficient. 
A fresh explanation is required 
from Euthyphron. He breaks 
off the dialogue .. .. .. .. %b. 

Sokratic spirit of the dialogue— 
confessed ignorance applying 
the Elenchus to false persuasion 
of knowledge .. .. .. .. .. 

The questions always difficult,often 
impossible to answer. Sokrates 
is unable to answer them, though 
he exposes the bad answers of 
others A PO a a TR 

Objections of Theopompus to the 
Platonic procedure .. .. .. 450 

Objective view of Ethics, distin- 
guished by Sokrates from the 
Subjective .. .. .. .+ es ee 

Subjective unanimity coincident 
with objective dissent es 

Cross-examination brought to bear 
upon this mental condition by 
Sokrates— position of Sokrates 
and Platoin regard toit ..... 

The Holy—it has an essential cha- 
racteristic—what is this ?—not 
the fact that it is loved by the 
Gods—this is true, but is not its 
constituentessence .. .. .. 

Views of the Xenophontic Sokrates 
respecting the Holy —different 
from those of the Platonic So- 
krates—he disallows any com- 
mon absolute general type of the 
Holy—he recognises an indefinite 
variety of types, discordant and 
TAIALIVO: a0 - ein) eb ee aie oe 

The Holy a branch of the Just— 
not tenable as a definition, but 
useful as bringing to view the 
subordination of logical terms .. 455 

The Euthyphron represents Plato’s 
way of replying to the charge of 
impiety, preferred by Melétus 
against Sokrates — comparison 
with Xenophon’s way of reply- 
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PRE-SOKRATIC PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER I. 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY IN GREECE, BEFORE AND IN 
THE TIME OF SOKRATIS. 


Tux life of Plato extends from 427-347 z.c. He was born in the 
fourth year of the Peloponnesian war, and he died at Sheats 
the age of 80, about the time when Olynthus was tho political 
taken by the Macedonian Philip. The last years of St 
his life thus witnessed a melancholy breach in the ing the life 
: ; ’ ys, 4 Of Plato. 
integrity of the Hellenic world, and even exhibited 


data from which a far-sighted Hellenic politician might have 


anticipated something like the coming subjugation, realised after- 
wards by the victory of Philip at Cheroneia. But during the 
first half of Plato’s life, no such anticipations seemed even within 
the limits of possibility. The forces of Hellas, though discordant 
among themselves, were superabundant as to defensive eflicacy, 
and were disposed rather to aggression against foreign enemics, 
especially against a country then so little formidable as Mace- 
donia. It was under this contemplation of Hellas self-acting 
and self-sufficing—an aggregate of cities, each a political unit, 
yet held together by strong ties of race, language, religion, and 
common. feelings of various kinds—that the mind of Plato was 
both formed and matured. 

In appreciating, as far as our scanty evidence allows, the cir- 
cumstances which determined his intellectual and speculative 

1—l] 
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character, I shall be compelled to touch briefly upon the various 
philosophical theories which were propounded anterior to So- 
krateg--as well as to repeat some matters already brought to view 
in the sixteenth, sixty-seventh, and sixty-eighth chapters of my 
History of Greece. 
To us, as to Herodotus, in his day, the philosophical speculation 
of the Greeks begins with the theology and cosmology 
ane ens of Homer and Hesiod. The series of divine persons 
fiedwiththe and attributes, and generations presented by these 
polsthelstte poets, and especially the Theogony of Hesiod, supplied 
personal at one time full satisfaction to the curiosity of the 
agents asthe ; : 
real produe- Greeks respecting the past history and present agencies 
neers of the world around them. In the emphatic censure 
bestowed by Herakleitus on the poets and philoso- 
phers who preceded him, as having much knowledge but no 
sense—he includes Hesiod, as well as Pythagoras, Xenophanes, 
and Hekatzus: upon Homer and Archilochus he is still more 
severe, declaring that they ought to be banished from the public 
festivals and scourged The sentiment of curiosity as it then 
existed was only secondary and derivative, arising out of some of 
the strong primary or personal sentiments—fear or hope, anti- 
pathy or sympathy,—impression of present weakness,—unsatis- 
fied appetites and longings,—wonder and awe under the presence 
of the terror-striking phenomena of nature, &. Under this 
state of the mind, when problems suggested themselves for 
solution, the answers afforded by Polytheism gave more satisfac- 
tion than could have been afforded by any other hypothesis. 
Among the indefinite multitude of invisible, personal, quasi- 
human, agents, with different attributes and dispositions, some 
one could be found to account for every perplexing phenomenon. 
The question asked was, not What are the antecedent conditions 
or causes of rain, thunder, or earthquakes, but Who rains and 
thunders? Who produces carthquakes?? The Hesiodic Greek 
was satisfied when informed that it was Zeus or Poseidon. To be 
told of physical agencies would have appeared to him not merely 


i en St Laert. ix. 1. Tlodugadin ‘Exaratov: rév 6° “Ounpov ébaoxev aftov 
véov ov diSdoKer* (oF de, ap. Proclum elva, dk trav dydvwr exPddrdAcoPat Kal pa- 
in Platon. Timm. p. 31 F., p. 72, ed. wigerOat, nai ApxiAoxov opolws. 
Schneider), ‘HoioSov yap ay dbidake 2 Aristophanes, Nubes, 368, ’AAAG 
xou Wubaydpyy, abris re Revopdved te xai tis te; Herodot. vii. 129. 
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unsatisfactory, but absurd, ridiculous, and impious. It was the 
task of a poet like Hesiod to clothe this general polytheistic 
sentiment in suitable details: to describe the various Godg God- 
desses, Demigods, and other quasi-human agents, with their 
characteristic attributes, with illustrative adventures, and with 
sufficient relations of sympathy and subordination among each 
other, to connect them in men’s imaginations as members of the 
same brotherhood. Okeanus, Gea, Uranus, Helios, Seléné,— 
Zeus, Poseidon,’ Hades—Apollo and Artemis, Dionysus and 





Aphrodité—these and many other divine personal agents, were 


invoked as the producing and sustaining forces in nature, the 
past history of which was contained in their filiations or contests. 
Anterior to all of them, the primordial matter or person, was 
Chaos. 

Hesiod represents the point of view ancient and popular (to 


ry 3 hd 1 ' 
use Aristotle’s expression!) among the Greeks, from eueiee 


whence all their philosophical speculation took its such agency . 


departure ; and which continued throughout their nee 


history, to underlie all the philosophical speculations, ere age - 
as the faith of the ordinary public who neither fre- after the 


quented the schools nor conversed with philosophers. [37s0vs 

While Aristophanes, speaking in the name of this puilosopny 
popular faith, denounces and derides Sokrates as a a 
searcher, alike foolish and irreligious, after astronomical and 
physical causes—Sokrates himself not only denies the truth of 
the allegation, but adopts as his own the sentiment which 
dictated it; proclaiming Anaxagoras and others to be culpable 
for prying into mysteries which the Gods intentionally kept 
hidden.2 The repugnance felt by a numerous public, against 
scientific explanation—as eliminating the divine agents and sub- 
stituting in their place irrational causes,3—was a permanent fact 
of which philosophers were always obliged to take account, and 


1 Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 8, p. 989, Ot apxator cai SvarpiBovres mept Tas 
a 10. Byoi b€ nai “Hoiodos thy yhv Georoyias—ot coddrepor THY avOpwriny 
mpaTyv yevéobar THY CwEdTaV: OUTS gopiay (Meteor. ii. i. p. 353, a.). 
apxatayv kat Symoricyy oupPeByKev etvar 
ayy vTdAnyey. _ | 15. Plato, Ree . oe 

Again, in the beginning of the 8 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23. Ou yap 
second book of the Meteorologica, yvetxovto ros guatKovs Kal peTewpo- 
Aristotle contrasts the ancient and Aédoyas rére xadoupévovs, as els airias 
primitive theology with the “‘humah dAdyous kai duvduers ampovoyrovs Kai Ka- 
wisdom” which grew up subsequently: ryvayxarpéva aOy SvarpiBorras TO Oetov. 
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which modified the tone of their speculations without being 
powerful enough to repress them. 

_ Even in the sixth century B.c., when the habit of composing 
Thales, the i0 prose was first introduced, Pherekydes and Akusi- 
first Greek Jaug still continued in their prose the theogony, or 


who pro- ; 7 : 
ounded the mythical cosmogony, of Hesiod and the other old 


ee Pr saioal poets : while Epimenides and the Orphic poets put 
oe forth different theogonies, blended with mystical 


sonal. dogmas. It was, however, in the same century, and 
peieoraial in the first half of it, that Thales, of Miletus (620-560 
substance, B.¢.), set the example of a new vein of thought. 
or eext Instead of the Homeric Okeanus, father of all things, 
Thales assumed the material substance, Water, as the primordial 
matter and the universal substratum of everything in nature. 
By various transmutations, all other substances were generated. 
from water; all of them, when destroyed, returned into water. 
Like the old poets, Thales conceived the surface of the earth to 
be flat and round; but he did not, like them, regard it as 
stretching down to the depths of Tartarus: he supposed it to be 
flat and shallow, floating on the immensity of the watery expanse 
or Ocean.! This is the main feature of the Thaletian hypothesis, 
about which, however, its author seems to have left no writing. 
Aristotle says little about Thales, and that little in a tone of so 
much doubt,? that we can hardly confide in the opinions and dis- 
coveries ascribed to him by others.’ 

The next of the Ionic philosophers, and the first who pub- 


1 Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 3, p. 983, Handb. d. Gesch. d. Gr.-Rém. Phil., 
b. 21. De Coslo, ii. 13, p. 204, a 29 vol. i, p. 71). ; ; 
@arrs, o THs TOLWWUTYS épxm ds tdogo- 2See two passages in Aristotle De 
pias é&c. Seneca, Natural. Quest. vi.6. Animé, i. 2, andi. 5. | 
Phereky des, Epimenides, dic., Were 3 Cicero says (De Natura Deorum, 
contemporary with the carliest Tonic i. 10), “Thales—aquam dixit esse 


philosophers (Brandis, Klandbuch der 
Gesch. der Gr.-Rom. Phil., s. 23). 
According to Plutarch (Aquee et 
Ignis Comparatio, p. 955, init.), most 
persons believed that Hesiod, by the 
word Chaos, meant Water. Zeno the 
Stoic adopted this interpretation 
(Schol. Apollon. Rhod. i. 498) On 
the other hand, Bacchylides the poet, 
and after him Zenodotus, called Air 
by the name Chaos (Schol. Hesiod. 
Theogon. p. 302, Gaisf.). Hermann 
considers that the Hesiodic Chaos 
means empty space (see note, Brandis, 


initium rerum, Deum autem eam men- 
tem, que ex aqua cuncta fingerct.” 
That the latter half of this Ciceronian 
statement, respecting the doctrines of 
Thales, is at least unfounded, and 
probably erroneous, is recognised by 
Preller, Brandis, and Zeller. Preller, 
Histor. Philos. Griec. ox Fontinm Locis 
Contexta, sect. 15; Brandis, Handbuch 
der Gr.-R. Philos. sect. 31, p. 118; 
Zeller, Die?Philos. der Griechen, vol. i., 
p. 151, ad. 2. 

It is stated by Herodotus that Thales 
foretold the year of the nemorable sular 
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lished his opinions in writing, was Anaximander, of 
Miletus, the countryman and younger contemporary 
of Thales (570-520 3B.c.). He too searched for an 
’Apyf, a primordial Something or principle, self- 
existent and comprehending in its own nature a 
generative, motive, or transmutative force. Not 
thinking that water, or any other known and definite 


Anaximan- 
pala 
clown asapx?} 
the Infinite 
or indeter- 
minate—ge- 
neration of 
theelements 
out of it, by 
evolution of 


substance fulfilled these conditions, he adopted as the era 

foundation of his hypothesis a substance which he baie tenon i 
called the Infinite or Indeterminate. Under this as and geo- 
name he conceived Body simply, without any positive nu dere asic 


or determinate properties, yet including the funda- 

mental contraries, Hot, Cold, Moist, Dry, &c., in a potential or 
latent state, including farther a self-changing and self-developing 
force,! and being moreover immortal and indestructible? By 
this inherent force, and by the evolution of one or more of these 
dormant contrary qualities, were generated the various definite 
- substances of nature—Aur, Fire, Water, &c. But every determi- 
nate substance thus generated was, after a certain time, destroyed 
and. resolved. again into the Indeterminate mass. “From thence 
all substances proceed, and into this they relapse: each in its 
turn thus making atonement to the others, and suffering the 
penalty of injustice.”* Anaximander conceived separate existence 
(determinate and particular existence, apart from the indetermi- 
nate and universal) as an unjust privilege, not to be tolerated 














eclipse which happened during the 
battle between the Medes and _ the 
Lydians (Herod. i. 74). This eclipse 
seems to have occurred in B.C. 585, 
according to the best recent astrono- 
mical enquiries by Professor Airy. 

1 See Zeller, Philosophie der Grie- 
chen, vol. i. p. 157, seq., ed. 2nd. 

Anaximander conceived 7d azeipov 
as infinite matter; the Pythagoreans 
and Plato conceived it as a distinct 
nature by itselfi—as a subject, not as 
a aa (Aristotel. Physic. iii 4, p. 
208, a. 2). 

About these fundamental contraries, 
Aristotle says (Physic. i. 4, init.): 
oL 8° ex TOU évds évovcas Tas évavTto- 
anras éxxpivecOar, Bomep "Avatipavipds 

mor. Which Simplikius explains, 

evayridtynTés ciot, Geppov, yuxpov, Enpor, 
bypov, Kat at dddat, SC. 

Compare also Schleiermacher, ‘‘Ue- 


, y . ~ , 
Kara THY TOU Xpdvov Take. 


ber Anaximandros,” in his Vermischte 
Schriften, vol. ii. p. 178, seq. Deutinger 
(Gesch. der Philos. vol. i. p. 165, 
gensb. 1852) maintains that this €x- 
ee of contraries is at variance with 
the hypothesis of Anaximander, and 
has been erroneously ascribed to him. 
But the testimony is sufficiently good 
to outweigh this suspicion. 

2 Anaximander spoke of his azretpor 
aS a0dvarov kal avwodcOpov (Aristotel. 
Physic. iii. 4, 7, p. 203, b. 15). 

3 Simplikius ad Aristotel. Physic. 
fol. 6 a. apud Preller, Histor. Philos. 
Grzco-Rom. § 57, @& &v Sé H yévecis 
éort Tots obat, Kai THY HOopay cis TaUTA 
yiver@ar Kara Te xXpewr- édd6va. yap 
avra tiow Kat Siknv addojAots THs adixias 

Z Simplikius 
remarks upon the poetical character 
of this phraseology, wocytixwrépocs ov6- 
pao avTda A€éywv. 
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except for a time, and requiring atonement even for that. As 
this process of alternate generation and destruction was unceasing, 
so nothing less than an Infinite could supply material for it. 
Earth, Water, Air, Fire, having been generated, the two former, 
being cold and heavy, remained at the bottom, while the two 
latter ascended. Fire formed the exterior circle, encompassing 
the air like bark round a tree: this peripheral fire was broken 
up and aggregated into separate masses, composing the sun, 
moon, and stars. The sphere of the fixed stars was nearest to the 
earth : that of the moon next above it: that of the sun highest 
of all. The sun and moon were circular bodies twenty-eight 
times larger than the earth: but the visible part of them was 
only an opening in the centre, through which? the fire or light 
behind was seen. All these spheres revolved round the earth, 
which was at first semi-fluid or mud, but became dry and solid 
through the heat of the sun. It was in shape like the section of 
a cylinder, with a depth equal to one-third of its breadth or hori- 
zontal surface, on which men and animals live. It was in the 
centre of the Kosmos; it remained stationary because of its equal 
distance from all parts of the outer revolving spheres ; there was 
no cause determining it to move upward rather than downward 
or sideways, therefore it remained still.? Its exhalations 
nourished the fire in the peripheral regions of the Kosmos. 
Animals were produced from the primitive muddy fluid of the 
earth : first, fishes and other lower animals—next, in process of 
time man, when circumstances permitted his development. We 


1 Origen. Philosophumen. p. 11, ed. A doctrine somewhat like it is 
Miller; Plutarch ap. Kusebium Prep. ascribed even to Thales. See Alex- 
Evang. i. 8, xv. 23-46-47; Stobwus ander’s Commentary on Aristotel. Me- 
saa i. p. 510. Anaximander sup- taphys. i. p. 983, b. 17. 
posed that eclipses of the sun. and moon The reason here assigned by Aniwxi- 


were caused by the occasional closing 
of these apertures (Huseb. xv. 50-51). 
The part of the sun visible to us was, in 
his opinion, not synaller than the earth, 
and of the purest fire Diog. Leert. ii. 1). 

Endémus, in his history of astro- 
nomy, mentioned Anaximander as the 
first who had discussed the magnitudes 
and distances of the celestial bodies 

Simplikius ad Aristot. De Ccelo, ap. 
Schol. Brand. p. 497, a. 12). 

2 Aristotel. Meteorol. li. 2, p. 855, 
a, 21, which is teferred by Alexander 
of Aphrodisias to Anaximander ; also 
De Ceelo, ii. 13, p, 295, b. 12. 


mander why the Marth remained still, 
is the cavliest example in Greek plilo- 
sophy of that fallacy called the prin- 
ciple of the Sufficient Reason, so woll 
analysed and clucidated by Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, in his System of Logic, 
book v., ch. 3, sect. 5. 

The remarks which Aristotle himsolf 
makes upon it are also very intoresting, 
when he cites the opinion of Anaxi- 
mander. Compare Plato, Phedon, p. 
109, c. 182, with the citations in Wyt- 
tenbach’s note. : 

3 Plutarch, Placit., Philos. v. 19. 
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learn farther respecting the doctrines of Anaximander, that he 
proposed physical explanations of thunder, lightning, and other 
meteorological phenomena :! memorable as the earliest attempt 
of speculation in -that department, at a time when such events 
inspired the strongest religious awe, and were regarded as the 
most especial manifestations of purposes of the Gods. He is said 
also to have been the first who tried to represent the surface and 
divisions of the earth on a brazen plate, the earliest rudiment of 
a map or chart.? 

The third physical philosopher produced by Miletus, seemingly 
before the time of her terrible disasters suffered from. 
the Persians after the Ionic revolt between 500-494 
B.c., was Anaximenes, who struck out a third hypo- 
thesis. He assumed, as the primordial substance, and 
as the source of all generation or transmutation, Air, 
eternal in duration, infinite in extent. He thus re- 
turned to the principle of the Thaletian theory, 
selecting for his beginning a known substance, though 
not the same substance as Thales. To explain how generation of 
new products was possible (as Anaximander had tried to explain 
by his theory of evolution of latent contraries), Anaximenes 
adverted to the facts of condensation and rarefaction, which he 
connected respectively with cold and heat.? The Infinite Air, 
possessing and exercising an inherent generative and developing 
power, perpetually in motion, passing from dense to rare or from 
rare to dense, became in its utmost rarefaction, Fire and Aither ; 
when passing through successive stages of increased condensation 
it became first cloud, next water, then earth, and, lastly, in its 


Anaxi- 
menes— 
adopted 
Air as apx7 
—Tise 0 
substances 
out of it, by 
condensa- 
tion and 
arefaction. 





1 Plutarch, Placit. Philos. iil, 3; 
Seneca, Queest. Nat. ti. 18-19. 

2 Strabo, i. p. 7. Diogenes Laertius 
(ii. 1) states that Anaximander affirmed 
the figure of the earth to be spherical; 
and Dr. Whewell, in his History of the 
Inductive Sciences, follows his state- 
ment. But Schleiermacher (Ueber 
Anaximandros, vol. ii, p. 204 of his 
Simmitliche Werke) and Gruppe (Die 
Kosmischen Systeme der Griechen, p. 
38) contest this assertion, and prefer 
that of Plutarch (ap. Eusebium Prep. 
Evang. i. 8, Placit. Philos. iii. 10), 
which I have adopted in the text. It 
is to be remembered that Diogenes 
himself, in another place (ix. 3, 21), 


affirms Parmenides to have been the 
first who propounded the spherical 
figure of the earth. See the facts upon 
this subject collected and discussed in 
the instructive dissertation of L. Oet- 
wnkee Die Vorstellungen der Griechen 
und Romer ueber die Erde als Him- 
melskérper, ie 88 ; Freiburg, 1850. 
3 Origen. Philosophumen. c. 7; Sim- 
ee in Aristot. Physic. £. 32; Brandis, 
andb. d. Gesch. d. Gr.-R. Phil. p. 144. 
Cicero, Academic. ii. 37, 118. 
‘‘Anaximenes infinitum Ler, sed ea, 
quee ex eo orirentur, definita.’ 
The comic poet Philemon introduced 
in one of his dramas, of which a short 
fragment is preserved (Frag. 2, Mei- 
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utmost density, stone? Surrounding, embracing, and pervading 
the Kosmos, it also embodied and carried with it a vital prin- 
ciple, which animals obtained from it by inspiration, and which 
they lost as soon as they ceased to breathe.2 Anaximenes in- 
cluded in his treatise (which was written in a clear Ionic dialect) 
many speculations on astronomy and meteorology, differing 
widely from those of Anaximander. He conceived the Earth as 
a broad, flat, round plate, resting on the air. Earth, Sun, and 
Moon were in his view condensed air, the Sun acquiring heat by 
the extreme and incessant velocity with which he moved. The 
Heaven was not an entire hollow sphere encompassing the Earth 
below as well as above, but a hemisphere covering the Earth 
above, and revolving laterally round it like a cap round the 
head.* 

The general principle of cosmogony, involved in the hypothesis 
of these three Milesians—one primordial substance or Something 
endued with motive and transmutative force, so as to generate all 
the variety of products, each successive and transient, which our 
senses witness—was taken up with more or less modification by 
others, especially by Diogenes of Apollonia, of whom I shall 
speak presently. But there were three other men who struck out: 
different veins of thought—Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and Hera- 
kleitus: the two former seemingly contemporary with Anaxi- 
menes (550-490 B.c.), the latter somewhat later. 

Of Pythagoras I have spoken at some length in the thirty- 
seventh chapter of my History of Greece. Speculative origi- 
nality was only one among many remarkable features in his 
Pythagoras Character. He was an inquisitive traveller, a religious 
~—his life reformer or innovator, and the founder of a powerful 
and career ‘ . dis 
—Pythago- and active brotherhood, partly ascetic, partly political, 
brother. Which stands without parallel in Grecian history. 
hood, great The immortality of the soul, with its transmigration 


olitical i ; 6 ; 
Y Anercs (metempsychosis) after death into other bodies, either 


neke, p. 840), the omnipresent and om- 947; Plutarch, ap. Busch. P. KF. i. 8. 


niscient Air, to deliver the prologue: . pe eee "Placit. Philosophor. 4, 8, 
p. 
—— obrds cip’ dyd 8 Arist 
otel. De Colo, ii. 18; Plu- 
‘iy by div mus buon nad Ala, tarch, Placit. Philosoph. iif. 10, p. 805. 


6 Geod 'orw spyo, ciul mavraxot— 


mie 86 6 avaykns olda, mavraxod mapiy, 4 Origen. Philosophum. p. 12, ed. 


ler: womepel sept why jserdpav 
1 Plutarch, De Primo Frigido, p. Kehuddy orpéperae 7rd medloy, 
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of men or of other animals—the universal kindred Pied 
thus recognised between men and other animals, and among the 
the prohibition which he founded thereupon against yintian 
the use of animals for food or sacrifice—are among eran 
his most remarkable doctrines: said to have been enmity, and 
borrowed (together-with various ceremonial obser- jontiy put 


vances) from the Egyptians. After acquiring much down. 


». celebrity in his native island of Samos and throughout Ionia, 


Pythagoras emigrated (seemingly about 530 B.c.) to Kroton and 
Metapontum in Lower Italy, where the Pythagorean brotherhood 
gradually acquired great political ascendancy: and from whence 
it even extended itself in like manner over the neighbouring 
Greco-Italian cities. At length it excited so much political 
antipathy among the body of the citizens,* that its rule was 
violently put down, and its members dispersed about 509 Buc. 
Pythagoras died at Metapontum. 

Though thus stripped of power, however, the Pythagoreans 
Still maintained themselves for several generations as the Pytha- 
a social, religious, and philosophical brotherhood. g0teanscon- 


. . ’ inue as & 
They continued and extended the vein of speculation recluse sect, 


first opened by the founder himself. So little of pro- political 
claimed individuality was there among them, that Power. 
Aristotle, in criticising their doctrine, alludes to them usually 
under the collective name Pythagoreans. Epicharmus, in his 
comedies at Syracuse (470 B.c.) gave occasional utterance to 
various doctrines of the sect; but the earliest of them who is 
known to have composed a book, was Philolaus,? the contem- 


porary of Sokrates. Most of the opinions ascribed to the 


 Pythagoreans originated probably among the successors of 


Pythagoras ; but the basis and principle upon which they pro- 
ceed seems undoubtedly his. ; 
The problem of physical philosophy, as then conceived, was 




















1 Herodot. ii. 81; Isokrates, Busirid. 
Encom. 8. 28. 

“ Polybius, ii. 39; Porphyry, Vit 
Pythag. 54, seq. 

3 Diogen. Laert. viii. 7-15-78-85. 

Some passages of Aristotle, however, 
indicate divergences of doctrine among 


‘the Pythagoreans themselves (Meta- 
phys. A. 5, p. 986, a. 22). Te probably 


speaks of the Pythagoreans of his own 
time when dialectical discussion had 
modified the original orthodoxy of the 
order. Compare Gruppe, Ueber die 
Fragmente des Archytas, cap. 5, p. 61- 
63. About the gradual development 
of the Pythagorean doctrine, see 
ee Handbuch der Gr.-R. Philos. 
8. 74, 
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Doctrine of to find some primordial and fundamental nature, by 
the Pytha- and out of which the sensible universe was built up 
oreans— : : . 

umber the and produced ; something which co-existed always 
Things. underlying it, supplying fresh matter and force for 
generation of successive products. The hypotheses of 

Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes, to solve this problem, 
have been already noticed : Pythagoras solved it by saying, That 
the essence of things consisted in Number. By this he did not 
mean simply that all things were numerable, or that number 
belonged to them as a predicate. Numbers were not merely pre- 
dicates inseparable from subjects, but subjects in themselves : 
substances or magnitudes, endowed with active force, and esta- 
blishing the fundamental essences or types according to which 
things were constituted. About water,) air, or fire, Pythagoras 
said nothing? He conceived that sensible phenomena had 
greater resemblance to numbers than to any one of these sub- 


strata assigned by the Ionic philosophers. Number was (in his. 


doctrine) the self-existent reality—the fundamental material and 
in-dwelling force pervading the universe. Numbers were not 
separate from things? (like the Platonic Ideas), but fundamenta 
of things—their essences or determining principles: they were 
moreover conceived as having magnitude and active force.4 In 
the movements of the celestial bodies, in works of human art, in 
musical harmony—measure and number are the producing and 
directing agencies. According to the Pythagorean Philolaus, 
“the Dekad, the full and perfect number, was of supreme and 
universal efficacy as the guide and principle of life, both to the 


1 Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 5, p. 985, 
b. 27. "Ev 88 rots dpiudmots, éddKouv Gew- 
pely Omoudpara TOAAG Tors OvoU Kai Yyry- 
vodvors, MaAAov 7 év mupi Kal yp Kat 
Udarr, &e. Cf. N. 3, P- 1090, a. 21. 

2 Aristotel. Metaph. A 9, p. 990, a. 16. 
Ad mept mupds h yys h rev dddwy ray 
ToLovTay TwudruV oud’ orLody elpyKacuy, 
&e. oe Pythagoreans); also N. 3. 

3 Physic. iii. 4, p. 208, a. 6. Ob yap 
Xwprrrov morte, (the Pythagoreans) 
rov apioudy, &c. Metaphys. M. 6, p. 
1080, b. 19: ras povasas trodauBa- 
vovow éxew méyaos. M. 8, p. 1083, 
b. 17: éxeivoe (the Pythagoreans) rdv 
Gpibuov ra Svra A€youow: r& yodv 
Oewpiiarn mpordmrove. Tos omar 
as €f éxcivwv Sytwy tov apiouar. 


4An analogous application of this 
principle (Number as the fundamental 
substance and universal primary 
oy aaa may be seen in an eminent 
physical philosopher of the nineteenth 
century, Oken’s Hlements of a 
sio-Philosophy, translated by Tulk, 
Aphorism 67 :—~“ While numbers in a 
mathematical sense are positions and 
negations of nothing, in the philo- 
sophical sense they are positions and 
negations of the Eternal. Kvery thing 
which is real, posited, finite, has be- 
come this, out of numbers; or more 
strictly speaking, every Real is abso- 
lutely haga else than a number. 
This must be the sense entertained of 
numbers in the Pythagorean doctrine 


aie 


i 
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Kosmos and to man. The nature of number was imperative and 
lawgiving, affording the only solution of all that was perplexing 
or unknown; without number all would be indeterminate and 


unknowable.” } 


The first principle or beginning of Number, was the One or 
Monas—which the Pythagoreans conceived as including both the 
two fundamental contraries—the Determining and the Indeter- 
minate.” All particular numbers, and through them all things, 
were compounded from the harmonious junction and admixture 
of these two fundamental contraries.3 All numbers being either 


odd or even, the odd numbers were considered as 
analogous to the Determining, the even numbers to 
In One or the Monad, the Odd 
and Even were supposed to be both contained, not 
yet separated : Two was the first indeterminate even 
number ; Three, the first odd and the first determi- 
nate number, because it included beginning, middle, 
and end. The sum of the first four numbers—One, 


the Indeterminate. 


—namely, that every thing, or the 
whole universe, had arisen from num- 
bers. This is not to be taken in a 
merely quantitative sense, as it has 
hitherto been erroneously ; but in an 
intrinsic sense, as implying that all 
things are numbers themselves, or the 
acts of the Eternal. The essence in 
numbers is nought else than the 
Eternal. The Eternal only is or exists, 
and nothing else is when a number 
exists. There is therefore nothing 
real but the Eternal itself; for every 
Real, or every thing that is, is only a 
number and only exists by virtue of a 
number.” 

Ibid., Aphorism 105-107 :—‘' Arith- 
metic is the science of the second idea, 
or that of time or motion, or life. It 
is therefore the first science. Mathe- 
matics not only begin with it, but 
creation also, with the becoming of 
time and of life. Arithmetic is, ac- 
cordingly, the truly absolute or divine 
science ; and therefore every thing in 
it is also directly certain, because 
every thing in it resembles the Divine. 
Theology is arithmetic personified.” 
—‘A natural thing is nothing but 
a self-moving number. An organic or 
living thing is a number moving itself 
out of itself or spontancously : an in- 
organic thing, however, is a number 
moved by another thing: now as this 


The Monas 
—Apx%}, Or 
Hineiple of 
umber— 
geometrical 
conception 
of number— 
symbolical 
attributes of 
the first ten 
numbers, 
especially of 
the Dekad. 


other thing is also a real number, so 
then is every inorganic thing a num- 
ber moved by another number, and so 
on ad inaction The movements in 
cure fre only wevements of numbers 
by numbers: even as arichimeticel com- 
phtaten is none other than a move- 
ment of numbers by numbers; but 
with this difference—that in the latter, 
this operates in an ideal manner, in 
the former after a real.” 

1 Philolaus, ed. Boeckh, p. 139, seqq. 

Oewpeivy Set ra Epya Kai rav éociav 
ey) TH apOnea Karrav Suva, cris 
vri év rg Sexddu* meydrdayap kal ravreAys 


"Kal mavroepyds Kat Oalw Kal ovpaviw Biw 


kai avOpwrivw apxa cal dyed... dvev 
sé ravras mdvra dareipa Kat ddynda Kab 
apavy vowiuKd yap & dots rd apidpha 
Kal ayemovexd Kal Sidackadica To drro- 
poundva mavros Kat dyvoouméva mavri. 
Compare the Fr. p. 58, of the same 
work. 

According to Plato, as well as the 
Pythagoreans, number extended to 
ten, and not higher: all above ten 
were multiples and increments of ten. 
(Aristot. Physic. iii. 6, p. 208, b. 30). 

2See the instructive explanations 
of Boeckh, in his work on the Frag- 
ments of Philolans, p. 54 seq. 

$ Philolaus, Ir, p. 62, Boeckh.— 
Diogen. L. viii. 7, 85. 

y épuovia, Philolaus meant the 
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Two, Three, Four = Ten (1 +2+3+ 4) was the most per- 
fect number of all To these numbers, one, two, three, 
four, were understood as corresponding the fundamental concep- 
tions of Geometry—Point, Line, Plane, Solid. Five represented 
colour and visible appearance: Siz, the phenomenon of Life: 
Seven, Health, Light, Intelligence, &c. : Eight, Love or Friend- 
ship.2 Man, Horse, Justice and Injustice, had their representa- 
tive numbers: that corresponding to Justice was a square 
number, as giving equal for equal.’ 

The Pythagoreans conceived the Kosmos, or the universe, as 
mutes “2 single system, generated out of numbers.* Of 
roank»smos this system the central point—the determining or 
anu limiting One—was first in order of time, and in order 
metricaland of philosophical conception. By the determining in- 


lawsgaiding fluence of this central constituted One, portions of 


mente ot thie the surrounding Infinite were successively attracted 
a rags and brought into system: numbers, geometrical 


figures, solid substances, were generated. But as the 
Kosmos thus constituted was composed of numbers, there could 
be no continuum: each numerical unit was distinct and separated 
from the rest by a portion of vacant space, which was imbibed, 
by a sort of inhalation, from the infinite space or spirit without. 


musical octave : and his work included Metaphys. A. 5, p. 985, b. 26, and M. 4, 
many explanations and comparisons Pp. 1078, b. 23, compared with the com- 
respecting the intervals of the musical mentary of Alexander on the former 
scale. (Boeckh, p-. 65 seq.) 
1 Aristotel. De Ccelo, i. 1, p. 268, a. ; 
10.. Kaddmep yap Party ot TvOaydpecot, 4 Avistot. Metaph. M. €. p. 1080, b. 18. 
7b Way Kal Ta TayrTa TOLS TploL Bpora. Tov yip oAoY otsaroy KaTrarcevdcovew 
redevTy ‘yap Kal mérov Kai apxy rov @& dp.duav. Compare p. 1075. b. 37, 
apidpay Exe, Tov Tod mayTos, ravra Se with the Scholia. 
nov rhs rptados. Awd mapa THs PUTEws A poet calls the tetraktys (conse- 
elAnhéres Gomep vouous exeivys, cai crated as the sum total of the first four 
mpds Tas ayvoretas xXpwpweda tov Oeav numbers 1 + 2 + 3 + 4 = 10) myn 
To apoue Tovr@ (i. e. three). It is devdov dicews pidduar Exovgav. Sex- 
remarkable that Aristotle hereadopts tus Empiric. adv. Mathemat. vil. 
and sanctions, in regard to the number 


passage. ; 
3 Aristofel. Ethica Mana, i. 1. 


Three, the mystic and fanciful attri- 
putes ascribed by the Pythagoreans. 

2 Sle Ser Geschichte der theo- 
retischen Philosophie der Griechen, 8. 
78, Brandis, Handbuch der Gr.-Rém. 
Phil, sect. 80, p. 467 seq. |. 

The number Five also signified mar- 

iage, because it was a junction of the 
first masculine number Three with the 
first feminine Two. Seven signified also 
xatpds or Right Season. See Aristotel. 


94. 

5 Pliilolaus, ed. Boeckh, p. 91-95. 
7d mparov a&puocdev, To ey ev TH Meow 
mis odaipas éoria Kadetrar—Bwov TE 
Kat TUvOXyY Kal MeTpOV picews—mpaTov 
elvar bdo TO ETO. 

Aristot. Metaph. N. 8, p. 1091, a. 15. 
gavepas yap Aéyoverw (the Pythago- 
reans) ws Tod évos ovoradévros—ev bus 
To éyyrora Tov areipou Ort etAKero Kal 
€repaivero UO TOU TEPATOS. 


Aristot. Physic. iv. 6, p. 213, b. 21. 
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The central point was fire, called by the Pythagoreans the Hearth 
of the Universe (like the pwolic hearth or perpetual fire main- 
tained in the prytaneum of a Grecian city), or the watch-tower 
of Zeus. Around it revolved, from West to Hast, ten divine 
bodies, with unequal velocities, but in symmetrical movement or 
regular dance! Outermost was the circle of the fixed stars, called 
by the Pythagoreans Olympus, and composed of fire like the 
centre. Within this came successively,—with orbits more and 
more approximating to the centre,—the five planets, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury: next, the Sun, the Moon, and 
the Earth. Lastly, between the Earth and the central fire, an 
hypothetical body, called the Antichthon or Counter-Earth, was 
imagined for the purpose of making up a total represented by 
the sacred number Ten, the symbol of perfection and totality. 
The Antichthon was analogous to a separated half of the Earth ; 
simultaneous with the Earth in its revolutions, and corresponding 
with it on the opposite side of the central fire. 

The inhabited portion of the Earth was supposed to be that 
which was turned away from the central fire and towards the 
Sun, from which it received light. But the Sun itself was not 
self-luminous: it was conceived asa glassy disk, receiving and 
concentrating light from the central fire, and reflecting it upon 
the Earth, so long as the two were on the same side of the central 
fire. The Earth revolved, in an orbit obliquely intersecting that 
of the Sun, and in twenty-four hours, round the central fire, 
always turning the same side towards that fire. The alternation 
of day and night was occasioned by the Earth being during a 
part of such revolution on the same side of the central fire with 
the Sun, and thus receiving light reflected from him: and during 
the remaining part of her revolution on the side opposite tu him, 
so that she received no light at all from him. The Karth, with 
the Antichthon, made this revolution in one day: the Moun, in 


Elva, 8 spacrav Kai ot WuOaydperor Ke- 
vdv, Kal eraovdvar ards Ta ovpavey ék 
Tov ameipou MvEevMaATOS, WS avamrveorTe * 
Kal rd Kevdov, 5 Sropices ras dices, ws 
GvTos TOU KEevod ywpLoMod TLVOS THY 
édediis Kat ris Scopioews, Kal trode’ elvas 
mparov &v Tols apiOmots’ Td yap Kevor 
Stopigew rv dvow oatray. Stobwus 


states the samo, referring to the lost 
work of Aristotle on the Pythagorean 
philosophy. . 

Compare Preller, Histor. Philos. Gr. 
ex Font. Loc. Context., seet. 114-116, 

7 Philolaus, p. 04. Bouckh. sept d¢ 
Touro béka gwpara Oxia yxopuicir, &e, 
Aristot. De Cwlo, ii, 13. Metupliys. 


(Eclog. Phys. i. 18, p. 381, Heer.) A. 5 


7 * 
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one month :1 the Sun, with the planets, Mercury and Venus, in 
one year: the planets, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, in longer 
periods respectively, according to their distances from the centre: 
lastly, the outermost circle of the fixed stars (the Olympus, or 
the Aplanes), in some unknown period of very long dura- 
tion.* 

The revolutions of such grand bodies could not take place, 
Musicofthe in the opinion of the Pythagorcans, without pro- 
Spheres. ducing a loud and powerful sound; and as their 
distances from the central fire were supposed to be arranged 
in musical ratios,* so the result of all these separate sounds was 
full and perfect harmony. To the obj ection—-Why were not 
these sounds heard by us?—they replied, that we had heard 
them constantly and without intermission from the hour of our 





birth ; hence they had become imperceptible by habit. 
Ten was, in the opinion of the Pythagoreans, the perfection 


1The Pythagoreans supposed that 
eclipses of the moon took place, somie- 
times by the interposition of the carth, 
sometimes by that of the Antichthon 
to intercept from the moon the light of 
the sun (Stobmus, Kelog. Phys. 1. 27, 
p. 560. Heeren) Stobmus here cites 
the history (ioropiav) of the Pytha- 
hae philosophy by Aristotle, and 

he statement of Philippus of Opus, 
the friend of Plato. 

2 Aristot. de Calo, ii. 18. Respect- 
ing this Pythagorean cosmical system, 
the elucidations of Bocckh are clear 
and valuable. Untorsuchungen. tiber 
das Kosmische System dos Platon, 
Berlin, 1852, p. 99-102; completing 
those which he had before given in his 
edition of the fragments of Philolaus. 

Martin (in his Etudes sur le Timéy 
de Platon, vol. ii. Ms 107) and Gruppe 
(Die Kosmischen Systeme der Grie- 
chen, ch. iv.) maintain that the original 
system proposed by Pythagoras was 1 
geocentric system, afterwards traas- 
formed by Philoluus and other Pytha- 
goreans inty that which stands in the 
text. But I agree with Boeckh (Ueber 
das Kosmischy System des Platon, p. 80 
seqq.), and with Zeller (Phil. d. Griech., 
vol. 1. p. 308, ed. 2), that this point 
is not made out. That which Martin 


and Gruppe (on the authority of Alex- i 


ander Polyhistor, Diog. vin. 26, and 
others) consider to be a description of 
the original Pythagorean system as it 
stood before Philolaus, is more pro- 


bably a subsequent transformation of 
it; introduced after the time of Aris. 
toble, in order to swt later astrono- 
mical views. 

Playfair observes (in his disserta- 
tion on the Progress of Natural Phi- 
losophy, p. 87) respecting Keplor- 
“Huplor was perhaps the first person 
who conceived that there must be 
always a law capable of being ex. 
pressed by arithmetic or geamatry, 
which connecta suelo phenowenn as 
have a physical dependence on each 
other". But this seem ato bo exietly 
the fundamental conception of the 
Pythagereans: or rather a part of 
their fundamental eauception, for 
they also considered their mambers as 
active forces bringing such law into 
reality, ‘To ilastrate the determina- 
tion of the Pythavereing to make up 
the mumber of ‘Ten celestial bodies, 1 
transcribe another yuowace from Play- 
fair (p. 98) Hnypens, linving  dis- 
covered: one siteliite of Sictarg, “be. 
lieved that there were ne mere, and 
that the muuber of the plained i was now 
complete. ‘The planets, petmary and 
seeondiury, thitt miude up twelve the 
double of six, the first of the purfect 
mulnibars,” 


_ 2 Axistot. De Colo, il. 9; Pliny, BLN. 


1, 20, 

See the Pythagorean aystem fully 
set forth by Zeller, Die Philosuphie 
oe Griechen, vul. Lp. 502310, ed. 
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and consummation of number. The numbers from 
One to Ten were all that they recognised as primary, 
original, generative. Numbers greater than ten were 
compounds and derivatives from the decad. They traries—Ten 
employed this perfect number not only as a basis on oe ig 
which to erect a bold astronomical hypothesis, but 

also as a sum total for their list of contraries. Many Hellenic 
philosophers! recognised pairs of opposing attributes as per- 
vading nature, and as the fundamental categories to which the 
actual varieties of the sensible world might be reduced. While 
others laid down Hot and Cold, Wet and Dry, as the funda- 
mental contraries, the Pythagoreans adopted a list of ten pairs. 
1. Limit and Unlimited ; 2. Odd and Even ; 3. One and Many; 
4, Right and Left; 5. Male and Female; 6. Rest and Motion ; 
7. Straight and Curve ;. 8. Light and Darkness; 9. Good and 
Evil; 10. Square and Oblong.? Of these ten pairs, five belong to 
arithmetic or to geometry, one to mechanics, one to physics, and 
three to anthropology or ethics. Good and Evil, Regularity 
and Irregularity, were recognised as alike primordial and 
indestructible.§ 

The arithmetical and geometrical view of nature, to which 
such exclusive supremacy is here given by the Pythagoreans, 
is one of the most interesting features of Grecian philosophy. 
They were the earliest cultivators of mathematical science,* and 
are to be recognised as having paved the way for Euclid and 
Archimedes, notwithstanding the symbolical and mystical fancies 


Pythago- 
rean list of 
fundamen- 
tal Con- 


existing things "—5re révdyria pat ray 


1 Aristot. Metaphys. I. 2, p. 1004, 
0 G évrov. 


b. 80. ra 8° Gvra kat rHv obciay dmo- 


Aoyotow é£ évayriwy oyxeddv drayres 
ovyKeco bat. 
Aristot. Metaphys. A. 5 p 986, 
a. 22. He goes on to say that Alk- 
mon, @ semi-Pythagorean and a 
‘younger contemporary of Pythagoras 
imself, while agreeing in the general 
principle that “human affairs were 
generally in pairs,” (clvae Sve ra TOAAG 
Trav avOpwrivwy), laid down pairs of 
fundamental contraries at random (ras 
évavriornras tas Tuxovoas)—black and 
white, sweet and bitter, good and ovil, 
eat and little, All that you can ex- 
ract from these philosophers is (con-~ 
tinues Aristotle) the general axiom 
that “contraries are the principia of 


This axiom is to be noted as ree 
ing a great place in the minds of the 
Greok philosophors. 

3 Theophrast. Metaphys. 9. Pro- 
bably the recognition of one dominant 
antithesis—Tdé “Evy—) ddpioros Avdgom 
is the form Lele by Plato to the 
bina Via octrine. EKudorus (in 
Simplikius ad Aristot. Physic. fol. 80) 
seems to blend the two together. 

4 Aristot. Metaph. A. 6, p. 985, b. 
23. ot WuOayopetor tay podnudrav 
aydmevol mpwroe Tatra mporf- 
yYayov, Kat yi lg dy avrols rag 
ToUTwy dpxas rdyv ovruv dpxas @iOnoar 
elvas ravrwy. 
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with which they so largely perverted what are now regarded as 
the clearest and most rigorous processes of the human intellect. 
The important theorem which forms the forty-seventh Proposi- 
tion of Huclid’s first book, is affirmed to have been discovered by 
Pythagoras himself: but how much progress was made by him 
and his followers in the legitimate province of arithmetic and 
geometry, as well as in the applications of these sciences to 
harmonics, which they seem to have diligently cultivated, we 
have not sufficient information to determine with certainty. 
Contemporary with Pythagoras, and like him an emigrant 
Bleatic «120M Ionia to Italy, was Xenophanes of Kolophon. 
Philosophy He settled at the Phokean colony of Elea, on the 
Thane, Gulf of Poseidonia ; his life was very long, but his 
period of eminence appears to belong (as far as we 
can make out amidst conflicting testimony) to the last thirty 
years of the sixth century B.o. (530-500 3.c.). He was thus 
contemporary with Anaximander and Anaximenes, as well as 
with Pythagoras, the last of whom he may have personally 
known.” He composed, and recited in person, poems—epic, 
elegiac, and iambic—of which a very few fragments remain. 
Xenophanes takes his point of departure, not from Thales or 
His cen. -228Ximander, but from the same ancient theogonies 
sures upon Which they had forsaken. But he follows a very diffe- 
rheca rent road. The most prominent feature in his poems 
and reli- (so far as they remain), is the directness and asperity 
gious nes. with which he attacks the received opinions respecting 
the Gods—and the poets Hesiod and Homer, the popular 
exponents of those opinions. Xenophanes not only condemns 
these poets for having ascribed to the Gods discreditable ex- 
ploits, but even calls in question the existence of the Gods, and 
ridicules the anthropomorphic conception which pervaded the 
Hellenic faith. “If horses or lions could paint, they would 
delineate their Gods in form like themselves. The Ethiopians 
conceive their Gods as black, the Thracians conceive theirs as 
fair and with reddish hair.”? Dissatisfied with much of the 


1 Concerning the Pythagorean doc- 2 Karsten. Xenophanis rag of Be 

trines on Harmonics, see Boeckh’s 4, p. 9, 10. P aa 

Philolaus, p. 60-84, with his copious Xenophanis Fragm. 6-6-7, p. 39 seq. 

and learned comments. ed. Karsten; Clemens Alexandr, Strom. 
v. p. 601; vil. p. 711. 
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customary worship and festivals, Xenophanes repudiated devina- 
tion altogether, and condemned the extravagant respect shown to 
victors in Olympic contests,! not less than the lugubrious cere- 
monies in honour of Leukothea. He discountenanced all 
Theogony, or assertion of the birth of Gods, as impious, and as 
inconsistent with the prominent attribute of immortality ascribed 
to them.” He maintained that there was but one God, identical 
with, or a personification of, the whole Uranus. “The whole 
Kosmos, or the whole God, sees, hears, and thinks.” The divine 
nature (he said) did not admit of the conception of. separate 
persons one governing the other, or of want and imperfection in 
any way.® 

Though Xenophanes thus appears (like Pythagoras) mainly as 
a religious dogmatist, yet theogony and cosmoyony ade 
were so intimately connected in the sixth century of Pankos- 
B.C., that he at the same time struck out a new philo- FSW or 
sophical theory. His negation of theogony was tanta- ~The whole 
mount to a negation of cosmogony. In substituting ue 
one God for many, he set aside all distinct agencies in 07, God—"Ey 
the universe, to recognise only one agent, single, all- Non-Ens in- 
pervading, indivisible. He repudiated all genesis of ne 
new reality, all actual existence of parts, succession, change, 
beginning, end, etc., in reference to the universe, as well as in 
reference to God. “Wherever I turned my mind (he exclaimed) 
everything resolved itself into One and the same: all things 
existing came back always and everywhere into one similar and 
permanent nature.”* The fundamental tenet of Xenophancs 
was partly religious, partly philosophical, Pantheism, or Pan- 
kosmism: looking upon the universe as one real all-compre- 
hensive Ens, which he would not call either finite or infinite, 


1 Xenophan. Fragm. 19, p. 60, ed orTy yap ¢wov voor cipy 
L ise , p- . , 1 Yap (MOV VOOV eipvraiue, 
Karsten ; Cicero, Divinat. i. 3, 5. , ais av ravrd re wav avedvero, way bc 
a ae ee ghie ceria Raa p. dy ated 
85, ed. Karsten; Aristotel. Rhetoric. wavTn dveAkdmwevoy miay eis picw 
ii, 23; Metaphys. A. 5, p. 986, b. 19. Doras” domo lav. ° 


3 Xenoph. Frag. 1-2, p. 86. rs 
; eerie Lee @ Atel here appears to be more con- 
Othe: ope, ovXos dé voel, obAos b¢ 7 oe cons hed with tora0’, not 
. as Karsten construes it, p. 1 t 
Plutarch ap. Eusebium, Prep. dy. oases 
pea i. 8; Diogen. Laert. ix, 19. It is fair to presume that these lines 
_* Timon, fragment of the Silli ap. are a reproduction of the sentiments of 
Sext. Empiric. Hypot. Pyrrh. i. 88, Xenophanes, if not a literal transcript 
sect. 224. of his words, 
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either in motion or at rest.1. Non-Ens he pronounced to be an 
absurdity—an inadmissible and unmeaning phrase. 

It was thus from Xenophanes that the doctrine of Pankosmism 
Scepticism first obtained introduction into Greck philosophy, 
oe ee recognising nothing real except the universe as an 
complaint of indivisible and unchangeable whole. Such a creed 
Se hY was altogether at variance with common perception, 
factory. which apprehends the universe as a plurality of 
substances, distinguishable, divisible, changeable, &c. And 
Xenophanes could not represent his One and All, which excluded 
all change, to be the substratum out of which phenomenal variety 
was generated—as Water, Air, the Infinite, had been represented 
by the Ionic philosophers. The sense of this contradiction, 
without knowing how to resolve it, appears to have occasioned 
the mournful complaints of irremediable doubt and uncertainty, 
preserved as fragments from his poems. “No man (he exclaims) 
knows clearly about the Gods or the universe: even if he speak 
what is perfectly true, he himself does not know it to be true: 
all is matter of opinion.” ? 

Nevertheless while denying all real variety or division in the 
universe, Xenophanes did not deny the variety of human per- 
ceptions and beliefs. But he allowed them as facts belonging to 
man, not to the universe—as subjective or relative, not as ob- 
jective or absolute. He even promulgated opinions of his own 
respecting many of the physical and cosmological subjects treated 
by the Ionic philosophers. 

Without attempting to define the figure of the Earth, he con- 

sidered it to be of vast extent and of infinite depth ;3 
His conjec- * P «4 « t veanpigt i. ‘ 
tures on including, in its interior cavities, prodigious reservoirs. 
physics and both of fire and water. He thought that it had at one 
astronomy. _. ‘ ‘ . 

time been covered with water, in proof of which he 


1Theophrastus ap. Simplikium in elds, L Oedv ra Kai dooa Atyw 
Aristotel. Physic. f. 6, Karsten, p. 106; wept wdvruv + 


Arist, Mot. A. 6, p. 086, 21: Bevodduns ad ydp Kal rd pddcora Toyo. rereheo~ 

6¢ mrporos rovrwr tvioas, 6 yap Lappe- BEVOY Chrow, 

vidys TovTO Avyera, palyris,--«cis rou ayros opos voix oles Bdeog 8 dri 

, aad aroBrdibas rb dv elvat dnoe TETL TCTURTOL, 

roy Gadv, Compare the extract from the Silli 
4Xenophan. Fragm. 14, p. 61, ed. of ‘Mmon in Sextns Emplriews—Pyrr- 

Karsten. hon, UWypot. i. v4; and the same 


kal rd pty oby cadds otires dvip ydver” = author, adv. Mathemat, vif, 48-59, 
obde rig dorrat ® Aristut, De Curlo, ii. 18 
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noticed the numerous shells found inland and on mountain tops, 
together with the prints of various fish which he had observed 
in the quarries of Syracuse, in the island of Paros, and elsewhere. 
From these facts he inferred that the earth had once been covered 
with water, and even that it would again be so covered at some 
future time, to the destruction of animal and buman life He 
supposed that the sun, moon, and stars were condensations of 
vapours exhaled from the Earth, collected into clouds, and alter- 
nately inflamed and extinguished.? 

Parmenides, of Elea, followed up and gave celebrity to the 
Xenophanean hypothesis in a poem, of which the 
striking exordium is yet preserved. The two veins 
of thought, which Xenophanes had recognised and 
lamented his inability to reconcile, were proclaimed 
by Parmenides as a sort of inherent contradiction in 
the human mind—Reason or Cogitation declaring one 
way, Sense (together with the remembrances and 
comparisons of sense) suggesting a faith altogether 
opposite. Dropping that controversy with the popular 
religion which had been raised by Xenophanes, Par- 
menides spoke of many different Gods or Goddesses, 
and insisted on the universe as one, without regarding it as one 
God. He distinguished Truth from matter of Opinion. Truth 
was knowable only by pure mental contemplation or cogitation, 
the object of which was Ens or Being, the Real or Absolute: 
here the Cogitans and the Cogitatum were identical, one and the 
same.* Parmenides conceived Ens not simply as existent, but as 


Parmenides 
continues 
the doctrine 
of Xeno- 
hanes— 
ns Par- 
menideum, 
self-exist- 
ent, eternal, 
unchange- 
able, ex- 
tended,— 
WNon-Ens, an 
unmeaning 
phrase. 














1Xenophan. Fragm. p. 178, ed. 
Karsten; Achilles Tatius, Eicaywyy 
in Arat. Phenom. Pp. 128, ra xarw 5” és 
QATELPOV LKAVEL. 

his inference from the shells and 

prints of fishes is very remarkable for 
so early a period. Compare Herodotus 
(ii. 12), who notices the fact, and draws 
the same inference, as to Lower Egypt: 
also Plutarch, De Isid. et Osirid. c. 40, 
p. 367; and Strabo, i. p. 49-50, from 
whom we learn that the Lydian his- 
torian Xanthus had made the like ob- 
servation, and also the like inference, 
for himself. Straton of Lampsakus, 
Eratosthenes, and Strabo himself, ap- 
proved what Xanthus said. 

2 Xenophanes Frag. p. 161 seq., ed. 
Karsten. 


t 


Compare Lucretius, v. 458. 


“‘per rara foramina, terra _ 
Partibus erumpens primus se sustulit 


sether 
Ignifer et multos secum levis abstulit 


Ignis ae # # 
Sic igitur tum se levis ac diffusilis ether 
corpo nee circumdatus undique 
exit: .... 
Hunc exordia sunt solis lunaque se- 
cuta.” 


3 Parmenides Frag. v. 20. 
4 Parm., Frag. v. 40, 62-56. 
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self-existent, without beginning or end,! as extended, continuous, 
indivisible, and unchangeable. The Ens Parmenideum comprised 
the two notions of Extension and Duration :? it was something 
Enduring and Extended ; Extension including both space, and 
matter so far forth as filling space. Neither the contrary of Ens 
(Non-Ens), nor anything intermediate between Ens and Non-Ens, 
could be conceived, or named, or reasoned about. Ens compre- 
hended all that was Real, without beginning or end, without 
parts or difference, without motion or change, perfect and uniform 
like a well-turned sphere.’ 
In this subject Ens, with its few predicates, chiefly negative, 
consisted all that Parmenides called Truth. Everything else 
belonged to the region of Opinion, which embraced 
He recog: all that was phenomenal, relative, and transient : all 
region of that involved a reference to man’s senses, apprehension, 
Hharionaeilal and appreciation, all the indefinite diversity of ob- 
ane ne served facts and inferences. Plurality, succession, 
Ens. change, motion, generation, destruction, division of 
parts, &c., belonged to this category. Parmenides did 
not deny that he and other men had perceptions and beliefs cor- 
responding to these terms, but he denied their application to the 
Ens or the self-existent. We are conscious of succession, but the 
self-existent has no succession: we perceive change of colour and 
other sensible qualities, and change of place or motion, but Ens 
neither changes nor moves. We talk of things gencrated or 
destroyed—things coming into being or going out of being-—but 
this phrase can have no application to the self-existent Ens, which 
is always and cannot properly be called either past or future.s 


pnSé o° eos wodvrapoy b8dy xara der theor. Phil. der Griech., #. 44) 
aivde Budobw represents it as unextended ; but this 

vod doxoroy bua. Kat hxjerray view seoma not reconcilable with the 
KOUHY remaining fragments. 


satel edhe kpivas && Adyp wodd- = 3 Parm. Krag. v. 102 

as anton oe 4 Parmenid. Fr. v. 96. 

. i a o¥ 

1 Parm. Brag. v. 81. drei rd ye potp’ drdSqeer 


| Oloy dximmrov reAdOuv re mdvr Svoy 
ey axivnrov meyddov ey melpact fils si 
8 


opiy "Orca Bporol narddevro, werorGdres elvar 
doriv, avapxov, aravarov, &C. LAnOH, 
2Zeller (Die Philosophie der ylyverbal Tt Kal Sd\Avebas, elvad re Kat 
Griech., ip. 408, ed. 2) maintains, in OvK, 
my opinion justly, that the Kus Par- «al rémov ddddooar, did re xpda pavdy 
menideum is conceived by its author eiBauy 
as extended. Striimpell (Geschichte WV. 75 lm 
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Nothing is really generated or destroyed, but only in appearance 
to us, or relatively to our apprehension.’ In like manner we 
perceive plurality of objects, and divide objects into parts. But 
Ens is essentially One, and cannot be divided.2 Though you 
may divide a piece of matter you cannot divide the extension of 
which that matter forms part: you cannot (to use the expression 
of Hobbes *) pull asunder the first mile from the second, or the 
first hour from the second. The milestone, or the striking of the 
clock, serve.as marks to assist you in making a mental division, 
and in considering or describing one hour and one mile apart 
from the next. This, however, is your own act, relative to your- 
self: there is no real division of extension into miles, or of 
duration into hours. You may consider the same space or time 
as one or as many, according to your convenience: as one hour 
or as sixty minutes, as one mile or eight furlongs. But all this 
is a process of your own mind and thoughts; another man may 
divide the same totalin a way differentfrom you. Your division 
noway modifies the reality without you, whatever that may be— 
the Extended and Enduring Ens—which remains still a con- 
tinuous one, undivided and unchanged. 

The Ens of Parmenides thus coincided mainly with that which 
(since Kant) has been called the Noumenon—the 
Thing in itself—the Absolute ; or rather with that Parment- 
which, by a frequent illusion, passes for the absolute logy stands 

: A : ape pletely 

—no notice being taken of the cogitant and believing apart from 
mind, as if cogitation and belief, cogitata and credita, [oy 
would be had without it. By Ens was understood 


et ye yévour’, od €or’* od’ et mére merce TH fuvexés mav dorivs dv yap édvre 
érecbau* ; ; Merde. ° 
THs yéveois MeV anréaBeora., KaLamirros Aristotol. Metaphys. A. 5, p. 986, b. 20, 
oAcO pos. with the Scholia, and Physic. i. 2, 8 
1 Aristotel. De Ccelo, iii, 1. Ot wey Simplikins Comm, in Physic. Aristot. 
yap avtav SAws avetdov ydveow xai (apud Tennemann Geschichte der Phi- 
Pbopdv: ovbev yap ovre ylyverbai daow los. b. i. 8. 4, vol. i, p. 170) révra ydp 
otre hOaipecOa Trav dvTwav, aAAG Slee (Tlapweviins) ra Svra, Kadd dvra, 
movov Bonetv Hutv: ofov ot mepi ty éoriv. This chapter, in which 
MéArooor Kat Tapmevidyy, &e. Tennemann gives an account of the 
2 Parm. Frag. v. 77. Hleatic philosophy, appears to me one 
Ose Siaiperdy éorw, éwet wav éoriv hue best and most instructive in his 
u Wi i! 


OMOLOY, 
ovdé re TH MaAAOv 76 Kev eipyor mu gvvd-- 3 To make Pare or to part or 

xer8an, divide, Space or Time,—is nothing else 
ovdé re yerpdrepov* may St mAdov éoriy but to consider ono and another within 

ES6VTOS ° the same: so that if any man divide 
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the remnant in his mind, after leaving out all that abstraction, as 
far as it had then been carried, could leave out. It was the mini- - 
mum indispensable to the continuance of thought; you cannot 
think (Parmenides says) without thinking of Something, and that 
Something Extended and Enduring. Though he and others talk 
of this Something as an Absolute (ie. apart from or independent 
of his own thinking mind), yet he also uses some juster language 
(rd yap atré voeiy gor re Kat eivar), showing that it is really 
relative: that if the Cogitans implies a Cogitatum, the Cogitatum 
also implies no less its correlative Cogitans: and that though we 
may divide the two in words, we cannot divide them in fact. It 
is to be remarked that Parmenides distinguishes the Enduring or 
Continuous from the Transient or Successive, Duration from 
Succession (both of which are included in the meaning of the 
word Time), and that he considers Duration alone as belonging 
to Ens or the Absolute—to the region of Truth—setting it in 
opposition or antithesis to Succession, which he treats as relative 
and phenomenal. We have thus (with the Eleates) the first 
appearance of Ontology, the science of Being or Ens, in Grecian 
philosophy. Ens is everything, and everything is Ens. In the 
view of Parmenides, Ontology is not merely narrow, but in- 
capable of enlargement or application ; we shall find Plato and 
others trying to expand it into numerous imposing generalities. 


space or time, the diverse conceptions 
he has are more, by one, than the parts 
which he makes. For his first concep- 
tion is of that which is to be divided— 
then, of some part of it--and again of 
some other part of it : and so forwards, 
as long as he goes in dividing. But it 
is to be noted, that here, by division, I 
do not mean the severing or pulling 
asunder of one space or time from 
another (for does any man think that 
one hemisphere may be separated from 
the other Remiaphere, or the first hour 
from the second 7), but diversity of con- 
sideration: so that division is not made 
by the operation of the hands, but of 
the mind.”—Hobbes, First Grounds of 
Philosophy, chap. vii. 5, vol. i. p. 96, 
ed. Molesworth. . 
“‘Hxpansion and duration have this 
farther agreement, that though they 
are both considered by us as having 
parts, yet their parts are not separable 
one from another, not even in thought; 


though the parts of bodies from which. 
we take our measure of the one—and 
the parts of motion, from which we 
take the measure of the other—may 
be interrupted or separated.”—Locke, 
Essay on the Human Understanding, 
book ii. ch. 15, 8. 11. 

In the Platonic Parmenides, p. 
156 D., we find the remarkable concep- 
tion of what he calls 7d dé&aiduns, 
arorés tes dv¥aw-—a break in the con- 
tinuity of duration, an extra-temporal 


moment. 

1 Leibnitz says, Réponse a M. 
Foucher, p. 117, ed. Erdmann, ‘‘ Com- 
ment seroit il possible qu’aucune chose 
existat, si V’étre méme ee Esse, 
n’avoit existence? Mais bien an con- 
traire ne pourrait on pas dire avec 
beaucoup plus de raison, quil n’y a 

ue Inui qui existe véritablement, les 

tres particuliers n’ayant rien de per- 
manent? Semper generantur, et nun- 
quam sunt,” 7 
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Apart from Ontology, Parmenides reckons all as belonging to 
human opinions. These were derived from the 


: ' ' : Parmeni- 
observations of sense (which he especially excludes dean pheno- 
from Ontology) with the comparisons, inferences, relative and 

Variaole. 


hypothesis, &c., founded thereupon: the phenomena 
of Nature generally.1 He does not attempt (as Plato and 
Aristotle do after him) to make Ontology serve as a principle or 
beginning for anything beyond itself,” or as a premiss from which 
the knowledge of nature is to.be deduced. He treats the two— 
Ontology and Phenomenology, to employ an Hegelian word—as 
radically disparate, and incapable of any legitimate union. Ens 
was essentially one and enduring: Nature was essentially multi- 
form, successive, ever changing and moving relative to the 
observer, and different to observers at different times and places. 
Parmenides approached the study of Nature from its own start- 








1 Karsten observes that the Parme- 
nidean region of open comprised not 
merely the data of sense, but also the 
comparisons, generalisations, and no- 
tions, derived from sense. 

“Aogacroy et voynrov vocantur duo 
pone inter se diversa, quorum al- 
erum complectitur res externas et 
fluxas, notionesque que ex his ducun- 
tur—alterum res sternas et & con- 
spectu remotas,” &c. (Parm. Fragm. 


p. 148-140). 

2 Marbach (Lehrbuch der Gesch. der 
Philos., s. 71, not. 3), after pointing out 
the rude philosophical expression of 
the Parmenidean verses, has some just 
remarks upon the double aspect of 
philosophy as there proclaimed, and 
upon the recognition by Parmenides of 
that which he calls the “illegitimate” 
vein of enquiry along with the “‘legi- 
timate.” ; 

‘“‘Learn from me (says Parmenides) 
the opinions of mortals, brought to 
your ears in the deceitful arrangement 
of my words. This is not pETloneRhy 
(Marbach says): it is Physics. e 
recognise in modern times two per- 
fectly distinct ways of contemplating 
Nature: the philosophical and the 

hysical. Of these two, the second 

wells in plurality, the first in unity: 
the first teaches everything as infal- 
lible truth, the second as multiplicity 
of different opinions. We ought not to 
ask why Parmenides, while recognising 
the fallibility of this second road of 


enquiry, nevertheless undertook to 
march in it,—any more than we can 
ask, Why does not modern philosophy 
render physics superfluous ?” 

The observation of Marbach is just 
and important, that the line of research 
which Parmenides treated as illepi- 
timate and deceitful, but which he 
nevertheless entered upon, is the ana- 
logon of modern Physics. Parmenides 
(lic says) Indicated most truly the con- 
trast and divergence between Ontology 
and Physics; but he ought to have 
gone farther, and shown how they 
could be reconciled and brought into 
harmony. This (Marbach affirms) was 


‘not evenattempted, much less achieved, 


by Parmenides : but it was afterwards 
attempted by Plato, and achieved by 
Aristotle, 

Marbach is right in saying that the 
reconciliation was attempted by Plato; 
but he is not right (I think) in saying 
that it was achieved by Aristotle—nor 
by any one since Aristotle. It is the 
merit of Parmenides to have ae 
out the two points of view as radically 
distinct, and to have seen that the 
phenomenal world, if explained at all, 
must be explained upon general prin- 
ciples of its own, raised out of its own 
data of facts—not by means of an il- 
lusory Absolute and Real. The subse- 
quent philosophers, in so far as they 
hid and slurred over this distinction, 
popeat to me to have receded rather 
than advanced. 
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ing point, the same as had been adopted by the Ionic philoso- 
phers—the data of sense, or certain agencies selected among 
them, and vaguely applied to explain the rest. Here he felt that 
he relinquished the full conviction, inseparable from his intellec- 
tual consciousness, with which he announced his few absolute 
truths respecting Ens and Non-Ens, and that he entered upon a 
process of mingled observation and conjecture, where there was 
great room for diversity of views between man and man. 

Yet though thus passing from Truth to Opinions, from full 
certainty to comparative and irremediable uncertainty,’ Parme- 
nides does not consider all opinions as equally true or equally 
: untrue. He announces an opinion of his own—what 

armenides ‘ ; 
recognises he thinks most probable or least improbahle—respect- 
notruth,but ing the structure and constitution of the Kosmos, and 


more or less 


of prohe he announces it without the least reference to his own 
phenomenal doctrines about Ens. He promises information re- 
A ke specting Earth, Water, Air, and the heavenly bodies, 
Ply ad how they work, and how they came to be what they 
cal conjec. are.? He recognises two elementary principles or be- 
tures. cinnings, one contrary to the other, but both of them 
positive—Light, comprehending the Hot, the Light, and the 
Rare—Darkness, comprehending the Cold, the Heavy, and the 
Dense.2 These two elements, each endued with active and vital 
properties, were brought into junction and commixture by the 


1 Parmen. Fr. v. 109. 


dv 7G cot ratio moro Adyov Hse vane. 

Gubis akydeins: Sdfas 8’ amd Tous: Bpo- 
reias 

pavOave, KOoMov éuav érédwv amrarnddv 
aKovwr. 


2Parm. Frag. v. 132-142. 

8 Aristotle (Motaphys. A. 5, p. 987, 
a. 1) represents Parmenides as assini- 
lating one of his phenomenal principles 

Heat) to Ens, and the other (Cold) to 

on-Hng. There is nothing in the 
fragments of Parmenides to justify this 
supposed analogy. Ileat as well as 
Cold belongs to Non-Iins, not to Ins, 
in the Parmonidean doctrine. More- 
over Cold or Dense is just as much a@ 
positive principle as Hot or Rare, in 
the view of Parmenides; it is the 
female to the male (Parm. Fragm. 
v. 129; comp. Karsten, p. 270) Ari- 
stotle conceives Ontology as a sub- 
stratum for Phenomenology ; and his 


criticisms on Parmenides ny (erro- 
neously in a judgment) that Par- 
menides did the same. The remarks 
which Brucker makes both on_ Ari- 
gtotle’s criticism and on the EHleatic 
doctrine are in the main just, though 
the language is not very suitable. 
Brucker, Mist. Philosopl., part i. 
lib. ii. ch. xi. tom, 1, p. 1162-3, about 
Xenophanes :-—" Ex iis eniin quae apud 
Aristotelom ex cjus mente contra mo- 
tin disputantur, patet Xcnophanem 
motis notionem aliam quam qua in 
physicis obtinct, sibi concepisse ; et 
awd verum motum progressum & non- 
ente ad ens ejusque existentiam requi- 
sivisse. Quo sensu notionis hujus 
seme] adinisso, sequcebatur (cum ilud 
impossibile sit, ut ex nihilo fiat oli- 
quid) universum esse immobile, adeo- 
que et partes ejus non its. moveri, ut 
ox statu nihili procederent ad statum 
existentim. Quibus admissis, de rerum 
tamen mutationibus disserere poterat, 
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influence of a Dea Genitalis analogous to Aphrodité,! with her 
first-born son Eros, a personage borrowed from the Hesiodic 
Theogony From hence sprang the other active forces of nature, 
personified under various names, and the various concentric 
circles or spheres of the Kosmos. Of those spheres, the outer- 
most was a solid wall of fire—flammantia mcenia mundi”— 
next under this the Ather, distributed into several circles of fire 
unequally bright and pure—then the circle called the Milky 
Way, which he rega:ded as composed of light or fire combined 
with denser materials—then the Sun and Moon, which were 
condensations of fire from the Milky Way—lastly, the Earth, 
which he placed in the centre of the Kosmos.? He is said to 
have been the first who pronounced the earth to be spherical, and 
even distributed it into two or five zones. He regarded it as 
immovable, in consequence of its exact position in the centre. 
He considered the stars to be fed by exhalation from the Earth. 
Midway between the Earth and the outer flaming circle, he sup- 
posed that there dwelt a Goddess—Justice or Necessity—who 
regulated all the movements of the Kosmos, and maintained 
harmony between its different parts. He represented the human 


quas non alterationes, generationes, et 
extinctiones, rerum naturalium, sed 
modificationes, esse putabat : hoc no- 
mine indignas, eo quod rerum universi 
natura semper maneret immutabilis, 
soliusque materiz eternum fluentis 

articule varie inter se modificarentur. 
Tic ratione si Eleaticos priores expli- 
cemus de motu disserentes, rationem 
facile dabimus, qui de rebus physicis 
disserere et phenomena naturalia ex- 

licare, salv& ist& hypothesi, potuerint. 
Quod tamen de iis negat Aristoteles, 
. conceptum motiis metaphysicum ad phy- 
sicum tranasferens;: ut, more suo, Ele- 
atico systemate corrupto, ed vehemen- 
tius illud premeret.” 

1 Parmenides, ap. Simplik. ad Ari- 
stot. Physic. fol. 9 a. 
ev S¢ pdowm rovtwv Aaywv, } mdvra 

kuBepya, &C. 

Plutarch, Amator, 18. 

2 See especially the remarkable pas- 
sage from Stobseus, Eclog. Phys, i. 28. 
p. 482, cited in Karsten, Frag. Parm. 

. 241, and Cicero, De Natur. Deor, 
1. 11, §. 28, with the Commentary of 
Krische, Forschungen auf dem Gehiete 
der alten Philosophie, viii. p. 98, seqq. 


It is impossible to make out with 
any clearness the Kosmos and its gene- 
ration as conceived by Parmenides. 
We cannot attain more than a general 
approximation to it. 

Diogen. Laert. ix. 21, viii. 48; 
Strabo, ii. p. 98 (on the authority of 
Poseidonius). Plutarch (Placit. Philos. 
iil. 11) and others ascribe to Parmenides 
the recognition not of five zones, but 
only of two. If it be true that Parme- 
nides held this opinion about the figure 
of the earth, the fact is honourable to 
his acuteness; for Leukippus, Anaxa- 
Forme Archelaus, Diogenes the Apol- 
oniate, and Demokritus, all thought 
the earth to be a flat, round surface, 
like a dish or a drum: Plato speaks 
about it in so confused a manner that 
his opinion cannot be made out: and 
Aristotle was the first who both affirm- 
ed and proved it to be spherical. The 
opinion had been propounded by some 
philosophers earlier than Anaxagoras, 
who controverted it. See the disserta- 
tion of L. Oettinger, Die Vorstellun- 
en der Griechen liber die Erde als 
Pnmelakerper Freiburg, 1850, p. 42- 
46. | 


\ 
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race as having been brought into existence by the power of the 
sun, and he seems to have gone into some detail respecting 
animal procreation, especially in reference to the birth ot male 
and female offspring. He supposed that the human mind, as 
well as the human body, was compounded of a mixture of the 
two elemental influences, diffused throughout all Nature: that 
like was perceived and known by like: that thought and sensa- 
tion were alike dependent upon the body, and upon the propor- 
tions of its elemental composition: that a certain limited 
knowledge was possessed by every object in Nature, animate or 
inanimate." 

Before we pass from Parmenides to his pupil and successor 
Zeno, who developed the negative and dialectic side of the Eleatic 
doctrine, it will be convenient to notice various other theories of 
the same century: first among them that of Herakleitus, who 
forms as it were the contrast and antithesis to Kenophanes and 
Parmenides. 

Herakleitus of Ephesus, known throughout antiquity by the 

_ denomination of the Obscure, comes certainly after 
Herak'eitus Pythagoras and Xenophanes and apparently before 
acure style, Parmenides. Of the two first he made special men- 
impressive ; ; : ‘ 
metaphors, tion, in one of the sentences, alike brief and contemp- 
content tuous, which have been preserved from his lost 
haematen treatise :— Much learning does not teach reason: 

otherwise it would have tanght Hesiod and Pythago- 
ras, Xenophanes and Hekateus.” In another passage Herakleitus 
spoke of the “extensive knowledge, cleverness, and wicked arts” 
of Pythagoras. He declared that Homer as well as Archilochus 
deserved to be scourged and expelled from the public festivals. 
His thoughts were all embodied in one single treatise, which he 
is said to have deposited in the temple of the Ephesian Artemis. 
It was composed in a style most perplexing and difficult to 
understand, full of metaphor, symbolical illustration, and anti- 


1 Diogen. Laert. ix. 22. éxety Teva. yvworr. 
2Parmen. Frag, v. 145; Theophras- 3 Diogen. L. ix. 1. eerie véov 
tus, De Sensu, Karsten, pp. 268, 270. ov Siddoxe.' ‘Holodov yap av edidiagte 
Parmenides (according to Theo- xai Wu@ayspyv, atris ra Hevohdvea nat 
hrastus) thought that the dead body, ‘Exaratov, &c. Ib. viii.1,6. Tu@aydpns 
having lost its flery element, had no Myyodpxov totopiny yoxnrey avOpwrar 
erception of light, or heat, or sound; padtora mavTOV, Kat dxAahdimevos TOUTAS 
but that it had perception of darkness, ras ovyypapas crotyrev ewirod codinv, 
cold, and silence—kal dAws dé ray rd bv = rodunabinv, Kaxorexvinv. 
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thesis: but this very circumstance imparted to it an air of 
poetical impressiveness and oracular profundity.’ It exercised a 
powerful influence on the speculative minds of Greece, both in 
the Platonic age and subsequently: the Stoics especially both 
commented on it largely (though with many dissentient opinions 
among the commentators), and borrowed with partial modifica- 
tions much of its doctrine.” | 

The expositors followed by Lucretius and Cicero 
Herakleitus as having proclaimed Fire to be the 


conceived 


Doctrine of 


universal and all-pervading element of nature ;° as 
Thales had recognised water, and Anaximenes air. 
This interpretation was countenanced by some strik- 
ing passages of Herakleitus: but when we put 
together all that remains from him, it appears that 
his main doctrine was not physical, but metaphysical 
or ontological: that the want of adequate general 
terms induced him to clothe it in a multitude of 
symbolical illustrations, among which fire was only 
one, though the most prominent and most significant. 
Xenophanes and the Hleates had recognised, as the only 


Herakleitus 
~—~perpetual 
process of 
generation 
and destruc- 
tion-—every- 
thing flows, 
nothing 
stands— 
transition of 
the ele- 
ments into 
each other 
backwards 
and for- 
wards. 


objective reality, One extended Substance or absolute Ens, per- 
petual, infinite, indeterminate, incapable of change or modifica- 
tion. They denied the objective reality of motion, change, gene- 
ration, and destruction—considering all these to be purely 
relative and phenomenal. Herakleitus on the contrary denied 





1Diogen. Laert. ix. 1-6. Theo- 
hrastus conceived that Herakleitus 
d left the work unfinished, from 
eccentricity of temperament (i7d pme- 
Aayyodtas). Of him, as of various 
others, it was imagined by some that 
his obscurity was intentional (Cicero, 
Nat. Deor. i. 26, 74, De Finib. 2, Bt 
words of Lucretius about Herakl 
are remarkable (i. 641) :— 


Clarus ob obscuram linguam magis 
inter inanes 

Quamde graves inter Greecos qui vera 
requirunt : 

Omnia enim stolidi magis admirantur 
amantque 


eitus 


Inversis que sub verbis latitantia' 


cernunt, 


Even Aristotle complains of the diffi- 
culty of understanding Herakleitus, 


The i 


and even of determining the proper 
punctuation (Rhetoric, iii. 5). 

2 Cicero, Nat. Deor., iii. 14, 35. 

3To some it appeared that Hera- 
kleitus hardly distinguished Fire from 
Air. Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2; Sext. 
Empiric. adv. Mathemat. vii. 127-129, 


x. 360. . 

4 Zeller’s account of the gered 
of Herakleitus in the second edition 
of his Philosophie der Griechen, vol. i. 
p. 450-496, is instructive. Marbach 
also is useful (Gesch. der Phil. s. 46-49); 
anc his (I[egelian) exposition of Hera- 
kleitus is further developed by Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle (Die Philosophie Hera- 
kleitos des Dunklen, published 1858). 
This last work is very copious and 
elaborate, throwing great light upon a 
ny aa essentially obscure and diffi- 
cult. 


earn seater NT rahe Re et i een ee Nee ere ee 
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everything in the nature of a permanent and perpetual substra- 
tum : he laid down nothing as permanent and perpetual except 
the process of change—the alternate sequence of generation and 
destruction, without beginning or end—generation and destruc- 
tion being in fact coincident or identical, two sides of the same 
process, since the generation of one particular state was the 
destruction of its antecedent contrary. All reality consisted in 
the succession and transition, the coming and going, of these 
finite and particular states: what he conceived as the infinite and 
universal, was the continuous process of transition from one 


finite state to the next—the perpetual work of destruction and | 


generation combined, which terminated one finite state in order 
to make room for a new and contrary state. 

This endless process of transition, or ever-repeated act of 
nr tae generation and destruction in one, was represented by 
metaphors Herakleitus under a variety of metaphors and sym- 
employedby jols—fire consuming its own fuel—a stream of water 
at pen: always flowing—opposite currents meeting and com- 
general bating each other—the way from above downwards, 
doctrine. and the way from below upwards, one and the same— 
war, contest, penal destiny or retributive justice, the law or 
decree of Zeus realising each finite condition of things and then 
destroying its own reality to make place for its contrary and 
successor. Particulars are successively generated and destroyed, 
none of them ever arriving at permanent existence :* the uni- 
versal process of generation and destruction alone continues. 
There is no Esse, but a perpetual Fieri: a transition from Esse 
to Non-Esse, from Non-Esse to Esse, with an intermediate tem- 
porary halt between them : a ceaseless meeting and confluence of 
the stream of generation with the opposite stream of destruction : 
a rapid and instant succession, or rather coincidence and coal- 


1Plato, Kratylus, p. 402, and yryvdpevor abryns, TO myddrore 
Thertet. p. 152, 153. hye pnd’ loracba. thy yéveowv, aAN’ 

Plutarch, De Ec apud Delphos, ¢. 18, amb orépparos det meTraBaddAovTav—ras 
p. 892. orang yap ob« dori euByvae mporas pOelpovcay yevérers Kal yArkias 
Sis Ta avrd Kad’ “Hpdkderov, ode rats emuyvyvoudvars. 
O@mris ovalas Sis aarba. Kara déuv Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 14, p. 711. 
GAN devryTL Kal Taxes pweraBodns oKid- Kéopov Tov auToy amdvTwy ovre TLS 
vno. Kal médw ovvdye, waAAoV Se Gedy ovr avOpmemruwv émoinrev: GAN Fv 
Oo ok ma&ALY OVER VETEPOY, GAN at Kal sora wip delgwor, OTTOMEVOY 
ima cuviorarat Kat amore i- wérpa Kal drooBevydpevov mérpa. Com- 
met, TpdgTeror Karl dmreror. “Odev pare also Eusebius, Preepar. Evang. 
ove’ eis rd elvar wmepaiver 7d xiv. 8,8; Diogen. L. ix. 8. 
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* 


escence, of contraries. Living and dead, waking and sleeping, 
light and dark, come into one or come round into each other : 
everything twists round into its contrary: everything both is 
and is not.t 

The universal law, destiny, or divine working (according to 
Herakleitus), consists in this incessant process of 
generation and destruction, this alternation of con- 
traries. To carry out such law fully, each of the 
particular manifestations ought to appear and +pass 
away instantaneously—to have no duration of its 
own, but to be supplanted by its contrary at once. 
And this happens to a great degree, even in cases 
where it does not appear to happen: the river appears 
unchanged, though the water which we touched a 
short time ago has flowed away :* we and all around 
us are in rapid movement, though we appear station- 
ary: the apparent sameness and fixity is thus a 
delusion. But Herakleitus does not seem to have 
thought that his absolute universal force was omnipotent, or 
accurately carried out in respect to all particulars. Some 
positive and particular manifestations, when once brought to 
pass, had a certain measure of fixity, maintaining themselves for 
more or less time before they were destroyed. There was a 
difference between one particular and another, in this respect of 
comparative durability: one was more durable, another less.$ 
But according to the universal law or destiny, each particular 
ought simply to make its appearance, then to be supplanted and 
re-absorbed ; so that the time during which it continued on the 
scene was, aS it were, an unjust usurpation, obtained by en- 


Nothing 
permanent 
except the 
law of pro- 
cess and im- 
plication of 
contraries— 
the trans- 
mutative 
force. Fixity 
of particu- 
lars is an 
illusion for 
the most 
part: so far 
as it exists, 
it is & sin 
against the 
order of 
Nature. 


8” ov, GAAG TAVTO Kol del, AAG Aav- 
Odvew rodro THY erépav aicOyow— 
which words Toaglte ss refer to Hera- 
kleitus. See Preller, Hist. Phil. Greec. 
Rom. s. 47. 

3 Lassalle, Philosophie des Hera- 
kleitos, vol. i. pp. 54,55. ‘‘ Andrerseits 


1 Plato, So hist. p. 242 E. Avadepd- 
sa yap aei Fuuhdperar. 

Plotarch, Consolat. ad Apollonium 

c. 10, p. 106, lore yap. €v HMLY avTots 

OUK dori 0 Odvaros ; kal Ff pyovw “Hpa- 

KAgiTos, TavrTd 7° eu Cav Kai TebvyKds, 

Kai 7d eypyyopds Kal "rd Kadeddor, Kat 




















véov Kai ynpardv: rdéde yap merarerdvra 
éxelvd, éott, KaKxeiva ma&dcy peTarerdvra 
TAUTA. 

Pseudo- Origenes, Refut. Elser. ix. 10, 
‘O @eds nwEpn, eUpporn—KEtnwr, 0ép0s— 
MOAEHLOS, ELp}VN—KGpOS, anes, &. 

2 Aristot. De Ccelo, ili. 1, p. 298, b. 
30; Physic. viii. 3, p. 253, b. 5 hao 
ques kiveloda. tay bvrav ov Ta pev Ta 


bieten die sinnlichen Existenzen gra- 
duelle oder Mass-Unterschiede dar, je 
nachdem in ihnen das Moment des 
festen Seins tiber die Unruhe uct 
Werdens vorwiegt oder nicht ; 

diese Graduation wird also pigleich 
den Leitfaden zur Classification der 
yerschiedenen Existenz-formen bil- 
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croaching on the equal right of the next comer, and by sus- 
pending the negative agency of the universal. Hence arises an 
antithesis or hostility between the universal law or process on 
one side, and the persistence of particular states on the other. 
The universal law or process is generative and destructive, 
positive and negative, both in one: but the particular realities in 
which it manifests itself are all positive, each succeeding to its 
antecedent, and each striving to maintain itself against the 
negativity or destructive interference of the universal process. 
Each particular reality represented rest and fixity: each held 
ground as long as it could against the pressure of the cosmical 
force, essentially moving, destroying, and renovating. Hera- 
kleitus condemns such pretensions of particular states to separate 
stability, inasmuch as it keeps back the legitimate action of the 











universal force, in the work of destruction and renovation. 
The theory of ‘Herakleitus thus recognised no permanent sub- 


Tilustra- 


stratum, or Ens, either material or immaterial—no 


tions by category either of substance or quality—but only a 


which Hera- 


icleitus sym- ceaseless principle of movement or change, generation 
bolized his and destruction, position and negation, immediately 


erpetual 


orce,de- | Succeeding, or coinciding with each other.’ It is this 
stroyingand principle or everlasting force which he denotes under 
so many illustrative phrases—“the common (76 Evvdv), 


generating. 


1 Aristot. De Coelo, iii. 1, p. 298, 
b. 30. Ot 88 ra pév GAdAa wdvra yi- 
veoOai ré hace Kat perv, etvar 6€ rayiws 
ovddv, &y 86 te povov vropuéverv, && oF 
TOUTa Tavra preraoxynmarigerOa, mépv- 
kev* Orrep €oixaciy BovAcaOar Aéyery aAAOL 
Té€ TodAOL Kai “HpdkAecros 0 ’Edéotos. 
See the explanation given of this pas- 
sage by Lassalle, vol. il. p. 21, 39, 40, 
founded on the comment of Simplikins. 
He explains it as an universal law or 
ideal force—die reine Idee des Werdens 
selbst (p. nae and ‘‘ eine unsinnliche Po- 
tenz” (p. 25). Yet, ini. p. 55 of his ela- 
borate exposition, he does indeed say, 
,, about the theory of Herakleitus, ‘‘ Hier 
sind zum erstenmale die sinnlichen Be- 
stimmtheiten zu bloss verschiedenen 
und absolut in einander iibergehenden 
Formen eines identischen, ihnen zu 
Grunde liegenden, Substrats herab- 
gesetzt”. ut this last expression 
appears to me to contradict the 
whole tenor and peculiarity of Las- 
salle’s own explanation of the He- 


rakleitean theory. He insists almost 
in every page (compare Ii. p. 156) that 
‘‘das Allgemeine” of Herakleitus is 
*‘reines Werden ; reiner, steter, erzeu- 
gender, Prozess”. This process cannot 
with any propriety be called a sub- 
stratum, and Herakleitus admitted no 
other. In thus rejecting any substra- 
tum he stoodalone. Lassalle has been 
careful in showing that Fire was not 
understood by Herakleitus as a sub- 
stratum (as water by Thales), butasa 
symbol for the universal force or law. 
In the theory of Herakleitus no sub- 
stratum was recognised—no réée re or 
ovoia—in the same way as Aristotle 
observes about 7d amepov (Physic. iii. 
6, a. 22-31) Gore rd amepov ov Set 
AapBdvery ws db Tt, olov avOpwrov 
q otxiav, GAN ws 7 HMepa A€yerar Kat 
6 aya, ols 7 elvar od X ws oboia 
Tes yéyovev, aA’ aet ev ye 
vécet H POopa, et Kat merepa~ 
opévoy, GAA’ aei ye ETEpov Kat 
€TEepov. 




















os 
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the universal, the all-comprehensive (rd mepiéyov), the governing, 
the divine, the name or reason of Zeus, fire, the current of oppo- 
sites, strife or war, destiny, justice, equitable measure, Time or 
the Succeeding,” &c. The most emphatic way in which this 
theory could be presented was, as embodied, in the coincidence 
or co-affirmation of contraries. Many of the dicta cited and 
preserved out of Herakleitus are of this paradoxical tenor. 
Other dicta simply affirm perpetual flow, change, or transition, 
without. express allusion to contraries: which latter, however, 
though not expressed, must be understood, since change was con- 
ceived as a change from one contrary to the other.? In the Hera- 
kleitean idea, contrary forces come simultaneously into action : 
destruction and generation always take effect together: there is 
no negative without a positive, nor positive without a negative.® 
Such was the metaphysical or logical foundation of the philo- 
sophy of Herakleitus: the idea of an eternal process 
of change, manifesting itself in the perpetual destruc- 
tion and renovation of particular realities, but having 
itself no reality apart from these particulars, and ex- 
isting only in them as an immanent principle or con- 
dition. This principle, from the want of appropriate abstract 
terms, he expressed in a variety of symbolical and metaphorical 


Water~in- 
termediate 
between 
Fire (Air 
and Harth. 

















1 Aristotle or Pseudo-Aristotle, De 
Mundo, c. 5, p. 396, b. 20. Tatrd dé 
TOUTO Ww Kal To mwapa TH aKoTELVD 
Aeydmavov ‘Hpaxracr@: “ovvaipeas otAa 
kai ovxi otAa, ovmdepdmevoy Kal Sca- 
pepduevov, cuvgsoy Kai Sia@Sov, Kat éx 
mavtwy av Kat e& évds mavra.” Hera- 
clid. Allegor. ap. Schleiermacher (He- 
rakleitos, p. 528), ToTamots Tots avrots 
éuBaivoumey re Kal ovx euPaivomer, etuév 
re Kat ovx eiév: Plato, Sophist. p. 
242, E., Suadhepduevoy aei svudéperor: 
Aristotle, Metaphys. iii. 7, p. 1012, b. 24, 
€ouxe 8° 6 ev “Hpaxdelrou Adyos, Adywv 
mavro. elvar Kat wh elvo, dmravra aes 
movety: Aristot. Topic. viii.5, p. 155, b., 
olov ayabby Kai kaxdy elvar ravroy, 
Kaddrep ‘“Hpdkrerés dyow: also Ari- 
stot. Physic. i. 2, p. 185, b. Compare 
the various Herakleitean phrases cited 
in Pseudo-Origen. Refut. Heres. 
Fragm. ix. 10; also Krische, For- 
schungen auf dem Gebiete der alten 
Philosophie, vol. i. p. 370-468. 

Bernays and Lassalle (vol. i p. 81) 
contend, on reasonable grounds eed bh 
in opposition to Zeller, p. 495), that the 


following verses in the Fragments of 
Parmenides falee to Herakleitus : 


ols To méAe Te Kal ovK elvar TaUTOYV Vevd- 
pLorraL 

Kov ravrov, rdvtwy S¢ wadivrpomds éore 
KéAeuGos. 


The commentary of Alexander Aphro- 
dis. on the Metaphysica says, “* Hera- 
clitus ergo cum diceret omnem rem 
esse et non esse et opposita simul con- 
sistere, contradictionem veram simul 
esse statuebat, et omnia dicebat esse 
vera” (Lassalle, p. 83). 

One of the metaphors by which 
Herakleitus illustrated his theory of 
opposite and co-existent forces, was the 
pulling and pushing of two sawyers 
with the same saw. See Bernays, He- 
raclitea, part i. p. 16; Bonn, 1848. 

2 Aristot. Physic. viii. 3, p. 258, b. | 
80, «is rovvavriov ag N addotwors : 
also iii. 5, p. 205, a. 6, mdvra yap mera- 
BaddAe ef evavriov eis évavriov, olov éx 
Beppod ets Wuxpdy. 
‘on Lassalle, Herakleitos, vol. i. p, 


F 


Sa delineation abana echt imablberee innihienain1i canhalenanamnan aad 
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phrases, among which Fire stood prominent.) But though Fire 
was thus often used to denote the principle or ideal process itself, 
the same word was also employed to denote that one of the ele- 
ments which formed the most immediate manifestation of the 
principle. In this latter sense, Fire was the first stage of in- 
cipient reality: the second stage was water, the third earth. 
This progression, fire, water, earth, was in Herakleitcan language 
“the road downwards,” which was the same as “the road up- ho 
wards,” from earth to water and ayain to fire. The death of fire ie 
was its transition into water: that of water was its transition mo 
partly into earth, partly into flame. As fire was the type of 
extreme mobility, perpetual generation and destruction—so earth 
was the type of fixed and stationary existence, resisting move- 
ment or change as much as possible. Water was intermediate 
between the two. | 

Herakleitus conceived the sun and stars, not as solid bodies, 

but as meteoric aggregations perpetually dissipated a 

Serena og and perpetually renewed or fed, by exhalation upward Da 
solid bodies, from the water and earth. The sun became extin- 
agerega- guished and rekindled in suitable measure and propor- 
pete ade tion, under the watch of the Erinnyes, the satellites 
SS hoa of Justice. These celestial lights were contained in 
ielipses— : : 
&mvpwors, troughs, the open side of which was turned towards 
pr destruc: our vision. In case of eclipses the trough was for the 
Ronee by time reversed, so that the dark side was turned to- 

wards us ; and the different phases of the moon were 


occasioned by the gradual turning round of the trough in which 





Iecemetecne reheat 


na SRG. trie NARRATE ace eM mang ote 


1 See a striking passage cited from 
Grogory of Nyssa by Lassalle (vol. i. p. 
287), illustrating this characteristic 
of fire; the flame of a lamp appears 
to continue the same, but it is onl 
a succession of flaming particles, eac 
of which takes fire and is extinguished 
in the same instant:—dorep ro di 
ris OpvadrAidos wup TO wey Soxety act 

avTd daiverat—rd yap cuvexis det 
ris Kivioews adidoracroy avTd Kal 
mreusyoy mpds davrd Seixvuor—r7yp Se 

An@eig mdvrore avrd ¢avTd siadexd- 
pevov, ovSdrore 7d abr pdvei—h yap 
éfednvabeion Sia THs Oepudryntos ixnas 
6mod re &Faehroydson Kali «ais 
Acyvdy éxxavdetoa were rout 
On, &e. 


2Diogen. Laert. ix. 9; Clemens 
Alexand, Strom. v. 14, p. 509, vi. 2, 
Ds 624. Iupds rporat mpwroy Oéhacoa, 

aharryns &¢ To pev Fusov yy, 7d 8 
quscov moyorip. A full explanation of 
tho curious expression rpynoryp is given 
by Lassalle (Herakl. vol. fi. p. 87-90). 
Seo Brandis (Handbuch der Cir. Philos, 
sect. xliii. p. 164), and Plutarch (De 
Primo Frigido, ¢. 17, p. 952, F.). 

The distinction made by Hera- 
kleitus, but not clearly marked out 
or preserved, between the tdeal jire or 
universal process, and the elementary 
Jire or tirst stage towards renlisation, 
is brought out by Lassalle (Herakleitos, 
vol. ii. p. 25-29). 
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her light was contained. Of the phenomena of thunder and 
lightning also, Herakleitus offered some explanation, referring 
them to aggregations and conflagrations of the clouds, and violent 
currents of winds. Another hypothesis was often ascribed to 
Herakleitus, and was really embraced by several of the Stoics in 
later times—that there would come a time when all existing 
things would be destroyed by fire (ékmépwois), and afterwards 
again brought into reality in a fresh series of changes. But this 
hypothesis appears to have been conceived by him metaphysically 
rather than physically. Fire was not intended to designate the 
physical process of combustion, but was a symbolical phrase for 
the universal process ; the perpetual agency of conjoint destruc- 
tion and renovation, manifesting itself in the putting forth and 
re-absorption of particulars, and having no other reality except 
as immanent in these particulars? The determinate Kosmos of 
the present moment is perpetually destroyed, passing into fire or 
the indeterminate: it is perpetually renovated or passes out of 
fire into water, earth—out of the indeterminate, into the various 
determinate modifications. At the same time, though Heraklei- 
tus seems to have mainly employed these symbols for the purpose 
of signifying or typifying a metaphysical conception, yet there 
was no clear apprehension, even in his own mind, of this gene- 
rality, apart from all symbols: so that the illustration came to 
count as a physical fact by itself, and has been so understood by 
many.® The line between what he meant as the ideal or meta-~ 
physical process, and the elementary or physical process, is not 
easy to draw, in the fragments which now remain. 





1 Aristot. Meteorol. ii. e. p. 845, a. 
Plato, Republ. vi. p. 498, c. 11; Plu- 
tarch, De Exilio, c. 11, p. 604 A.; 
Plutarch, De Isid. et Osirid. c. 48, 
p. 370, E.; Diogen. L. ix. 10; Plu- 
tarch, Placit. Philos. ii. 17-22-24-28, 
p. 889-891; Stobzus, Eclog. Phys. i. 

4. 


. 504, 

About the doctrine of the Stoics, 
built in part upon this of Herakleitus, 
see Cicero, Natur. Deor. ii. 46; Seneca, 
Quest. Natur. ii. 5, vi. 16. 

2 Aristot. or Pseudo-Aristot., De 
Mundo, é« mdvrwv & Kai é& évds 
wavra. : 

3 See Lassalle, Herakleitos, vol. ii. 
8. 26-27, p. 182-258. 5 


Compare about the obscure and 
debated meaning of the Herakleitean 
exmvpwots, Schleiermacher, Heraklei- 
tos, p. 103; Zeller, Philos. der Griech. 
vol. 1. p. 477-479. 

The word écakdounors stands as the 
antithesis (in the language of Hera- 
kleitus) to éxmrvpwois. A aan from 
Philo Judeus is cited by Lassalle 
illustrating the Herakleitean move- 
ment from ideal unity into totality 
of sensible particulars, forwards and 
backwards—6é 5& yovoppvis (Adyos) éx 
Kéopov mdvra Kat els KéoKOY avayun, 
dd Oeod S& pydey olduevos, “Hpaxde- 
Teiou ddfys ératpos, Képov Kal ypnomo- 


civ, Kot dy To Tay Kai mévra dmorPy 


1—3 





aT SE TET OE IAP ERT a er 
Fertet St ame A RAH mae OS Tete a anit mee er ORE SS seme? ne 


= ee ee 
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The like blending of metaphysics and physics—of the abstract 
His doc. - @HA_-Notional with the concrete and sensible—is to be 
trinesre- found in the statements remaining from Herakleitus 
spectingthe sespecting the human soul and human knowledge. 
Powis The human soul, according to him, was an effluence or 
All wisdom outlying portion of the Universal!—the fire—the per- 
zesided in petual movement or life of things. As such, its 
sal Reason’ nature was to be ever in movement: but it was im- 


Biauon is - prisoned and obstructed by the body, which repre- 
worthless. sented the stationary, the fixed, the particwlar—that 
which resisted the universal force of change. So long as a man 
lived, his soul or mind, though thus confined, participated more 
or less in the universal movement: but when he died, his body 
ceased to participate in it, and became therefore vile, “fit only to 
be cast out like dung”. Every man, individually considered, 
was irrational ;? reason belonged only to the universal or the 
whole, with which the mind of each living man was in conjunc- 
tion, renewing itself by perpetual absorption, inspiration or in- 
halation, vaporous transition, impressions through the senses and 
the pores, &c. During sleep, since all the media of communica- 
tion, except only those through respiration, were suspended, the 
mind became stupefied and destitute of memory. Like coals 
when the fire is withdrawn, it lost its heat and tended towards 
extinction. On waking, it recovered its full communication with 
the great source of intelligence without—the universal all-com- 
prehensive process of life and movement. Still, though this was 


alocdywv--where képos and ypnopood 
are ised to illustrate the same ‘dead 
antithesis as Scaxdounors and dxmpwors 
(Lassalle, vol. i, p. 232). ; 

1Sext. Empiric. adv. Mathem. vil. 
180. 7 émigerwOctoa rots nuerdpors ow- 
Mac ard TOU mepieyovros Motpa. 

Plutarch, Sympos., p. 644. vexves 
komrpiwv CxBAnTOTEpOL. 

-Jutarch, Placit. Philos. i. 28, p. 884. 
‘Hpdxdeuros jpcniay Kat ordow dk tov 


— GAwY avyjpees cori yap TodTO THY veKpov. 


28ee Schiciermacher, Herakleitos, 
p. 522; Sext. Mimpir. adv. Mathem. 
viii. 286, 

8 The passage of Sextus Kmpiricus 
(adv. Mathom. vii. 127-134) is curious 
and instructive about Herakleitis. 

"Aptoke yap toe voe (licraklei- 
tus) ro mepidxov yas AoyiKdvy Te dy 


Kail pevipes—rotroy Sh rév Oelov 
Adyov, Ka” “Hpdkadecrov, &’ pyanvers 
onacavTes vorpol yurducda, Kol dv jody 
Urvows AnOator, Kara be cycpruw mdduw 
cudpoves. cv yap rots Umvow puodvrov 
Toy alobytixay mop yotgera THS 
mpos 6 mepudyov wupdulas Oo dy quly 
voids, Movis THs KaTd avamvony mpoo- 
dioews rugoncrys olored repos pigys, 
Replace cts Te arofddce fv  mporepov 
elxe punpwovuxny Suvapiv. dv S¢ dypnyo- 
poo. wadivy bd rdv alodyrixiv mépov 
Borep Sa riviovy Oupiduy mpokdwas Kat 
Th mepidxovTe oupsdadrdwy Aoyuchy dy 
Svera. dvvamv. Then follows the 
simile about coals brought near to, or 
removed away from, the fire. 

The Stoic version of this Heraklei- 
tean doctrine, ix to be seen in Marcus 
Antoninus, villi, 64. Mykdre pdvov 
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the one and only source of intelligence open to all waking men, 
the greater number of men could neither discern it for them- 
selves, nor understand it without difficulty even when pointed 
out to them. Though awake, they were not less unconscious or 
forgetful of the process going on around them, than if they had 
been asleep.1 The eyes and ears of men with barbarous or stupid 
souls, gave them false information.? They went wrong by fol- 
lowing their own individual impression or judgment: they lived 
as if reason or intelligence belonged to each man individually. 
But the only way to attain truth was, to abjure all separate 
reason, and to follow the common or universal reason. Each 
man’s mind must become identified and familiar with that com- 
mon process which directed and transformed the whole: in so 
far as he did this, he attained truth: whenever he followed any 
private or separate judgment of his own, he fell into error. The 
highest pitch of this severance of the individual judgment was 
seen during sleep, at which time each man left the common world 
to retire into a world of his own. 

By this denunciation of the mischief of private judgment, 
Herakleitus did not mean to say that a man ought to py vniver- 
think like his neighbours or like the public. In his $1 Reason, 
view the public were wrong, collectively as well as mean the 





cu_mvEely TH wepLéxoveTe apt, 1 Sextus Empiricus (adv. Math. vii. 


arr’ non kat cumdpovety TO Te- 
préxovre. wavra voep@. OV yap 
Wrrov » voepa Svvauis wavryn KéxuTar 
Kat dramehoimke To ord BovdAonéve, 
nrep ) aepwdys Te davarvetoa, Suva- 
Mevo, 

The Stoics, who took up the doc- 
trine of Herakleitus with farther ab- 
straction and analysis, distinguished 
and named separately matters which 
he conceived in one and named to- 
gether—the physical inhalation of air 
—the metaphysical supposed influx 
of intelligence—inspiration in _ its 
literal and metaphorical senses. The 
word ro mepiéyov, a8 he conceives it, 
seems to denote, not any distinct or 
fixed local region, but the rotatory 
movement or circulation of the ele- 
ments, fire, water, earth, reverting back 
into each other. Lassalle, vol. ii. p. 119- 
120; which transition also is denoted 


~ by the word davaéuulaccs in the Hera- 


eitean sense—cited from Heraklei- 
tus by Aristotle. De Anima, i. 2, 16. 


182) here cites the first words of the 
treatise of Herakleitus (compare also 
Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 5). Adyou rovde 
éovros agvvero. yiyvovrat avOpwroe Kat 
mpocbey H axodoat Kal dcovoavres TO 
mpaTov'=—rovs S& adAAovs avOpadrous 
AavOdve. oxdoa eyepOevres mocovow 
SKwomep OKdaa eUSovres emidAavGdvorTat. 

2 Sext. Empiric. ib. vii. 126, a cita- 
tion from Herakleitus. 

3 Sext. Emp. ib. vii. 183 (the words 
of Herakleitus) 6c de €rec@at ro 
Evv@:—rod Adyou 8& édvros fuvod, 
Gdovew of moddol ws iWiav éxovres 
ppdvycy * n § Gorey ovK GAO te 
aAA €EHyNoTLS TOU THSTOV THS 
rou mavros StoexH#aoews? S10 Kad” - 
5 TL ay aUTOD TIS MYNUNS KOLWMVHTWMEY, 
adnOedonev, & 8& av iidowmer, pev- 
bdmeda. 

4 Plutarch, De Superstit. c. 8, p. 166, 

See also the passage in Cle- 
mens Alexandr. Strom. iv. 22, about 
the comparison of sleep to death by 
Herakleitus: ¢ 





meen AER we ee ee 


Seinen potter Ran tegen Agr ea, 





per lp BEES Spake 


coargrenete cats were e a 4 
Nerereiiene te ea ent eta OT een eh RIE WTA eg NSM ia ESET CRESTS Tatoo EGE steamers i St Art 
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Ben Or individually. The universal reason to which he made 
itis,butasit appeal, was not the reason of most men as it actually 
ought to be. is, but that which, in his theory, ought to be their 
reason :! that which formed the perpetual and governing process 
throughout all nature, though most men neither recognised nor 
attended to it, but turned away from it in different directions 
equally wrong. No man was truly possessed of reason, unless 
his individual mind understood the general scheme of the 
universe, and moved in full sympathy with its perpetual move- 
ment and alternation or unity of contraries? The universal 
process contained in itself a sum-total of particular contraries 
which were successively produced and destroyed : to know the 
universal was to know these contraries In one, and to recognise 
them as transient, but correlative and inseparable, manifestations, 
each implying the other—not as having each a separate reality 
and each excluding its contrary. In so far as a man’s mind 
maintained its kindred nature and perpetual conjoint movement 
with the universal, he acquired true knowledge ; but. the indi- 
vidualising influences arising from the body usually overpowered 
this kindred with the universal, and obstructed the continuity of 
this movement, so that most persons became plunged in error and 
illusion. 





1Sextus FPmpiricus misinterprots 
the Herakleitean theory when he re- 
presents it (vii. 134) as laying down. 
—ra Koy patvdueva, mora, os av 
TO ney Kpevduneva tb Ta 8& Kar’ 
iStav éxaorw, Wevdj. Herakleitus de- 
nounces mankind postactinatd as in 
error. Origen. Philosophum. i. 4; 
Diog. Laert. ix. 1. 

2‘he analogy and sympathy be- 
tween the individual mind and the 
cosmical process—between the know- 
ing and the known—was reproduced 
in many forms among the ancient phi- 
losophors. It appears in the Platonic 
Timseus, c. 20, p. 47 ©. 

To xiwvovpmevoy To Kivoundvy ryeyri- 
oxeobo. was the doctrine of several 
hilosophers. Avistot. De Anima, 1. 
. Plato, Kratylus, p. 412 As cat wiv 
Hye émonrjyy pnvie as epopdvocs 
mois mpdyuaciww éropdyns THs yoxns 
ais atlas Adyov, Kat ovre dsmoderro- 
pévns otra moodeotons. A remarkable 
assage from the comment of Phi- 
oponus (on tho treatise of Aristotle 
De Anima) is cited by Lussalle, ii. p. 


$30, describing the Herakloitean doc- 
trine, 8 rodro ex trys avalupcaocws 
avrny @deyey Ciferakluitus): roy yap 
mpaynarav cy Kujoce ovrav Sety rot 
To yirwoxoy ta mpdypara dy Kuvieres 
clyat, iva cupmapadeoy adrois 
éhawrnrar Kat ehapnegy atrots. 
Also Simplikius ap. Lassalle, p. 341: 
dv perapory >» ouvexer Ta Svra. 
wroriduevas 5 ‘TIpdxdccros, Kai 76 
yrwrdpavoy alta rh drady ylvwoKoy: 
guvdrarda. éBovdAcra ws det aves Kard. 
VWOTEKOY bv KL o Ee. 

$Stobaus, Heolog. Phys. op. 68; 
and the passage of Philo Judeus, 
cited by Schleiermacher, p. 4875 a8 
well ag more fully by Lassalle, vol. 
li, p. 265-v67 (Quis rerum divinar. 
heres, p. 503, Mangey): ev yap 76 
&& dudoty tov dvavriwy, o0 runddvros 
vopima, Ta tvayria. Ov ror’ dorriv 3 
agi “EhAnves tov méyav Kat doldiuov 
map”  avrots ‘Hpdkderrov, Kebarator 
s abrod mpormaduevov prrocodlas, 
auxely ws ebpdoct kay; moray yap 
evpynia Maviouas corey. 
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The absolute of Herakleitus stands thus at the opposite pole as 
compared with that of Parmenides: it is. absolute peareitus 
movement, change, generation and destruction— at the oppo- 

: ae site pole 
negation of all substance and stability,1 except as a from Par- 
temporary and unbecoming resistance of each succes- ™™M4°S- 
sive particular to the destroying and renewing current of the 
universal. The Real, on this theory, was a generalisation, not of 
substances, but of facts, events, changes, revolutions, destructions, 
generations, &c., determined by a law of justice or necessity 
which endured, and which alone endured, for ever. Herakleitus 
had many followers, who adopted his doctrine wholly or par- 
tially, and who gave to it developments which he had not 
adverted to, perhaps might not have acknowledged.” It was 
found an apt theme by those who, taking a religious or poetical 
view of the universe, dwelt upon the transitory and contemptible 
value of particular existences, and extolled the grandeur or power 
of the universal. It suggested many doubts and debates respect- 
ing the foundations of logical evidence, and the distinction of 
truth from falsehood ; which debates will come to be noticed 
hereafter, when we deal with the dialectical age of Plato and 





Aristotle. 


After Herakleitus, and seemingly at the same time with 


1 The great principle of Herakleitus 
which Aristotle states in order to reject 
(Physic. viii. 3, p. 253, b. 10, pact reves 
KivetoOa, TaY OYTwY ov Ta Mev ra 8’ 
ov, GAAG mévra Kal debt GAAG AavOdvey 
rovTo Tyv Huetépay atodnow) Now 
stands averred in modern physical 

hilosophy. Mr. Grove observes, in 
his instructive Treatise on the Corre- 
lation of Physical Forces, p. 22: 

“Of absolute rest, Nature gives us 
no evidence. All matter, as far as 
we can (dliscern, is ever in movement: 
not merely in masses, as in the plane- 
tary spheres, but also molecularly, or 
throughout its intimate structure. 
Thus every alteration of temperature 
produces a molecular change through- 
out the whole substance heated or 
cooled: slow chemical or electrical 
forces, actions of light or invisible 
radiant forces, are always at play; so 
that, as a fact, we cannot predicate of 
any portion of matter, that it is abso- 
lutely at rest.” 

2 Many references to Herakleitus are 


found in the recently published books 
of the Refutatio Heresium by Pseudo- 
Origen or Hippolytus—especially Book 
ix. p. 279-288, ed. Miller. To judge 
by various specimens there given, it 
would appear that his juxta-positions 
of contradictory predicates, with the 
game subject, would be recognised as 
paradoxes merely in appearance, and 
not in reality, if we had his own ex- 
planation. Thus he says (p. 282) ‘‘ the 
pure and the corrupt, the drinkable 
and the undrinkable, are one and the 
same.” Which is explained as follows: - 
‘The gea is most pure and most cor- 
rupt: to fish, it is drinkable and nutri- 
tive; to men, it is undrinkable and 
destructive.” This explanation ap- 

ears to have been given by Hera~- 

eitus himself, @dAacoa, Pyoitv, &e. 

These are only paradoxes in appear- 
ance—the relative predicate being af- 
firmed without mention of its corre- 
late. When you supply the correlate 
to each predicate, there remains no 
contradiction at all. ae 
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Empedokles Parmenides, we arrive at Empedokles (about 500-430 
rales hee B.o.) and his memorable doctrine of the Four Ele- 
four ele- ments. This philosopher, a Sicilian of Agrigentum, 
fea iotae and a distinguished as well as popular-minded 
ai restrain- citizen, expounded his, views in poems, of which 
g forces. : ; j ae : 

Lucretius! speaks with high admiration, but of which 

few fragments are preserved. He agreed with Parmenides, and 
dissented from Herakleitus and the Ionic philosophers, in reject- 
ing all real generation and destruction.? That which existed had 
not been generated and could not be destroyed. Empedokles 
explained what that was, which men mistook for generation and 
destruction. There existed four distinct elements—Earth, Water, 
Air, and Fire—eternal, inexhaustible, simple, homogeneous, 
equal, and co-ordinate with each other. Besides these four 
substances, there also existed two moving forces, one contrary to 
the other—-Love or Friendship, which brought the elements into 
conjunction—Enmity or Contest, which separated them. Here 
were alternate and conflicting agencies, either bringing together 
different portions of the elements to form a new product, or 
breaking up the product thus formed and separating the con- 
stituent elements. Sometimes the Many were combined into 
One ; sometimes the One was decomposed into Many. Genera- 
tion was simply this combination of elements already existing 
separately—not the calling into existence of anything new: 
destruction was in like manner the dissolution of some com- 
pound, not the termination of any existent simple substance. 
The four simple substances or elements (which Empedokles 
sometimes calls by names of the popular Deities — Zeus, 
Héré, Aidoneus, &c.), were the roots or foundations of every- 
thing.* | | 
From the four elements—acted upon by these two forces, 


1 Lucretius, i. 781. GAAG pdvov pikus re SuddAakis re wryév- 


Carmina quin etiam divini pectoris ejus barie pias ak F ; 
Vociferantur et exponunt Tybclana Fe: tore, vows 8 ert rots dvondgerae avOpi- 
perta: , TOLOLV. 2 wo a 
Ut vix human4 videatur stirpe creatus. vor here is par pall ar its 
9 : primary sense, as derivative from 
Empedokles, Frag. v. 77-83, ed. pvopar equivalent to yéveors. _ Com- 


Karsten, p. 96: pare Plutarch adv. Koloten, p. 1111, 
divas obdevds éorw ardyrwv 1112. 
Ovytoy, obSé Tis ovAoMévov Pavaroto 3Emp. Fr. v. 55. Téocapa rev 


TedevTH, TAVTWOY PLodLara. 
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abstractions or mythical personifications — Empe- 
dokles showed how the Kosmos was constructed. He 
- supposed both forces to be perpetually operative, but 
not always with equal efficacy: sometimes the one 
was predominant, sometimes. the other, sometimes 
there was equilibrium between them. Things ac- 
cordingly pass through a perpetual and ever-renewed 
cycle. ‘The complete preponderance of Love brings 
all the elements into close and compact unity, 
Enmity being for the time eliminated. Presently the 
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Construc- 
tion of the 
Kosmos 
from these 
elements 
and forces— 
action and 
counter ac- 
tion of love 
and enmity. 
The Kosmos 
alternately 
made and 
unmade. 


action of the latter recommences, and a period ensues in which 
Love and Enmity are simultaneously operative ; until at length 
Enmity becomes the temporary master, and all union is for the 
time dissolved. But this condition of things does not last. Love 
again becomes active, so that partial and increasing combination 
of the elements is produced, and another period commences—the 
simultaneous action of the two forces, which ends in renewed 
empire of Love, compact union of the elements, and temporary 





exclusion of Enmity.* 


This is the Empedoklean cycle of things,? divine or predestined, 


without beginning or end: perpetual substitution of 


new for old compounds—constancy only in the general Klean eee 
principle of combination and dissolution. The Kos- destined 
mos which Empedokles undertakes to explain, takes things— 
its commencement from the period of complete em- supe 
pire of Love, or compact and undisturbed union of all Goo, 
the elements. This he conceives and divinises under Empire of . 
: Enmity— 
the name of Spherus—as One sphere, harmonious, disengage- 
uniform, and universal, having no motion, admitting separ ation 
0. @ ele- 


no parts or separate existences within it, exhibiting 


1 Zeller, Philos. der Griech., vol. i. Also :— 
p. 525-528, ed. 2nd. 
2 Emp. Frag. v. 96, Karst., p. 98: 


Odtws 4 wav ev ex mAcévwy penddnke 


ovdé ror’, olw, 


kat yap kal mapds jy Te at Eooerat 


tovtuv duporépwy (Love and Dis- 
cord) kewdoerar domeros aldv. 


duerOae 
oe maAu Suabuvrds évds mAdgov’ éxre- These are new Empedoklean verses, 
Adover, derived from the recently published 


TH pev ylyvovral re Kai od odiow 
Eumedos aids 
q 58 7a8’ dAAdooovTa Suapmepés ov- 


an. 


fragments of Hippolytus (Her. Refut.) 
printed by Stein, v. 110, in_his 
collection of the Fragments of Em- 


Sapa Arjyet, pedokles, p. 43. Compare another 
Tavty 5” aiév carww axivyra xara passage in the same treatise of Hip- 
KUKAOY. ! polytus, p. 251. 
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ments— no one of the four elements distinctly, “instabilis 
astronomy 


and meteo- tellus, innabilis unda”—a sort of chuos.t At the time 
rology. prescribed by Fate or Necessity, the action of Enmity 
recommenced, penetrating gradually through the interior of 
Spherus, “agitating the members of the God one after another,” ? 
disjvining the parts from each other, and distending the compact 
ball into a vast porous mass. This mass, under the simultancous 
and conflicting influences of Love and Enmity, became distributed 
partly into homogeneous portions, where each of the four 
elements was accumulated by itself—partly into compounds or 
individual substances, where two or more elements were found 
in conjunction. Like had an appetite for Like—Air for Air, 
Fire for Fire, and so forth: and a farther extension of this 
appetite brought about the mixture of different elements in 
harmonious compounds. First, the Air disengaged itself, and 
occupied a position surrounding the central mass of Earth and 
Water : next, the Fire also broke forth, and placed itself exter- 
nally to the Air, immediately in contact with the outermost 
crystalline sphere, formed of condensed and frozen air, which 
formed the wall encompassing the Kosmos. A remnant of Fire 
and Air still remained embodied in the Earth, but the great mass 
of both so distributed themselves, that the former occupied most 
part of one hemisphere, the latter most part of the other. The 
rapid and uniform rotation of the Kosmos, caused by the exterior 
tion, as now explained, the whole 


material of creation would rush into 
close contact, and the universe would 


1 Emped. Fr. v. 60, Karsten : 
Ovrus dpuovins muxiva Kpvdd éorh- 


prxras ; ; 
ohaipos xuxrorépys, wove meppydt = Pe ond huge solid mass of stillness 
Mi yalay: sie ticle ia aes and death. ‘There is heat or caloric, 
however, which directly counteracts 


Plutarch, De Facie in Orbe Lun, c. 


2. 
About the divinity ascribed by Em- 
edokles to Spharus, see Aristot. 


attraction, and singularly modifies the 
results. It has been deseribed by some 
as a most subtile fluid pervading all 





etaphys. B. 4, p. 1000, 0. 20. d&ravra things, as water does a sponge : others 


yap €« rovrov (velkous) TdAAd dere 
mryv & Oeds (i. @. Sphearns).—Ei yap 
BY Iv 7d velKos ev TOLS Tpaynant, tv ay 
ay aravra, os dnoiy (KEmpedoklus). See 
reller, ist. Philos. ex Font. Loc. 
Contexta, sect. 171, 172, ed. 3. 

The condition of things which 
Empedokles calls Sphmrus may be 
illustrated (translating his Love and 
Ennity into the modern phraseology 
of attraction and repulsion) from an 
eminent modern work on Physics :—~ 

“Were there only atoms and attrac- 


have accounted it ore & vibration 
among the atoms. The truth is, that 
wo know little more of heat as a cause 
of repulsion, than of gravity as @ cause 


of attraction: but we can study and _ 


classify the phenomenn of both most 
vecurately.” (Dr. Arnott, Klements of 
Physics, vol. i. p. 26.) 
*Kinp. Fr. v. 66-70, Karsten : 
mdvra. yap dkeing wedeuigero yula Oeoto. 
$ Plutarch ap. Euseb. Praap. Evang. 
i. 8,10; Plutarch, Placit. Philos. ii. 6, 
p. 887; Aristot. Ethic, Nic, viii. 2, 


IQOAQ 
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Fire, compressed the interior elements, squeezed the water out of 
the earth like perspiration from the living body, and thus formed 
the sea. The same rotation caused the earth to remain unmoved, 
by counterbalancing and resisting its downward pressure or. 
gravity. In the course of the rotation, the light hemisphere of 
Fire, and the comparatively dark hemisphere of Air, alternately 
came above the horizon: hence the interchange of day and night. 
Empedokles (like the Pythagoreans) supposed the sun to be not 
self-luminous, but to be a glassy or crystalline body which 
collected: and reflected the light from the hemisphere of Fire. 
He regarded the fixed stars as fastened to the exterior crystalline 
sphere, and revolving along with it, but the planets as moving 
free and detached from any sphere.2 He supposed the alterna- 
tions of winter and summer to arise from a change in the propor- 
tions of Air and Fire in the atmospheric regions: winter was 
caused by an increase of the Air, both in volume and density, so 
as to drive back the exterior Fire to a greater distance from the 
Earth, and thus to produce a diminution of heat and light: 
summer was restored when the Fire, in its turn increasing, 
extruded a portion of the Air, approached nearer to the Earth, 
and imparted to the latter more heat and light.8 Empedokles 
farther supposed (and his contemporaries, Anaxagoras and 
Diogenes, held the same opinion) that the Earth was round and 
flat at top and bottom, like a drum or tambourine: that its 
surface had been originally horizontal, in reference to the 
rotation of the Kosmos around it, but that it had afterwards 
tilted down to the south and upward towards the north, so as to 
lie aslant instead of horizontal. Hence he explained the fact 
that the north pole of the heavens now appeared obliquely 





elevated above the horizon.‘ 


1 


From astronomy and meteorology Empedokles*® proceeded to 


1 Emped. Fr. 185, Karsten. aifhp 
ohiyywv mept KvKAov amavra. Aristot. 
De Coalo, il. 18, 145 Ui. 2,2. chy yay 
vmd ras Sivns jpenetv, &c. Kmpedokles 
called the sea tSpwra rijs yis. Emp. 
Fr. 451, Karsten ; Aristot. Meteor. ii. 3. 

2 Plutarch, Placit. Phil. ii. 20, p..890. 

3 Zeller, Phil. d. Griech., i. p. 532-535, 
2nd ed.: Karstea—De Emped. Philos. 
p. 424-431. 

The very imperfect notices which 
remain, of the astronomical and me- 


Lesieare, fairy doctrines of Empedokles, 
are collected and explained by these 
two authors. 


4Plutarch, Placit. Philos. ii 8; 
Schaubach, Anaxag. Fragm. p. 1765. 
Compare the remarks of ruppe 


Ueber die Kosmichen Systeme der 
riechen, p. 98) upon the obscure Welt- 
Gebiude of Empedokles. 
5 Hippokrates—Wepi apyains inrpixys 
—c. 20, p. 620, vol.i. ed. Littré. xaddrep 
*EpredoxaAys 7 GAAot ot mept pvotos 


Le eo Se i ren 5 csesmantneamna oetienstimiisammtansamiemmen die tumntiie oitemmnitieee tammmintt marital ama ale 
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Formation describe the Earth, its tenants, and its furniture ; 
of theKarth, : ; 1. 

of Gods, how men were first produced, and how put together. 
meena All were produced by the Earth: being thrown up 
plants. under the stimulus of Fire still remaining within it. 
In its earliest manifestations, and before the influence of Discord 
had been sufficiently neutralized, the Earth gave birth to plants 
only, being as yet incompetent to produce animals. After a 
certain time she gradually acquired power to produce animals, 
first imperfectly and piecemeal, trunks without limbs and limbs 
without trunks; next, discordant and monstrous combinations, 
which did not last, such as creatures half man half ox ; lastly, 
combinations with parts suited to each other, organizations per- 
fect and durable, men, horses, &., which continued and propa- 
gated.? Among these productions were not only plants, birds, 
fishes, and men, but also the “long-lived Gods”. All com- 
pounds were formed by intermixture of the four elements, in 
different proportions, more or less harmonious.4 These elements 
remained unchanged: no one of them was transformed into 
another. But the small particles of each flowed into the pores of 
the others, and the combination was more or less intimate, 
according as the structure of these pores was more or less adapted 
to receive them. So intimate did the mixture of these fine 
particles become, when the effluvia of one and the pores of 
another were in symmetry, that the constituent ingredicuts, like 
colours compounded together by the painter,’ could not be dis- 


yeypddacw é& dpyns 8 rl dar dv- 
Gpwros, Kal omrws eydévero mo@rov, Kat 
dmws £uverayn, 

This is one of the most ancient allu- 
sions to Kmpedokles, recently printed 
by M. Littré, out of one of the MSS. in 
the Parisian library. 

1Bmp. Ir. v. 253, Kar. rods ev 
wip averenn erdov mpds dmotoy ixéo- 


_ Aristot., or Pseudo-Aristot. De 
Plantis, i. 2, ele mdacv 6 Ewredondys, 
OTe Ta huTa &xover ydveow dv Kdbo 
Hrarrwucve, Kal ov redely xara Thy 
cuuTdipwow avrod+ radirys 88 oup- 
mAnpovndyns (while it is in course of 
ae completed), ob yevvaras cOov. 

2 Emp. Frag. v. 132, 160, 23y, 240, ed. 
Karst. Ver. 238 :-— 

TOAAG piv audimpdowma Kal audi 

orepy’ ébvovro, 


Bovyevy avipsmpwpa, &e. Ver. 251 :— 
ObAodhuets pay a4 TUTro. xPoves 
cfaveruddAov, &6, 

Tueretius, v. 834; Aristotel. Gen. 
Animal. i. 18, p. 722, b, 20; Physic. ii. 
8, 2, p. 108%, b. 82; De Conlo, iii. 2, 5, 
B 300, b. 29; with the commentary of 

implikius ap. Schol. Brand. b. 612. 

3 Emp. Fr, v. 186, Kar. 

4Plato, Menon. p. 76 A.; Aristot. 
Gen. et Corr. i. 8, p. $24, b. 30 seq. 

S’Euredoxdys ¢& dueraBaAdrwyv Trav 
rTerrapuv aroryeiwy nyetro yiyveoOas 

qv rev ouvOdrwvy cupzdrav biety, 
ovTws dvopeurypdvov drdAjAos rely 
MPOTUV, WS eb Tis AeKHoras aKpLBUS Kab 
xXvodsn moujoas iby Kal xadKirey Kat 
Kodpetav Kal wlov plkeev, os pyndiv df 
avrod perayeploarba Xwpis ercpou. 
alen, Comm. in Hippokrat. De 
Homin. Nat. t. iii, p. 101. Seo Kar- 
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cerned or handled separately. Empedokles rarely assigned any 
specific ratio in which he supposed the four elements to enter 
into each distinct compound, except in the case of flesh and 
blood, which were formed of all the four in equal portions ; and’ 
of bones, which he affirmed to be composed of one-fourth earth, 
one-fourth water, and the other half fire. He insisted merely 
on the general fact of such combinations, as explaining what 
passed for generation of new substances—without pointing out 
any reason to determine one ratio of combination rather than 
another, and without ascribing to each compound a distinct ratio 
of its own. This omission in his system is much animadverted 
on by Aristotle. | 

Empedokles farther laid down many doctrines respecting phy- 
siology. He dwelt on the procreation of men and Physiology 
animals, entered upon many details respecting gesta- of Empe- 
tion and the foetus, and even tried to explain what it cee 
was that determined the birth of male or female off- FTE aes 

: ears : : ion—move- 
spring. About respiration, alimentation, and sensa- ment of the 
tion, he also proposed theories: his explanation of 04 
respiration remains in one of the fragments. He supposed that 
man breathed, partly through the nose, mouth, and lungs, but 
partly also through the whole surface of the body, by the pores 
wherewith it was pierced, and by the internal vessels connected 
with those pores. Those internal vessels were connected with the 
blood vessels, and the portion of them near the surface was alter- 
nately filled with blood or emptied of blood, by the flow out- 
wards from the centre or the ebb inwards towards the centre. 
Such was the movement which Empedokles considered as con-. 
stantly belonging to the blood: alternately a projection outwards 
from the centre and a recession backwards towards the centre. 
When the blood thus receded, the extremities of the vessels were 


sten, De Emped. Phil. p. 407, and metry with the inflowing particles. 
Emp. Fr. v. 185. Oil and water (he said) would not mix 

Galen says, however (after Aristot. together, because there was no such 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 7, p. 384, a. lp that symmetry between them—déAws yap 
this mixture, set.forth by Empedokles, ove? (Empedokles) rhv wbbiy TH Up 
is not mixture properly speaking, but pares ruv mépwv: Sudmep EAawoy may 
merely close proximity. Iippokrates kal Jiwp ob plyvucda, ra 68 Ada vypa 
(he says) was fhe first who propounded kai mept Scwv 8) Karapiduetran tas 
the doctrine of real mixture. But iSias kpdaces (Theophrastus, De Sensu 
Empedokles seems to have intended et Sensili, s, 12, vol. £ p. 651, ed. 
a real mixture, in all cases where the Schneider). 5 2 
structure of the pores was in sym- 


@ 
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left empty, and the air from without entered : when the outward 
tide of blood returned, the air which had thus entered was ex- 
pelled.* Empedokles conceived this outward tide of blood to be 
occasioned by the effort of the internal fire to escape and join its 
analogous element without.? 

The doctrine of pores and effluvia, which formed so conspicuous 
Doctrine of 22 item in the physics of Empedokles, was applied by 
effluvia and him to explain sensation. He maintained the general 
Prion of doctrine (which Parmenides had advanced before him, 
perceptions and which Plato retained after him), that sensation 
munication was produced by like acting upon like: Herakleitus 
Ree) ole, before him, and Anaxagoras after him, held that it 
cal ae eg was produced by unlike acting upon wnlike. Empe- 
like acting dokles tried (what Parmenides had not tried) to apply 
upon like. | this doctrine to the various senses separately. Man 
was composed of the same four elements as the universe around 
him: and since like always tended towards like, so by each of the 
four elements within himself, he perceived and knew the like 
element without. Effluvia from all bodies entered his pores, 
wherever they found a suitable channel : hence he perecived and 
knew earth by earth, water by water, and so forth.* Empedokles, 
assuming perception and knowledge to be produced by such in- 
tercommunication of the four elements, believed that not man 





1 Emp. Fr. v. 275, seqq. Karst. 
_ The comments of Aristotle on this 
theory of Empedokles are iran per- 
tinent: they refer to respiration by the 
nostrils, which was not what Wimpe- 
dokles had in view (Aristot. De Ite- 
spirat. c. 3), 

ead De Emp. Philosoph. p. 


Emp. Fr. v. 307—r6 2° dy pajvuygev 
tepypdvov wytylov mip—mip S’dtw dta- 
OpwcKkov, Kc, 

Empedokles illustrates this influx 
and efflux of air in respiration by the 
klepsydra, a vessel with one high and 
niurrow neck, but with a broad bottom 
varcead with many small holes. When 
he neck was kept closed by the fhiger 
or otherwise, the vessel might be 
plunged into water, but no water would 
ascond into it throngh the holes in the 
bottom, because of the resistance of the 
air within, AS soon as the neck was 
freed from pressure, and the air within 
allowed to escape, the water would 


immediately rush up through the holes 
in the bottom. 

This illustration is interesting. It 
shows that Empedckles was distinctly 
aware of the pressure of the air as 
countervailing the ascending move- 
mont of the water, and the removal of 
that pressure as allowing such move- 
ment. Vers. 286 t 

ou8d 7’ es dypyos 8" OpBpos cocpxerat, 

GAAG LLY Cipyee 
apes OyKos Crue mew Crt TpyaTa 
mukva, &C. 
This dealing with the klepsydra seems 
to have been a favourite amusement 
with children. 

* Theophrastus, De Sensu, 8. 2, p. 
647, Sclianeid. 

4Ioup. Frag. Sarst. v. 267, seq. 

yvae", Ste mévrow eioivy daroppoat 

daa” dydvovro, &6, 
ib. v. 321: 


yain wiv yap yatay drdrauev, Vdare 
5  Hdwp, 7 
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and animals only, but plants and other substances besides, per- 
ceived and knew in the same way. Everything possessed a cer- 
tain measure of knowledge, though less in degree than man, who 
was a more compound structure! Perception and knowledge 
was more developed in different animals in proportion as their 
elementary composition was more mixed and varied. The blood, 
as the most compound portion of the whole body, was the princi- 
pal seat of intelligence.? 

In regard to vision, Empedokles supposed that it was operated 
mainly by the fire or light within the eye, though goense of 
aided by the light without. The interior of the eye Vision. 
was of fire and water, the exterior coat was a thin layer of earth 
and air. Colours were brought to the eye as effluvia from objects, 
and became apprehended as sensations by passing into the alter- 
nate pores or ducts of fire and water: white colour was fitted to 
(or in symmetry with) the pores of fire, black colour with those 
of water. Some animals had the proportions of fire and water 
in their eyes better adjusted, or more conveniently located, than 
others: in some, the fire was in excess, or too much on the out- 
side, so as to obstruct the pores or ducts of water: in others, 
water was in excess, and fire in defect. The latter were the 





aldépe 8” aidépa Stov, ardp mupt mip 

atdyrov, . 

oropyp S& cropyyv, vetkos dé re vetket 
VYP@- 


Theophrastus, De Sensu, c. 10, p. 650, 
Schneid. 

Aristotle says that Empedokles re- 

ded each of these six as a puxy 
soul, vital principle) by itself. Sextus 
Empiricus treats Empedokles as con- 
sidering each of the six to be a «purj- 
prov adnbelas (Aristot. De Anima, i. 2; 
Sext. Emp, adv. Mathem. vii. 116). 

1 Bmp. Fr. v. 318, Karst. ap. Sext. 
Empir. adv. Mathem. viii. 286; also 
apud Diogen. L. viii. 77. 


mévra yap lob. ppdvyow exe Kat 
voparos aloay. 


Stein gives an. Fr. v. 222-231) several 
lines immediately preceding this from 
the treatise of Hippolytus; but they 
are sadly corrupt. ees 

Parmenides had held the same opi- 
nion before—Kal brws wav 7d by éxeuv 


ae yvoow—ap. Theophrast. De Sensu, 
8 


Theophrastus, in commenting upon 
the doctrine of Empedokles, takes. as 
one of his grounds of objection—That 
Empedokles, in maintaining sensation 
and knowledge to be produced by in- 
flux of the elements into pores, made 
no difference between animated and 
inanimate substances (Theophr. De 
Sens. s. 12-23). Theophrastus puts 
this as if it were an inconsistency or 
oversight of Empedokles: but it can- 
not be so considered, for Empedokles 
(as well as Parmenides) appears to 
have accepted the consequence, and 
to have denied all such difference, 
except one of degree, as to perception 
and knowledge. 

2 Emp. Frag. 316, Karst. alua yap 
avOpwrois = mepixapdudy§ eore vonua. 
Comp. Theophrast. De Sensnu, s. 11. 

3 mp. Frag. v. 301-310, Karst. 7d 
Tr ev pyviykiv depypévoy wyvy.ov mip, 
&c. Theophr. De Sensu, s. 7, 8; Ari- 
stot. De Sensu, c. 3; Aristot. De Gen. 
ct Corrupt. i. 8. 


sone we =~ = wre > Sekt een gta eee, So, Sees Ses asee 
co Scan pec Fp RS sa ES EE 


A rennet hatin pane enen ets ma ener 


fra aaere RE Gree Seen ae 
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animals which saw better by day than by night, a great force of 
external light being required to help out the deficiency of light 
within : the former class of animals saw better by night, because, 
when. there was little light without, the watery ducts were less 
completely obstructed—or left more free to receive the influx of 
black colour suited to them.* 

In regard to hearing, Empedokles said that the ear was like a 
bell or trumpet set in motion by the air without ; 
through which motion the solid parts were brought 
into shock against the air flowing in, and caused the 
sensation of sound within.? Smell was, in his view, an adjunct 
of the respiratory process: persons of acute smell were those 
who had the strongest breathing: olfactory effluvia came from 
many bodies, and especially from such as were light and thin. 
Respecting taste and touch, he gave no further explanation than 
his general doctrine of effluvia and pores: he seems ti have 
thought that such interpenctration was intelligible by itself, since 
here was immediate and actual contact. Generally, in respect to 
all the senses, he laid it down that pleasure ensucd when the 
matter which flows in was not merely fitted in point of structure 
to penetrate the interior pores or ducts (which was the condition 
of all sensation), but also harmonious with them in respect to 
elementary mixture.® 

Empedokles held various opinions in common with the Pytha- 
goreans and the brotherhood of the Orphic mysteries 


Senses of 
hearing, 
smell, taste. 


Empedokles ; L : 
Cet. —especially that of the metempsychosis. He repre- 
hat justice : , ‘ ; 

absolitely sented himself as having passed through prior states 
illnag of of existence, as a boy, a girl, a shrub, a bird, and a 
anything fish. He proclaims it as an obligation of justice 
that hac life. ‘ ? 


absolute and universal, not to kill anything that had 
life: he denounces as an abomination the sacrificing - 
or eating of an animal, in whom perhaps might dwell 


Jlis belief in 
the motem- 
psychosis. 
Sufferings of 





See EEE tains ter rea a RD, 
os EER MASEL AREN hema ted A SRT ARENT SY SSR, 


1 Theophrastus, De Sensu, s, 7, 8. 

2 Theophrast. De Sensu, s. 9-21. 

Empodokles described the car under 
the motuphor of wdpevor sgov, “the 
fleshy branch.” 

3 Theophrast. De Sensu, s. 9, 10. 

The eriticimns of Theophrastus upon 
this theory of Mmpedokles are ex- 
tremely interesting, as illustrating the 


change in the Grecian physiological 
oint of view during a century and a 

alf, but I reserve them until L come 
to the Aristotelian age. I may re- 
mark, however, that Theophrastus, 
disputing the deetrina of sensory 
GMuvia geuerally, disputes the exist- 
ouce of the olfactory effluvia not less 
than the rest (4, 20). 
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the soul of a deceased friend or brother. His re- 
ligious faith, however, and his opinions about Gods, 
Demons, and the human soul, stood apart (mostly in 
a different poem) from his doctrines on kosmology 
and physiology. In common with many Pythago- 
reans, he laid great stress on the existence of Demons 


AT 


life are an 
expiation 
for wrong 
done during 
an antece- 
dent life. 
Pretensions 
to magical 
power. 


(of intermediate order and power between Gods and men), some 
of whom had been expelled from the Gods in consequence of 
their crimes, and were condemned to pass a long period of exile, 
as souls embodied in various men or animals. He laments the 
misery of the human soul, in himself as well as in others, con- 
demned to this long period of expiatory degradation, before they 
could regain the society of the Gods.? In one of his remaining 
fragments, he announces himself almost as a God upon earth, 
and professes his willingness as well as ability to impart to a 
favoured pupil the most wonderful gifts—powers to excite or 
abate the winds, to bring about rain or dry weather, to raise men 
from the dead. He was in fact a man of universal pretensions ; 
not merely an expositor of nature, but a rhetorician, poet, phy- 
siclan, prophet, and conjurer. Gorgias the rhetor had been 
personally present at his magical ceremonies.* 

None of the remaining fragments of Empedokles are more 
remarkable than a few in which he deplores the 
impossibility of finding out any great or conrprehen- 
sive truth, amidst the distraction and the sufferings 
of our short life. Every man took a different road, 
confiding only in his own accidental experience or 


Complaint 
of Empe- 
dokles on 
the impossi- 
bility of 
finding out 
truth. 





1Emp. Frag. v. 880-410, Karsten ; 
Plutarch, De Esu Carnium, p. 997-8. 

Aristot. Rhetoric. i. 18,2: éo7vi yap, 
& pavrevovrai re mavres, piaer KoLvoV 
Sixasov Kai ddtkov, Kav pndepia kowwwria 
mpos adAjAovs i wait ouvOyiKy — as 
"EpreSoxaAns A€yee mept Tod wh Krelvev 
To E€uwuxov' rovTo yap ov TLct pe 
déxatov, tit 8” ov Sixaov, 


"AAAG 7d wey maévrov voutmov Sud 7 
ev puy.ddovros 

AiPepos jvexéws réraras Sud 7’ a&rdé- 
TOU ays. 

Mathem. ix. 


Sext. Empiric. adv. 


2Emp. Frag. v. 5-18, Karst.; com- 
pare Herod. 11. 123; Plato, Pheedrus 
55, p. 246 C.; Plutarch, De Isid. e 
Osirid. c. 26. | 

Plutarch observes in another place 
on the large proportion of religious 
mysticism blended with the philo- 
sophy of Empedokles—wxparns, dac- 
parwv Kat Seocdamovias avardAéw 
dirocodiay ard TvOayépou kat Eysredox- 
Adous begdmevos, ED Mada BeBaxxevudrvyy, 
ae. - Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, p. 
580 C. 

See Fr. Aug. Ukert, Ueber Daemo- 
nen, Heroen, und Genien, p. 151. 

3’fmp. Fr. v. 390-425, Karst. 

4 Diog. Laert. viii. 59. 
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particular impressions; but no man could obtain or communicate 
satisfaction about the whole.} 

Anaxagoras of Klazomena, a friend of the Athenian Perikles, 
and contemporary of Empedokles, was a man of far simpler and 
less ambitious character : devoted to physical contemplation and 
geometry, without any of those mystical pretentions common 

among the Pythagoreans. His doctrines were set 
Theory of forth in prose, and in the Ionic dialect.2 His theory, 


Anaxagoras ~" : ; bse 
—denied go- like all those of his age, was all-comprehensive in its 


neration ‘ ics 
anddestruce purpose, starting from a supposed beginning, and 
blige shewing how heaven, earth, and the inhabitants of 
mixture and earth, had come into those appearances which were 
severance of oe “ed. CT, er 
pre-oxisting exhibited to sense. He agreed with Empedokles in 
‘ins of departing from the point of view of Thales and other 
Tonic theorists, who had supposed one primordial 

matter, out of which, by various transformations, other sensible 
things were generated—and into which, when destroyed, they 
were again resolved. Like Emypedokles, and like Parmenides 
previously, he declared that generation, understood in this sense, 
was a false and impossible notion: that no existing thing could 
have been generated, or could be destroyed, or could undergo 
real transformation into any other thing different from what it 
was.? Existing things were what they were, possussing their 
several inherent properties: there could be no generation except 
the putting together of these things in various compounds, nor any 
destruction except the breaking up of such compounds, nor any 
transformation except the substitution of one compound for 
another. 

But Anaxagoras did not accept the Empedoklean four elements 
Homewome- 28 the sum total of first substances. He reckoned all 
ries—small the different sorts of matter as original and primeval 


1 Emp. Fr. v. 34, ed. Karst., p. 88. 2 Aristotel. Hthic. Mudem. i. 4, 6; 
mratipov Sa cans aBilov pdpos dddAjoavres Diogen. Luwrt. if. 10. 
OxUHopoL, Kdmrvoto Sixny apOdvres, daédr- 3 Anaxagor. Ir, 22, p. 185, ed, Schau- 
; ) ; bach.—1rd 8@ yiver@ar Kati drddAdAvaear 
aurd pmovov mevoddvres Srp mpordxuprey ove dpbds voutdovery of “BAAnves. Od- 
dkagros, Bev yap xXpima ylvera, ode didr~ 
mévroo éAauvdpevoe’ 7d 8% ofdov drev- Avrat, TAN an dévrev xpnndrav cup 
xerar edpety pboyeral re Kal Scaxplvera.s Kal obrws 
airs. ott’ érisepera rdd' avipdow otr’ adv bp0uis Kadotey 16 Te ylveqOon oupe 
, SraKovrTa pioyerdas Kal ro drdAAvaobas Siaxnpive- 
OvTre vow meptAnnTra. wbat. 


AY So 
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existences: he supposed them all to lie ready made, peuaoles of 
in portions of all sizes, whereof there was no greatest kinds of 
and no least! Particles of the same sort he called rived toc. 
Homeeomeries : the aggregates of which formed bodies ther. 

of like parts; wherein the parts were like each other and like 
the whole. Flesh, bone, blood, fire,2 earth, water, gold, &., were 
aggregations of particles mostly similar, in which each particle 
was not less flesh, bone, and blood, than the whole mass. 

But while Anaxagoras held that each of these Homoomeries 
was a special sort of matter with its own properties, and each of 
them unlike every other: he held farther the peculiar doctrine, 
that no one of them could have an existence apart from the rest. 
Everything was mixed with everything: each included in iigelf 
all the others: not one of them could be obtained pure and 
unmixed. This was true of any portion however small. The 
visible and tangible bodies around us affected our senses, and 
recelved their denominations according to that one peculiar 
matter of which they possessed a decided preponderance and pro- 
minence. But each of them included in itself all the other 
matters, real and inseparable, although latent.‘ 


In the beginning (said Anaxagoras) all things (all sorts of 


1 Anaxag. Fr. 5, ed. Schaub, p. 94, or likely for Anaxagoras himself to 
Te. ouovonepy are the primordial par- choose? 
ticles themselves: éuovoudpea is the 3 Anaxag. Fr. 8; Schaub. p- 101; 
abstract word formed from this concrete compare p. 113. erepov && obdSév éoriyp 
existence in the form or condition of Omocov obdevi dAAw. “AAN’ Ore TAsiora, 
omotonepy. Hach distinct substance has vi, Tadra évdnddrara év Exaarév dors 
its OWN 6ovomepy, little particles like Kat Hv. 
each other, and each possessing the 4 Lucretius, i. 876: 
characteristics of the substance. But qq quod Anaxagoras 
the state called suovoudpeca pervades omnibus omnes 


all substances (Marbach, Lehrbuch + sind . 
der Geschichte der Philosophie, s. 53, 5 putes tamixtas rebus latitare, sed 


sibi sumit, ut 


note 8). ; ‘ ; 
2 Lucretius, i. 830: ela vhs unum cujus sint plurima 
Nune ot Anaxagore scrutemur Home: Et magis in promptu primaque in front 
omerian, locata. 


Quam. Grai_memorant, nec nostré Aristotel, Physic. i. 4,8. Avé daor map 
dicere lingua ae . év mavri peutxOa, Sidre wav ee Tav- 
Concedit nobis patrii sermonis egestas. Tos édpwv yuyvsuevov: daivecdar d2 
Lucretius calls this theory Homao- Stadépovra Kai Tpogayopeverdar erepa 
meria, and it appears to me that this GAjAwY, ék TOO pdALora umepéxovros, 
name must have been bestowed upon &d rd wAnO0s év TH pifer rv dreipwv - 
it by: its author. Zeller and several elArkpivdds wey yap SAov AevKdV h pérdav 
others, after Schleiermacher, conceive q vapKa darobv, obx elvar- drov 88 
the name to date first from Aristotle m\etorov EKAOTOV EXEL, TOUTO Soxely elvat 
and his physiological Classification. rhv dvouw ToU mpdyuatos. Also Aristot. 
But what other name was so natural De celo, iii. 8; Gen. et Corr. i. Le, 
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First condi. matter) were together, in one mass or mixture. In- 
tion of * * : ie : ; . . . 12 . Lt 7 
things—oll finitely numerous and infinite in diversity of magni 


the primor- tude, they were so packed and confounded together 
dial varie- that no oné could be distinguished from the rest: no 
ere definite figure, or colour, or other property, could 
togetherin manifest itself. Nothing was distinguishable except 
Nous oe the infinite mass of Air and Ather (Fire), which sur- 
Semaine rounded the mixed mags and kept it together.! Thus 
all of them, all things continued for an infinite time in a state of 
eee rest and nullity. The fundamental contraries—wet, 
upon ety dry, hot, cold, light, dark, dense, rare,—in their im- 
on ot timate contact neutralised each other.’ Upon. this 
ting the inert mass supervencd the agency of Nous or Mind. 
particlesin The characteristic virtue of mind was, that it alone 


mOreDEne “ara completely distinct, peculiar, pure in itself, un- 
mixed with anything else: thus marked out from all other 
things which were indissolubly mingled with each other. 
Having no communion of nature with other things, it was noway 
acted upon by them, but was its own master or autocratic, and 
was of very great force. It was moreover the thinnest and 
purest of all things; possessing complete knowledge respecting 
all other things. It was like to itself throughout—the greater 
manifestations of mind similar to the less.é 

But though other things could not act wpon mind, mind 
could act upon them. It first originated movement in the 


1 Anaxag. Frag. 1; Schaub. p. 65; a. 25; and De Cwlo, iil, 801, a 12 
‘Opmod mavra xpiwara yy, dreipa nat ef dxujruv yap dpxerat (Anaxagoras) 
mAHGos Kal opixpdrytra. Kai yap 7d KooMororety. 
oheKpov dareipoy qv. Kat mavrwv donot %Anaxag., Fr. 8, p.. 100, Schaub. 
ddvrwv obdiv etSyrov Fv td opyixpd- Ta wev adda mavrds potpay da, vovs 
anros, Uldvra yap ajp ra Kal al€np Sé€ corw amreipov Kar avroxparés Kat 
Kareixev, auhdrepa arecpacdvra. Tatra péuixra oudevi xppware, GAG  pévos 
7p héywoTa eveatw cv Tors ovmMact autos eh twiTod cori. EL ph yap 
Kol WAHOEL Kal weydder, eh” dwvrou tv, aAAd Trew didi 

The first three words—é409 mdvra ddAAw, pereiyey Gy ardvrov ypnudtav, 
pipara—were the commencement of ci tuduiré reo 2 2 6. Kak / Valente 
the Anaxagorean treatise, and were airoy ra ovpprmeypcva, Gore pndevos 
more recollected and cited than any ypryjaros kpercty bpolws, as Kal pbvoy 
other words in it. Sow Fragm. 16, cdvra id? cativoi. ‘Kort yap Aerré- 
17, Schaubach, and p. 66-64. Arie rardy te mavrov xpyadrav Kat Kaban 
stotle calls this primuval chaos 7b perarov, nat yrounv ye wept mayrds wa- 
ply gay Loxe, Kat Loxve peyirroy. 

Anax. Frag. 6, Schaub. p. 97; Compare Pluto, Kratylus, o. 65, p. 
Aristotel. Physic. i. 4, p. 187, a, with 418, c  vodv alroxpdropa nat odsevi 
the commontary of Sim likias ap. pepvyndvoy (6 Adye "Avatayépas). 
Scholia, p. 335; Brandis also, iii. 203, 
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quiescent mass. The movement impressed was that 
of rotation, which first began on a small scale, then 
gradually extended itself around, becoming more 
efficacious as it extended, and still continuing to ex- 
tend itself around more and more. Through the 
prodigious velocity of this rotation, a separation was 
effected of those things which had been hitherto 
undistinguishably huddled together.1 Dense was de- 
tached from rare, cold from hot, dark from light, dry 
from wet.2 The Homcomeric particles congregated 
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Movement 
of rotation 
in the mass 
originated 
by Nous on 
a small scale, 
but gradu- 
ally extend- 
ing itself, 
Like parti- 
cles congre- 
gate toge- 
ther—dis- 
tinguishable 
ageyregates 
are formed. 





together, each to its like; so that bodies were formed—definite 
and distinguishable aggregates, possessing such a preponderance 
of some one ingredient as to bring it into clear manifestation.® 
But while the decomposition of the multifarious mass was thus 
carried far enough to produce distinct bodies, each of them 
specialised, knowable, and regular—still the separation can never 
be complete, nor can any one thing be “cut away as with a 
hatchet” from the rest. Each thing, great or small, must 
always contain in itself a proportion or trace, latent if not 
manifest, of everything else+ Nothing except mind can be 
thoroughly pure and unmixed. 

Nevertheless other things approximate in different degrees to 








purity, according as they possess a more or less de- 


: ; : Nothing 
cided preponderance of some few ingredients over the aac ; 
remaining multitude. Thus flesh, bone, and other ential” 
similar portions of the animal organism, were (accord- PUreor | 
ing to Anaxagoras) more nearly pure (with one con- ne other 
stituent more thoroughly preponderant and all other be comparae 
coexistent natures more thoroughly subordinate and ‘ively pure. 


1 Anaxag. Fr. 8, p. 100, Sch. Kat 
TIS Weptxwpyows THs GTuumdons voids 
EKpaTNTEV, WOTE Tepixwphoa, THY ap- 
nv. Kat mpwrov ard tov opsxpod 
npsaro TEPLXwpHoaL, Emertey wAsloy me- 
pixwpder, Kat wepixwpyoe. emi mwAdov. 
Kat 7a cumproydmeva re Kal aroxprvdme- 
va. Kat Staxpevdueva, mavra éyvw vos. 
Also Fr. 18, p, 129; Fr. 21, p. 184, 
Schau. 

2 Anaxag. Fr. 8-19, Schaubach. 

3 Anaxag. Fr. 8, p. 101, Schaub. 
Stew mAelora Ev, TalTa évinrdrara év 
éxarréy éore xai Hv. Pseudo-Origen. 


Philosophumen. 8. xuvyjoews Se pered- 
Xe Ta wavra bd ToD vod Kivovueva, 
guveOely re ra Suora, &. Simplikius 
ad Aristot. Physic. i. p. 188, a, 18 
(p. 887, Schol. Brandis). 

4 Aristotel. Physic. fii. 4, 5, p. 208, 
&. 23, drvodv Tay poptwry elvat meywe Opoiws 
7®e waveTr, &C. Anaxag. Fr. 16, p. 126, 
Schaub. 

Anaxag. Fr. 11, p. 119, Schaub. od 
Kexaprora, Ta ev evi xdoug, ovdE 
amroKkéxonrar meréxet, &. q 
12, p. 122. év ravrl mavra, ovdé xwpis 
éorey elvau.—Er. 15, p. 125. 
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Flesh, Bone, Jatent) than the four Empedoklean elements, Air, 
pas than Tire, Earth, &c.; which were compounds wherein 
od many of fhe ntnerons tecredionts present Were eq ine hy 

effective, so that the manifestations were more confused 
and complicated. In this way the four Empedoklean elements 
formed a vast seudl-magazine, out of which many distinct develop- 
ments might take place, of ingredients all pre-existing within it, 
Air and Fire appeared to generate many new products, while 
flesh and bone did not Amidst all these changes, however, the 
infinite total mass remained the same, neitier increased nor 





diminished.® 


In comparing the theory of Anaxagoras with that of Eme- 
l 8 s 


Theory of 


dokles, we perceive that both of them denied not only 


Anaxugoras the generation of new matter out of nothing (in 


_,? Aristotlo, in two places (De Corl, 
iii, 8, p. 302, a. 28, and Gen. et Corr. 
1. 1, p. 314, & 18) appears to state that 
Anaxagoras regarded Hesh and bone 1s 
simple and Gementary: air, fire, and 
earth, a8 compounds from these and. 
other Lomeomerics. So Zeller, Philos. 
d. Grice, vei. p. 670, ed. 2), with Tit. 
tor, and others, understand him. Schau- 
bach (Anaux. Ir. p. Sl, $2) dissents 
from this opinion, but clos not give w 
clear explanation. Another passage of 
Aristotle (Metaphys. A. 3, p. Usd. a. 21) 
uppears to contradict the above two 

asses, and to put fire and water, in 

he Anaxwrorvan theory, in the same 

general catugory as flesh and bone: 
the oxplanutory note of Bonitz, who 
tries to show that the passage in the 
Metaphysien is in harmony with the 
other two above named passages, seems 
to mo not sitisfactory. 

Lucretius (i. $35, referred to in a 
previous note) numbers flesh, bone, 
fire, wad water, all among the Anaxa- 
gorean Homoeomerios ; and I eannot 
but think that Aristotle, in contrast- 
ing Anaxagoras with Mmpedokles, has 
ascribed to the former kuseuure which 
could only have been used by the 
latter. ‘Kvorriug &¢ haivovra: ACyovTes 
ot mepl “Avatuydpay rots amepl * Eyre 
Soxrda. “O pev yap (Emp.) dyoe aiip 
Kal Ubwp Kal dépa kal ynv ororyela 
régoapa Kal drdd elvar, uaddov h capKa 
Kat boroty Kat Ta rovavra Trev duoro~ 
mepov, OF 8& (Annxag.) ratra per 
Ganka Kat oroxyela, yyy 8% Kat mip Kai 
adpa rivbera: ritchie ag yap evar 
rovrwev. (Gen. et Corr, i. 1.) The last 


words (ravomepulav) are fully illus. 
trated bya portion of the other passage, 
De Carlo, iii 3, dpa Se cae mop ply 
rovrwy (the Homcomeries, such as 
flesh and blood) Kat ror adAAwy omrep- 
patov mavrwv> elvan yap éxdkrepoy ai- 
Tov e& doparwy opowwpmepuy wavrey 
nOporopevays 8d Kat yiyvecda. wavra 
ck TOVTWY. 

Now it can hardly be said that 
Anaxagoras reeaguised one set of 
bodies as simple and clomentary, and 
that Empedokles recognised another 
set of bodies ay such. Anexaroras ex- 
pressly denied all simple bodies, In 
his theory, all bodies were compornd s 
Vous alone formed an exception. 
everything existed in everything, But 
they were compounds in which par. 
ticles of one sort, or of ma definite num- 
ber of sorts, had come together into 
Huch positive and marked action, as 
practically to nullify the remainder. 
The generation of the Womeoeomerie 
aeeremite owas by disenesnciuge thas 
like particles from the confused mix- 
ture In which their agency had before 
Jain buried (ycveaes, Cebaracg pdévev 
Kau eKKpLOLS TOU mply KpuTroudvou. 
Simplikius ap. Schauh, Anax, Fr. p. 
ae The Hommomeric aggregates or 
bodies were infiuite in number: for in- 
gredients might be disengaged and re- 
combined in countless ways, $0 that the 
result should always be some positive 
and definite nianifestitions, ~ Consi- 
dered in reference to the Pomaomeric 
body, the constituent particles might 
in a2 certain sense be called elements. 

3 Anuxag. Ir. bt, p. 15, Solaanb. 
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which denial all the ancient physical philosophers compared 

: with that of 
concurred), but also the transformation of one form Empe- 
of matter into others, which had been affirmed by Hs 
Thales and others. Both of them laid down asa basis the ex- 
istence of matter in a variety of primordial forms. They main- 
tained that what others called generation or transformation, was 
only a combination or separation of these pre-existing materials, 
in great diversity of ratios. Of such primordial forms of matter 
Empedokles recognised only four, the so-called Elements ; each 
simple and radically distinct from the others, and capable of 
existing apart from them, though capable also of being combined 
with them. Anaxagoras recognised primordial forms of matter 
in indefinite number, with an infinite or indefinite stock of 
particles of each; but no one form of matter (except Nous) 
capable of being entirely severed from the remainder. In the 
constitution of every individual body in nature, particles of all 
the different forms were combined ; but some one or a few forms 
were preponderant and manifest, all the others overlaid and 
latent. Herein consisted the difference between one body and 
another. The Homceomeric body was one in which a confluence 
of like particles had taken place so numerous and powerful, as to 
submerge all the coexistent particles of other sorts. The majority 
thus passed for the whole, the various minorities not being 
allowed to manifest themselves, yet not for that reason ceasing to 
exist: a type of human society as usually constituted, wherein 
gome one vein of sentiment, ethical, eesthetical, religious, politi- 
cal, &c., acquires such omnipotence as to impose silence on 
dissentients, who are supposed not to exist because they cannot 
proclaim themselves without ruin. 

The hypothesis of multifarious forms of matter, latent yet still 
real and recoverable, appears to have been suggested guovested 
to Anaxagoras mainly by the phenomena of animal partlybythe 
nutrition. The bread and meat on which we feed 4 mal! 
nourishes all the different parts of our body—blood, ™¥*tition. 
flesh, bones, ligaments, veins, trachea, hair, &c. The nutriment 
must contain in itself different matters homogeneous with all 
these tissues and organs ; though we cannot see such matters, our 


1 See a remarkable passage in Plutarch, Placit, Philosoph. i. & 
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reason tells us that they must be there. This physiological 
divination is interesting from its general approximation towards 
the results of modern analysis. 
Both Empedokles and Anaxagoras begin their constructive 
process from a state of stagnation and confusion 
cua Det tantamount to Chaos ; which is not so much active 
Pree loes discord (as Ovid paints it), as rest and nullity arising 
goras: mov- from the «quilibrium of opposite forces. The chaos 
mg aeeney, of Anaxagoras is in fact almost a reproduction of the 
onefrom Infinite of Anaximander.’ But Anaxavoras as well 
oe as Empedokles enlarged his hypothesis by introduc- 
ing (what had not occurred or did not seem necessary 
to Anaximander) a special and separate agency for eliciting 
positive movement and development out of the negative and 
stationary Chavos. The Nous or Mind is the Agency selected for 
this purpose by Anaxagoras: Love and Enmity by Empedokles. 
Both the one and the other initiate the rotatory cosmical motion ; 
upon which follows as well the partial disgregation of the chaotic 
mass, as the congregation of like particles of it towards each 
other. 
The Nous of Anaxagoras was understood by later writers as 
a God ;? but there is nothing in the fragments now 
Nous, or ae oe er | “ 
mind, postu- remaining to justify the belief that the author him- 
ree self conceived it in that manner—or that he proposed 
flere by it (according to Aristotle’s expression *) as the cause 
later writers Of all that was good in the world, assigning other 
fondediy agencies as the causes of all evil. It is not charac- 
Tea a terisedl by him as a person—not so much as the Love 
—~ and Enmity of Einpedokles. It is not one but multi- 
tudinous, and all its separate manifestations are alike, differing 
only as greater or less. It isin fact identical with the soul, the 
vital principle, or vitality, belonging not only to all men and 
animals, but to all plants also. It is one substance, or form of 


1 This is a just comparison of Theo- Compare Schaubach, Anax. Frag. 
phrastus. See the passage from his p. 168. 
guciuy toropia, referred to by Sim- 3 Aristot. Metaphys. A. p. 984, b. 17. 
plikius ad Aristot. Physic. i, p. 187,a. He praises Aunxagoras for this, oloy 
21 (p. 335, Schol. Brand.) vidwy map’ cixy Acyovras TOUS mpdrepor, 
*Cicoro, Academ. iv. 87; Sext. Em- &e. 
piric. adv. Muthematicos, ix. 6, roy pev 4 Aristoteles (or Pseudo-Aristot.) De 


vouy, os dart car’ avrov duos, &C. $1.1. 
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matter among the rest, but thinner than all of them (thinner 
than even fire or air), and distinguished by the peculiar charac- 
teristic of being absolutely unmixed. It has moving power and 
knowledge, like the air of Diogenes the Apolloniate : it initiates 
movement ; and it knows about all the things which either pass 
into or pass out of combination. It disposes or puts in order all 
things that were, are, or will be; but it effects this only by 
acting as a fermenting principle, to break up the huddled mass, 
and to initiate rotatory motion, at first only on a small scale, then 
gradually increasing. Rotation having once begun, and the mass 
having been as it were unpacked and liberated the component 
Homcomeries are represented as coming together by their own 
inherent attraction.1 The Anaxagorean Nous introduces order 
and symmetry into Nature, simply by stirring up rotatory 
motion in the inert mass, so as to release the Homceomeries from 
prison. It originates and maintains the great cosmical fact of 
rotatory motion ; which variety of motion, from its perfect regu- 
larity and sameness, is declared by Plato also to be the one most 
consonant to Reason and Intelligence. Such rotation being 
once set on foot, the other phenomena of the universe are sup- 
posed to be determined by its influence, and by their own ten- 
dencies and properties besides: but there is no farther agency of 
Nous, which only knows these phenomena as and when they 
occur. Anaxagoras tried to explain them as well as he could ; 
not by reference to final causes, nor by assuming good purposes 
of Nous which each combination was intended to answer—but 
by physical analogies, well or ill chosen, and especially by the 
working of the grand cosmical rotation.® 








Aristot. De Anima, i. 2, 65-6-18. 

Aristotle says that the language of 
Anaxagoras about vots and Wux7n was 
not perfectly clear or consistent. But 
it seems also from Plato De Legg. xii. 

. 967, B, that Anaxagoras made no 
istinction between vots and wWux7. 
Compare Plato, Kratylus, p. 400 A. 
naxag. Fr. 8, and Schaubach’s 
Comm. p. 112-116, 

‘‘Mens erat id, quod movebat mo- 
lem homceomeriarum: hac ratione, 
per hunc motum & mente excitatum, 
secretio facta est . . . . Materie autem 
propriz insunt vires: proprio suo 
pondere heec, que mentis vi mota et 


secreta, sunt, feruntur in eum locum, 
quo nunc sunt.” 

_ Compare Alexand. Aphrod. ap. Scho- 
lia ad Aristot. Physic. ii. va 194, a. 
(Schol. p. 348 a. Brandis); Marbach, 
Lehrbuch der Gesch. Philos. s. 54, note 
2,p. 82; Preller, Hist. Phil. ex Font. 
Loc. Contexta, s. 58, with his comment. 

2 Plato, Phedo, c. 107, 108, p. 98; 
Plato, De Legg. xii. p. 967 B; Aristot. 
Metaphys. A. 4, p 985, b. 18; Plato, 
Timeus, 34 A. 88 KE. 

3 Aristoph. Nub. 380, 828. aidépsos 
Atvos—Aivos BaotArAever, tov Al’ éée- 
AnAexads—the sting of which applies 
to, Anaxagoras and his doctrines. 
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This we learn from Plato and Aristotle, who blame Anaxa- 
goras for inconsistency in deserting his own hypothesis, and 
in invoking explanations from physical agencies, to 

Hlatoand the neglect of Nous and its supposed optimising 
eae purposes. But Anaxagoras, as far as we can judge 
deserting by his remaining fragments, seems not to have com- 
ry mitted any such inconsistency. He did not proclaim 
his Nous to be a powerful extra-cosmical Architect, 

like the Demiurgus of Plato—nor an intra-cosmical, immanent, 
undeliberating instinct (such as Aristotle calls Nature), tending 
towards the production and renewal of regular forms and con- 
junctions, yet operating along with other agencies which 
produced concomitants irregular, unpredictable, often even 
obstructive and monstrous. Anaxagoras appears to conceive 
his Nous as one among numerous other real agents in Nature, 
material like the rest, yet differing from the rest as being 
powerful, simple, and pure from all mixture,’ as being endued 
with universal cognizance, as being the earliest to act in point of 
time, and as furnishing the primary condition to the activity of 
the rest by setting on foot the cosmical rotation. The Homeo- 
meries are coeternal with, if not anterior to, Nous. They have 
laws and properties. of their own, which they follow, when once 
liberated, without waiting for the dictation of Nous. What they 
do is known by, but not ordered by, Nous.” It is therefore no 
inconsistency in Anaxagoras that he assigns to mind one distinet 
and peculiar agency, but nothing more ; and that when trying to 


Anaxagoras Sivous rivas dvojrovs dva- 
wypapwv, oly TH TOD vod ampakiq Kat 
Avorn se Alexandrin. Stromat. 
ii. p. ; . 

To move (in the active sense, i.e. to 
cause movement in) and to know, are 
the two attributes of the Anaxagorean 
Novs ee De Anima, i. 2, p. 


405, a. 18). 
1 Anaxagoras, Fr. & ‘p. 100, Schaub. 


éort yap Aemréraréy re wavrwv xpnya-. 
TaV, WC. 


This means, not that vods was unex- 
tended or immaterial, but that it was 
thinner or more scbtle than either fire 
orair. Herakleitus regarded rd srepcd- 
XvO aS AoyKdv Kal dpervipes. i0- 
genes of Apollonia considered air as 


endued with cognition, and as im- 
arting cognition by being inhaled. 
( eHeere Plutarch, De Placit. Philos. 
iv. 8. 

I cannot think, with Brucker (Hist. 

Philosop. part ii. b. ii. De Secté Ionica, 
. 504, ed. 2nd), and with Tennemann, 
es. Ph. i, 8, p. 812, that Anaxagoras 

was “primus qui Dei ideam inter 

Grecos & materialitute quasi purifica- 

vit,” &c. I agree rather with Zeller 

(Philos. der Griech. i. p. 680-683, ed. 

2nd), that the Anaxagorean Nous is 
not conceived as living either imma- 
teriality or personality. fo, 

2 Simplikius, in Physic. Aristot, p. 
73. Kai ‘Avatoydpas && rov voby édoas, 
&s dyow Evénuos, rat avropari¢wy ra 
TOAAG ouviorno.y. 
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explain the variety of phenomena he makes reference to other 
physical agencies, as the case seems to require. | 

In describing the formation of the Kosmos, Anaxagoras 
supposed that, as a consequence of the rotation | 
initiated by mind, the primitive chaos broke up. aii physis 
“The Dense, Wet, Cold, Dark, Heavy, came together of Anaxa- 
into the place where now Earth is: Hot, Dry, Rare, ake 
Light, Bright, departed to the exterior region of the revolving 
Aither.”? In such separation each followed its spontaneous and 
inherent tendency. Water was disengaged from air and clouds, 
earth from water: earth was still farther consolidated into stones 
by cold.2 Earth remained stationary in the centre, while fire 
and air were borne round it by the force and violence of the 
rotatory movement. The celestial bodies—Sun, Moon, and Stars 
—were solid bodies analogous to the earth, either caught origi- 
nally in the whirl of the rotatory movement, or torn from the 
substance of the earth and carried away into the outer region of 
rotation. They were rendered hot and luminous by the fiery 
fluid in the rapid whirl of which they were hurried along. The 
Sun was a stone thus made red-hot, larger than Peloponnesus : 
the Moon was of earthy matter, nearer to the Earth, deriving its 
light from the Sun, and including not merely plains and moun- | 
tains, but also cities and inhabitants.’ Of the planetary move- 
ments, apart from the diurnal rotation of the celestial sphere, 
Anaxagoras took no notice.6 He explained the periodical changes 
in the apparent course of the sun and moon by resistances which 
they encountered, the former from accumulated and condensed air, 
the latter from the cold.? Like Anaximenes and Demokritus, 
Anaxagoras conceived the Earth as flat, round in the surface, and 
not deep, resting on and supported by the air beneath it. Origi- 
nally (he thought) the earth was horizontal, with the axis of celestial 
rotation perpendicular, and the north pole at the zenith, so that 


1 Diogen.‘Laert. ii. 8. Notv... apynv 3 Anaxag. Fr. 20, p. 183, Schau. 
KLvh ews. 4See the curious passage in Plu- 
Brucker, Hist. Philos. ut supra. tarch, Lysander 12, and Plato, Legg. 
“ Scilicet, semel inducto in materiam xii. p. 967 B; Diogen. Laert. ii. 12; 
& mente motu, sufficere putavit Anax- Plutarch, Placit. Philos. ii. 13. 
agoras, juxta leges natures motisque, 5 Plato, Kratylus, p. 409 A; Plato, 
rerum ortum describere.” Apol. Sok. c. 14; Xenophon, Memorab. 
2 Anaxag. Fr. 19, p. 131, Schaub.; iv. 7. 
compare Fr. 6, p. 97; Diogen. Laert. 6 Schaubach, ad Anax. Fr. p. 165. 
ii. 8. 7 Plutarch, Placit. Philosoph. ii. 23. 
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this rotation was then lateral, like that of a dome or roof ; it was 
moreover equable and unchanging with reference to every part 
of the plane of the earth’s upper surface, and distributed light 
and heat equally to every part. But after a certain time the 
Earth tilted over of its own accord to the south, thus lowering its 
southern half, raising the northern half, and causing the celestial 
rotation to appear oblique. 

Besides these doctrines respecting the great cosmical bodies, 
His geology, Anaxagoras gave explanations of many among the 
lay ° ~—sstriking phenomena in geology and meteorology—the 
physiology. gea, rivers, earthquakes, hurricanes, hail, snow, &c.? 
He treated also of animals and plants—their primary origin, and 
the manner of their propagation? He thought that animals 
were originally produced by the hot and moist earth ; but that 
being once produced, the breeds were continued by propagation. 
The seeds of plants he supposed to have been originally con- 
tained in the air, from whence they fell down to the warm and 
moist earth, where they took root and sprung up.* He believed 
that all plants, as well as all animals, had a certain measure of 
intelligence and sentiment, differing not in kind but only in 
degree from the intelligence and sentiment of men; whose 
superiority of intelligence was determined, to a great extent, by 
their possession of hands.” He explained sensation by the action 
of unlike upon unlike (contrary to Empedokles, who referred it 
to the action of like upon like),® applying this doctrine to the 
explanation of the five senses separately. But he pronounced the 


1 Diogenes Laert. ii. 9. 7a8’ adorpa 4 Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. iii. 2; 
Kar’ dpxas Oodocdus evexOjvat, wore Diogen. Laert. ii. 9; Aristot. De 
Kara Kkopupnv tis -yis Tov act pawd- Plantis, i, 2. 
mevoy elvac médov, Vorepov b& Thy (y7Vv) 5 Aristot. De Plantis, i. 1; Aristot. 
éyxAcotv AaBety. Plutarch, Placit. Phil Part. Animal. iv. 10. 

. 8. 6 a eas De Sensu, sect. 1— 

2See Schaubach, ad Anax. Fr. p. sect. 27-80. 

174-181. This difference followed naturally 

Among the points to which Anaxa- from the opinions of the two philo- 
goras addressed himsclf was the an- sophers on the nature of the soul or 
nual inundation of the Nile, which he mind. Anaxagoras supposed it pecu- 
ascribed to the melting of the snowsin liar in itself, and dissimilar to the 
Aithiopia, in the higher regions of the Homocomeries without. Empedokles 
river's course,--Diodor. i. 38. Hero- conceived it as a compound of the 
dotus notices this opinion (ii. 22), call- four elements, analogous to all that 
ing it plausible, but false, yet without was without: hence man knew each 
names oe one as its author. Com- exterior element by its like within 
pare Euripides, Helen. 3. himself—earth by earth, water by 
ae atthe De Generat. Animal. water, &c. 

iii. 6, iv. 1. 
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senses to be sadly obscure and insufficient as means of knowledge. 
Apparently, however, he did not discard their testimony, nor 
assume any other means of knowledge independent of it, but 
supposed a concomitant and controlling effect of intelligence as 
indispensable to compare and judge between the facts of sense 
when they appeared contradictory. On this point, however, it 


is difficult to make out his opinions. 
Anaxagoras, residing at Athens and intimately connected with 


Perikles, incurred not only unpopularity, but even 
legal prosecution, by the tenor of his philosophical 
opinions, especially those on astronomy. To Greeks 
who believed in Helios and Seléné as not merely 
living beings but Deities, his declaration that the 
Sun was a luminous and fiery stone, and the Moon 
an earthy mass, appeared alike absurd and impious. 
the judgment of Sokrates, Plato, and Xenophon, as 


The doc- 
trines of 
Anaxagoras 
were Tre- 
garded as 
offensive 
and im- 
pious. 


Such was 
well as of 


Aristophanes and the general Athenian public? Anaxagoras was 
threatened with indictment for blasphemy, so that Perikles was 
compelled to send him away from Athens. 

That physical enquiries into the nature of things, and attempts 


1 Anaxag. Fr. 19, Schaub.; Sextus 
Empiric. adv. Mathem. vii. 91-140; 
Cicero, Academ. i. 12. 

Anaxagoras remarked that the con- 
trast between black and white might 
be made imperceptible to sense by a 
succession of numerous intermediate 
colours very finely graduated. He is 
said to have affirmed that snow was 
really black, notwithstanding that it 
appeared white to our senses: since 
water was black, and snow was only 
frozen water (Cicero, Academ. iv. 31; 
Sext. Empir. Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. i. 83). 
“ Anaxagoras non modo id ita esse (sc. 
albam nivem esse) negabat, sed sibi, 

nia sciret aquam nigram esse, unde 
illa concreta esset, albam ipsam esse 
ne vidert quidem.” Whether Anaxa- 
goras ever affirmed that snow did not 
appear to him white, may reasonably 
be doubted: his real affirmation pro- 
bably was, that snow, though it ap- 
peared white, was not really white. 
And this affirmation depended upon 
the line which he drew between the 
fact of sense, the phenomenal, the rela- 
tive, on one side—and the substratum, 
the real, the absolute, on the other. 
Most philosophers recognise a distinc- 


tion between the two; but the line 
between the two has been drawn in 
very different directions. Anaxagoras 
assumed as his substratum, real, or ab- 
solute, the Homcosomeries—numerous 
primordial varieties of matter, each 
with its inherent qualities. mon 
these varieties he reckoned water, bu 
he did not reckon snow. He also con- 
sidered that water was really and abso- 
lutely black or dark (the Homeric pé- 
Aav vdwp)—that blackness was among 
its primary qualities. Water, when con- 
solidated into snow, was so disguised 
as to produce upon the spectator the 
au pearance of whiteness; but it did 
not really lose, nor could it lose, its 
inherent colour. A negro covered 
with white pant, and therefore lookin 
white, is still really black: a whee 
painted with the seven prismatic 
colours, and made to revolve rapidly, 
will look white, but it is still really 
septi-coloured : i.e. the state of rapid 
revolution would be considered as 
an exceptional state, not natural to 
Ae a aah Plato, Lysis, c. 32, p. 

2Plato, Apol. So. c. 14; Xenoph. 
Memor. iv. 7. 
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to substitute scientific theories in place of the personal agency 
of the Gods, were repugnant to the religious feelings of the 
Greeks, hag been already remarked. Yet most of the other 
contemporary philosophers must have been open to this reproach, 
not less than Anaxavoras; and we learn that the Apolloniate 
Diogenes left Athens from the same cause. If others escaped the 
like prosecution which fell upon Anaxagoras, we may probably 
ascribe this fact to the state of political party at Athens, and to 
the intimacy of the Jatter with Perikles. The numerous political 
enemies of that great man might fairly hope to discredit him in 
the public mind—at the very least to vex and embarrass him— 
by procuring the trial and condemnation of Anaxagoras. 
Avainst other philosophers, even when propounding doctrines 
not less obnoxious respecting the celestial bodies, there was not 
the same collateral motive to stimulate the aggressive hostility of 
individuals. 

Contemporary with Anaxagoras—-vet somewhat younger, as far 
Diogenes of @° We can judge, upon doubtful evidence—lived the 
Apollonia philosopher Diogenes, a native of Apollonia in Krete. 
rocomnises Of his life we know nothing exceptthathe taught during 
mordial, some time ati Athens, which city he was forced to quit 
element. anne 

on. the same ground as Anaxagoras. Accusations of 
impiety were either brought or threatened against him :* physical 
philosophy being offensive generally to the received religious 
sentiment, which was specially awakened and appealed to by the 
political opponents of Perikles. 

Diogenes the Apolloniate, the Jatest in the series of Ionic 
philosophers or physiologists, adopted, with modifications and 
enlargements, the fundamental tenet of Anaximenes. There 


1 Plutarch, Nikias, 23. order to mune him, This seems to me 
4 Diogen. Laort. ix. 62. The danger one probable reason for determining 
incurred by Diogenes the Apolloniate the chronology of the Apolloniate 
at Athens is well authenticated, onthe Diogenes: another 1s, that his de- 








evidence of Demetrius the Phalerean, 
who had good means of knowing. And 
the fact may probably be referred to 
some time aftor the year 6.6. 440, when 
Athens was at the height of her power 
and of hor attraction for foreign visitors 
—whon the visits of philosophers to 
the ¢ity liad been ‘aultiplind 

countenance of Perikles—~and when the 
political rivals of that grent man had 
set the fashion of assailing them in 


1 
hy the 


scription of the veins in the human 
body is so minute and detiiled as to 
betoken an advanced period of philo- 
sophy botaveen B.C, 440-410. See the 
point discussad in Panzerbieter, Frag- 
ment. Diogen. Apull. c. 12-15 (Leipsic, 


830), 

Simplikinus (ad Aristot. Phys. fol. 
6 A) describes Diogenes as having been. 
oxedov veoraros in the series of phy- 
sical theorists. 
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was but one primordial element—and that element was air. He 
laid it down as indisputable that all the different objects in this 
Kosmos must be at the bottom one and the same thing: unless 
this were the fact, they would not act wpon each other, nor mix 
together, rior do good and harm to each other, as we see that they 
do. Plants would not grow out of the earth, nor would animals 
live and grow by nutrition, unless there existed as a basis this 
universal sameness of nature. No one thing therefore has a 
peculiar nature of its own: there is in all the same nature, but 
very changeable and diversified.t 

Now the fundamental substance, common. to all, was air. Air 
was infinite, eternal, powerful ; it was, besides, full of sir was the 
intelligence and knowledge. This latter property ee org 
Diogenes proved by the succession of climatic and element. 
atmospheric phenomena of winter and summer, night and day, 
rain, wind, and fine weather. All these successions were dis- 
posed in the best possible manner by the air: which could not 
have laid out things in such regular order and measure, unless 
it had been endowed with intelligence. Moreover, air was 
the source of life, soul, and intelligence, to men and animals : 
who inhaled all these by respiration, and lost all of them as soon 
as they ceased to respire.” 

Air, life-giving and intelligent, existed everywhere, formed the 
essence of everything, comprehended and governed ir pos. 
everything. Nothing in nature could be without it: sessed nu 


‘ . ‘ -, merous and 
yet at the same time all things in nature partook of it diverse pro- 








1 Diogen. Ap. Fragm. ii. c. 29 Pan- 
zerb. ; Theophrastus, De Sensu, 8. 39. 

ei yap Ta év tade TO Koon édv- 
Tra viv yh Kat tSwp Kat TaAAa, oa 
govera év TwHdEe TH KOT edvTA, Gt 
TouTéwY TL FU Td Erenov Tov érépov 
érepov gov TH isin pvoe, Kal wh Td 
avTo gov peréemimTe TOAAAXWS Kal NTE- 
powovro* ovdsapy obre picyerdar adrAr- 
ots WOUvaro ovTEe wPEANTLS TH EeTEpw 
ovre BAaSn, KC. 

Aristotle approves this fundamental 
tenet of Diogenes, the conclusion that 
there must be one common Something 
out of which all things came—eé évds 
dmavra (Gen. et Corrupt. i. 6-7, p. 322, 
a. 14), inferred from the fact that they 
acted upon each other. 

2 Diog. Apoll. Fr. iv.-vi. c. 36-42, Panz. 


—OU yap av otra SdSac0a: oldv te 
Fv dvev voyjatos, ore mévrwv wérpa 
Exe, xeumavds Te Kat Bépeos Kat VUK- 
TOS KGL NMEepNS Kal VeTwov Kal avénwv 
Kat evduov. Kat Ta GAAG el TLS Bovde- 
To. evvodeoOat, eUproxoe av ovTw Sdra- 
keiueva, os dvuoroy KddAcora. “Ere de 
mpos Tovrots Kal Tdde meydAa onmeta- 
dvOpwros yap Kai ta GAAA Coa ava- 
mvéovra Cwer Te apt. Kal rodro avrois 
Kal ux) éore Kai vono.s—— 
at mot Soxdéen 7d THY vénoww ExoV 
elvat & ayp KaAedmevos Urd TaV avOpu- 
muwv, &C. 

Schleiermacher has an instructive 
commentary upon these fragments of 
the Apolloniate Diogenes (Vermischte 
Schriften, vol. ii. p. 157-162 ; Ueber 
Diogenes von Apollonia). 
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perties; ina different manner.1 For it was distinguished by 
nently modi- great diversity of properties and by many gradations 
flable. of intelligence. It was hotter or colder—moister or 
drier—denser or rarer—more or less active and movable—ex- 
hibiting differences of colour and taste. All these diversities 
were found in objects, though all at the bottom were air. 
Reason and intelligence resided in the warm air. So also to all 
animals as well as to men, the common source of vitality, 
whereby they lived, saw, heard, and understood, was air; hotter 
than the atmosphere generally, though much colder than that 
near the sun.? Nevertheless, in spite of this common charac- 
teristic, the air was in other respects so indefinitely modifiable, 
that animals were of all degrees of diversity, in form, habits, and 
intelligence. Men were doubtless more alike among themselves : 
yet no two of them could be found exactly alike, furnished with 
the same dose of aerial heat or vitality. All other things, ani- 
mate and inanimate, were generated and perished, beginning 
from air and ending in air: which alone continued immortal and 
indestructible.® 

The intelligence of men and animals, very unequal in 
character and degree, was imbibed by respiration, the 


Physiology . , 2 } . ‘ 
of Dio enes inspired air passing by means of the veins and along 
wom IS CLO 


with the blood into all parts of the body. Of the 


soription 

a the veins veins Diogenes gave a description remarkable for its 
human minuteness of detail, in an age when pnuilosophers 
Benes dwelt almost exclusively in loose general analogies.4 


He conceived the principal seat of intelligence in man to be in 
the thoracic cavity, or in the ventricle of the heart, where a 
quantity of air was accumulated ready for distribution.® The 


iDiog. Ap. Fr. vi. xal dors undt The description of the veins given My 
av d, re my meréxe rovrou (air). Merd- Diogenes is preserved in Aristotel. 





xe 8& ovde tv dpoiwe ro trepov Tee 
irépw* GAA& TOAAOL TpdroL KaL abrouv 
Tov adpos Kal THS VOHOLOS clot. 

Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2, yp. 405, @ 21. 

Avoyevys &', womep Kat erepot tives, 
a¢pa [urdraBe rHy Wuyrjy), &o, 

2 Diog. Ap. Fr. vi. xal wdvrev géwv 
oy 4 Wuxn To avré cori, anp Oepud- 
repos ev ToD a wv @ dopudvy, rod 
Mévrou mapa ret Heatiw moddoOV. Wuxpd- 
TEpos, 

3 Diogen. Apoll. Fr. v. ch. 88, Panz. 
4 Diogen. Apoll. Fr. vii, ch. 48, Panz. 


Hist. Animal. fii, ‘2: yet seemingly 
only in a defective abstract, for Theo- 
plrastus alludes to various Hepa of 
Diovenes on the veins, which are nob 
contained in Aristotle. See Philipp- 
SUN, “YAY avOpurivy, p. 203. 

& Pluwuwels, J fogin Philos. AG 5. ae 
TH aprnyprany Knowle rig Kapsiag, pris 
dori Kal area See Panzerbieter’s 
commentary upon these words, which 
ure not very clear (c, 60), nor easy to 
reconcile with the description given by 
Viogenys lrimself of the veins, 
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; 
warm and dry air concentrated round the brain, and reached by 
veins from the organs of sense, was the centre of sensation. 
Taste was explained by the soft and porous nature of the tongue, 
and by the number of veins communicating with it. The 
juices of sapid bodies were sucked up by it as by a sponge: the 
odorous stream of air penetrated from without through the 
nostrils: both were thys brought into conjunction with the 
sympathising cerebral air. To this air also the image impressed 
upon the eye was transmitted, thereby causing vision :} while 
pulsations and vibrations of the air without, entering through 
the ears and impinging upon the same centre, generated the 
sensation of sound. If the veins connecting the eye with the 
brain were inflamed, no visual sensation could take place ;? 
moreover if our minds or attention were absorbed in other 
things, we were often altogether insensible to sensations either of 
sight or of sound: which proved that the central air within us 
was the real seat of sensation.? Thought and intelligence, as well 
as sensation, was an attribute of the same central air within us, 
depending especially upon its purity, dryness, and heat, and 
impeded or deadened by moisture or cold. Both children and 
animals had less intelligence than men: because they had more 
moisture in their bodies, so that the veins were choked up, and 
the air could not get along them freely to all parts. Plants 
had no intelligence; having no apertures or ducts whereby 
the air could pervade their internal structure. Our sensations 
were pleasurable when there was much air mingled with the 
blood, so as to lighten the flow of it, and to carry it easily to 


arodecxviwy, ws ovde aicbdverOar ro mapa- 
~~ fal nm € x x ¢ 
wav dvev Tou voety Urdpxer. Kal yap ypap- 


1 Plutarch, Placit. Philosoph. iv. 18. 
Theophrast. De Sensu, 8. 39-41-43. 














Kpurecdraroy 8¢ ydovis thy yAwrTay: 
ATOAWTATOV YAP ELVEL KAL MAVOV Kal TAS 
hrA€Bas ardcas avijcey ais avriy. 

2 Plutarch, Placit. Philosoph. iv. 16; 
Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 40. 

3 Theophrast. De Sensu, s. 42. “Ore 
8@ 6 évrds anp aicBdverar, wixpov OV 
Moptov Tov Bead, onuetoy elvar, Ore oA- 
AdKis mpds Aa Tov votv ExovTes OVO’ 
opauev ovr’ axovouev. The same opi- 
nion—that sensation, like thought, is a 
mental process, depending on physical 
conditions—is ascribed to Strato (the 
disciple and successor of Theophrastus) 
by Porphyry, De Abstinentié, iii. 21. 
Srpatwvos Tov gduaixod Adyos eoriv 


Mara TOAAGKLS EriTopEvoMevous TH Over 
Kal Adyou mpoosimrovres TH aKo7 Sua- 
AavOdvovew hnuas Kat Srahevyovot mpos 
érépous Tov vouv Exovras—y Kai AéAeKTat, 
vous Oph Kal vous akover, TaAAA Kwha. 
Kal TupaAd. 
The expression ascribed to Diogenes 
by Theophrastus—é évrds ap, pixpov 
dy poptov trod Oe0d—is so printed 
by Philippson ; but the word @eov seems 
not well avouched as to the text, and 
Schneider prints 6vzod. It is not im-. 
poseinle that Diogenes may have called 
he air God, without departing from 
his physical theory : but this requires 
proof. | 
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all parts: they were painful when there was little air, and when 
the blood was torpid and thick.! 

The structure of the Kosmos Diogenes supposed to have been 
Kosmology Cflected by, portions of the infinite air, taking upon 
and Meteo- them new qualities and undergoing various trans- 
ey formations. Some air, becoming cold, dense, and 
heavy, sunk down to the centre, and there remained stationary as 
earth and water: while the hotter, rarer, and lighter air as- 
cended and formed the heavens, assuming through the intelli- 
gence included in it a rapid rotatory movement round the 
earth, and shaping itself into sun, moon, and stars, which were 
light and porous bodies like pumice stone. The heat of this 
celestiul matter acted continually upon the earth and water 
beneath, so that the earth became comparatively drier, and the 
water was more and more drawn up as vapour, to serve for 
nourishment to the heavenly bodies. The stars also acted as 
breathing-holes to the Kosmos, supplying the heated celestial 
mass with fresh air from the infinite mass without? Like Anaxa- 
voras, Diogenes conceived the figure of the earth as flat and 
round, like a drum; and the rotation of the heavens as lateral, 
with the axis perpendicular to the surface of the carth, and the 
north pole always at the zenith. This he supposed to have been 
the original arrangement; but after a certain time, the earth 
tilted over spontaneously towards the south—the northern half 
was elevated and the southern half depressed—so that the north 
pole was no longer at the zenith, and the axis of rotation of the 


1 Theophrastus, De Sensu, 8. 48-46; morapots mupwdis KarevexyPdvra do- 
Plutarch, Placit. Philos. v. 20. hat répa mdrpwov. This remarkable anti- 


moisture is the cause of dulness, and cipation of modern astronomy the ro- 


that tho dry soul is the best and most 
intelligent—is cited among the doc- 
trines of Llervakleitus, with whom Dio- 
genes of Apollonia is often in larmnony. 
Aty Wuxy vodhwrary Kat applet). Sea 
Schleiermuch, Lerakleitos, suct. 59- 


64. 

2Plutarch ap. Eusebium Pray. 
Evang. i. 8; Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2; 
Diogen. Laert. ix. 63. Aroyduns Keoron- 
pod) ra dorpa, Scamvoias bt abra vo- 
pice. rod xdéauou, elvac Sé Sedervpar 
ovpmepupdper bas 82 rots pavepots dor 
Tpois abavers Alous Kat map’ abrd todd" 
dvavd nous? mimrovre 8 mroAAdKs éml TIS 
yis oBévyvcda. Kabdrep rov dv Atyds 


cognition of aerolitlies as a Glass of non- 
luminous carthy bodies revolving round 
the sun, but oceasioually coming within 
the sphere of the earth's attraction, be- 
comings luminous in our atmosphere, 
falling on the earth, and there bem ex- 
tinguished is noticed by Alux. von 
Humboldt in his Kosmos, vol. i. p. 08- 
104, MWug. trans. Ho siys— The opi- 
nion of Diogenes of Apollonia entirely 
accords with tliat of nie present clay,” 
yp. 110. ‘he charm and value of that 
interesting book is greatly enhanced by 
his fraquent reference to the ancient 
eee vf view on astronomical sub- 
ects. 
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heavens became apparently oblique.1 He thought, moreover, thai 
the existing Kosmos was only of temporary duration ; that it 
would perish and be succeeded by future analogous systems, 
generated from the same common substance of the infinite and 
indestructible air.? Respecting animal generation—and to some 
extent respecting meteorological phenomena*%— Diogenes also 
propounded several opinions, which are imperfectly known, but 
which appear to have resembled those of Anaxagoras. 

Nearly contemporary with Anaxagoras and Empedokles, two 
other enquirers propounded a new physical theory Leukippus 
very different from those already noticed—usually and Demo- 
known under the name of the atomic theory. This ae 
theory, though originating with the Eleate Leukip- theory. 
pus, obtained celebrity chiefly from his pupil Demokritus of 
Abdéra, its expositor and improver. Demokritus (born seem- 
ingly in B.c. 460, and reported to have reached extreme old age) 
was nine years younger than Sokrates, thirty-three years older 
than Plato, and forty years younger than Anaxagoras. The age 
of Leukippus is not known, but he can hardly have been much 
younger than Anaxagoras. | | 

Of Leukippus we know nothing: of Demokritus, very little— 
yet enough to exhibit a life, like that of Anaxagoras, pnaiite: 
consecrated to philosophical investigation, and ne- varied tra- 

: Sas ; : vels, and 
glectful not merely of politics, but even of inherited numerous 
patrimony.” His attention was chiefly turned to- composi- 
wards the study of Nature, with conceptions less Demokri- 
vague, and a more enlarged observation of facts, than ™ 
any of his contemporaries had ever bestowed. He was enabled 
to boast that no one had surpassed him in extent of travelling 
over foreign lands, in intelligent research and converse with 
enlightened natives, or in following out the geometrical relations 


1 Plutarch, Placit. Philos. ii. 8; 4Diogen. Laert. ix. 41. See the 
Panzerbieter acd Diog. p ¢. 76-78; chronology of Demokritus discussed 
Schaubach ad Anaxagor. Fr. p. 175. in Mullach, Frag. Dem. p. 12-25; and 

2 Plut. Ap. Euseb., Prep. Evang.i.8. in Zeller, Phil. der Griech., vol. i. p. 

3 Preller, Hist. Philosoph. Grec.- 576-581, 2nd edit. The statement of 
Rom. ex Font. Loc. Contexta, sect. 68. Apollodorus as to the date of his birth, 
Preller thinks that Diogenes employed appears more trustworthy than the 
his chief attention ‘‘in animantium earlier date assigned by Thrasyllus 
natura ex aeris principio repetendi”; (8.C. 470). Demokritus declared him- 
and that he was less full “‘n cogni- self to be forty years younger than 
tione rov peredpwv”. But the frag- Anaxagoras. | 
ments scarcely justify this. 5 Dionys. ix. 36-89. 
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of lines.1 He spent several years in visiting Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Persia, His writings were numerous, and on many different 
subjects, including ethics, as well as physics, astronomy, and. | 
anthropology. None of them have been preserved. But we 
read, even from critics like Dionysius of Halikarnassus and | 
Cicero, that they were composed in an impressive and semi- 
poetical style, not unworthy to be mentioned in analogy with 
Plato; while in range and diversity of subjects they are hardly 
inferior to Aristotle.” 
The theory of Leukippus and Demokritus (we have no means 
of distinguishing the two) appears to have grown out 
of the Eleatic theory.? Parmenides the Eleate (as I 
aa have already stated) in distinguishing Ens, the self- 
andthatof existent, real, or absolute, on one side—from the 
Farme- phenomenal and relative on the other—conceived the 
former in such a way that its connection with the 
latter was dissolved. The real and absolute, according to him, 
was One, extended, enduring, continuous, unchangeable, immov- 
able: the conception of Ens included these affirmations, and at 
the same time excluded peremptorily Non-Ensg, or the contrary 
of Ens, Now the plural, unextended, transicnt, discontinuous, 
changeable, and moving, implied a mixture of Ens and Non-Ens, 
or a partial transition from one to the other. Hence (since Non- 
Ens was inadmissible) such plurality, &, could not belong to 
the real or absolute (ultra-phenomenal), and could only be 
affirmed as phenomenal or relative. In the latter sense, Parme- 


Relation 
between the 


wo 


1 Demokrit. Fragm. 6, p. 238, ed. 
Mullach. Compare ib. p. 41; Diogen. 
Laert. ix. 86; Strabo, xv. z 703, 

Pliny, Hist. Natur. “ Democritus— 
vitam inter oxperimenta consminpsit,” 


om 

2 Cicero, Orat. c. 20; Dionys. De 
Comp. Verbor. c, 24; Sextus Empir. 
adv. Mathem. vii. 265.  Anudxperos, 
6 ry Ads hovy mapecKagduevos, &C, 

Hiogones (ix. 45-48) enumerates the 
titles of the treatises of Demokritus, as 
edited in the days of Tiberius by the 
rhetor Thrasylluy: who distributed 
them inte tetralogies, as hoe also distri- 
buted the dialogues of Pluto. It was 
probaly the charm of style, common 
0 Domokritus with Plato, which in- 
duced the rhetor thus to edit them 
both, In regurd to scope and spirit of 


hilosophy, the difference between the 
wo was 80 marked, that Plato is said 
to have had a positive wr Sod to 
the works of Demokritus, and a desire 
to burn them yuenen ap. Diog. 
Laert. ix. 40). It could hardly be from 
congonimity of doctrine tliat the same 
editor attached himself to both. Jt has 
been remarked that Plato never once 
names Demokritus, while Aristotle cites 
him very frequently, sometimes with 
marked prise. 
SHimplikius, in Aristotel, Physic. 
ss 7 a deta he ee ROLY WIAs 
pavidy THS piAogodias, ov Thy auTHy 
Spdbvoe Uaoppevidy cat rd svodivas ms 
tiv ovrwv ddéfav, adX, ws Sonet, rhv 
évavriay. Aristotel. De Gener. et 
Corr. i. 8, p. 251, a. 81. Diogen. Laert. 


* . 
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nides did affirm it, and even tried to explain it: he explained 
the phenomenal facts from phenomenal assumptions, apart from 
and independent of the absolute. While thus breaking down 
the bridge between the phenomenal on one side and the absolute 
on the other, he nevertheless recognised each in a sphere of its 
own. 

This bridge the atomists undertook to re-establish. They 
admitted that Ens could not really change—that pemoki- 
there could be no real generation, or destruction— ean theory 


. ae as —Atoms— 
no transformation of qualities—no transition of many Plena and 


into one, or of one into many. But they denied the )2¢%—Eas 
unity and continuity and immobility of Ens: they Ens. 

affirmed that it was essentially discontinuous, plural, and moving. 
They distinguished the extended, which Parmenides had treated 
as an Unum continuum, into extension with body, and extension 
without body: into plenum and vacwum, matter and space. 
They conceived themselves to have thus found positive meanings 
both for Ens and Non-Ens. That which Parmenides called 
Non-Ens or nothing, was in their judgment the vacwwm; not 
less self-existent than that which he called Something. They 
established their point by showing that Ens, thus interpreted, 
would become reconcilable to the phenomena of sense: which 
latter they assumed as their basis to start from. Assuming 
motion as a phenomenal fact, obvious and incontestable, they 
asserted that it could not even appear to be a fact, without sup- 
posing vacwum as well as body to be real: and the proof that 
both of them were real was, that only in this manner could sense 
and reason be reconciled. Farther, they proved the existence 
of a vacuum by appeal to direct physical observation, which 
showed that bodies were porous, compressible, and capable of 
receiving into themselves new matter in the way of nutrition. 
Instead of the Parmenidean Ens, one and continuous, we have a 
Demokritean Ens, essentially many and discontinuous: plena 
and vacua, spaces full and spaces empty, being infinitely inter- 
mingled. There existed atoms innumerable, each one in itself 


1It is chiefly in the eighth chapter :j0n Adyous, olrives mpds thr alc 
of the treatise De Gener. et Corr, (i. 8) LAGS Red ip rAé sine Sk sere ae 
that Aristotle traces the doctrine of ov ovre yéveow ovre pOopdv obre Kivnow 
Leukippus as having grown out of kai 7d rAjOos rdv bvrev, &e. (i. 8, 5). 
that of the Eleates. Aevxermos 5’ éxew Compare also Aristotel. De Coelo, iii. 
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essentially a plenum, admitting no vacant space within it, and 
therefore indivisible as well as indestructible : but each severed 
from the rest by surrounding vacant space. The atom could 
undergo no change: but by means of the empty space around, 
it could freely move. Each atom was too small to be visible : 
yet all atoms were not equally small ; there were fundamental 
differences between them in figure and magnitude: and they 
had no other qualities except figure and magnitude. As no 
atom could be divided into two, so no two atoms could merge 
into one. Yet though two or more atoms could not so merge 
together as to lose their real separate individuality, they might 
nevertheless come into such close approximation as to appear 
one, and to act on our senses as a phenomenal combination 


manifesting itself by new sensible properties.’ 
The bridge, broken down by Parmenides, between the real 
and the phenomenal world, was thus in theory re-established. 


4, p. 308, a. 6; Metaphys. A. 4, p. 985, 
b. 5. Physic. iv. 6: Aéyovo. 6¢ (Demo- 
kritus, &c., in proving a vacuum) év may 
ore H Kivnots y Kara TétrOV OvK ay ely 
ov yap av Soxety etva. xivnow et 
By ein Kevov: 7d yap wAypes advvarov 
elvae SéfacOaé Te be. 

Plutarch adv. Kolot. p. 1108. Ols 
ovd’ bvap évrvxav 6 Koddrns, dodadn 
wept A€Ewv ToD avdpos (Demokritus) ér 
7) Suen erat My MaAAov 7d Sev, H Td 
undev elvare Sev jev Ovomagwyv Td TOMA 
undsev 58 7d Kevdv, wo Kal TovTou duaw 
TWEe Kal Urdoram.w idtay éxovTos. 

The affirmation of Demokritus— 
That Nothing existed, just as much as 
Something—appears a paradox which 
we must probably understand as im- 
plying that he here adopted, for the 
sake of argument, the language of the 
Hleates, his opponents. They called 
the vacuum Nothing, but Demokritus 
did not so callit. If (said Demokritus) 
you call vacuum Nothing, then I say 
that Nothing exists as well as Some- 


The direct observations by which 
Demokritus showed the existence of a 
vacuum were—l. A vessel with ashes 
in it will hold as much water as if 
it were empty: hence we know that 
there are porés in the ashes, into which 
the water is received. 2. Win> can be 
compressed in skins. 3, The growth 
of organised bodies proves that they 
have pores, through which new matter 
in the form of nourishment is ad- 


ages (Aristot. Physic. iv. 6, p. 


» dD, 
Besides this, Demokritus set forth 
motion as an indisputable fact, ascer- 
tained by the evidence of sense: and 
affirmed that motion was impossible, 
except on the assumption that vacuum 
existed. Melissus, the disciple of Par- 
menides, inverted the reasoning, in 
arguing against the reality of motion. 
If it be real (he said), then there must 
exist a vacuum: but no vacuum does 
or can exist: therefore there is no real 
motion. (Aristot. Physic. iv. 6.) 

Since Demokritus started from these 
facts of sense, as the base of his hypo- 
thesis of atoms and vacua, so Aristotle 
(Gen. et Corr. i. 2; De Anima, i. 2) 
might reasonably say that he took 
sensible appearances as truth. But we 
find Demokritus also describing reason 
as an laprovement and enlightenment 
of sense, and complaining how little of 
truth was discoverable by man. See 
Mullach, Demokritus (pp. 414, 4165). 
Compare Philippson—YAy avdpwrimn— 
Berlin, 1831. 

1 Aristotel. Gen. et Corr. i. 8, p. 825. 
a. 25, ra mpwora peydy ra. dralpera 
oreped.  Diogen. Laert. ix. 44; Plu- 
tarch, adv. Koloten. ». 1110 seq. 

Zeller, Philos, dix Griech., vol. i p. 
588-588, ed. 2nd; Aristotel. Metaphys. 
Z. 13, p. 1089, & 10, advvarov aivaié 
pnor Anudkpiros dx dvo av H df dvds Svo 
yevéo@are Ta yap peydOy Ta dropa ras 
ovolas movec. 
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For the real world, as described by Demokritus, differed entirely 
from the sameness and barrenness of the Parmenidean Ens, and 


presented sufficient movement and variety to supply 
a basis of explanatory hypothesis, accommodated to 
more or less of the varieties in the phenomenal world. 
In respect of quality, indeed, all the atoms were 
alike, not less than all the vacua: such likeness was 
(according to Demokritus) the condition of their 
being able to act upon each other, or to combine as 
phenomenal aggregates! But in respect to quantity 
or magnitude as well as in respect to figure, they 
differed very greatly: moreover, besides all these 


Primordial 
atoms dif- 
fered only in 
magnitude, 
figure, posi- 
tion, and ar- 
rangement 
—they had 
no qualities, 
but their 
movements 
and combi- 
nations 
generated 
qualities. 




















diversities, the ordination and position of each atom 

with regard to the rest were variable in every way. As all 
objects of sense were atomic compounds, so, from such funda- 
mental differences—partly in the constituent atoms themselves, 
partly in the manner of their arrangement when thrown into 
combination—arose all the diverse qualities and manifestations 
of the compounds. When atoms passed into new combination, 
then there was generation of a new substance : when they passed 
out of an old combination there was destruction: when the atoms 
remained the same, but were merely arranged anew in order and 
relative position, then the phenomenon was simply change. 
Hence all qualities and manifestations of such compounds were 
not original, but derivative : they had no “nature of their own,” 
or law peculiar to them, but followed from the atomic composi- 
tion of the body to which they belonged. They were not real 
and absolute, like the magnitude and figure of the constituent 
atoms, hut phenomenal and relative—i.e. they were powers of 
acting upon correlative organs of sentient beings, and nullities in 
the absence of such organs.” Such were the colour, sonorousness, 





1 Aristotel. Gener. et Corr. i. 7, p. 
328, b. 12. It was the opinion of De- 
mokritus, that there could be no action 
except where agent and patient were 
alike. not yap 7d avTd Kat Sporoy 
civat 76 Te Mo”ODY Kat Td meee ov 
yap eyxwpeiy ra Erepa Kai Siahépovra 
maoxev vm addjhwvs GAAG Kay Erepa 
dura. Touy Te eis GAANAG, OVX  Erepa, 
GAN 4 ravrév Te Urdpxer, TaiTy TOUTO 
oupBaivew atrots. Many contemporary 


philosophers affirmed distinctly the 
opposite. Tod dmotoy vd rod dnoiou mav 
anabés, &c. Diogenes the Apolloniate 
agreed on this point generally with 
Demokritus ; see above, p. 61, notel. 
The facility with which these philo- 
sophers laid down general maxims is 
constantly observable. 

2 Aristot. Gen. et Corr. i. 2, p. 816, 
a. 1; Theophrast. De Sensu, s. 63, 64. 
Ilept pév otyv Bapdos Kai xovdov kai 


Hf 
wa 
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taste, smell, heat, cold, &c., of the bodies around us: they were 
relative, implying correlative percipients. Moreover they were: 
not merely relative, but perpetually fluctuating ; since the com- 
pounds were frequently changing either in arrangement or in 
diversity of atoms, and every such atomic change, even to a small 
extent, caused it to work differently upon our organs.} 
Among the various properties of bodies, however, there were — 
two which Demokritus recognised as not merely rela- 
Combina- : ; : 
tions of tive to the observer, but also as absolute and belonging 
Te to the body in itself. These were weight and hardness 
ade —primary qualities (to use the phraseology of Locke 
in thecom- ancl Reid), as contrasted with the secondary qualities 
pounds, of colour, taste, and the like. Weight, or tendency 
downward, belonged (according to Demokritus) to each indivi- 
dual atom separately, in proportion to its magnitude: the specific 
gravity of all atoms was supposed to be equal, In compound 
bodies one body was heavier than another, in proportion as its 
bulk was more filled with atoms and less with vacant space? 
The hardness and softness of bodies Demokritus explainal ly 
the peculiar size and peculiar junction of their component atome. 
Thus, comparing lead with iron, the former is heavier and softer, 
the latter is lighter and harder. Bulk for bulk, the lead con- . 
tained a larger proportion of solid, and a smaller proportion e 
of interstices, than the iron: hence it was heavier. But its | 
structure was cquable throughout ; it had a greater multitude of 
minute atoms diffused through its bulk, equally close to and 
coherent with each other on every side, but not more cluse and 
coherent on one side than on another. .'The structure of the iron, 
on. the contrary, wag unequal and irregular, including larger 


ss i-s8ee - te 


TKANpOD Kal madraxod dv rovrois adho- 1 Aristotel. Gon. et Corr, i, @ DP. 815, 
pige.s ray 8% dddwy aloOyrav obfevde b. 1. "Qore rats peraBodats rou oury 
elvas diow, ahaa mivra wdby tHe Keudvoy 7 abr crarriaw boeery GAA 
alrOfocus adnhocoumdvyns, bf te yiverbas Kui arAAw, KO poraxivedabos pixpou 
Thy feeb har tppcyrpevov, Kak brag tre ov 
Stobeaus, pulok. Physic. i. 6. 16. dadverdat dvds pmerakccynddy 
diow wey under alvar Xpwpa, rh wey ros, 
yap ia Sa dro, rd re merrd Kar rd “ Theophrastus, De Sensu, §. 61 
kevdv« va 8" df abr Tvykpimara Kd» Bap wey ofv Kat Kothov ra pwydier 
Xpwcba. Starayy re Kai pvOue Kab Brarpet Anud« tros, &e, 
mpotpomp, &c. ristotel, De Calo, iv. 2, 7, . 809, 
Demokritus restricted the term divouw a. 10; Gen. ot Corr. 8, p. ane, a. 9, 
—~Nature-—to the primordial atoms and Kalro. Bapvrepdv ye kara rnp Umrepoxyyv 
vacua (Simplikius ad Aristot. Physic, ride elvas Snitipives dkagrov raw 
p. 810 A taipdrwy, &e, 
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spaces of vacuum in one part, and closer approach of its atoms in 
other parts: moreover these atoms were in themselves larger, 
hence there was a greater force of cohesion between them on one 
particular side, rendering the whole mass harder and more un- 
yielding than the lead. | 

We thus see that Demokritus, though he supposed single 
atoms to be all of the same specific gravity, yet 
recognised a different specific gravity in the various pemnetr 
compounds of atoms or material masses. Itisto be separate 
remembered that, when we speak of contact or com- pane etee 
bination of atoms, this is not to be understood lite- 
rally and absolutely, but only in a phenomenal and relative 
sense ; aS an approximation, more or less close, but always sufi- 
ciently close to form an atomic combination which our senses 
apprehended as one object. Still every atom was essentially 
separate from every other, and surrounded by a margin of vacant 
space: no two atoms could merge into one, any more than one 
atom could be divided into two. 

Pursuant to this theory, Demokritus proclaimed that all the 
properties of objects, except weight, hardness, and 
softness, were not inherent in the objects themselves, ae 
but simply phenomenal and relative to the observer— jects,except 
“modifications of our sensibility”. Colour, taste, Pee 
smell, sweet and hitter, hot and cold, &c., were of heherdee peer: 
this description. In respect to all of them, man relative to 
differed from other animals, one man from another, {leobserver 
and even the same man from himself at different eae give 
times and ages. There was no sameness of impression, ledge of the 
no unanimity or constancy of judgment, because there 772 .2nd 
was no real or objective “nature” corresponding to the 
_ impression. From none of these senses could we at all learn 
what the external thing was in itself. “Sweet and bitter, hot 
and cold (he said) are by law or convention (2.¢, these names 
designate the impressions of most men on most occasions, taking 
no account of dissentients): what really exists is, atoms and 
vacuum. The sensible objects which we suppose and believe to 


exist do not exist in truth; there exist only atoms and vacuum. 


1 Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 62. 
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We know nothing really and truly about an object, either what 
it is or what it is not: our opinions depend upon influences from 
without, upon the position of our body, upon the contact and 
resistances of external objects. There are two phases of know- 
ledge, the obscure and the genuine. To the obscure belong all 
our senses—sicht, hearing, smell, taste, touch. The genuine is 
distinct from these. When the obseure phase fails, when we can 
no longer see, nor hear, nor smell, nor taste, nor touch—from 
wiinuteness and subtlety of particles—then the genuine phase, or 
reason and intelligence, comes into operation,” + 

True knowledge (in the opinion of Demokritus) was hardly at 
Pistants all attainable ; but in so far as It could be attained, 
alone gave = we must seck it, not merely through the obseure and 
oie eee insufficient avenues of sense, but by reason or intelli- 
let tele of gence penetrating to the ultimatum of corpuscular 
it was structure, farther than sense could go. His atoms 
attainable. were not pure Abstracta (like Plato’s Ideas and geo- 
metrical plane figures, and Aristotle’s materia prima), but 
concrete bodies, cach with its own* magnitude, figure, and 
movement; too small to be seen or felt by us, yet not too small to 
be seen or felt by beings endowed with finer sensitive power. 
They were abstractions mainly in so far as all other qualities 
were supposed absent. Demokritus professed to show how the 
movements, approximations, and collisions of these atoms, brought 
them into such combinations as to form the existing Kosmos ; 
and not that system alone, but also many other cosmical systems, 
independent of and different from cach other, which he supposed 
to exist. 

How this was done we cannot clearly make out, not having 
No separate before us the original treatise of Demokritus, called 
force re: = the Great Diakosmos. It is certain, however, that he 


heey toset | : 
the atomain did not invoke any separate agency to set the atoms 


1 Demokritus, Fr. p, 205, Mullach; smaliness (of their disproportion to our 
Sextus Kmpiric. adv. Mathemat. vil. visual power), are yet spoken of ag 
p. 185; Diogen. Laert, ix. 72. objects Of sense: they are as it were 

2 Aristotel. Gen. et Corr. 1 8, p. 825, microscopic objects, and the yrnoty 
a. 29. "“Amcpa rb wAyOos Kat adpara 8d yvoun, or Intelligence, is concelved as 
OMUxpdTnTA THY oyKuy, AC. supplying something of «© microscopic 

Marbach observes justly that the power. (Marbach, Lehrbuch der Ge- 
Domokritean atoms, though not really schichte der Philosophie, sect. 68, vol. 
objects of sense in consequcnce of their L p. 94.) 
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in motion—such as the Love and Discord of Empe- 
dokles—the Nous or Intelligence of Anaxagoras. 
Demokritus supposed that the atoms moved by an 
inherent force of their own: that this motion was as 
much without beginning as the atoms themselves: } 
that eternal motion was no less natural, no more 
required any special cause to account for it, than 
‘Such is the course of nature—such is 
and always has been the fact,” was his ultimatum.? 


eternal rest. 
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motion— 
they moved 
by an inhe- 
rent force of 
their own. 
Like atoms 
naturally 
tend to- 
wards like. 
Rotatory 
motion, the 
capital fact 
of the Kos- 
mos. 


He farther maintained that all the motions of the atoms were 
necessary—that is, that they followed each other in a determinate 
order, each depending upon some one or more antecedents, 
according to fixed laws, which he could not explain. Fixed 


1 Aristotel. De Ccelo, iii. 2, 3, p. 300, 
b. 9. Aeveirmrm kcal Anpoxpire, Tots 
Adyovow det KivetoOar Ta mpaTA oH- 
para, &c. (CPhysic. viii. 8, 8, p. 253, 
ib. 12, viii. 9, p. 265, b. 28; Cicero, De 
Finib. i. 6 17. 
2 Aristot. Generat. Animal. ii. 6, p. 
742, b. 20: Physic. viii. 1, p. 252, b. 32. 
Aristotle blames Demokritus for 
thus acquiescing in the general course 
of nature as an ultimatum, and for 
omitting all reference to final causes. 
M. Lafaist, in a good dissertation, Sur la 
Philosophie Atomistique (Paris, 1838, 
p 78), shows that this is exactly the 
ultimatum of natural philosophers at 
the present day. ‘‘Un phénoméne se 
passait-il, si on lui en demandait la 
raison, il (Demokritus) répondait, ‘La 
chose se passe ainsi, parcequ’elle s'est 
toujours passée ainsi.’ O’est, en d'autres 
termes, la seule réponse que font encore 
aujourd’hui les naturalistes. Suivant 
eux, une pierre, quand elle n’est pas 
soutenue, ombe en vertu de la loi de 
la pesanteur. Qu’est ce que la loi de Ja 
pesanteur? La généralisation de ce fait 
lusieurs fois observé, qu’une plore 
tombe quand elle n’est pas soutenue. 
Le phénoméne dans un cas particulier 
arrive ainsi, parcedne toujours il est 
arrivé ainsi. Le principe qu’implique 
Yexplication des naturalistes modernes 
est celle de Démokrite, c'est que la 
nature demeure constante 4 elle-méme. 
La proposition de Démokrite—‘ Tel 
phénoméne a lieu de cette facon, 
‘parceque toujours ila eu lieu de cette 
méme facon’—est la premiétre forme 
qu ait revétue le principe de la sta- 
ilité des lois naturelles.’ 
3 Aristotle (Physic. ii. 4, p. 196, a. 


25) says that Demokritus (he seems to 
mean Demokritus) described the mo- 
tion of the atoms to form the cosmical 
system, as having taken place ard 
Tov avrowarov. Upon which Mullach 
(Dem. Frag. p. 382) justly remarks— 
**Casu (a6 tavrouarov) videntur fieri, 
que naturali quadam necessitate cu- 
jus leges ignoramus evenire dicuntur. 
Sed quamvis Aristoteles naturalem 
Abderitani philosophi necessitatem, vi- 
tato avdyxns vocabulo, quod alii aliter 
usurpabant, casum et fortunam vocaret 
—ipse tamen Democritus, abhorrens ab 
jis omnibus que destinatam causarum 
seriem tollerent rerumque naturam per- 
turbarent, nihil juris fortune et casui 
in singulis rebus concessit.” 

Zeller has a like remark upon the 
phrase of Aristotle, which is calculated 
to mislead as to the doctrine of Demo- 
kritus (Phil. d. Griech., i. p. 600, 2d ed.). 

Dugald Stewart, in one of the Dis- 
sertations prefixed to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, has the like comment re- 
Spore the fundamental principle of 
the Epicurean (identical quoad hoc 
with the Penola ven) philosophy. 

“Tcannot conclude this note without 
recurring to an observation ascribed by 
Laplace to Leibnitz—‘ that the blind 
chance of the Epicureans involves the 
Sepposon of an effect taking place 
without a cause’. This is a very in- 
correct statement of the panceonhy. 
taught by Lucretius, which nowhere 

ves countenauce to such a supposi- 
ion. The distinguishing tenet of this 
sect was, that the order of the universe 
does not imply the existence of intelli- 
gent causes, but may be accounted for 
y the active powers belonging to the 
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laws, known or unknown, he recognised always. Fortune or 
chance was only a fiction imagined by men to cover their own 
want of knowledge and foresight.1 Demokritus seems to have 
supposed that like atoms had a spontaneous tendency towards 


like ; that all, when uncombined, tended naturally downwards,. 


yet with unequal force, owing to their different size, and weight 


proportional to size; that this unequal force brought them into: 


impact and collision one with another, out of which was gene- 
rated a rotatory motion, gradually extending itself, and compre- 
hending a larger and larger number of them, up to a certain 
point, when an exterior membrane or shell was formed around 
them.* This rotatory motion was the capital fact which both 
constituted the Kosmos, and maintained the severance of its. 
central and peripheral masses—Harth and Water in the centre— 
Air, Fire, and the celestial bodies, near the circumference. 
Demokritus, Anaxagoras, and Empedokles, imagined different 
preliminary hypotheses to get at the fact of rotation ; but all 
employed the fact, when arrived at, as a basis from which to 
deduce the formation of the various cosmical bodies and their 
known manifestations? In respect to these bodies—Sun, Moon,, 
Stars, Earth, &c.—Demokritus seems to have held several 
opinions like those of Anaxagoras. Both of them conceived the 
Sun as a redhot mass, and the Earth as a flat surface above and 


below, round horizontally like a drum, stationary in the centre: 


of the revolving celestial bodies, and supported by the resistance 
of air beneath.* 


atoms of matter: which active powers, 
being exerted through an indefinitely 
long period of time, might have pro- 
duced, nay must have produced, exactly 
such a combination of things as that 
with which we are surrounded. This 
does not callin question the necessity 
of a cause to produce every effect, but, 
on the contrary, virtually assumes the 
truth of that axiom. It only excludes 
from these causes the attribute of in- 
telligence. In the same way, when I 
apply the words blind chance to the 
throw of a die, I do not mean to deny 
that I am ultimately the cause of the 
pao event that is to take place: 
put only to intimate that I do not here 
act as a designing cause, in conse- 
quence of my ignorance of the various 
accidents to which the die is subjected 


while shaken in the box. If Iam not 
mistaken, this Epicurean theory ap- 
proaches ver neaaly to the scheme 
which it is the main object of the 
Fssay on Probabilities My Laplace) to 
inculcate.” (Stewart—First Disserta- 
tion, part ii. p- 139, note.) 

1 Dornokrit. Frag, p._ 167, ed. Mul- 
lach; Kusebius, Prep. Evang. xiv. 27. 
avOpwro. rixns eiSwdrov drAacavro 
mpdpaguw bing a&Bovrtns. 

2 Zeller, Phil. d. Griech . 604 
seq.; Demokrit. Fragm. Be 
Sext, Empiricus adv. Mathem. vii. 117. 

3 Demokrit. Fragm. P. 208, Mullach. 
Anudkpuros dv ols yar divy amd mavrds: 
amoxpiver Oar mravroiwy eiSdwy, &e. 

Diog. Laert. ix. 31-44. 7 

4Zeller, Phil. d. Griech., i. p. 612, 
ed. 2nd. 
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Among the researches of Demokritus there were some relating 


to animal generation, and zoology; but we cannot 


; a ; . Researches 
find that his opinions on these subjects were in of Demo- 
peculiar connection with his atomic theory.1 Nor do Pale ak 
we know how far he carried out that theory into animal 

generation. 


detail by tracing the various phenomenal manifesta- 
tions to their basis in atomic reality, and by showing what 
particular magnitude, figure, and arrangement of atoms belonged 
to each. It was only in some special cases that he thus connected 
determinate atoms with compounds of determinate quality ; for 
example, in regard to the four Empedoklean elements. The 
atoms constituting heat or fire he affirmed to be small and 
globular, the most mobile, rapid, and penetrating of all: those 
constituting air, water, and earth, were an assemblage of all 
varieties of figures, but differed from each other in magnitude 
—the atoms of air being apparently smallest, those of earth 
largest.? 


In regard to mind or soul generally, he identified it 
_ or fire, conceiving it to consist in the same very small, 
globular, rapidly movable atoms, penetrating every- 


with heat. 


His account 


of mind—he 
where: which he illustrated by comparison with the es 2 
fine dust seen in sunbeams when shining through a fire, diffused 
doorway. That these were the constituent atoms of per baal 
mind, he proved by the fact, that its first and most phan nae 
essential property was to move the body, and to be rally. ien- 
itself moved.? Mind, soul, the vital principle, fire, rd cont ie 
heat, &c., were, in the opinion of Demokritus, sub- ee enee 
stantially identical—not confined to man or even frame with 
to animals, but diffused, in unequal proportions, pe mice 


throughout plants, the air, and nature generally. 





Sensation, thought, knowledge, were all motions of mind or of 
these restless mental particles, which Demokritus supposed to be 
distributed over every part of the living body, mingling and 
alternating with the corporeal particles.4 It was the essential 
condition of life, that the mental particles should be maintained 

1Mullach, Demokr. Fragm. p. 395 ine parr iere ae arrie ig Gee 


seqq. F : 
Vanistotle, Gen. et eal P re ee Disput. 1. 11; Diogen. Laert. 

a 5; De Ceelo, iii. & p. ; > ix. 44... al 

Theophrastus, De Senne & ce 4 Aristotel. De Respirat. (c 4, p. 
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in proper number and distribution throughout the body ; but by 
their subtle nature they were constantly tending to escape, being 
squeezed or thrust out at all apertures by the pressure of air on 
all the external parts. Such tendency was counteracted by the 
process of respiration, whereby mental or vital particles, being 
abundantly distributed throughout the air, were inhaled along 
with air, and formed an inward current which either prevented 
the escape, or compensated the loss, of those which were tending 
outwards. When breathing ceased, such inward current being 
no longer kept up, the vital particles in the interior were speedily 
forced out, and death ensued. 

Though Demokritus conceived these mental particles as distri- 
Different buted all over the body, yet he recognised different 
ment es mental aptitudes attached to different parts of the 
attached to body. Besides the special organs of sense, he con- 
different ¢ sidered intelligence as attached to the brain, passion 

ody. to the heart, and appetite to the liver:* the same 

tripartite division afterwards adopted by Plato. He gave an 
explanation of perception or sensation In its different varieties, as 
well as of intelligence or thought. Sensation and thought were, 
in his opinion, alike material, and alike mental. Both were 
affections of the same peculiar particles, vital or mental, within 
us: both were changes operated in these particles by effluvia or 
images from without ; nevertheless the one change was different 
from the other.* 

In regard to sensations, Demokritus said little about those of 
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472, a. 5), Adyee (Demokritus) os 7 
Wuxn kal 7rd Oepudy ravrov, ra mpaora 
exjuara Tov opapoedav. 

ucretius, ili. 370. 


Dud in his rebus nequaquam sumere 
possis, : 

Democriti quod sancta viri sententia 
ponit ; 

Corporis atque animi primordia singula 


Privis 
Adposita alternis variare ac nectero 
membra. 


1 Aristotel. De Respiratione, c. 4, 
Pp. he a. 10; De Anima, i. 2, p. 404, 
a. 


2, 
* Zeller, Phil. d. Griech., i. p. 618, 
ed. 2nd. 


Plutarch Rita, Philos, iv. 4), 
ascribes a bipartite division of the 
soul to Demokritus : ro Aoyicov, in the 
thorax: ro dAoyoy, distributed over all 
the body. But in the next section 
(iv. 5), he departs from this statement 
affirming that both Demokritus and 
Plato supposed 7d tyewovxdy of the 
soul to be in the head. 

$ Plutarch, Placit. Philos. iv. 8. 
Demokritus and Lenkippus — affirm 
Thy aicOnow Kat rhy vénow ylverOat, 
eiddrwy &fadev mpogiivravs punderi yap 
emPddd{qq.w pySerdpay xwpls rod mpoo- 
mirrovros ctémaAan, 

Cicero, De Finibus, i. 6, 21, “ima- 
fines, quia idola nominant, quoram 
incursion® non solum videamus, sed 
rtium cogitemus,” &e. 
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‘touch, smell, and hearing; but he entered at some length into 
those of sight and taste.? 

Proceeding upon his hypothesis of atoms and vacua as the 
only objective existences, he tried to show what Explana- 
particular modifications of atoms, in figure, size, and Souol 
position, produced upon the sentient the impressions sensations 

‘. ' , . and percep- | 
of different colours. He recognised four fundamental tions. 
or simple colours—white, black, red, and green—of Colours. 
which all other colours were mixtures and combinations.? 
White colour (he said) was caused by smooth surfaces, which 
presented straight pores and a transparent structure, such as the 
interior surface of shells: where these smooth substances were 
brittle or friable, this arose from the constituent atoms being at 
once spherical and loosely connected together, whereby they 
presented the clearest passage through their pores, the least 
amount of shadow, and the purest white colour. From sub- 
stances thus constituted, the effluvia flowed out easily, and passed 
through the intermediate air without becoming entangled or 
confused with it. Black colour was caused by rough, irregular, 
unequal substances, which had their pores crooked and obstructed, 
casting much shadow, and sending forth slowly their effluvia, 
which became hampered and entangled with the intervening 
medium of air. Red colour arose from the effluvia of spherical 
atoms, like those of fire, though of larger size: the connection 
between red colour and fire was proved by the fact that heated 
substances, man as well as the metals, became red. Green was 
produced by atoms of large size and wide vacua, not restricted to. 
any determinate shape, but arranged in peculiar order and 
position. These four were given by Demokritus as the simple 
colours. But he recognised an infinite diversity of compound 
colours, arising from mixture of them in different proportions, 
several of which he explained—gold-colour, purple, blue, violet, 
leek-green, nut-brown, &c.? 


1 Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 64. or Pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, Iepi. 
2Theophrastus, De Sensu, 8s. 73 Xpwudrwyv (Munich, 1849). 
seq. ; Aristotel. De Sensu, c. iv. p. 442, Demokritus seems also to have at- 
b. 10, tempted to show, that the sensation 
The opinions of Demokritus on of cold and shivering was produced by 
colour are illustrated at length by the irruption of jagged and acute 
Prantl in his Uebersicht der Farben- atoms. See Plutarch, De Primo Fri- 
Iehre der Alten (p. 49 seq.), appended gido, p. 947, 948, c. 8. 
to his edition of the Aristotelian ~ 3‘heophrastus, De Sensu, s. 76-78. 
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Besides thus setting forth those varieties of atoms and atomic 
Vision motions which produced corresponding varieties of 
ee ne colour, Demokritus also brought to view the inter- 
ofeffluvia or mediate stages whereby they realised the act of 
ee vision. All objects, compounds of the atoms, gave 
Hearing. out effluvia or images resembling themselves. These 
effluvia stamped their impression, first wpon the intervening air, 
next upon the eye beyond: which, Teing covered Dy a fine 
membrane, and consisting partly of water, partly of vacium, was 
well calculated to admit the image. Such an image, the like of 
which any one might plainly see by looking into another person’s 
eye, was the immediate cause of vision, ! The air, however, was 
no way necessary as an intervening medium, but rather obstrue- 
tive: the image proceeding from the object would be more 
clearly impressed upon the eye through a vacuum : if the air did 
not exist, vision would be so distinct, even at the furthest dis- 
tance, that an object not larger than an ant night he seen in the 
heavens.2 Demokritus believed that the visual image, after 
having been impressed upon the eye, was distributed or multi- 
plied over the remaining body. In like manner, he believed 
that, in hearing, the condensed air carrying the sound entered 
with some violence through the ears, passed through the veins to 
the brain, and was from thence dispersed over the body.* Both 
sight and hearing were thus not simply acts of the organ of 
‘sense, but concurrent operations of the entire frame: over all 
which (as has been already stated) the mental or vital particles 
were assumed to be disseminated. 

Farther, Demokritus conceived that the diversities of taste 

were generated by corvesponiing diversities of atoms, 
‘Difference or compounds of atoms, of particular figure, magni- 
.  ainis g, ‘tude, and position. Acid taste was caused by ators 
rough, angular, twisted, small, and subtle, which 


amerpa rd. xpdwara kat rods xvAods Kard kritus: he himself proceeds to com- 

Tas pifers—ovdey yap Suovov dorerGar bat it (61, 62). 

Oarepov Gardpov. 2 Aristotel. De Anima, iL 7-9, p. 
1 Theophrast. De Sensu, 8. 50. rdy 419, a. 16, 

adpa Tov peragd rys Sews Kal Tod $ Theophrastus, De Sensu, 8, 54. 

-Opwudvouv ruTodaba, &¢. Aristotel. De 4 Theophrastus, De Sensn, 56, 66. 

‘Sensu, ¢. 2, p. 488, a. 6. Thy yap huvny civaw muxvounrvou Tov 
Theophrastus notices this inter- ddpos cai mora Play viovdvros, &e. 

mediate amrorvmwous dv ro ddp. as a Demokritus thought that air entered 

doctrine peculiar (idfws) to Demo- into tho system not only through the 
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forced their way through all the body, produced large interior 
vacant spaces, and thereby generated great heat: for heat was 
always proportional to the amount of vacuum within. Sweet 
taste was produced by spherical atoms of considerable bulk, which 
slid gently along and diffused themselves equably over the body, 
modifying and softening the atoms of an opposite character. 
Astringent taste was caused by large atoms with many angles, 
which got into the vessels, obstructing the movement of fluids 
both in the veins and intestines. Salt taste was produced by 
_ large atoms, much entangled with each other, and irregular. In 
like manner Demokritus assigned to other tastes particular varie- 
ties of generating atoms: adding, however, that in every actual 
substance, atoms of different figures were intermingled, so that 
the effect of each on the whole was only realised in the ratio of 
the preponderating figure. Lastly, the working of all atoms, in 
the way of taste, was greatly modified by the particular system 
upon which they were brought to act: effects totally opposite 
being sometimes produced by like atoms upon different indi- 
viduals.? 

As sensation, so also thought or intelligence, was produced 
by the working of atoms from without. But in what 


; : Thought or 

, Manner the different figures and. magnitudes of atoms Tntellizenne 

were understood to act, in producing diverse modifi- pried ae ; 

cations of thought, we do not find explained. It fuxofatoms 
was, however, requisite that there should be a sym- 70m with: 


metry, or correspondence of condition between the 

thinking mind within and the inflowing atoms from without, in 
order that these latter might work upon a man properly: if 
he were too hot, or too cold, his mind went astray. Though 
Demokritus identified the mental or vital particles with the 





ears, but also through pores in other 
parts of the body, though so gently as 
to be imperceptible to our conscious- 
ness: the ears afforded a large aperture, 
and admitted a considerable mass. 

1 Theophrast. De Sensu, 65-68. 

2Theophrast. De Sensu, 67. amdy- 
tov S& trav oxynpdtwv ovdey axépator 
elyva Kat ane Tots GAAoLS, GAA’ ev 
éxdorw woAAG elyas . . « . 00 8 dy evi 
mAetorov, TOTO paALora evLoXveLy TPS 
re ry ardno Kal Thy Sivayev. 

This essential intermixture, in each 
distinct substance, of atoms of all 


different shapes, is very analogous to 
the essential intermixture of all sorts 
of Homocsomeries in the theory of 
Anaxagoras. : 

3 Theophrast. De Sensu, 67. eis 
amofay dé av eloérdOy, Staddpey ovK 
dAtyov" Kal dua rotTo Td avTd Tavavria, 
Kat ravavria Td avTd ma&Oos wovety eviore. 

4Theophrast. De Sensu, 58. Tepi 
8& rad ppovety éxi rocotroy eipyey, 
dre yiverar cuppérpws exovons Tis 
yuxis pera Thy Kivnotw’ édv Sé aepi- 
epuos tls i mepafuxpos yevnrat, meT- 
adddrrav onct. 
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spherical atoms constituting heat or fire, he nevertheless seems 
to have held that these particles might be in excess as well as in 
deficiency, and that they required, as a condition of sound mind, 
to be diluted or attempered with others. The soundest mind, 
however, did not work by itself or spontaneously, but was put in 
action by atoms or effluvia from without: this was true of the 
intellectual mind, not less than of the sensational mind. There 
was an objective something without, corresponding to and gene- 
rating every different thought—just as there was an objective 
something corresponding to every different sensation, But first, 
the object of sensation was an atomic compound having some 
appreciable bulk, while that of thought might be separate atoms 
or vacua so minute as to be invisible and intangible. Next, the 
object of sensation did not reveal itself as it was in its own 
nature, but merely produced changes in the pereipient, and 
different changes in different percipients (except as to heavy and 
light, hard and soft, which were not simply modifications of our 
sensibility, but were also primary qualities inherent in the 
objects themselves!): while the object of thought, though it 
worked a change in the thinking subject, yet also revealed itself 
as it was, and worked alike upon. all. 

Hence Demokritus termed sensation, obscure knowledge— 
thought, genuine knowledge? It was only by thought 


Sensation : . . o's 
obscnre = (reason, intelligence) that the fundamental realities 
knowledge of nature, atoms and vacua, could be apprehended : 


thesentient; even by thought, however, only imperfectly, since 


Thouche, . . : ; 

renuine there was always more or less of subjective move- 
sO woltte, ments and conditions, which partially clouded the 
: object pure objective apprehension—and since the atoms 


themselves were in perpetual movement, as well as 
inseparably mingled one with another. Under such obstructions, 


1 Theophrastus, De Sensu, 71, voy 
8@ oxdnpod pay Kat padaxov Kat Bapdas 
Kal xoudou mows ryv oloiar, &mep 
(rap) obxX Hrrov Soke Adye 
cba, moos Huas, Oepuod 88 Kal 
huypod cat ray ddAdwy otdevde. 

This is a remnarkable pouns to le 
noted in tho criticisms of Thoophrustus 
on the doctrine of Demokyitus.  Deme- 
kritus maintains that fot and cold are 
relative to us: hard and soft, heavy 
and light, are not only relative to us, 


but also absolute, obiecrit: things in 
their own nature,—though causing in 
us sensations which are like them. 
Theophrastus denies this distinetion 
altogether: and denies it with tho best 
reason. Not many of his erificisrns on 
Demokritus are so just and pertinent 
a3 this one, 

2 Demokritus Fragm. Mullach, p. 
20h, 200; ap. Sext. Empir. adv. 
Mathemmut. vit. 185-190, yvapens duo clot 
ibdar 7 pev yonoly, 7 be oxorin, dc. 
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Demokritus proclaimed that no clear or certain knowledge was 
attainable : that the sensible objects, which men believed to be 
absolute realities, were only phenomenal and relative to us,— 
while the atoms and vacua, the true existences or things in them- 
selves, could scarce ever be known as they were :1 that truth was 
hidden in an abyss, and out of our reach. 

As Demokritus supposed both sensations and thoughts to be 
determined by effluvia from ‘without, so he assumed a similar 
cause to account for beliefs, comfortable or uncomfortable dispo- 
sitions, fancies, dreams, presentiments, &c. He supposed that 
the air contained many effluences, spectres, images, cast off from 
persons and substances in nature—sometimes even 
from outlying very distant objects which lay beyond eas 
the bounds of the Kosmos. Of these images, impreg- porace 
nated with the properties, bodily and mental, of the jects, which 
objects from whence they came, some were beneficent, (etermined 


k : the tone of 
others mischievous : they penetrated into the human thoughts, 


body through the pores and spread their influence all rent: ai 
through the system.® Those thrown off by jealous and ee 
vindictive men were especially hurtful, as they inflicted 

suffering corresponding to the tempers of those with whom they 
originated. Trains of thought and feeling were thus excited in 
men’s minds ; in sleep,* dreams, divinations, prophetic * warnings, 
and threats, were communicated : sometimes, pestilence and 
other misfortunes were thus begun. Demokritus believed that 
men’s happiness depended much upon the nature and character 
of the images which might approach them, expressing an anxious 
wish that he might himself meet with such as were propitious. 5. 
It was from grand and terrific images of this nature, that he 
supposed the idea and belief of the Gods to have arisen : a sup- 


1Democr. Frag., Mull, Pp. 204-5. 2 Demokriti Frag. x. 207, Mullach ; 
"Amep vouiceras wey elvan car dogdcerar ra Sext. Empiric. adv. Mathemat. ix. 19; 
aicOnrd, obK Eore 8& Kare &A¥- Plutarch, Symposiac. viii. 10, p. 735 A. 
Ocvav Tadra* adda Td droua pdvov 3 Plutarch, Symposiac. v. 7, p. 688 A. 
Kai xevov. nudes 58 rd wev édvre obdav 4 Avistotel. De Divinat. per Som- 
arpexés Evvieuev, werdsrurrov Se xara re num, p. 464, a. 5; Plutarch, Symposiac. 
gTuparos Sabeyjv, Kat rov érerodvrwy, viii. 9, p. 733 E. dre cai KoopwY éxrds 
kai rev avruornpitévtwy 2. wk éreq bOapévrwy Kat cwoudrwr aAAOPVAWY ex 
wv vuv, OTe olov éxagréy gory % oUK Ths amoppotas émrippedvrwv,  évrad0a 
cori, ov Fuvieuer, TwohAaxy SedyAwra, moAddKis apyat mapeumrirrover AOtmay 
&e. kat mabiv ov cvvidwr. 

Sones Cicero, Acad. Queest. i. 13, 5 Plutarch, De Oraculor. Defectu, p. 
ii, 10; Diog. Laert. ix. 72; Aristotel. 419. ,auTos wxerar evAdsyxwv eiddrcpv 
Metaphys. iii. 5, p. 1009, b. 10. TuyXaverr, ; 
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position countenanced by the numerous tales, respecting appear- 
ances of the Gods both to dreaming and to waking men, current 
among the poets and in the familiar talk of Greece. 
Among the lost treasures of Hellenic intellect, there are few 
which are more to be regretted than the works of 
Universality Demokritus. Little is known of them except the 
kritus—his titles: but these are instructive as well as multi- 
peng farious. The number of different subjects which they 
embrace is astonishing. Besides his atomic theory, 
and its application to cosmogony and physics, whereby he is 
chiefly known, and from whence his title of physicus was derived 
——we find mention of works on geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, 
optics, geography or geology, zoology, botany, medicine, music, 
and poetry, grammar, history, ethics, &. In such universality 
he is the predecessor, perhaps the model, of Aristotle. It is 
not likely that this wide range of subjects should have been 
handled in a spirit of empty generality, without facts or particu- 
lars: for we know that his life was long, his curiosity insatiable, 
and his personal travel and observation greater than that of any 
contemporary. We know too that he entered more or less npon 
the field of dialectics, discussing those questions: of evidence 
which became so rife in the Platonic age. He criticised, and is 
said to have combated, the doctrine laid down by Protagoras, 
“Man is the measure of all things”. It would have been 
interesting to know from what point of view he approached it : 
but we learn only the fact that he criticised it adversely? The 
numerous treatises of Demokritus, together with the proportion 
of them which relate to ethical and sucial subjects, rank him with 
the philosophers of the Platonic and Aristotelian age. His 


1See the list of the works of Demo. nium ”.—Quoastion. Natural vil 2 
kritus in Diogen. Laert. ix. 46, and in And Dionysius of Hal. (De Comp. Verb. 
Mullach’s edition of the Fragments, p- ,; 187, KR.) characterises Dewokritus, 
105-107, Mullach montions hate (no lato, and Aristotle (he arranges them 
18) that Demokritus is cited seventy- in that order) as ftlest among all the 
eight times in the extant works of philosophers, in respect of ovvOeors 
Aristotle, and sometimes with honour- ray ovonarwy, 
able mention. Te is nevor montioned 2 Plutarch. adv. Koléten, p. 1108. 
by Plato. In the fragment of Philo- Among the Demokritean treatises, 
demus de Musica, Demokritus is called was one entitled Pythagoras, which 
avinp ov durwroybraros pévoy rev contained probably a comment on the 
apxalav, ahrAd Kat wept ra lorropovmeva life and doctrines of that eminent man, 
ovdavaos Frrov twodumpdyywy (Mullach, written in an admiring spirit. (Diog. 
p. 287). Seneca calla him ‘‘Demo- Laert. ix. 38.) 
critus, subtilissimus antiquorum om- 
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Summum Bonum, as far as we can make out, appears to have 
been the maintenance of mental serenity and contentment : in 
which view he recommended a life of tranquil contemplation, 
apart from money-making, or ambition, or the exciting pleasures 
of life. 


1 Seneca, De Tranquill. Anime, cap. Cicero De Finib. v. 29; Diogen. Laert. 
2. “‘Hancstabilem animisedem Greci ix.45. For evévyia Demokritus used as. 
Evévyiev vocant, de quo Democriti synonyms eveord. abauBin, arapagin, 
volumen egregium est.” Compare &c. See Mullach, p. 416, 
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CHAPTER II. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE EARLIER PHILOSOPHERS— 
GROWTH OF DIALECTIC—ZENO AND GORGIAS. 


Tux first feeling of any reader accustomed to the astronomy and 
Variety of physics of the present century, on considering the 
sectsand various theories noticed in the preceding chapter, is 
rae ttcity a sort of astonishment that such theories should have 
Cesena been ever propounded or accepted as true. Yet there 

can be no doubt that they represent the best thoughts 


ig the 

ree of OF Simcere, contemplative, and ingenious men, fur- 
Greek: philo- nished with as much knowledge of fact, and as good 
oe a a method, as was then attainable. The record of 


what such men have received as scientific truth or probability, in 
different ages, is instructive in many ways, but in none more 
than in showing how essentially relative and variable are the 
conditions of human belief; how unfounded is the assumption of 
those modern philosophers who proclaim certain first truths or 
first principles as universal, intuitive, self-evident ; how little 
any theorist can appreciate @ priort the causes of belief in an age 
materially different from his own, or can lay down maxims as to 
what must be universally believed or universally disbelieved by 
all mankind. We shall have farther illustration of this truth as 
we proceed: here I only note variety of belief, even on the most 
fundamental points, as being the essential feature of Grecian 
philosophy even from its outset, long before the age of those who 
are usually denounced as the active sowers of discord, the 
Sophists and the professed disputants. Each philosopher fol- 
lowed his own individual reason, departing from traditional or 
established creeds, and incurring from the believing public more 
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‘less of obloquy ; but no one among the philosophers acquired 
arked supremacy over the rest. There is no established philo- 
phical orthodoxy, but a collection of Dissenters—d)An 8’ GrAwv 
\dooa peutypevn—smiall sects, each with its own following, each 
ringing from a special individual as authority, each knowing 
self to be only one among many. 

Tt is a misfortune that we do not possess a complete work, or 


ren considerable fragments, from any one of these poge early 


iilosophers, so as to know what their views were ap lal anhendy 
hen stated by themselves, and upon what reasons from their 
ey insisted. All that we know is derived from a own wit 
‘w detached notices, in very many cases preserved have heen 
y Aristotle; who, not content (like Plato) with reason ot 


he informa- 
tion of Ari- 
stotle about 
them. 


mply following out his own vein of ideas, exhibits 
. his own writings much of that polymathy which 
2 transmitted to the Peripatetics generally, and 
lverts often to the works of predecessors. Being a critic as well 
; a witness, he sometimes blends together inconvenicntly the 
vo functions, and is accused (probably with reason to a certain 
tent) of making unfair reports ; but if it were not for him, we 
ould really know nothing of the Hellenic philosophers before 
lato. It is curious to read the manner in which Aristotle 
eaks of these philosophical predecessors as “the ancients” (of 
xator), and takes credit to his own philosophy for having 
tained a higher and more commanding point of view. 


1 Bacon ascribes the extinction of 
ese carly Greek Deniers to Ari- 
tle, who thought that he could not 
sure his own philosophical empire, 
cept by putting to death all” his 
others, like the Turkish Sultan. This 
mark occurs more than once in Bacon 
ov. Org. Aph. 67; Redargutio Phi- 
soph. vol. xi. p. 450, ed. Montagu). 


his example, in ase hel the his- 
tory of the earlier theories in distinet 
roe of their own, now unfortunately 
08 i] 

It is much to be regretted that no 
scholar has yee eapioved himsolf in 
collecting and editing the fragments of 
the lost scientific histories of Kuddauus 
(the Rhodian) and Theophrastus. A 


, $0 far as itis a reproach, I think it 
not deserved. Aristotle’s works, in- 
ed, have been preserved, and those 
his predecessors have not: but Ari- 
otle, far from seeking to destroy their 
rks, has been the chief medium for 
eserving to us the little which wo 
iow about them. His attention to 
e works of his predecessors is some- 
ing very unusual among the theorists 
the ancient world. His friends 
idémus and Theophrastus followed 


new edition of the Commentiries of Sim- 
plikius is also greatly wanted: those 
nich exist are both rare and unread- 
ar @. 

Zeller remarks that several of the 
statements contained in Proklus’s com- 
mentary on Kuelid, respecting the 
earliest. Greeian mithomaticians, are 
borrowed from the ycaperpucat LarTopiae 
of the Rhodian Kud@nus (Zeller --De 
Hermodoro Ephesio et Hermodoro Pla- 
tonico, p. 12). 
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During the century and a half between Thales and the begin- 
Aituiunss ning of the Peloponnesian war, we have passed in re- 
ofspecula- view twelve distinct schemes of philosophy—Thales, 
tive gens Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xenophanes, Pythagoras, 
tion—a me- Parmenides, Herakleitus, Empedokles, Anaxagoras, 


alae lefact the Apolloniate Diogenes, Leukippus, and Demo- 
lenic mind. ritus. Of most of these philosophers it may fairly 
be said that each speculated upon nature in an. original vein of 
his own. Anaximenes and Diogenes, Xenophanes and Parme- 
nides, Leukippus and Demokritus, may indeed be coupled to- 
gether as kindred pairs—yet by no means in such manner that 
the second of the two isa mere disciple and copyist of the first. 
Such abundance and. variety of speculative genius and invention 
is one of the most memorable facts in the history of the Hellenic 
mind. The prompting of intelligent curiosity, the thirst for 
some plausible hypothesis to explain the Kosmos and its genera- 
tion, the belief that a basis or point of departure might be found 
in the Kosmos itself, apart from those mythical personifications 
which dwelt both in the popular mind and in the poetical Theo- 
gonies, the mental effort required to select some known agency 
and to connect it by a chain of reasoning with the result—all this 
is a new phenomenon in the history of the human mind. 

An early Greck philosopher found nothing around him to 
sunecde stimulate or assist. the effort, and much to obstruct 
whichaGre- it. He found Nature disguised under a diversified 
ee iad te: and omnipresent Polytheistic agency, eminently 
overcome— captivating and impressive to the emotions—at once 
prevalent ‘ ee eee ro ae a 
vrew of Na- wmaysterious and familiar—embodied in the ancient 
ee Theogonies, and penetrating deeply all the abundant 
pressiveand epic and lyric poetry, the only literature of the time. 
misleading. Tt is perfectly true (as Aristotle remarks) that 
Hesiod and the other theological poets, who referred everything 
to the generation and agency of the Gods, thought only of what 
was plausible to themselves, without enquiring whether it would 


1 Aristot. Metaphys. B. 4, p. 1000, dpxds Kal dx Ocav yeyovévas, &c. Ari- 
. 10. stotle mentions them a few lines after. 
| Ol pav ody mepl “Holodov, kal mdvres wards as uot worth serious notice. 
door Oedroyor, pdévov kdpdvricay rod mepl ray micas rapiGopcvov ob azfiov 
midavod ToD mpos avrovs, nuav 8° merd omoudis cxoTcty. 
wAuyopyrav: Oeots yap movotyres ras 
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appear equally plausible to their successors; a reproach which 
bears upon many subsequent philosophers also. The contem- 
porary public, to whom they addressed themselves, knew no 
other way of conceiving Nature than under this religious and 
poetical view, as an aggregate of manifestations by divine per- 
sonal agents, upon whose volition—sometimes signified be- 
forehand by obscure warnings intelligible to the privileged 
interpreters, but often inscrutable—the turn of events depended. 
Thales and the other Ionic philosophers were the first who 
became dissatisfied with this point of view, and sought for some 
“causes and beginnings” more regular, knowable, and predict- 
able. They fixed upon the common, familiar, widely-extended, 
material substances, water, air, fire, &c.; and they could hardly fix 
upon any others. Their attempt to find a scientific basis was unsuc- 
cessful; but the memorable fact consisted in their looking for one. 
In the theories of these Ionic philosophers, the physical ideas 
of generation, transmutation, local motion, are found __ 
in the foreground: generation in the Kosmos to Peale onto 
replace generation by the God. Pythagoras and eer 
Empedokles blend with their speculations a good with the 
deal both of ethics and theology, which we shall More recent 
find yet more preponderant when we come to the ene ae 
cosmical theories of Plato. He brings us back to the 
mythical Prometheus, armed with the geometrical and arith- 
metical combinations of the Pythagoreans : he assumes a chaotic 
substratum, modified by the intentional and deliberate construc- 
tion of the Demiurgus and his divine sons, who are described as 
building up and mixing like a human artisan or chemist. In 
the theory of Aristotle we find Nature half personified, and 
assumed to be perpetually at work under the influence of an 
appetite for good or regularity, which determines her to aim 
instinctively and without deliberation (like bees or spiders) at 
constant ends, though these regular tendencies are always 
accompanied, and often thwarted, by accessories, irregular, 
undefinable, unpredictable. Both Plato and Aristotle, in their 
dialectical age, carried abstraction farther than it had been 
carried by the Ionic philosophers.’ Aristotle imputes to the 


1 Plato (Sophistes, 242-243) observes Aristotle says about Hesiod and the 
respecting these early theorists—what Theogonies—that they followed out 


war? 
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Tonic philosophers that they neglected three out of his four 
causes (the efficient, formal, and final), and that they attended 
only to the material. This was a height of abstraction first 
attained by Plato and himself; in a way sometimes useful, 
sometimes misleading. The earlier philosophers had not learnt 
to divide substance from its powers or properties ; nor to con- 
ceive substance without power as one thing, and power without 
substance as another. Their primordial substance, with its 
powers and properties, implicated together as one concrete and 
without any abstraction, was at once an. efficient, a formal, and a 
material cause: a final cause they did not suppose themselves to 
want, inasmuch as they always conceived a fixed terminus to- 
wards which the agency was directed, though they did not con- 
ceive such fixed tendency under the symbol of an appetite and 
its end. Water, Air, Fire, were in their view not simply inert 
and receptive patients, impotent until they were stimulated by 
the active force residing in the ever revolving celestial spheres— 
but positive agents themselves, productive of important. effects. 
So also a geologist of the present day, when he speculates upon the 
early condition! of the Kosmos, reasons upon gaseous, fluid, solid, 


+ 
y 
4 
4 
we 
| 
* 


their own respective veins of thought 
without caring whether we, the many 
listeners, were able to follow them or 
were left behind in the dark. I dare 
say that this was true (as indeed it is 
true respecting most writers on specu. 
lative matters), but Iam sure that all 
of them wonld have made the same 
lle he nt if they had heard Plato read 
his Timius, 

1 Bacon has some striking remarks 
on the contrast in this respect be- 
tween the earlier philosophers and 
Aristotle. 

Bacon, after commending the early 
Greok philosophers for having adopted 
as their first principle some known 
and positive matter, not a mere ab- 
straction, goes on to an ood 

“Videntur antiqui illi,in inquisitione 
principiorion, rationem non admodum 
acutim instituisse, sed hoe solummody 
egisse, ut ex corporibus apparentibus 
ot manifestis, quod maximéd excelleret, 
quiererent, et quod tale videbatur, 
principium rerum ponerent: tanquam 
per excellentiam, non veré aut realiter. 
»-. Quod si principium illud suum 
teneant non per excellentiam, sed 
simpliciter, videntur utique in duriorem 


tropum incidere: cum res plané dedu- 
catur ad aquivocum, neque de igne 
niaturali, aut naturali aere, aut aqua, 
quod asserunt, predicarl videatur, sed 
de igne aliquo phantastico ot notionali 
(et sic de_cateris) quic nomen ignis 
retineat, definitionem abneget. 2°. . 
peuelpinn statucrunt secundum gen- 
stun, aliquod ens verum: modum autem 
qjus dispensandi (liberius se gerentes) 
phantasticum.” (Bacon, Parmenidis, 
Celesii, et Democriti Philosophia, vol. 
Xi., p. 116-116, ed. Montagu.) 
“Materia ila spoliata et passiva 
prorsus liumans mentis commentum 
quoddam videtur. Materia prima po- 
nenda est conjuncta cum puncipie 
motis primo, ut invenitur. Wire tria 
(materia, forma, motus) muWlo modo 
discerpenda, sed tantummode distin- 
muonda, atque asserenda materia (qua- 
iscunqne ea sit), ita ornuta et ap- 
parata et formata, ut omnis virtus, 
essentia, actio, atque motus naturalis, 
ejus consecutio es cmanatio esse possit, 
Omnes fers antiqui, Empedocles, An- 
axagoras, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, 
Democritus, de materid prima in 
emteris dissidentes, in hoc convene- 
runt, quod materiam activam forma 
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varieties of matter, as manifesting those same laws and properties 
which experience attests, but manifesting them under different 
combinations and circumstances. The defect of the Ionic philo- 
sophers, unavoidable at the time, was, that possessing nothing 
beyond a superficial experience, they either ascribed to these 
physical agents powers and properties not real, or exaggerated 
prodigiously such ag were real ; so that the primordial substance 
chosen, though bearing a familiar name, became little better than 
a fiction. The Pythagoreans did the same in regard to numbers, 
ascribing to them properties altogether fanciful and imaginary. 
Parmenides and Pythagoras, taking views of the Kosmos 
metaphysical and geometrical rather than physical, supplied the 
basis upon which Plato’s speculations were built. 
Aristotle recognises Empedokles and Anaxagoras as 
having approached to his own doctrine—force ab- 
stracted or considered apart from substance, yet not 
absolutely detached from it. This is true about 
Empedokles to a certain extent, since his theory admits Love and 
Enmity as agents, the four elements as patients : but it is hardly 
true about Anaxagoras, in whose theory Nofis imparts nothing 
more than a momentary shock, exercising what modern chemists 


Parmenides 
and Pytha- 
goras-—more 
nearly akin 
to Plato and 
Aristotle. 


nonnulla, et formam suam dispensan- 
tem, atque intra se principium motis 
habentem, posuerunt.” (Bacon, De 
Parmenidis, Telesii, et Campanelle, 
Philosoph., p. 653-654, t. v.) 

50 of the 


Compare Aphorism I. 
_ Novum Organum. 

Bacon, Parmenidis, Telesii, et De- 

mocriti ere ae vol. xi. ed. Mon- 

- ‘Sed omnes ferd 


infinitas phantasias peperit, de animis, 
vitis, et similibus—ac si dis per ma- 
teriam et formam non satisfleret, sed 
ex suis Oe itd penderent illa prin- 
cipiis. Sed hee tria nullo modo 
discerpenda, sed tantummodo  dis- 
tinguenda: atque asserenda materia 
(qualiscunque ea sit) ita ornata et 
apparata, et formata, ut omnis virtus, 
essentia, actio, atque motus naturalis, 


tagt p- 106-10 

antiqui (anterior to Plato), Empe- 
docles, Anaxagoras, Anaximenes, Hera- 
clitus, Democritus, de materia primé 
in ceteris dissidentes, in hoc convene- 
runt, face materiam activam, forma 
nonnulla, et formam suam dispen- 
santem, atqueintra se principium motis 
habentem, posuerunt. Neque aliter 
cuiquam opinari licebit, qui non ex- 
 rbhatles plané desertor esse velit. 
taque hi omnes mentem rebus sub- 
miserunt. At Plato mundum cogita- 
tionibus, Aristoteles verd etiam cogita- 
tiones verbis, adjudicarunt.” ... . 
“‘Omnino materia prima ponenda est 
conjuncta cum forma primaé, ac etiam 
cum principio motis primo, ut inveni- 
tur. Nam et motis quoque abstractio 


ejus consecutio et emanatio esse possit. 

eque propterea metuendum, ne res 
torpeant, aut varietas ista, quam 
cernimus, explicari non possit—ut 
postea docebimus.” 

Playfair also observes, in his Dis- 
sertation on the Progress of Natural 
baat a prefixed to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, p. 31 :— 

“Science was not merely stationary, 
but often retrograde ; and the reason- 
ings of Democritus and Anaxagoras 
were in many respects more solid than 
those of Plato and Aristotle.” 

See a good summary of Aristotle’s 
cosmical views, in Ideler, Comm. in 
aaa Meteorologica, i. 2, p. 328. 
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call a catalytic agency in originating movement among a station- 
ary and stagnant mass of Homcomeries, which, as soon as they 
are liberated from imprisonment, follow inherent tendencies of 
their own, not receiving any farther impulse or direction from 
Nofis. 

In the number of cosmical theories proposed, from Thales 
Advantage “Own to Demokritus, as well as in the diversity and 
ge me : 
derived even discordance of the principles on which they 
iN aaee were founded—we note not merely the growth and 
Honor development of scientific curiosity, but also the spon- 
among the taneity and exuberance of constructive imagination.! 
aoe This last is a prominent attribute of the Hellenic 
mind, displayed to the greatest advantage in their poetical, orato- 
rical, historical, artistic, productions, and transferred from thence to 
minister to their scientific curiosity. None of their known con- 
temporaries showed the like aptitudes, not even the Babylonians 
and Egyptians, who were diligent in the observation of the 
heavens. Now the constructive imagination is not less indispen- 
sable to the formation of scientific theories than to the composi- 
tions of art, although in the two departments it is subject to 
different conditions, and appeals to different canons and tests in 
the human mind. Each of these early Hellenic theories, though 
all were hypotheses and “anticipations of nature,” yet as connect- 
ing together various facts upon intelligible principles, was a step. 
in advance; while the very number and discordance of them 
(urged by Sokrates? as an argument for discrediting the purpose 
common to all), was on the whole advantageous. It lessened the 
mischief arising from the imperfections of each, increased the 
chance of exposing such imperfections, and prevented the con- 
secration of any one among them (with that inveterate and 
peremptory orthodoxy which Plato so much admires? in the 
Egyptians) as an infallible dogma and an exclusive mode of 


1 Karsten observes, in his account partiwmgque ordinem non sensu assequi: 
of the philosophy of Parmenides (sect. studuerunt, sed mente informarunt ad 
28, p. 241) -— eam pulori perfectiqgue speciem que in 
., rrimum mundi descriptionem con- ipsorum animis insideret: sic ut Aris- 
sideremus. Argumentum illustre et toteles ait, non sua cogitata suasque 
magnificum, cujus quanto major erat notiones ad mundi naturam, sed hane 
veterum in contemplando admiratio, ad illa accommodantes. Hujusmodi 
tanto minor ferd in observando dili- ane fuit Parmenidea ratio.” 

gentia fuit. Quippe universi ornatwn 4 Xenophon, Memor. i. 1, 13-14. 

et pulcritudinem admirati, ejus natwram 3 Plato, Legg. ii. 656-657. 
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looking at facts. All the theorists laboured under the common 
detect of a scanty and inaccurate experience : all of them were 
prompted by a vague but powerful emotion of curiosity to 
connect together the past and present of Nature by some threads 
intelligible and satisfactory to their own minds; each of them 
followed out some analogy of his own, such as seemed to carry 
With it a self-justifying plausibility ; and each could find some 
phenomena which countenanced his own peculiar view. As far 
as we can judge, Leukippus and Demokritus greatly surpassed 
the others, partly in the pains which they took to elaborate their 
theory, partly in the number of facts which they brought into 
consistency with it. The loss of the voluminous writings of 
Demokritus is deeply to be regretted. 

In studying the writings of Plato and Aristotle, we must 
recollect that they found all these theories pre- Midben 
existent or contemporaneous. We are not to imagine theories 
that they were the first who turned an enquiring eye oe 
on Nature. So far is this from being the case that tion by 

‘ ‘ ‘ aatae  mdKrates, 
Aristotle is, as it were, oppressed both by the multi- Zeno, Plato, 
tude and by the discordance of his predecessory, a 
whom he cites, with a sort of indulgent consciousness Lportunce 

oe ne ‘ ra ee a ORS of the seru- 
of superiority, as “the ancients (of dpxaio).? The tiny of negu- 
dialectic activity, inaugurated by Sokrates and Zeno, acs 
lowered the estimation of these cosmical theories in 
more ways than one : first, by the new topics of man and society, 
which Sokrates put in the foreground for discussion, and treated 
as the only topics worthy of discussion : next, by the great 
acuteness which each of them displayed in the employment af 
the negative weapons, and in bringing to view the weak part of 
an opponent's case. When we look at the number of these early 
theories, and the great need which all of them had to be sifted 
and scrutinised, we shall recognise the value of negative pro- 
cedure under such circumstances, whether the negationist had or 
had not any better affirmative theory of his own. Sokratee, 


T About the style of Demokritus Adam Smith, in his very instruct: 
see Cicero De Orat. i. 11. Orator. ¢ examination of the anctent 8 en oe 
20. ; Physics and Motaphysics, in too much 

Aristot. Gen. et Corr. i. 814, a, 6; inclined to criticise Plata and Ari- 
Ses the cence of Stade Mor Nanas OU, a8, Hey ware. tho onli 
APXALKWS fe INe eorizers, BL UD iy * 

a. 2, with the note of Bonitz, , decessors. Bene ae ay Hash Be a 
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moreover, not only turned the subject-matter of discussion from 


physics to ethics, but also brought into conscious review the 
“method of philosophising: which was afterwards still farther 
considered and illustrated by Plato. General and abstract terms 
and their meaning, stood out as the capital problems of philo- 
sophical research, and as the governing agents of the human 
mind during the process: in Plato and Aristotle, and the Dia- 
lectics of their age, we find the meaning or concept corresponding 
to these terms invested with an objective character, and repre- 
sented as a cause or beginning ; by which, or out of which, real 
concrete things were produced. Logical, metaphysical, ethical, 
entities, whose existence consists in being named and reasoned 
about, are presented to us (by Plato) as the real antecedents and 
producers of the sensible Kosmos and its contents, or (by Ari- 
stotle) as coeternal with the Kosmos, but as its underlying 
constituents—the dpxyal, primordia or ultimata—into which it 
was the purpose and duty of the philosopher to resolve sensible 
things. The men of words and debate, the dialecticians or 
metaphysical speculators of the period since Zeno and Sokrates, 
who took little notice of the facts of Nature, stand contrasted in 
the language of Aristotle with the antecedent physical philo- 
sophers who meddled less with debate and more with facts. The 
contrast is taken in his mind between Plato and Demokritus.} 
Both by Stoics and by Epikureans, during the third and 
second centuries 3.c., Demokritus, Empedokles, 
theorists Anaxagoras, and MHeralkleitus were studied along 
werestudied , 
along with with Plato and Aristotle—by some, even more. 


The early 


Kiate and, Lucretius mentions and criticises all the four, though 
the third he never names Plato or Aristotle. Cicero greatly 
rete d admires the style of Demokritus, whose works were 
aoe arranged in tetralogies by Thrasyllus, as those of 
Plato were.” 


1 Aristotel. Gen. et Corr. i. 316, a. &e. This remark is thoroughly 


6.—Sid Soo. évpKyAKace MaAAOV ev Tots 
guvaoikois, waAAOY SUvavra. vrorider Par 
Totavras apxds, at amt todd Sivavrat 
cuvetpev* ot 8’ éx tev modA@v Adywr 


aOewipyro. Tav Urapydyvrwv Svres, mods 3 


oAiya BAdpayres, amopaivovrat pgov- 
ew 

iSou 8” ay rug Kal de rovrwv Ogov duapépov- 

ow ob dyatkes kal AoyiKas oKOTOUVTES, 


Baconian. 

Oi év rots Adyors is the phrase by 
which Aristotle characterises the 
apie alae ©. 1050, b. 


2 Epikurus is said to have espe- 
ay admired Anaxagoras (Diog. I. 
x. 12). 
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In considering the early theorists above enumerated, there is 


great difficulty in finding any positive characteristic 
applicable to all of them. But a negative character- 
istic may be found, and has already been indicated by 
Aristotle. “The earlier philosophers (says he) had 
no part in dialectics: Dialectical force did not yet 


exist.” 1 


Negative at- 
tribute 
common. to 
all the early 
theorists— 
little or ne 
dialectic. 


And the period upon which we are now entering 


is distinguished mainly by the introduction and increasing 
preponderance of this new element—Dialectic—first made con- 
spicuously manifest in the Eleatic Zeno and Sokrates; two memo- 
rable persons, very different from each other, but having this 
property in common. 

It is Zeno who stands announced, on the authority of Aristotle, 
as the inventor of dialectic: that is, as the first ee 
person of whose skill in the art of cross-examination Wlea— 
and refutation conspicuous illustrative specimens Molssus. 
were preserved. He was among the first who composed written 
dialogues on controversial matters of philosophy.” Both he, and 
his contemporary the Samian Melissus, took up the defence of 
the Parmenidean doctrine. It is remarkable that both one and 
the other were eminent as political men in their native citics. 
Zeno is even said to have perished miserably, in generous but 
fruitless attempts to preserve Elea from being enslaved by the 
despot Nearchus. 

We know the reasonings of Zenoand Meliasusonly through seanty 


fragments, and those fragments transmitted by oppo- 
nents. But it is plain that both of them, especially 
Zeno, pressed their adversaries with grave difficulties, 
which it was more easy to deride than to elucidate. 
. Both took their departure from the ground occupied 
by Parmenides. They agreed with him in recognising 
the phenomenal, apparent, or relative world, the 
world of sense and experience, as a subject of know- 
ledge, though of uncertain and imperfect knowledge. 


,) Aristotel. Metaphys. A, 987, b. 32. 
Ot yap mpdrepor Suadrexrixns ov mere 
etxov.—M. 1078, b. 25: Scarexrixh yap 
ioxis ovmw x67 Fv, wore SivacGat, 


C. 
2 Diogen. Laert. ix. 25-28, 


The epithets eprilee 
Timon are remarkable. 


ove drdaradvor 


Zoeno’s Diae 
lectic—he 
refuted the 
op yonente 

of Par- 
monides, by 
sli wine 
that their 
iLAsuumpiions 
Jed to 
contradic» 
tlons and 
absurdities, 


to Zeno by 
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Each of them gave, as Parmenides had done, certain affirmative 
opinions, or at least probable conjectures, for the purpose of 
explaining it.1 But beyond this world of appearances, there lay 
the real, absolute, ontological, ultra-phenomenal, or Noumenal 
world, which Parmenides represented as Hns unum continuum, 
and which his opponents contended to be plural and discon- 
tinuous. These opponents deduced absurd and ridiculous con- 
sequences from the theory of the One. Herein both Zeno and 
Melissus defended Parmenices. Zeno, the better dialectician of 
the two, retorted upon the advocates of absolute plurality and 
discontinuousness, showing that their doctrine led to conse- 
quences not less absurd and contradictory than the Ens unwm of 


Parmenides. He advanced many distinct arguments; some of 

them antinomies, deducing from the same premisses both the 

affirmative and the negative of the same conclusion.’ | | 
If things in themselves were many (he said) they must be 


Conse- 
uences of 

their as- 

sumption of 


both infinitely small and infinitely great. Infinitely 
small, because the many things must consist in a 
number of units, each essentially indivisible: but 


Entia Plura that which is indivisible has no magnitude, or is 


Discontinua. 


Reductiones infinitely small—if indeed it can be said to have any 


ad Absur- 
dum. 


existence whatever :* Infinitely great, because each of 


the many things, if assumed to exist, must. have 


1 Diog. Laert. ix. 24-29, 

Zeller (Phil. d. Griech. i. p. 424, 
note 2) doubts the assertion that Zeno 
delivered probable opinions and hypo- 
theses, as Parmenides had done before 
him, respecting phenomenal nature. 
But I see no adequate ground for such 
doubt. ; 

2 Simplikius, in Aristotel. Physic. £. 


” 


ev MEevTOL TE GCuyypdwmare avrod, 

WOAKG ExXovre emixerpymara, Kad” eka- 
' *~ s 

orov Selkvvow, ore ro wodAd& elvar 


Aéyovre oupBaiver ra evavria Adyev, 


C. 

3 Aristotel. Metaphys. B. 4, p. 1001, 
b. 7. dru ei advaiperov avrd 7d ev, Kara 
pev 7d Zyvwvos Fy ae ovdev av ety. 

b yap pare mpooTOduevov unre apar- 
povpevoy mrovet ri weigov unde EAarrov, ov 
dnow evar todro rwv ovrwv, as SHAov 
Ort OvTOS peveiiys TOD OVTOS. . 

Seneca (pistol. 88) and Alexander 
of Aphrodisias (see the passages of 
Themistius and Simplikius cited by 


Brandis, Handbuch Philos. i. p. 412. 
416) conceive Zeno as having dis. 
sented from Parmenides, andas havin 
denied the existence, not only of ra 
moAAd, but also of 76 &. But Zeno 
seems to have adhered to Parmenides; 
and to have denied the existence of rd 
év, only upon the hypothesis opposed 
to Parmenides—namely, that +a mrov\Ad 
existed. Zeno argued thus :—Assum- 
ing that the Real or Absolute is essen- 
tially divisible and discontinuous, divi- 
sibility must be pushed to infinity, so 
that you never arrive at any ultima. 
tum, or any real unit (a«puBas ev). If 
you admit ra moAAd, you renounce 
7rd dv. The reasoning of Zeno, as far 
as we know it, is nearly all directed 
against the hypothesis of Fntia plwra 
discontinua. Tennemann (Gesch. Phi- 
los. i. 4, p. 205) thinks that the 
reasoning of Zeno is directed against 
the world of sense: in which I cannot 
agree with him. 
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Having magnitude, each thing has parts which also 
have magnitude: these parts are, by the hypothesis, essentially 
discontinuous, but this implies that they are kept apart fr mn 
each other by other sntervening parts—and these intervening 
parts must be again kept apart by others. Hach body will thus 
contain in itself an infinite number of parts, each having mani 
tude. In other words, it will be infinitely great.” 

Again—If things in themselves were many, they would be 
both finite and infinite in number. Finite, because they are as 
many as they are, neither more nor less: and every number is & 
fnite number. Infinite, because being essentially separate, 
discontinuous, units, each must be kept apart from the reat by 
ap intervening unit ; and this again by something else inter: 
vening. Suppose a multitude A, B,C, D, &. A and B would 
be continuous unless they were kept apart by some intervening 
unit Z. But A and Z would then be continuous unless they 
were kept apart by something else—Y : and so on ad infinitum : 
otherwise the essential discontinuousness could not be main 
tained.? 

By these two arguments,’ drawn from the hypothesis which 
affirmed perpetual divisibility and denied any Continnim, Zone 
showed that such Zntia multa discontinue would have enn. 
cradictory attributes: they would be both infinitely great and 
infinitely small—they would be both finite and infinite in 
number, This he advanced as a reductio ad absurdum against the 
hypothesis. 

Again—If existing things be many and discontinuous, each of 
these must exist in a place of its own. Nothing kach thing 
can exist except in some place. But the place is jteelf mint exint 


ner ‘ in ite own 
an existing something: each place must therefore place 
have a place of its own to exist in: the second place on ae 
must have a third place to exist in—and so forth ad Mnoronn 


infinitum.* We have here a farther reductio ad impossibile of the 


magnitude. 


P : eens ae Aristotel. Physic. p. 884 8¢ xara, vd piyeOoe wpoTepoy nara ra 
2 e 5 aut: ( * , Rr y » 
28ee the argument cited by Sim- Phil. d Gao }. oe iii 
likius in the words of the Zenonian + Aristotel. Physie. iv. 7, pe 200, @. 
play ate de acer Grease. 22; iv. 3, p. 210, b, ah. re" oe 
at. context. p. 101, sect. 166. Aristotle here observes th 
4 3 Simplikius a Aristot. Physic. f. Zenonian wareument Dabble oe 
| -  kaL OUTH pev rd Kara 7rd mAnDos = enBy to be refuted : and he pacers her 
mevoov éx tis Sixoropias Make, rd give the refutation. Hut hiv eefutetins 
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original hypothesis: for that hypothesis denies the continuity of 
space, and represents space as a multitude of discontinuous por- 
tions or places. 

Another argument of Zeno is to the following effect :—“ Does 
a grain of millet, when dropped upon the floor, make sound? 
No.—Does a bushel of millet make sound under the same 
circumstances? Yes.—Is there not a determinate proportion 
between the bushel and the grain? There is.—There must 
therefore be the same proportion between the sonorousness of 
the two. If one grain be not sonorous, neither can ten thousand 
grains be so.” + 

To appreciate the contradiction brought out by Zeno, we must 
recollect that he is not here reasoning about facts of sense, 
phenomenal and relative—but about things in themselves, abso- 
lute and ultra phenomenal realities. He did not deny the fact 
of sense: to appeal to that fact in reply, would have been to 
concede his point. The adversaries against whom he reasoned 
(Protagoras is mentioned, but he can hardly have been among 
them, if we have regard to his memorable dogma, of which more 
will be said presently) were those who maintained the plurality of 
absolute substances, each for itself, with absolute attributes, apart 
from the fact of sense, and independent of any sentient subject. 
One grain of millet (Zeno argues) has no absolute sonorousness, 
neither can ten thousand such grains taken together have any. 
Upon the hypothesis of absolute reality as a discontinuous multi- 
tude, you are here driven to a contradiction which Zeno intends 
as an argument against the hypothesis. There is no absolute 
sonorousness in the ten thousand grains: the sound which 
they make is a phenomenal fact, relative to us as sentients of 
sound, and having no reality except in correlation with a 
_hearer.? 


is altogether unsatisfactory. Those who 2It will be seen that Aristotle in 
despise these Zenonian arguments as sp beocee ed this aopia, takes into con- 
si 


sophisms, ought to look at the way in sideration the difference of force in the 
vibrations of air, and the different im- 

ressibility of the ear. The explana- 

ion is pertinent and flere if applied to 
the fact of sense: but it is no reply to 
Zeno, who did not callin question the 
fact of sense. Zeno is impugning the 
doctrine of absolute substances and 
absolute divisibility. To say that ten 
thousand grains are sonorous, but that 


which they were answered, at or near 
the time. . 
Eudémus ap. Simplik. ad Aristot. 
Physic. £.181. dfvov yap wav tOy bvrwv 
mov elvas: et 6a 0 réros TéY OyTwY, Tov 


GY ebn ; 

1 Avistotel. Physic. vii. 5, p. 250, a. 
20, with the Scholia of Simplikius on 
the passage, p. 423, ed. Brandis. 
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Other memorable arguments of Zeno against the same hypo- 


thesis were those by which he proved that if it were Picts ate 
admitted, motion would be impossible. Upon the uments ith 
* =F es regired to 

theory of absolute plurality and discontinuous hare 
ness, every line or portion of distance was divisible — | 
into an infinite number of parts: before a moving body cenld 
get from the beginning to the end of this line, if must pritse 
in succession over every one of these parts: but to do this 
in a finite time was impossible: therefore motion was impcs- 
sible. ; 

A second argument of the same tendency was advanced in the 
form of comparison between Achilles and the turtoise-~the 
swiftest and slowest movers. The two run a race, a certain start 
being given to the tortoise. Zeno contends that Achilles can 
never overtake the tortoise. It is plain indeed, according to the 
preceding argument, that motion both for the one and fur the 
other is an impossibility. Neither one nor the other ean advance 
from the beginning to the end of any ling, exeept hy pasuitys 
successively through all the parts of that line: but thos parts 
are infinite in number, and cannot therefore be passed throtyshe tn 
any finite time. But suppose such impossibility to he get over: 
still Achilles will not overtake the turtoise. For while Achilles 
advances one hundred yards, the tortoise has advanced ten: 
while Achilles passes over these additional ten yards, the tortoise 
will have passed over one more yard: while Achilles is prsainys 
over this remaining one yard, the tortoise will have got over one. 
tenth of another yard: and so on ad infinitum: the tortoise will 
always be in advance of him by a certain distance, which, thorph 
ever diminishing, will never vanish into noth inige. 

_ The third Zenonian argument derived jts name from the flight. 
of an arrow shot from a bow. The arrow while thie earric! 
forward (says Zeno) is nevertheless at rest.2 For the time froin 


no one of them separately taken isso, These four aurpemimés seecitct ts 
appears to him a contradiction, similar solute motlon catnod enabanaconsa gt 
to what is involved in saying that a to Aristotle and hia COUT ETAL Fim, 
real magnitude is made up of muthe- rérrapes 8" gil Adyar Zgvevey of 
eee eae Aristotle does not meet Taptxovres ras SuaKvaAlag racy Avoueip, 
: C. 
_, Aristot. Physic. vi. 9, p. 239 b. * Ariutotel. Phyxte, vie 0, 9, gas 
Aes Pipa a fe. ned. ed. 8-30, ae 0 wie pylers, Ng 4 ripe 
; el. De Lineig Insecu- de aa 
bilibus, p. 968, a. 19. ak as 
[a7 
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the beginning to the end of its course consists of a multitude of 
successive instants. During each of these instants the arrow is 
in a given place of equal dimension with itself. But that which 
is during any instant in a given place, is at rest. Accordingly 
during each successive instant of its flight, the arrow is at rest. 
Throughout its whole flight it is both in motion and at rest. 
This argument is a deduction from the doctrine of discontinuous 
time, as the preceding is a deduction from that of discontinuous 
space. 

A fourth argument! was derived from the case of two equal 
bodies moved with equal velocity in opposite directions, and 
passing each other. If the body A B were at rest, the other body 
OC D would move along the whole length of C D in two minutes. 
But if C D be itself moving with equal velocity in the opposite 
direction, A B will pass along the whole length of C D in half 
that time, or one minute. Hence Zeno infers that the motion of 
A B is nothing absolute, or belonging to the thing in itself—for 
if that were so, it would not be varied according to the move- 
ment of CD. Itisno more than a phenomenal fact, relative to 
us and our comparison. 

This argument, so far as I can understand its bearing, is not 
deduced (as those preceding are) from the premisses of opponents: 
but rests upon premisses of its own, and is intended to prove that 
motion is only relative. 

These Zenonian reasonings are memorable as the earliest 

known manifestations of Grecian dialectic, and are 
oe probably equal in acuteness and ingenuity to any- 
sultofthe thing which it ever produced. Their bearing is not 


Zenonian . . 
Dialectic. always accurately conceived. Most of them are 
omnes argumenta ad hominem: consequences contradictory 


erecpt the and inadmissible, but shown to follow legitimately 
' from a given hypothesis, and therefore serving to 
disprove the hypothesis itself? The hypothesis was one relating 


1 See the illustration of this argu- 
ment at some length by Simplikius, 
especially the citation from Budémus 
at the close of it--ap. Scholia ad Ari- 
stotel. p. 414, ed. Brandis. 

2The scope of the Zenonian dia- 
lectic, as I have here described it, is 
set forth clearly by Plato, in his Par- 


menides, c. 3-6, p. 127, 128. és 
@ Zyvev, rotro Adyaus; et woAAd 
OTe Ta OvTa, ws dpa Set abra 
Suoud re elvat kai dvdporm, rodro de 
8m advvarov.—OvbKodv et advvarov ra 
Te Gvduora Smoww elvac Kui Ta Samora 
dvéuota, aSUvarov dy Kat TOAAG 
eTvac; el yap mwoddd ein, mécyor ay 
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to the real, absolute, or ultra-phenomenal, which Parmenides 
maintained to be Ens Unum Continuum, while his opponents 
affirmed it to be essentially multiple and discontinuous. Upon 
the hypothesis of Parmenides, the Real and Absolute, being : 
continuous One, was obviously inconsistent with the movement 
and variety of the phenomenal world: Parmenides himself 
recognised the contradiction of the two, and his opponents made 
it a ground for deriding his doctrine The counter-hypothesis, 
of the discontinuous many, appeared at first sight not to be open 
to the same objection : it seemed to be more in harmony with 
the facts of the phenomenal and relative world, and to afford an 
absolute basis for them to rest upon. Ayainst this delusive 
appearance the dialectic of Zeno was directed. He retorted 
upon the opponents, and showed that if the hypothesis of the 
Unum Continuum led to absurd consequences, that of the diseon- 
tinuous many was pregnant with deductions yet more absurd 
and contradictory. He exhibits in detail several of these 
contradictory deductions, with a view to refute the hypothesis 
from whence they flow ; and to prove that, far from poarforming 
what it promises, it is worse than useless, as entangling us in 
contradictory conclusions. The result of his reasoning, implied 
rather than announced, is—That neither of the two hypotheses 
are of any avail to supply a real and absolute basis for the 
phenomenal and relative world: That the latter must rest upon 
its own evidence, and must be interpreted, in so far as it can be 
interpreted at all, by its own analogies. 

But the purport of Zeno’s reasoning is mistaken, when he is 


7a adivara. "Apa todrdé é€orev & Zeno in another place (Phedrna, o, a7, 
BovrAovral cov ov Adyou;s ove p, 261) under the name of the Mentic 
GAO Te 7 StapmaxerGar rapa -alamedes, as “showing his art in 
mavTa Tad Aeyémeva, Os ov spouking, hy making the same things 
TOAAG éorev; Again, p. 128 D. appear to the hearers like and unlike, 
Avriddye. oby roiro 7d ypduma mpds one nnd many, ab rest and in motion”, 
Tovs Ta ToAAG A€yovras, Kat dvramo- Tn this lint’ passage, the impression 
Sbwor TavTa Kai mAgiw, todTo Bovad- by Zeno's ureumentation ds 
kevov Snrodv, ws ru yedoudrepa TATXOL rought to view, apart from the seape 
wv atvrav  trddects, et and pipes with which ho employed 
= AA . éoriv—h i ee éy elvar ae wile ie scope and purpose are iidh 
—eLT LKaVMS Ee Ob. Cate MD The passuece above eltac : 
me eae ae evidently” Sopresonts the Parmenides, ° piidiiecetas 
¢ rely, Proving that contra- So also Isokrates (Rneom. Hel 
dictory conclusions fo owed, ty you init.) “jvwva, ror rye ee 
assumed, _& gwen hypothesis; which mddcv ddvvara Teipapevor arnhalperp 
hypothesis was thereby shown to be 1 Plato, Parmenides, p. Wy D ’ 
inadmissible. But Plato alludes to " 
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conceived as one who wishes to delude his hearers by 
neuen proving both sides of a contradictory proposition. 
feng His contradictory conclusions are elicited with the 
surdumofan express purpose of disproving the premisses from 
opponent's which they are derived. For these premisses Zeno 
pecontra- himself isnot to be held responsible, since he borrows 
Eero them from his opponents: a circumstance which 
a orence Aristotle forgets, when he censures the Zenonian 
arguments as paralogisms, because they assume the 
Continua, Space, and Time, to be discontinuous or divided into 
many distinct parts. Now this absolute discontinuousness of 
matter, space, and time, was not advanced by Zeno as a doctrine 
of his own, but is the very doctrine of his opponents, taken up 
by him for the purpose of showing that it led to contradictory 
consequences, and thus of indirectly refuting it. The sentence 
of Aristotle is thus really in Zeno’s favour, though apparently 
adverse to him. In respect to motion, a similar result followed 
from the Zenonian reasonings ; namely, to show That motion, 
as an. attribute of the Real and Absolute, was no less inconsistent 
with the hypothesis of those who opposed Parmenides, than with 
the hypothesis of Parmenides himself :—That absolute motion 
could no more be reconciled with the doctrine of the discon- 
tinuous Many, than with that of the Continuous One :—That 
motion therefore was only a phenomenal fact, relative to our 
sensations, conceptions, and comparisons ; and having no appli- 
cation to the absolute. In this phenomenal point of view, 
neither Zeno nor Parmenides nor Melissus disputed the fact of 
motion. ‘They recognised it as a portion of the world of sensa- 
tion and experience ; which world they tried to explain, well or 
ill, by analogies and conjectures derived from itself. 
Though we have not the advantage of seeing the Zenonian 
dialectics as they were put forth by their author, 
Zenonian yet, if we compare the substance of them as handed 
ne aes down to us, with those dialectics which form the 
latter half of the Platonic dialogue called Parmenides, 


1 Aristotel. Physic. vi. 9, p. 289 b. | Aristotle, in the second and third 
Ziyvov $& mapadoyigerar: ov yap ovy- chapters of his Physica, canvasses and 
Keura. 6 xpdvos ék TOV voV Ovrwy Trav refutes the doctrine of Parmenides and 
adiaipérwv, domep ovd® dAdo méyeOos Zeno respecting Ens and Unum. He 
ovdév, &. maintains that Ens and Unum are 
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we shall find them not inferior in ingenuity, and certainly more 
intelligible in their purpose. Zeno furnishes no positive support 
to the Parmenidean doctrine, but he makes out a good negative 
case against the counter-doctrine. 

Zeller and other able modern critics, while admitting the 
reasoning of Zeno to be good against this counter- 
doctrine, complain that he takes it up too exclu- peat of 
sively ; that One and Many did not exclude each philosophy 
other, and that the doctrines of Parmenides and his leno, oting 
opponents were both true together, but neither of 
them true to the exclusion of the other. But when we reflect 
that the subject of predication on both sides was the Real (Ens 
per se), it was not likely that either Parmenides or his opponents 
would affirm it to be both absolutely One and Continuous, and 
absolutely Many and Discontinuous.1 If the opponents of Par- 
menides had taken this ground, Zeno need not have imagined 
deductions for the purpose of showing that their hypothesis led 
to contradictory conclusions ; for the contradictions would have 
stood avowedly registered in the hypothesis its f. If a man 
affirms both at once, he divests the predication of its absolute 
character, as belonging unconditionally to Ens per se; and he 
restricts it to the phenomenal, the relative, the conditioned—~ 
dependent upon our sensations and our fluctuating point of 
view. This was not intended either by Parmenides or by his 
opponents. 

If, indeed, we judge the question, not from their standing- 
point, but from our own, we shall solve the difficulty Autainite | 
by adopting the last-mentioned answer. We shall and relattve 
admit that One and Many are predicates which do oe 
not necessarily exclude each other; but we shalb able. 
refrain from affirming or denying either of them respecting the 
Real, the Absolute, the Unconditioned. Of an object wbso- 
_ Iutely one and continuous—or of objects absolutely many and 
discontinuous, apart from the facts of our own sense and con- 


equivocal — moddaxas Acysueva, He 1That both of them coulk 
farther maintained that no one before true respecting Kus ae rs 
him had succeeded in refuting Zeno. have heen considered Indiaputable, 
Reet peed of eer o ad See the argument of Sokrttes in 
s ph vue. Pp. - 8 @ na Parmenides of Plato, p. 129 
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sciousness, and independent of any sentient subject—we 
neither know nor can aflirm anything. Both these predi- 
cates (One—Many) are relative and phenomenal, grounded 
on the facts and comparisons of our own senses and conscious- 
ness, and serving only to describe, to record, and to classify, 
those facts. Discrete quantity or number, or succession of 
distinct: unities—continuous quantity, or motion and exten- 
sion—are two conceptions derived from comparison, abstracted 
and generalised from separate particular phenomena of our 
consciousnuss ; the continuous, from our movements and the 
consciousness of persistent energy involved therein—the discon- 
tinuous, from our movements, intermitted and renewed, as well 
as from our impressions of sense. We compare one disercte 
quantity with another, or one continual quantity with another, 
and we thus ascertain many important truths: but we select our 
unit, or our standard of motion and extension, as we please, or 
according to convenience, subject only to the necessity of adapting 
our ulterior calculations consistently to this unit, when once 
selected. The same object may thus be considered sometimes ag 
one, sometimes as many; both being relative, and depending 
upon our point of view. Motion, Space, Time, may be con- 
sidered cither as continuous or as discontinuous : we may reason 
upon them either as one or the other, but we must not confound 
the two points of view with each other. When, however, we are 
called upon to travel out of the Relative, and to decide between 
Parmenides and his opponents—whether the Absolute be One or 
Multitudinous—we have only to abstain from affirming cither, or 
(in other words) to confess our ignorance. We know nothing of 
an absolute, continuous, self-existent One, or of an absolute, dis- 
continuous Many. 
Some critics understand Zeno to have denied motion as a 
fact—opposing sophistical reasoning to certain and 
pees did not familiar experience. Upon this view is founded the 
asafact, well-known anecdote, that Diogenes the Cynic re- 
phenomenal . : 
and relative. futed the argument by getting up and walking. But 
I do not so construe the scope of his argument. He 
did not deny motion as a fact. It rested with him on the evi- 
dence of sense, acknowledged by every one. It was therefore 


only a phenomenal fact relative to our consciousness, sensation, 
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movements, and comparisons. As such, but as such only, did 
Zeno acknowledge it. What he denied was, motion as a fact 
belonging to the Absolute, or as deducible from the Absolute. 
He did not deny the Absolute or Thing in itself, as an existing 
object, but he struck out variety, divisibility, and motion, from 
the list of its predicates. He admitted only the Parmenidean. 
Ens, one, continuous, unchanged, and immovable, with none but 
negative predicates, and severed from the relative world of ex- 
perience and sensation. 

Other reasoners, contemporary with Zeno, did not agree with, 
him, in admitting the Absolute, even as an object Gorgias the 
with no predicates, except unity and continuity. They Leon dine 
denied it altogether, both as substratum and as pre- mit the 
dicate. To establish this negation is the purpose of a Absolute, 
short treatise ascribed to, the rhetor or Sophist Gor- ceived by 
gias, a contemporary of Zeno; but we are informed Parmenides. 
that all the reasonings, which Gorgias employed, were advanced, 
or had already been advanced, by others before him. Those 
reasonings are so imperfectly preserved, that we can make out 
little more than the general scope. 

Ens, or Entity per se (he contended), did not really exist. 
Even granting that it existed, it was unknowable by His reason- 
any one. And even granting that it both existed, ph (muinst 
and was known by any one, still such person could pe eoinee 

: r 
not communicate-his knowledge of it to others.? Entia. 

As to the first point, Ens was no more real or existent than 
Non-Ens: the word Non-Ens must have an objective meaning, 
as well as the word Ens: it was Non-Ens, therefore it was, or 
existed. Both of them existed alike, or rather neither of them 
existed. Moreover, if Ens existed, it must exist either as One or 
as Many—either as eternal or as generated—either in itself, or 


1 See the last words of the Aristo- 
telian or Pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, 
ae Melisso, Xenophane et Gorgia, Pp. 


“Amagar 8 afrat kat érépwv dpyaso- 
Tépwv eiciy dmépiar, ore ev ri sept 
exeivav onde kal ravras é€eragréov. 

, Amaca is the reading of Mullach 
in his edition of this treatise (p. 79), 
in place of dravres Or &rravra. 

See the treatise of Aristotle or 


Pseudo-Aristotle, De Melisso, Xeno- 
hane, et Gorgid, in Aristot. p. 979- 
80, Bekker, also in Mullach’s edition, 
p. 62-78. The argument of Corgins is 
also abridged by Sextus Wmpiric. adv. 
Mathemat. vii. p. 884, sect. 65-80. 
See also a copious commentary on 


the Aristotelian treatise in Foss, Do 
Gorgid Leontino, p. 115 seq. 
Thetext of the Aristotelian treatise ia 


80 corrupt as to be often unintelligible. 
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in some other place. But Melissus, Zeno, and other previous 
philosophers, had shown sufficient cause against each of these 
alternatives separately taken. Each of the alternative essential 
predicates had been separately disproved ; therefore the subject, 
Ens, could not exist under either of them, or could not exist at 
all. 

As to the second point, let us grant that Ens or Entia exist ; 
Ens, incogi- they would nevertheless (argued Gorgias) be incogi- 
tableand table and unknowable. To be cogitated is no more 
unknowable. » attribute of Ens than of Non-Ens. The fact of 
cogitation does not require Ens as a condition, or attest Ens as an 
absolute or thing in itself. If our cogitation required or attained 
Ens as an indispensable object, then there could be no fictitious 
cogitata nor any false propositions. We think of a man flying in 
the air, or of a chariot race on the surface of the sea. If our 
cogitata were realities, these must be so as well as the rest: if 
realities alone were the object of cogitation, then these could 
not be thought of. As Non-Ens was thus undeniably the 
object of cogitation, so Ens could not be its object: for what was 
true respecting one of these contraries, could not be true re- 
specting the other. 

As to the third point: Assuming Ens both to exist and to be 
Ens, even it known by you, you cannot (said Gorgias) declare or 

anted to explain it to any one else. You profess to have learnt 


e know- ee Wee : 
able, is still what Ens is in itself, by your sight or other percep- 


megnmun- tions ; but you declare to others by means of words, 
others. and these words are neither themselves the absolute 


Ens, nor do they bring Ens before the hearer. Even though you 
yourself know Ens, you cannot, by your words, enable him to 
know it. If he is to know Ens, he must know it in the same 
way as you. Moreover, neither your words, nor Ens itself, will 
convey to the hearer the same knowledge as to you; for the same 
cannot be at once in two distinct subjects; and even if it 
were, yet since you and the hearer are not completely alike, so 
the effect of the same object on both of you will not appear to be 
like.? 


1In this third branch of the argu- Gorgias travels beyond the Absolute, 
ment, showing that Ens, evenif known, and directs his reasoning against the 
cannot be communicable to others, communicability of the Relative or 
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Such is the reasoning, as far as we can make it out, whereby 
hat the absolute Ens was neither 


Gorgias sought to prove | 
existent, nor knowable, nor communicable by words from one 


person to another. 

The arguments both of Zeno and of Gorgias (the latter pre- 
senting the thoughts of others earlier than himself), 7 ono ana 
dating from a time coinciding with the younger half Gor Lepr 
of the life of Sokrates, evince a new spirit and pur- with the 
pose in Grecian philosophy, as compared with the ere 
Tonians, the two first Eleates, and the Pythagoreans. philo- 
Zeno and Gorgias exhibit conspicuously the new *Pnct 
element of dialectic: the force of the negative arm in Grecian 
philosophy, brought out into the arena, against those who 
dogmatized or propounded positive theories: the fertility of 
Grecian imagination in suggesting doubts and difficulties, for 
which the dogmatists, if they aspired to success and reputation, 
had to provide answers. Zeno directed his attack against one 
scheme of philosophy—the doctrine of the Absolute Many: 
leaving by implication the rival doctrine—the Absolute One of 
Parmenides—in exclusive possession of the field, yet not rein- 
forcing it with any new defences against objectors. Gorgias 
impugned the philosophy of the Absolute in. either or both of its 
forms—as One or as Many: not with a view of leaving any 
third form as the only survivor, or of providing any substitute 
from his own invention, but of showing that Ens, the object of 
philosophical research, could neither be found nor known. The 
negative purpose, disallowing altogether the philosophy of 
Nature (as then conceived, not as now conceived), was declared 
without reserve by Gorgias, as we shall presently find that it was 
by Sokrates also. 

It is the opening of the negative vein which imparts from this 
time forward a new character to Grecian philosophy. New charac- 
The positive and negative forces, emanating from eee 
different aptitudes in the human mind, are now both philosophy 


of them actively developed, and in strenuous anti- paginas ag 


Phenomenal also. Both of his argu- not be exact or entire 
ments against such communicability case of sensible facts, ths weaalione 
have some foundation, and serve to thoughts, emotions, éc., of one erson 
prove that the communicability can- are not exactly like those of another. — 
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oe thesis to each other. Philosophy is no longer exclu- 
negative— 


proofand sively confined to dogmatists, each searching in his 
disproof, = imagination for the Absolute Ens of Nature, and each 
propounding what seems to him the only solution of the problem. 
Such thinkers still continue their vocation, but under new con- 
ditions of success, and subject to the scrutiny of numerous dis- 
sentient critics. It is no longer sufficient to propound a theory,} 
either in obscure, oracular metaphors and _ half-intelligible 
aphorisms, like Herakleitus—or in verse more or less impressive, 
like Parmenides or Empedokles. The theory must be sustained 
by proofs, guarded against objections, defended against imputa- 
tions of inconsistency : moreover, it must be put in comparison 
with other rival theories, the defects of which must accordingly 
be shown up along with it. Here are new exigencies, to which 
dogmatic philosophers had not before been obnoxious. They 
were now required to be masters of the art of dialectic attack and 
defence, not fearing the combat of question and answer—a combat 
in which, assuming tolerable equality between the duellists, the 
questioner had the advantage of the sun, or the preferable 
position,” and the farther advantage of choosing where to aim his 
blows. To expose fallacy or inconsistency, was found to be 
both an easier process, and a more appreciable display of in- 
genuity, than the discovery and establishment of truth in such 
manner as to command assent. The weapon of negation, refu- 
tation, cross-examination, was wielded for its own results, and 
was found hard to parry by the affirmative philosophers of the 
day. 

1The repugnance of the Heraklei- 0a aodvs opuoe udxO0s érevryouévorow 
tean philosophers to the scrutiny of éeTvxOn, 


x gs, 
dialectical interrogation is described dmmdérepos card vdraddBy pdos jeriovo: 
by Plato in stron rod tek it is in- GAA’ ldpin wdyav dvdpa mapydAvdes w@ 


deed even caricatured. extétus, WoAvdevnes* : 
179-180.) Bdéd\rero 8" axriverow dav “Auvcoco 
2Theokritus, Idyll. xxii. 83; the TpSTWTOV. ; 
description of the poneue contest §§ Totossup forthe sun, was a practice 
between Pollux and Amykus -— not yet introduced between pugilists. 
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APPENDIX. 


i 


To illustrate by comparison the form of Grecian philosophy, before 
Dialectic was brought to bear upon it, I transcribe from two eminent 
French scholars (M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire and Professor Robert 
Mobl) some account of the mode in which the Indian philosophy has 
always been kept on record and communicated. 

M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire (in his Premier Mémoire sur le Sinkhya, 
pp. 5-11) gives the following observations upon the Sdukhya or 
philosophy of Kapila, one of the principal systems of Sanskrit philo- 
sophy : date (as supposed) about 700 3.0. 

There are two sources from whence the Sénkhya philosophy is 
known :— 


‘1, Les Sofitras ou aphorismes de Kapila. 
O, Le traité déja connu et traduit sous le nom de Sfinkhya 
Karika, c’est a dire Vers Mémoriaux du Sinkhya. 


‘Les Sotitras de Kapila sont en tout au nombre de 499, divisds en 
six lectures, et répartis inégalement entre chacune d’elles, Les 
Sofitras sont accompagnés d’un commentaire qui les explique, et qui 
est d’un brahmane nommé le Mendiant. Le commentateur explique 
avec des développements plus ou moins longs les Sofitras de Kapila, qu'il 
citeun dun. — 

“Les Sotitras sont en général trés concis : parfois ils ne se comro- 
sent que de deux ou trois mots, et jamais ils ne comprennent plus 
d’une phrase. Cette forme aphoristique, sous laquelle se présente d 
nous la philosophie Indienne—est celle qu’a prise la science Indienne 
dans toutes ses branches, depuis la grammaire jusqu’ @ la philasophio, 
Les Sotitras de Panini, quia réduit toutes les régles de la grammaire 
sanscrite en 3996 aphorismes, ne sont pas moins concis que ceux de 
Kapila. Ce mode étrange d’exposition tient dans l'Inde & In manidre 
méme dont la science s’est trausmise d’age en Age. Un mattre n’a 
géngralement qu’un disciple: il lui suffit, pour la doctrine qu'il com- 
munique, Vavoir des points de repre, et le commentaire oral qu'il aj oute 
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& ces sentences pour les expliquer, met le disciple en état de les bien 
comprendre. Le disciple lui-méme, une fois qu'il en a pénétré le sens 
véritable, n’a pas besoin d’un symbole plus développé, et la concision 
méme des aphorismes l’aide & les mieux retenir. C'est une initiation 
qu’tl a regue: et les sentences, dans lesquelles cette initiation se résume, 
restent toujours assez claires pour lut. 

‘¢ Mais il n’en est pas de méme pour les lecteurs étrangers, et il 
serait difficile de trouver rien de plus obseur que ces Sotitras. Les 
commentaires mémes ne sufiisent pas toujours a les rendre parfaitement 
intelligibles. 

‘ie seul exemple d’une forme analogue dans histoire de l’esprit 
humain et de la science en Occident, nous est fourni par les Aphorigsmes 
d’Hippocrate : eux aussi s’adressaient 4 des adeptes, et ils réclamaient, 
comme les Sofitras Indiens, l’explication des maitres pour étre bien 
compris par les disciples. Mais cet exemple unique n’a point tiré & 
conséquence dans le monde occidental, tandis que dans le monde 
Indien l’aphorisme est resté pendant de longs siécles la forme spéciale 
de la science: etles développements de pensée qui nous sont habituels, 
et qui nous semblent indispensables, ont été reservés aux com- 
mentaires. | 

“Ta Sankhya K4riké est en vers: En Gréce, Ja podsiec a été pendant 
quelque temps la langue de Ja philosophie ; Empédocle, Parménide, 
ont écrit leurs systémes en vers. Ce n’est pas Kapila qui l’a écrite, 
Entre Kapila, et auteur de la Kariki, Isvara Krishna, on doit compter 
quelques centaines d’anndes tout au moins: ct le second n’a fait que 
rediger en vers, pour aider la mémoire des éléves, la doctrine que le 
maftre avait laissde sous la forme axiomatique. 

‘©On congoit, du reste, sans peine, que l’usage des vers mémoriaux 
se soit introduit dans l’Inde pour l’enseignement et la transmission de 
la science : e’ctait une conséquence nécessaire de l’usage des aphorismes. 
Les sciences les plus abstraites (mathematics, astronomy, algebra), 
emploient aussi ce procédé, quoiqu’il semble peu fait pour leur austérité 
et leur précision. Ainsi, le rhythme est, avec les aphorismes, et par 
le méme motif, la forme & peu prés générale de la science dans 
VInde.” 

(Kapila as a personage is almost legendary ; nothing exact is knowr 
about him. His doctrine passes among the Indians ‘‘comme une 
sorte de révélation divine ”.—Pp. 252, 253.) 

M. Mohl observes as follows :— 

‘‘Oeci m’améne aux Pouranas. Nous n’avons plus rien du Pourana 
primitif, qui parait avoir été une cosmogonie, suivie d’une histoire des 
Dieux et des familles héroiques. Les sectes ont fini par s’approprier 
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ce cadre, aprés des transformations dont nous ne savons ni le nombre 
ni les époques : et s’en sont servies, pour exalter chacune son dieu, et y 
fondre, avec des débris de J’ancienne tradition, leur mythologie plus 
moderne. Ce que les Pouranas sont pour le peuple, les six systémes 
de philosophie le sont pour les savants. Nous trouvons ces systémes 
dans Ja forme abstruse que les Hindous aiment & donner 4 leur science: 
chaque école a ses aphorismes, qui, sous forme de vers mnémoniques, 
contiennent dans le moins grand nombre de mots possible tous les 
résultats d’une école. Mais nous n’avons aucun renseignement sur les 
commencements de l’école, sur les discussions que l’élaboration du 
systéme adil provoquer, sur les hommes qui y ont pris part, sur la 
marche et le développement des idées: nous avons le systéme dans sa 
derniére forme, et rien ne nous permet de remplir l’espace qui le sépare 
des théories plus vagues que l’on trouve dans les derniers écrits de 
lépoque védique, & laquelle pourtant tout prétend se rattacher. A 
partir de ces aphorismes, nous avons des commentaires ct des traitdés 
d’exposition et d’interprétation : mais les idées premiéres, les termes 
techniques, et le systéme entier, sont fixés antéricurement. Tous ces 
systemes reposent sur une analyse psychologique trés raffinée; et 
chacun a sa terminologie précise, et 4 laquelle la ndtre ne répond que 
fort imparfaitement : il faut donc, sous peine de se tromper et de tromper 
ses lecteurs, que les traducteurs créent une foule de termes techniques, 
ce qui nest pas la moindre difficulté de ce travail.”—R. Mohl, ‘Rapport 
| Annuel Fait & Ja Société Asiatique,’ 1868, pp. 1038-105 ; collected 
edition, ‘Vingt-sept ans d’histoire des Etudes Orientales,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 496, 498-9. 

When the purpose simply is to imprint affirmations on the memory, 
and to associate them with strong emotions of reverential belief— 
mnemonic verses and aphorisms are suitable enough ; Empedokles 
employed verse, Herakleitus and the Pythagoreans expressed them- 
selves in aphorisms—brief, half-intelligible, impressive symbols. But 
if philosophy is ever to be brought out of such twilight into the con- 
dition of ‘‘reasoned truth,” this cannot be done without submitting 
all the affirmations to cross-examining opponents—to the scrutiny of a 
negative Dialectic. Itis the theory and application of this Dialectic 
which we are about to follow in Sokrates and Plato. 
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volumes of them, under a variety of distinct titles (some of them 
probably not in the form of dialogues) being recorded by 
Diogenes. Aristippus was the first of the line of philosophers 
called Kyrenaic or Hedonic, afterwards (with various modifica- 
tions) Epikurean : Antisthenes, of the Cynics and Stoics: Euk- 
leides, of the Megaric school. It seems that Aristippus, Antis- 
thenes, Hukleides, and Bryson, all enjoyed considerable reputa- 
tion, as contemporaries and rivai authors of Plato: Aschines, 
Antisthenes (who was very poor), and Aristippus, are said to 
have received money for their lectures ; Aristippus being named 


as the first who thus departed from the Sokratic canon. * 
/&schines the companion of Sokrates did not become (like 


Eukleides, Antisthenes, Aristippus) the founder of a 


The few fragments 


dischines— succession or sect of philosophers. 
Lysias ining of his dialogues do not v ‘ 
wyeiathim, ~emain g of his dialog enable us to appre 


clate their merit. 


He seems to have employed the 


name of Aspasia largely as a conversing personage, and to have 
esteemed her highly. He also spoke with great admiration of 


1 Diogenes Laert. i. 47-61-88, vi. 15; 
Athen. xi. p. 505 C. 

Bryson is mentioned hy Theopompus 
ap. Athenmwum, xi. p. 508 D.  Theo- 
pompus, the contemporary of Aristotle 
and pupil of Isokrates, had composed 
an express treatise or discourse against 
Plato’s dialogues, in which discourse 
he aflirmed that most of them wore 
not Plato’s own, but borrowed in large 
proportion from the dialogues of 
Antisthenes, Aristippus, and Bryson. 
Ephippus also, the comic writer (of 
the fourth century B.¢c., contemporary 
with Theopompus, perhaps even earlier), 
spoke of Bryson as contemporary with 
Plato (Athenm. xi. 500 ©). This is 
good proof to authenticate Bryson as a 
composer of “Sokratic dialogues ” be- 
longing to the Platonic age, along 
with Antisthenes and Aristippus: 
whether Theopompus is correct 
when he asserts that Plato borrowed 
muck from the three, is very doubt- 


ful. 

Many dialogues were published by 
various writers, and ascribed falsely to 
one or other of the viri Sokratict: 
Diogenes o 64) reports the judgment 
delivered by Panmtius, which among 
them were genuine and which not so. 
Panietius considered that the dialogues 


ascribed to Plato, Kenophon, Antis- 
thenes, and Aischines, were genuine 
that those assigned to Phsedon and 
Eukleides were doubtful ; and that the 
rest were all spurious. He thus re- 
garded as spurious those of Alexa- 
menus, IXriton, Simmias, Kebés, Simon, 
Bryson, &., or he did not know them 
all. Itis possible that Panmwtius may 
not have known the dialogues of 
Bryson; if he did know them, and 
believed them to be spurious, [ should 
notaccept his assertion, becauseI think 
that itis outweighed by the contrary 
testimony of Theopompus. Moreover, 
though Pansetius was a very able man, 
our confidence in his critical estimate 
is much shaken when we learn that he 
declared the Platonic Phedon to be 
spurious. 

2 Diogen. Laert. i. 62-65; Athensus, 
xi. Pp. 507 ©. 

ion Chrysostom (Orat. Iv. De 

Homero et Socrate, vol. ii. p. 289, 
Reiske) must have hac in his view some 
of these other Sokratic dialogues, not 
those composed by Plato or Xenophon 
when he alludes to conversations o 
Sokrates with Lysikles, Glykon, and 
Anytus; what he says about Anytus 
can hardly refer to the Platonic 
Menon. | 
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Themistokles. But in regard to present or recent characters, he 
stands charged with much bitterness and ill-nature : especially 
we learn that he denounced the Sophists Prodikus and Anaxa- 
goras, the first on the ground of having taught Theramenes, the 
second as the teacher of two worthless persons—Ariphrades and 
Arignétus. This accusation deserves greater notice, because it 
illustrates the odium raised by Melétus against Sokrates as having 
instructed Kritias and Alkibiades.: Moreover, we have Aischines 
presented to usin another character, very unexpected in a vir 
Soeraticus. Aw action for recovery of money alleged to be owing 
was brought in the Athenian Dikastery against Aischines, by a 
plaintiff, who set forth his case in a speech composed by the 
rhetor Lysias. In this speech it is alleged that Aschines, having 
engaged in trade as a preparer and seller of unguents, borrowed 
a sum of money at interest from the plaintiff; who affirms that 
he counted with assurance upon honest dealing from a disciple 
of Sokrates, continually engaged in talking about justice and 
virtue? But so far was this expectation from being realized, 
that Aischines had behaved most dishonestly. He repaid neither 
principal nor interest ; though a judgment of the Dikastery had 
been obtained against him, and a branded slave belonging to him 
had been seized under it. Moreover, Aischines had been guilty 
of dishonesty equally scandalous in his dealings with many other 
creditors also. Furthermore, he had made love to a rich woman 
seventy years old, and had got possession of her property ; 
cheating and impoverishing her family. His character as a pro- 
fligate and cheat was well known and could be proved by many 


1Plutarch, Perikles, c. 24-32; Platonic dialogues—Iept 'Aperjs, Mept 





Cicero, De Invent. i. 31; Athenzus, 
v. 220. Some other citations will be 
found in Fischer’s collection of the 
few fragments of A’schines Sokraticus 
rene 1788, p. 68 seq.), though some 
of the allusions which he produces 
seem rather to belong to the orator 
Auschines. The statements of Athen- 
seus, from the dialogue of Alschines 
called Telaugés, are the most curious. 
The dialogue contained, among other 
things, ryv Tpodixou nat “Avafaydpovs 
Trav codtoToarv Swanaxnocy, where we 
see irre SP denominated a Sophist 
(see also Diodor. xii. 39) as well as 
‘Prodikus. 

Fischer considers the three Pseudo- 


TlAotrov, Tlept Oavdrov—as the works 
of Afschines. But this is noway esta- 
blished. 

2 Athensus, xiii. pp. 611-612, Meo- 
Geis 8° Un avrov rotatra Adyovros, 
kai dua olduevos rodroy Alaxivny Sw- 
Kpdrous yeyovdvar pabyriv, Kat mept 
duxacoovvns Kat aperns moddous Kat 
geuvous Adyovta Adyous, ovK av mor? 
emexerpyoa ovdSe TOAUROaL dep ot wovy- 
portato. Kat adiedraroe avOpwroe emt- 
Xetpover mparrey. 

Ve read also about another oration 
of Lysias against Atschinos—ept ovco- 
davrias (Diogen. Lacrt. ii. 63), unless 
indeod it be the same oration differently 
described. ; 


a, 


1—8 
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witnesses. Such are the allegations against Auschines, contained 
in the fragment of a lost speech of Lysias, and made in open 
court by a real plaintiff. How much of them could be fairly 
proved, we cannot say : but it seems plain at least that AEschines 
must have been a trader as well as a philosopher. All these 
writers on philosophy must have had their root and dealings in 
real life, of which we know scarce anything. 
The dialogues known by the title of Sokratic dialogues,! were 
composed by all the principal companions of Sokrates, 
ae and by many who were not companions. Yet though 
en ea thus composed by many different authors, they formed 
ral charac- a recognised class of literature, noticed by the rhe- 
ter. torical critics as distinguished for plain, colloquial, 
unstudied, dramatic execttion, suiting the parts to the various 
peakers: from which general character Plato alone departed— 


and he too not in all of his dialogues. By the Sokratic authors 





J Aristotel. ap. Athenmum, xi. p. 
505 CG; Rhetoric, fii, 16. 

Dionys. Halikarnass, ad Gn. Pomp. 
de Platone, p. 762, Reiske.  Tpaders 
(Plato) cv rots Nexparicats Seadsyors 
ioxvordrows ovGL Kat axpipcrraeracs, ot 
puivas 8° cv aroty, dAAa TAs Vopyiay 
Kat WMovevddiou Kararkiuns cpaabedy : 
also, De Amir. Vi Dicond. in Demos- 
thene, p. 968 Again in the same 
treatise De Adm, Vo DP. Demosth. p. 
956. 7 Od erdpa Aches, y Acry mat 
Ghedrys Kai doxotioa cararxeniys te Kat 
toxiy Thy mpds Weir Cyeer fee Po 
dmovdrntu, modrdAaiy pac Coxe Kok depae 
Gots avipas mpowrriras Ka. ol rey 
HOcKav eadoyor woigrat, dw qe 79 Nw 
Kparikoy &iSarKcadetor av, ela Wade 


vos, &¢. 

Dionysius calls this atyle 6 Zexparc- 
Kos yapaxrnp, p. 1Oub, To presume it. in 
the sane to which the satirist ‘Simon 
applies the words :-~ 


"Acbevray re Adyww dvag } roids H are 

répow 
Olos Beyopduv, hr’ Aloyitvoy ove ém- 
weds 


YP diifrcvom Diogen, La. ii, 66. 


Lucian, Hermogenes, Phrynichua, 
Longinus, and some later rhetorical 
critics of Greece judged more favour. 
ably than Timon about the style of 
Aéschines as wellas of Xenophon, See 
Zeller, Phil. d. Griech. ii p. 171, gee, 


ed, And Demetrius Phalereus (or the 
author of the treatise which hears hig 
name), a6 well as the rhotor Aristeides 
considered sExehines and Plato as the 
best representatives of the Sweparends 
nepaxinp, Denetr. Phaler, De Inter. 
pretat. 310; Arvisteides, Orat. Platon, 
op. ta; Photitsa, Cods, 61 and 168: 
Louzinnsx, ap. Walz. ix. p. 650, o 2, 
Eucian says (De Parasite, 33) that 
Aisechines praed come time with the 
elder Dionysius at Syracuse, to whom 
he real aloud his dislozue, entitled 
Miltiades, with creat suceess, 

An inedited discourse of Michael 
Peeling, printed by Mr, Cox in’ his 
very earetuk and valuable catalogue of 
the MASS. in the Bodleian Library, 
recites the sane high estimate as hav- 
Ing heen formed of ASschines by the 
chief ancient rhetorical crities: they 
reckoned him sanoug and alongside of 
the foremost Hellenic classical writers, 
as iavings his own peculiar merits of 
RiY]e nape pee WAdrovt, thy bio 
Avyurny dhpauiv, rapa be rol Zaxpare 
Kou Atrrylvou, riyy éppcdn cuvOyny riov 
Aéfewr, rapa Ge Mouxvdiou, Ke. See Mr, 
iox'a Citalorue, pp. 748-746. Cicero 
apenka of the NSokratie philosophers 
renerally, 28 writing with an. elegant 
Playtuness of atyle (De Officiia, 1 29, 
104); which ja in harmony with Lu- 
clan's phrase ~Aloyline 6 rove Seaddyous 
paxpous Kat aorelous ypawas, do, 
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generally Sokrates appears to have been presented under the 
same main features: his proclaimed confession of ignorance was 
seldom wanting: and the humiliation which his cross-questioning 
inflicted even upon insolent men like Alkibiades, was as keenly 
set forth by Aischines as by Plato: moreover the Sokratic dis- 
ciples generally were fond of extolling the Demon or divining 
prophecy of their master.1 Some dialogues circulating under the 
name of some one among the companions of Sokrates, were 
spurious, and the authorship was a point not easy to determine. 
‘Simon, a currier at Athens, in whose shop Sokrates often von- 
versed, is said to have kept memoranda of the conversations 
which he -heard, and to have afterwards published them: 
Aischines also, and some other of the Sokratic companions, were 
suspected of having preserved or procured reports of the conver- 
sations of the master himself, and of having made much money 
after his death by delivering them before select audiences? 
Aristotle speaks of the followers of Antisthenes as unschovled, 
vulgar men: but Cicero appears to have read with satisfaction 
the dialogues of Antisthenes, whom he designates ay acutu though 
not well-instructed. Other accounts describe jis (dalogues as 
composed in a rhetorical style, which is ascribed to the fuct of 
his having received lessons from Gorgias: + and Theopompus 
must have held in considerable estimation the dialogues of that, 


. Cicero, Brutus, 85, s. 202; De names. About Alachines, sae Athe- 
Divinatione, 1. 54-122; Aristeides, Orat. neous, xiii, p. 611 C; Diogen. Laert, il, 
Xlv. mepi_ Pyropexys, vol. ii. pp. 24-25; 62. 

Orat. xlvi. ‘“Yrép tov Terrdpwv, vol. ii. 3 Cicero, Epist. ad Atticum, xif. 89: 
PP. 295-369, ed. Dindorf. It appears —‘‘viri acuti magis quam eraditi,” is 

y this that some of the dialogues the judgment of Cicero ton Antia. 
composed by Alschines were mistaken thenes. I presume that these words 

y various pene for actual conver- indicate the sume defect as that which 
Sations held by Sokrates. It was is intended by Aristotle when ho Bays 
argued, that because Aischines was in. —oi "Avdcc@drewoe xu of otiTws dm a bn 
fevior to Plato in ability, he was more Sevrot, Metaphysie. IT. 3, J 10438, 
likely to have repeated accurately what b. 24. It ig ph. too, that Lucian 
he had heard Sokrates say. ; considered the compositions of Autise 

Diog. L. ii. 122. He mentions a thenes as not unworthy companions 
collection of thirty-three dialogues in to those of Plato (Lucian, adv. Indoc 
one volume, purporting to be reports tum, c. 27). 
of real colloquies of Sokrates, published 4 Diogon. Laert, Vi 1. If it he true 
by Simon. “But they can hardly be that Antisthenes received lessons from 
regarded as genuine. : Gorgias, this proves that Clore us rust 

The ae here mentioned is ad- sometimes have Siven lossons gratis ¢ 
Leet Dy a ee prerening ss the Pe, of Antisthones is well 

’ , 1. 4, 00), against some known, See ; i ) " 
persons (rivés), but withou specifying phon. Seen omaien eee 
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same author, as well as those of Aristippus and Bryson, when he 
accused Plato of having borrowed from them largely.’ . 
Eukleides, Antisthenes, and Aristippus, were all companions 
and admirers of Sokrates, as was Plato. But none of 
won the them were his disciples, in the strict sense of the 
companions word: none of them continued or enforced his doc. 
or Thelt pro- trines, though each used his name as a spokesman. 
pores fo ~=—-sC#Duurring his lifetime the common attachment to his 
death of person formed a bond of union, which ceased at his 
nope death. There is indeed some ground for believing 
that Plato then put himself forward in the character of leader, 
with a view to keep the body united? We must recollect that 
Plato though then no more than twenty-eight years of age, was 
the only one among them who combined the advantages of a 
noble Athenian descent, opulent circumstances, an excellent 
education, and great native genius. Eukleides and Aristippus 
were neither of them Athenians: Antisthenes was very poor: 
Xenophon was absent on service in the Cyrvian army. Plato's 
proposition, however, found no favour with the others and was 
even indignantly repudiated by Apollodorus: a man ardently 
attached to Sokrates, but violent and overboiling in all his 
feelings? The companions of Sokrates, finding themselves un- 
favourably looked upon at Athens after his death, left the city 
for a season and followed Eukleides to Megara. How long they 
stayed there we do not know. Plato is said, though I think on 
no sufficient authority, to have remained absent trom Athens for 
several years continuously. It seems certain (from an anecdote 
recounted by Aristotle) that he talked with something like 


1 al a ap. Athens, xi. A 608. was probably at Meurn, seems te Ive 
See K. F. Hermann, Ueber "8 possessed property in Attion: for there 
Schriftsteller. Motive, p. 300. existed, among the oration of Tae, & 

An extract of some length, of a Pleading composed by thit rheter tor 
dialogue composed b Aischines be- some client ofTpug Bundethiyy gop Boge 
tween Sokrates and Alkibiades, is given xparcxay ampoiirnee brip rhe Too 
| by Aristeides, Or. xlvi. ‘Ymép rav Ter yupiov Aver we f ion, Hal, Inm., & 14, p, 

tdpwv, Vol. ii. pp. 292-204, ed. Dindorf. 614 Reiske), Harpokro"Gre ra 7 URys 
; a theneus, Xl. p. 507 A-B, from the Sure see: also nner come other words 
vrouvnuara Of the Delphian Heges- hy Hirpokration and hy Pollux, viii. 
ander. Who Hegesander was, I do 48, 
not know: but there is nothing im- 4 Aristot. Rhet. iL a. EON, bh. 50. 
Lie in the anecdote which he Hh Gs ‘Apiortnnuc, apoy WA, 

3 ; emayyeAriKarepoy Te cladwris, de ett 

3 Plato, Pheedon. RP. 59 A, 117 D. idka Bay o a CTatpoy nyu, Sb, ovday 
Eukleides, however, ough his school TOLOUTOR™Acyuy Téy Lun pis qv. 
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arrogance among the companions of Sokrates: and that Avis- 
tippus gently rebuked him by rerninding him how very different 
had been the language of Sokrates himself. Complaints too 
were made by contemporaries, about Plato’s jealous, censorious, 
spiteful, temper. The critical and disparaging tone of his 
dialogues, notwithstanding the admiration which they inspire, 
accounts for the existence of these complaints: and anecdotes are 
recounted, though not verified by any sufficient evidence, of 
ill-natured dealing on his part towards other philosophers who 
were poorer than himself! Dissension or controversy on philo- 
sophical topics is rarely carriud on without some invidious or 
hostile feeling. Athens, and the virt Sokratici, Plato included, 
form no exception to this ordinary malady of human nature. 

It is common for historians of philosophy to speak of a Sokra- 
tic school: but this phrase, if admissible at all, is. Satay 
only admissible in the largest and vaguest sense. KCHOOl= 
The effect produced by Sokrates upon his compas Chan bre 
nions was, not to teach doctrine, but to stimulate ae : je 
self-working enquiry, upon ethical and social subjects. oe 
Eukleides, Antisthenes, Aristippus, each took a line of his own, 
not less decidedly than Plato. But unfortunately we have no 
compositions remaining from either of the three. We possess 
only brief reports respecting some leading points of their doe- 
trine, emanating altogether from those who disagreed with it: 
we have besides aphorisma, dicta, repartees, bons-mots, &c., 
which they are said to have uttered. Of these many are evident 
inventions; some proceeding from opponents and probably 
coloured or exaggerated, others hardly authenticated at all. But 
if they were ever so well authenticated, they would form very 
insufficient evidence on which to judge a philosopher—much less 


This anecdote, mentioned hy Arl- 
stotle, who had good menns of knowing, 
Appears quite worthy of belief, 

The jealousy and love of supremacy 
inherent in Plato's et (ro didore 
pov), were noticud by Dionysius Hal. 
( Na ad Gn. Pompeium, p. 766). 

Athenmus, xi, pp. 606-508. Diag. 
Laert. ii. 60-65, fil. 36. 

The statement made by Plato in the 
Phodon—That Aristippus and Kleom- 
brotus were not present at tle death of 


Bokrates, but were said to be in Aigina 
is cited as an example of Plato's il- 
will and connorious temper (Demotr, 
Phaler. @. 206) But thia ia unfady, 
The statement ourht not to be so con 
sidered, if it were troes and if not trae, 
it deserved a more savers epithet. We 
read in Atheuens various other oritd« 
cintns, Citing or alluding to passages 
of Plate, which are alleged to indicate 
iN-nature; but many of the ee 
cited do not deiorve the remark. 
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to condemn him with asperity.! Philosophy (as I have already 
observed) aspires to deliver not merely truth, but reasoned truth, 
We ought to know not only what doctrines a phil supher unadn- 
tained, but how he maintained them :—what objections others 
made against him, and how he replied :—what objections he 
made against dissentient doctrines, and what replies were made 
to him. Respecting Plato and Aristotle, we possess such infor 
mation to a considerable extent :—respecting Eukleides, Auntis- 
thenes, and Aristippus, we are without it. All their compositions 
(very numerous, in the case of Antisthenes) have perished. 








EUKLEIDES. 


Eukleides was a Parmenidean, who blended the ethical point 
of view of Sokrates with the ontology of Parmenides, 


EKukleides of ‘ a eee ’ 
Megara—he and followed out that negative Dialectic which was 
Blended |, common to Sokrates with Zeno. Parmenides (1 have 


With os, already said)? and Zeno after him, recognined no 

"absolute reality except Ens Unum, continuous, ineli- 
visible : they denied all real plurality : they said that the plural 
was Non-Ens or Nothing, ae. nothing real or absolute, but only 
apparent, perpetually transient and changing, relative, different 
as appreciated by one man and by another. Now Sokratea laid 
it down that wisdom or knowledge of Good, was the sum total of 
ethical. perfection, including within it all the different virtues : 
he spoke also about the divine wisdom inherent in, or pervad- 


1 Respecting these ancient philo- agnoscere ampliua non prow, Oud 
sophers, whose works are lost, I tran. occasions postered hie aratas: vile, ub 
scribe a striking passage from Des. nunqaam credant, epungsdeptaratay ce Bees estas 
cartes, who complains, in his own case, profeetum, quod fper ia Pesan net 
of the injustice of being judged from edidero. Al nulla tele yirer stheupda 
the statements of others, and not from ile dogmote, qui veterihea itis “phitos 
his own writings :— 

“Quod adeo in hic materi verum kuhemus: nee Propteren jidice ry ordi 
est, ut quamvis sepe aliquas ex meis cogitationca valde a ratione tuiser abe 
opinionibus explicaverim vivis aeutisel- nas, cum habterint priectantiodtany 
mia, et qui me loquente videbantur eas suorum sweenlorum INeeHER SS ced Gat. 
valdé distincté intelligere: attamen cum tum nobis perpesam ecu relaties, 
eas retulerunt, observavi ipsos fere sem- (Descartes, Diss, Pe Muthiodes p. a.) 
per illas ita miutavisse, ut pro meta 4 See ch, i. pp. 192. ns 
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ing the entire Kosmos or universe! Eukleides blended together 
the Ens of Parmenides with the Good of Sokrates, saying that 
the two names designated one and the same thing: sometimes 
called Good, Wisdom, Intelligence, God, &¢., and by other names 
also, but always one and the same object named and meant. He 
farther maintained that the opposite of Ens, and the opposite of 
Bonum (Non-Ens, Non-Bonum, or Malum) were things non- 
existent, unmeaning names, Nothing,* &e. : ic. that they were 
nothing really, absolutely, permanently, but ever varying and 
dependent upon our ever varying conceptions. The One—the 
All—the Good—was absolute, immoveable, invariable, indi- 
visible. But the opposite thereof was a non-entity or nothing : 
there was no one constant meaning corresponding to Non-Ens— 
but a variable meaning, different with every man who used 
it. 

It was in this manner that Eukleides solved the problem which 
Sokrates had brought into vogue— What is the a 
Bonum—or (as afterwards phrased) the Summum Hiei: 
Bonum? Eukleides pronounced the Bontum to be oe 
coincident with the Ens Unum of Parmenides. The 
Parmenidean thesis, originally belonging to Transcendental 
Physics or Ontology, became thus implicated with Transcendental 
Ethics. 

Plato departs from Sokrates on the same point. He agrees 
with Eukleides in) recognising a Transcendental 
Bonun. But it appears that his doctrines on this phetnti 
head underwent some change. We held for some thatat Plhite 
time what is called the doctrine of Ideas: transcen. jy PRnke# 
dental Forms,.Entia, Essences: he considered the 
Transcendental to be essentially multiple, or to be an agerosate 
—whereas Hukleides had regarded it as essentially One. This is 


, 1 Xenophon. Memor. i. 4, 17. rhy aa recognising only ulav dpergy mod 

ev rep ravTt pda, Compare Plito, rolg dydnac. Kahoundyy.  —Cloern, 

ae pat Dp. 20-80; Cleero, Nat. Deor, spor ulin i, 42. - 

ii. 6, GO, ili, LL. o However, in the verse of Xeno. 
2Diog. DT. fi. 106. Ofroe vy ri phianes, the prederennor of Poormenitdes 
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the doctrine which we find in some of the Platonic dialogues. 
In the Republic, the Idea of Good appears as one of these, 
though it is declared to be the foremost in rank and the most 
ascendant in efficacy. But in the later part of his life, and 
in his lectures (as we learn from Aristotle), Plato came to 
adopt a different view. He resolved the-Ideas into numbers. 
He regarded them as made up by the combination of two 
distinct factors:—1. The One—the Essentially One. 2. The 
Essentially Plural: The Indeterminate Dyad: the Great and 
Little—Of these two elements he considered the Ideas to be 
compounded. And he identified the Idea of Good with the 
essentially One—rd dyady with rd &: the principle of Good 
with the principle of Unity : also the principle of Evil with the 
Indeterminate. But though Unity and Good were thus identical, 
he considered Unity as logically antecedent,.or the subject— 
Good as logically consequent, or the predicate.2 

This last doctrine of Plato in his later years (which does not 
appear in the dialogues, but seems, as far as we can 
trine of make out, to have been delivered substantially in his 
fratomesrly oral lectures, and is ascribed to him by Aristotle) 
that of was nearly coincident with that of Eukleides. Both 
of them held the identity of 73 & with ré dyad. 
This one doctrine is all that we know about Eukleides: what 


1 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 508 E, vii. probaby the memoranda taken down 
p. 517 A. y Aristotle from Plato’s lecture on 


titre iawn aes TTL eee ZAES 
Se Sx = Sree ee s wage Seah Swe neice deen len Soomro 
rc Ate. o> © es 8 pi ® ge eee 2... Ss pianceratetes > 
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2 The account given by Aristotle of 
Plato’s doctrine of Ideas, as held by 
Plato in his later years, appears in 
various passages of the Metaphysica, 
and in the curious account repeated 
by Aristoxenus (who had often heard 
it from Aristotle—’Apirrorians del 
Suyyetro) of the daxpdéacts or lecture 
delivered by Plato, De Bono. See 
Aristoxen. Harmon. ii. p. 30, Meibom. 
Compare the eighth chapter in this 
work,—Platonic Compositions Gene- 
rally. Metaphys. N. 1091, b. 18. ray 
d€ tas axunjrovs ovcias elvar AcyévTwv 
(sc. Platonic) of pév gdacw aird rd 
éy 7 ayafoy avrd elvare ovoiay pérv- 
TOL TO Ey avTOD govTo elyat pdALoTa, 
which words are very clearly explained 
by Bonitz in the note to his Com- 
mentary, P 586: also Metaphys. 987, 
b. 20, and Scholia, p. 551, b. 20, p. 
567, b. 34, where the work of Ari- 
stotle, Ilepi TayaGov, is referred to: 


that subject, accompanied by notes of 
his own. 
In Schol. p. 578, a. 18, it is stated 
that the astronomer Eudoxus was a 
hearer both of Plato and of Eukleides. 
The account given by Zeller Sains 
der Griech. ii. P. 458, 2nd ed.) of this 
latter phase of the Platonic doctrine 
of Ideas, applies exactly to that which 
we hear about the main doctrine of 
Eukleides. Zeller describes the Pla- 
tonic doctrine as being ‘“‘Eine Vermi- 
schung des ethischen Begriffes vom 
hochsten Gut, mit dem Metaphysi- 
Schen des Absoluten: Der Begriff 
des Guten ist zunichst aus dem 
menschlichen Leben abstrahirt; er 
bezeichnet das, was dem Menschen 
zutraglich ist. So noch bei Sokrates. 
Plato verallgemeinert ihn nun zum 
Begriff des Absoluten; dabei spielt 
aber seine urspriingliche Bedeu ng 
noch fortwihrend herein, und so ent- 
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consequences he derived from it, or whether any, we do not 
know. But Plato combined, with this transcendental Unum = 
Bonum, a transcendental indeterminate plurality : from which 
combination he considered his Ideas or Ideal Numbers to be 
derivatives. 

Eukleides is said to have composed six dialogues, the titles of 
which alone remain. The scanty information which Mogariesne- 
we possess respecting him relates altogether to his ie 
negative logical procedure. Whether he deduced hors. 
any consequences from his positive doctrine of the pritan 
‘Transcendental Ens, Unum, Bonum, we do not succession. 
know: but he, as Zeno had been before him,’ was acute in 
exposing contradictions and difficulties in the positive doctrines 
of opponents. He was a citizen of Megara, where he is said to 
have harboured Plato and the other companions of Sokrates, 
when they retired for a time from Athens after the death of 
Sokrates. Diving there as a teacher or debater on philosophy, he 
founded a school or succession of philosophers why were denomi- 

ated Megarict. The title is as old as Aristotle, who both names 
them and criticises their doctrines? None of their compositions 
are preserved. The earliest who becomes known to us is Hubn- 
lides, the contemporary and opponent of Aristotle; next 
Ichthyas, Apollonius, Diodéd:us Kronus, Stilpon, Alexinus, 
between 340-260 B.C. 

With the Megaric philosophers there soon become confounded 
another succession, called Eleian or Eretrian, who trace their 
origin to another Sokratic man—Phaedon. The chief Eretrians 


steht die Unklarheit, dass wedor der Zeno represents bimself ag taking for 
ethische noch der metaphysische Bee his premisses the conclusions of appt 


griff des Guten rein gefasst wird,” nents, to show thyt they led to absard 
consequences, ‘This seema what ta 
menunt, when Diogenes says about 
Kukleldes--rate arodelfeaws eetarare 
ov Kara Ajpuara, GAAd Kar’ enidapur 
te 107); Deyeks, De Meparicorum 
dootrind, p. dd. 
4 Aristot. Metaph, fv. p. 1046, b. oo. 
The sarcasm aneribed to Diopenes 
the Cynie implies that Buldeides: was 
really kuewn qt the founder of a sehenl 
~~hae the pee Kowdediau ryodyy deve 
xoaye (Diog. L, vii Utbethe earliest 
mention Cl apprehend) of the word 
gyody in that sone. 


This remark is not less applicable 
to Enkloides than to Plato, both of 
them agresing in the doctring here 
eviticised. “eller says troly, that the 
attempt to identify Unum and Bonwm 
prone. perpetual confusion, The 

wo notions are thoroughly distinct 
and independent. It ought not to be 
called (18 he phrases it) “n eoneraliza- 
tion of Bonam”. There is noe common 
property on which to found a genes 
rilization. It is a forced conjunction 

‘between two disparates. 
1 Plato, Parmenides, p. 128 0, where 
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made known to us are Pleistanus, Menedémus, Asklepiades, 
The second of the three acquired some reputation. 

The Megarics and Eretrians, as far as we know them, turned 
Doctrines of their speculative activity altogether in the logical or 
Antisthenes intellectual direction, paying little attention to the 
pus—Ethi- ethical and emotional field. Both Antisthenes and 


cal, not Aristippus, on the contrary, pursued the ethical path. 
dental © To the Sokratic question, What is the Bonum? 


Eukleides had answered by a transcendental definition : Antis- 
thenes and Aristippus each gave to it an ethical answer, having 
reference to human wants and emotions, and to the different 
views which they respectively took thereof. Antisthenes de- 
clared it to consist in virtue, by which he meant an independent 
and self-sufficing character, confining all wants within the 
narrowest limits : Aristippus placed it in the moderate and casy 
pleasures, in avoiding ambitious struggles, and in making the 
best of every different situation, yet always under the guidance 
of a wise calculation and self-command. Both of them kept clear 
of the transcendental: they neither accepted it as Unum ct 
Omne (the view of Eukleides), nor as Plura (the Eternal Ideas 
or Forms, the Platonic view). Their speculations had reference 
altogether to human life and feelings, though the onu took a 
measure of this wide subject very different from the other: and 
in thus confining the range of their speculations, they followed 
Sokrates more closely than either Eukleides or Plate fillowed 
him. They not only abstained froma transcendental spuwtilation, 
but put themselves in declared opposition to it, And since the 
intellectual or logical philosophy, as treated by Plate, became 
intimately blended with transcendental hypothesis—Antisthenes 
and Aristippus are both found on the negative side ayninat its 
pretensions. Aristippus declared the mathematical sciences to 
be useless, as conducing in no way to happiness, and taking no 
account of what was better or what was worse,’ He declared 
,  Aristotel. Metaph. B, 996, a. 82. Aristotle here rinks Aristippu 
wore dia Tara row gopirrayv reves amony the codiorai, 

oloy “Apiorimmos mpoernrdurgov ards Ariatipp , In discountenancing dy. 
(ras earauarieds: : xvas) ty way yee shad og cited the favourite wayin, 
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that we could know nothing except in so far as we were affected 
by it, and as it was or might be in correlation with ourselves : 
that as to causes not relative to ourselves, or to our own capaci- 
ties and affections, we could know nothing about them.t 

Such were the leading writers and talkers contemporary with 
Plato, in the dialectical age immediately follow- Beak 
ing on the death of Sokrates. The negative vein ance of the 
greatly preponderates in them, as it does on the 7esative 
whole even in Plato—and as it was pretty sure to do, Platonic 
so long as the form of dialogue was employed. Affir- ate 
mative exposition and proof is indeed found in some of the later 
Platonic works, carried on by colloquy between two speakers. 
But the colloquial form manifests itself evidently as unsuitable 
for the purpose: and we must remember that Plato was a 
lecturer as well as a writer, so that his doctrines made their way, 
at least in part, through continuous exposition. But it is 
Aristotle with whom the form of affirmative continuous exposi- 
tion first becomes predominant, in matters of philosophy. 
Though he composed dialogues (which are now lost), and though 
he appreciates dialectic as a valuable exercise, yet he considers 
it only as a discursive preparation; antecedent, though essen- 
tial, to the more close and concentrated demonstrations of 
philosophy. 

Most historians deal hardly with this negative vein. They 
depreciate the Sophists, the Megarics and Eretrians, warsh man- 
_ the Academics and Sceptics of the subsequent ages 2erin which 


, wee historians of 
—under the title of Eristics, or lovers of conten- philosophy 
tion for itselfi—as captious and perverse enemies of Seuative 
truth. vein. 


I have already said that my view of the importance and value 
of the negative vein of philosophy is altogether Negative 
different. It appears to me quite as essential as the ac ete 
affirmative, It is required as an antecedent, a test, essential to 
and a corrective. Aristotle deserves all honour for ‘ecoutroul 
his attempts to construct and defend various affirma- affirmative. 
tive theories : but the value of these theories depends upon their 


being defensible against all objectors. Affirmative philosophy, 


1Sext. Emp. adv. Math. vii. 191; Diog. L. ii. 92. 
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as a body not only of truth but of reasoned truth, holds the cham- 
pion’s belt, subject to the challenge not only of competing 
affirmants, but of all deniers and doubters. And this is the more 
indispensable, because of the vast problems which these affirma- 
tive philosophers undertake to solve: problems especially vast 
during the age of Plato and Aristotle. The question has to be 
determined, not only which of two proposed solutions is the 
best, but whether either of them is tenable, and even whether 
any solution at all is attainable by the human faculties: whether 
there exist positive evidence adequate tov sustain any conclusion, 
accompanied with adequate replies to the objections against it. 
The burthen of proof lies upon the affirmant: and the proof 
produced must be open to the scrutiny of every dissentient. 
Among these dissentients or negative dialecticians, Sokrates 
Sokrates-. Pimself, during his life, stood prominent. In his 
the most footsteps followed Eukleides and the Megaries: who, 
Eadacute’ though they acquired the unenviable surname of 
Hao of  Eristics or Controversialists, cannot possibly have sur- 
passed Sokrates, and probably did not equal him, in 
the refutative Elenchus. Of no one among the Megarics, pro- 
bably, did critics ever affirm, what the admiring Xenophon says 
about Sokrates—“that he dealt with every one in colloquial 
debate just as he chose,”—1.¢., that he baffled and puzzled his 
opponents whenever he chose. No one of these Megarics pro- 
bably ever. enunciated so sweeping a negative programme, or 
declared so emphatically his own inability to communicate posi- 
tive instruction, as Sokrates in the Platonic Apology. A person 
more thoroughly Eristic than Sokrates never lived. And we 
see perfectly, from the Memorabilia of Kenophon (who neverthe- 
less strives to bring out the opposite side of his character), that 
_ he was so esteemed among his contemporaries. Plato, as well as 
Hukleides, took up this vein in the Sokratic character, and 
worked it with unrivalled power in many of his dialogues. 
The Platonic Sokrates is compared, and compares himself, to 
_Anteus, who compelled every new-comer, willing or unwilling, 
to wrestle with him.1 
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Of the six dialogues composed by Eukleides, we cannot speak 
positively, because they are not preserved. But they |, 
cannot have been more refutative, and less affirmative, Damentaee 
than most of the Platonic dialogues; and we can ae 
hardly be wrong in asserting that they were very Live chirac- 
inferior both in energy and attraction. The Thes- ees 
tétus and the Parmenides, two of the most negative among the 
Platonic dialogues, seem to connect themselves, by the personnel 
of the drama, with the Megarie philosophers: the former dialogue 
is ushered in by Eukleides, and is, as it were, dedicated to him : 
the latter dialogue exhibits, as its protagonistes, the veteran Par- 
menides himself, who forms the one factor of the Megaric philo- 
sophy, while Sokrates forms the other. Parmenides (in the 
Platonic dialogue so called) is made to enforce the negative 
method in general terms, as a philosophical duty co-ordinate with 
the affirmative; and to illustrate it by a most elaborate argu- 
mentation, directed partly against the Platonic Ideas (here 
advocated by the youthful Sokrates), partly against his own (the 
Parmenidean) dogma of Ens Unum. Parmenides adduces 
unanswerable objections against the dogma of Transcen- 
dental Forms or Ideas ; yet says at the same time that there can 
be no philosophy unless you admit it. He reproves the youthful 
Sokrates for precipitancy in affirming the dogma, and contends 
that you are not justified in aflirming any dogma until you have 
gone through a bilateral scrutiny of it—that is, first assuming the 
doctrine to be true, next assuming it to be false, and following 
out the deductions arising from the one assumption as well as 
from the other.) Tarmenides then gives a string of successive 


8d poe Soxets mpd¢ roy Reiipwva padrrov 
retvew. Aaxedoundvio. piv yap dmidvas 
} amobdvicadas KeAciovet, on be Ker’ 
"Avratdy Ti mot paddAay So«cly TO Spaye. 
Spgy- Tov yap mpoo AUdrra ObK aving 
Mply avoryraoys amodioas cv Tous Adyoss 
MPOTTAAGLO' AL. 

Sokrates. “Aprora ye, & Qeddwpe, THY 
vegoyv pov amrelnagag’ loxupixw- 
repos pdvrow dyw dxalvwv  pvpio. yap 
non woe ‘Aparddes re Kat Onodes dvru- 

évres xaprepol mpods rd Adyew par’ ab 
fuyeexdparey, GAN dy ovSdy Te LaAAOV 
digraua, otro reg dpas Seevds 
dvddSune rigs wept ravra yume a 
rias* ph obv unde ov donjans rpocavar 
TPLYaPLVOS TAVTSY Te GUS KAL EME OVO AL. 


How could the eristio appetite be 
manifested In xtronger language oither 
by Kukleldes, or Kubulides, or Dio- 
dorus Kronus, or any of those So- 
phists upon whom the Platonic com- 
mentatorsa heap so many harsh epl- 
thets 7 

Among the compositions ascribed te 
Protagoras by Diogenes Laertins (ix. 
65), one ia entitled ie ht “Kpsorrexav, 
But if we look ut the lt chapter of 
the Tréatixs De Sophisticis Klenchia, 
we shall find Aristotle asserting ex. 
plicitly that thore existed no Texvy 
Eptcoreay anterfor to his own work 
the Topica. 

1 Phito, Parmen, p. 186. 
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deductions (at great length, occupying the last half of the 


dialogue)—four pairs of counter-demonstrations or Antinomies 
—in which contradictory conclusions appear each to be alike 


proved. He enunciates the final result as follows :—“ Whether 


Unum exists, or does not exist, Unum itself and Cetera, both 
exist and do not exist, both appear and do not appear, all things 
and in all ways—both in relation to themselves and in relation 
to each other ”.? | 


If this memorable dialogue, with its concluding string of | 


elaborate antinomies, had come down to us under the name of 
Eukleides, historians would probably have denounced it as a 
perverse exhibition of ingenuity, worthy of “that litigious person, 
who first infused into the Megarians the fury of disputation. ”.? 
But since it is of Platonic origin, we must recognise Plato not 
only as having divided with the Megarie philosophers the 
impulse of negative speculation which they had inherited from 
Sokrates, but as having carried that impulse to an extreme point 
of invention, combination, and dramatic handling, much beyond 
their powers. Undoubtedly, if we pass from the Parmenidés to 
other dialogues, we find Plato very different. He has various 
other intellectual impulses, an abundant flow of ideality and of 
constructive fancy, in many distinct channels. But negative 
philosophy is at least one of the indisputable and prominent 
items of the Platonic aggregate. 

While then we admit that the Megaric succession of philoso- 
pis ues: phers exhibited negative subtlety and vehement love 
rics shared Of contentious debate, we must recollect that these 
thenegative qualities were inherited from Sokrates and shared 
impulse f : 
with So- with Plato. The philosophy of Sokrates, who taught 
Mratesand  yothing and cross-examined every one, was essentially 

more negative and controversial, both in him and his 
successors, than any which had preceded it. In an age when 


dati 


1 Plato, Parmen. p. 166. é cir scorn of all the philosophers exe 
or, cite wy eon, ae re kat TaAAa Pyrrhon :— r . eee 
kai mpos aura Kal mpds aAAyAa yer 
mayrws €or ve Kal ovk éort, kat daive- ‘AAA’ od por rovruv hrcddvm 
Tal Te Kal ov gatverai.— Adnééorara. sae aay dAAou : iat 
ee eee, vol. iii. chap. xxvii. Par- Dubenis 08 peeve Oris ye peva 

S. a, , 0d" épiddvrew 
__1 This is the phrase of the satirical Et«AciSov, Meyapevow 35 dupadre 
Sillographer Timon, who spoke with Avooay épirpov. 
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dialectic colloquy was considered as appropriate for philosophical 
subjects, and when long continuous exposition was left to the 
rhetor—Eukleides established a succession or school! which was 
more distinguished for impugning dogmas of others than for 
defending dogmas of its own. Schleiermacher and others 
suppose that Plato in his dialogue Huthydémus intends to ex pose 
the sophistical fallacies of the Megaric school :* and that in the 
dialogue Sophistés, he refutes the same philosophers (under the 
vague designation of “the friends of Forms”) in their specula- 
tions about Ens and Non-Ens. The first of these two opinions is 
probably true to some extent, though we cannot tell how far : 
the second of the two is supported by some able critics—yet it 
appears to me untenable? 

Of Eukleides himself, though he is characterised as strongly 
controversial, no distinct points of controversy have been pre- 
served: but his suceessor Kubulides is celebrated for various 
sophisms. He was the contemporary and rival of Aristotle : 
who, without however expressly naming him, probally intends 
to speak of him when alluding to the Megaric philo.ophers 
generally. Another of the same school, Alexinus (rather 
later than Hubulides) is also said to have written against 
Aristotle. 


1Tf we may trust a sarcastic bone of the Transcendental Unum, fan, 
mot ascribed to Diogenes the Cynic, Bonum; while the doctrins of tha 
the contemporary of the viri Sokratic? Transeendental Plura (ides or Forma) 
and the fsliawer of Antisthenes, the belongs to Plato and other. tothe 
term oyxoAy was applied to the visitors Deycks and Zeller (po Us) reeopnine 
of Bukloides rather than to those of thinasadificulty. But te me it seems 
Plato—kai rhy pty BbxaddlSou oeyodny fatal to their hypothesa; which, after 
dAeye XoARy, Thy Si MAacroros Bae wl, in only an hypothesia frst origi- 
Tepiv, kararpiByv. Diog, L. vie nated by Schleierameher, HW itbe true 
84. thatthe Meparies are intended by Plato 

2Schleierm. Einleitung to Plat. under the appellation ob raw caine fAot, 
Kuthyd. p. 408 seq. we must suppor that the school had 

8Schleierm. Introduction to the beon completely transformed before 
Sophistés, pp. 134-136. the time of Stilpon, who is presented 

eo Deycks, Megaricornm Doctrina, ag the great opponent of 7a lan. | 

p. 41 seq. Zeller, Phil. der Griech. 4 Aristokles, ap. Buxeb, Prep. Ev, 
vol. ii. p. 180 seq., with his instruc. xv. 2 Bubulides is sald not merely 
tive note. Prantl, Gesch, der Logik, to have controvertad the plilosophien] 
vol. i. P. 87, and others ‘cited by Zel- theories of Aristotle, but also to have 
ler.-Ritter dissents from this view, a his personal character with 
and I concur in his dissent. To bitternesa and alander: 2 practice not 
affirm that Eukleidos admitted a plu. less common. in ancient controversy 
rality of Ideas or Forma, iy to contra. than in modern. About Alexinus, 
dict the only one deposition, certain Diog. L, ii, 109, 
and unequivocal, which wo have about ‘Among those who took lessons in 


his philosophy. His doctrins is that rhetoric and pronunciation from Eubu- 








my 
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Six sophisms are ascribed to Hubulides. 1. ‘o 
Saveical qpevddpevos — Mentiens. 2. ‘O SiadkavOdyvav, or 


problems or dyer advppévos—the person hidden under a veil. 
puzzles— 


difficulty 9 -py\éerpa. 4 Zwpeirns —Sorites. 5. Keparivys 
i aeeleag _—-Cornutus. 6. Bdraxpos—Calvus. Of these the 


ons. = second is substantially the same with the third ; and 
tempted. the fourth the same with the sixth, only inverted.! 

These sophisms are ascribed to Eubulides, and belonged 
probably to the “Megaric school both before and after him. But 
it is plain both from the Euthydémus of Plato, and from the 
Topica of Aristotle, that there were many others of similar 
character ; frequently employed in the abundant dialectic col- 
loquies which prevailed at Athens during the fourth and third 
centuries B.c. Plato and Aristotle handle such questions and 
their authors contemptuously, under the name of Eristic : but it 
was more easy to put a bad name upon them, as well as upon the 
Eleate Zeno, than.to elucidate the logical difficulties which they 
brought to view. Neither Aristotle nor Plato provided a suffi- 
cient answer to them: as is proved by the fact, that several 
subsequent philosophers wrote treatises expressly in reference to 
them—even philosophers of reputation, like Theophrastus and 
Chrysippus.2 How these two latter philosophers performed their 
task, we cannot say. But the fact that they attempted the task, 
exhibits a commendable anxiety to make their logical theory 
complete, and to fortify it against objections. 


lides, we read the name of the orator @dAaxpos. What number of ins 
Demosthenes, who is said to have make a heap—or are many? hat 


improved his pronunciation thereby. 
Diog. Laert. il. p. 108. Plutarch, x. 
Orat. 21, p. 845 C. 4 

1Diog. L. ii. pp. 108-109; vii. 82. 
Lucian Vit. Auct. 22. : 

I. Cicero, Academ. ii. pp. 30-96. 
“Si dicis te mentiri verumque dicis, 
mentiris. Dicis autem te wmentiri, 
verumgue dicis: mentiris  igitur.” 
2, 3. ‘O éyxexaAuppévos. You know 
your father: you are placed before 
@ person covered and concealed by a 
thick veil: you do not know him. 
But this person is your father. There- 
fore you both know your father and 
donot know him. 6. Keparivyns. That 
which you have not lost, you have: 
but you have not lost horns; there- 
fore you have horns. 4, 6. Swpelrys— 


number are few? Are three grains 
few, and four many ?—or, where will 
ou draw the line between Few and 

any? The like question. about the 
hairs on a man’s head--How many 
must he lose before he can he said to 
have only a few, or to be bald? 

Diog. L. v. p. 49; vii. pp 192-198, 
Seneca, gf deca p. 45. Plutarch ot 
Stoicor. Repugnantiis, p. 10387) hag 
some curious oxtracts and remarks 
from Chrysippus; who (he sya fr spoke 
in the harshest terms agninst the Me- 
yopixad dpwrjnara, as having puzzled 
and unsettled men’s convictions with 
out ground--while be (Chrysippua) 
had himself proposed puzzles and dif. 


ficulties still more formidable, in his 


treatise cara Zuvnbelas. 
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It is in this point of view—in reference to logical theory—that 
the Megaric philosophers have not been fairly appre- 


ciated. They, or persons reasoning in their manner, Reaeharac- 
formed one essential encouragement and condition Megaric 
sophisms, 


to the formation of any tolerable logical theory. 
They administered, to minds capable and construc- 
tive, that painful sense of contradiction, and shock of 
perplexity, which Sokrates relied upon as the stimu- 
lus to mental parturition—and which Plato extols as 
a lever for raising the student to general conceptions? Their 
sophisms were not intended to impose upon any one, but on the 
contrary, to guard against imposition.2? Whoever states a fallacy 
clearly and nakedly, applying it to a particular case in which it 
conducts to a conclusion known upon other evidence not to be 
true—contributes to divest it of its misleading effect. The 
persons most liable to be deceived by the fallacy are those 
who are not forewarned :—in cases where the premisses are 
stated not nakedly, but in an artful form of words-—and where 
the conclusion, though false, is not known beforehand to be falee 
by the hearer. To use Mr. Jolin Stuart Mill’s phrase? the 
fallacy is a case of apparent evidence mistaken for real evidence : 
you expose it to be evidence only apparent and not real, by 
giving a type of the fallacy, in which the conclusion obtained is 


not ealeu- 
lated to do-« 
ceive, but 
to guard 
against 
deception. 


524. rd wey dv race at oty ov 
mapacadouvra ryy vénow aig drloKelir, 
Os ixavas urd Tis aiaOyocus KpLvdwernn 
—7Ta S¢ mavrarace StaxcAcvomcyaE Ket 

vy émoxtpac0a:, ws rs aialyorcws 
ovdty trytis motovons .. . Ta ay ov mapu- 
Kadouvra, doa why cKBalves cig crayrcay 
aicbynow dua ra 8° cxBuivorra, wg tax 
pacadotvra riOnuc, emedar n aiodnecs 
pyddy wadrAAov ToUTo } TO Cvavriov byAot, 
Compare p. 624 KH: the whole passage 
is very interesting. 

2'The remurks of Ritter (Gesch, der 
Philos. ii. p. 189, 2nd ed.) upon these 
Megaric philosophers ard more just ane 
discerning than those made by most of 
the historians of philosophy~-‘f Doch 
darf man wohl annolmen, diss sie 
solche Trugschltisse nicht zur Talisch- 
ung, sondern zur Belehrung ftir un- 
vorsichtige, oder zur Warnung vor der 
Seichtigkeit gewdhnlicher — Vorstel- 


1Plato, Republic, vii, pp. 523 A, 
rye 


lungsweisen, gebrauchen wolltun. So ii 


viel ist gewiss, dasa die Megnariker 
sich viel mit den Formen des Deuken 
heschiiftigten, vielldcht amehr gu 
Autsuchungy cinzelnor Regeln, als sur 
Boegrindung eines wissenschaftlichen 
Zusammenhangs unter thnen: obwohl 
auch besonders Mheile der Loaik anter 
ihren Schriften erwilint werden.” 

This is anuach more xreasonable than 
the language of Prantl, who denounces 
“the slaumelesmess of douctrinnrigny 
(die Unverschamtheit does Doctrina- 
risus) belonging to these Megarici— 
“the petulance and vanity which 
prompted them to seek calebrity by 
mitentional offences against sound com. 
don sense,” &e.  (Giexch. der Logik, 
pp. WelOo—Sir Win. Unmilton lias 
Home good remarks on thease sophiams, 
in his Lectures on Logic, Lect. xxiii. 
p. 452 ot 

8See the firat chapter of his boo 

v. on Fallacies, System of Logic, vol. 


- 
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obviously false: and the more obviously false it is, the better 
suited for its tutelary purpose. Aristotle recognises, as indis- 
_pensable in philosophical enquiry, the preliminary wrestling 
into which he conducts his reader, by means of along string of 
unsolved difficulties or puzzles—(dmdpiat). He declares dis- 
tinctly and forcibly, that whoever attempts to lay out a positive 
theory, without having before his mind a full list of the difficul- 
ties with which he is to grapple, is like one who searches without 
knowing what he is looking for; without being competent to 
decide whether what he hits upon as a solution be really a 
solution or not.!| Now that enumeration of puzzles which Ari- 
stotle here postulates (and in part undertakes, in reference to 
Philosophia Prima) is exactly what the Megarics, and various 
other dialecticians (called by Plato and Aristotle Sophists) 
contributed to furnish for the use of those who theorised on 
Logic. : | 

You may dislike philosophy : you may undervalue, or alto- 
Ifthe pro. gether proscribe, the process of theorising. This is 
nici male the standing-point usual with the bulk of mankind, 
missible, it ancient as well as modern: who generally dislike all 
rae nclude accurate reasoning, or analysis and discrimination of 
wellas familiar abstract words, as mean and tiresome hair- 
weal splitting.* But if you admit the business of theorising 
to be legitimate, useful, and even honourable, you must reckon 
on free working of independent, individual, minds as the opera- 
tive force—and on the necessity of dissentient, conflicting, mani- 
festations of this common force, as essential conditions to any 
successful result. Upon no other conditions can you obtain 
any tolerable body of reasoned truth—or even reasoned quase- 
truth, 


1 Aristotel. Metaphys. B. 1, p. 995, 2 See ay account of the Platonic 
a. 83, dialogue ippias Major, vol. ii. chap. 

dvd bet tas Sucxepeias reOewpyxdva xiii. Aristot, Meta hys. A. minor, 
whoas wpdrepov, Trovrwy dé Xap Kat p. 995, a. 9. rovs 6&8 Aurel rd cpu 
Sia 7d Tovs Cnrodvras dvev rod bta- Bis. H Sa 7d wy SvvacOa ouvelpay, 
wophyoa. mporov duoious elvar rots mot 9 dtd rhy puxpodoyiav eye. ydp re Td 
Sei Badige ayvoodar, Kat mpds tovTois axpiBes TowovTov, ware Kabdrep emt 
ov5" et more 7d yrovmevov evipneav tev cupBodraiwy, Kat eri roy Adywr 
Bh yeyvdonev> 13 yap TéAos TOUT wey avehevOepoy elvat rice Sonet. Cicero 
ov dHAov, rh 58 mponropyKére SijAov. (Paradoxa, c. 2) talks of the “minute 

Aristotle devotes the whole of this interrogatiuncule” of the Stoics ag 
Book to an enumeration of dmépiat, tedious and tiresome. 
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Now the historians of philosophy seldom take this view of 
philosophy as a whole—as a field to which the free 
antithesis of affirmative and negative is indispen- 


Logical po- 
sition of the 


: * Mogaric phi- 
sable. They consider true philosophy as represented lose ere 
. Crfroneous 
by Sokrates, Plato, and Aristotle, one or other of described by 
i . . WE SMIN a listorians of 
them: while the contemporaries of these eminent ninlaonly: 


Necessity of 


men are discredited under the name of Sophists, 
a complete 


Eristics, or sham-philosophers, sowing tares among ¢olluction of 
the legitimate crop of wheat—or as devils whom the ‘ifficulties. 
miraculous virtue of Sokrates and Plato is employed in expelling 
from the Athenian mind. Even the companions of Sokrates, and 
the Megarics among them, whom we know only upon the im- 
perfect testimony of opponents, have fallen under this unmerited 
sentence :+ as if they were destructive agents breaking down an 
edifice of well-constituted philosophy——no such edifice in fact 
having ever existed in Greece, though there were several dissent- 
ing lecture rooms and conflicting veins of speculation promoted 
by eminent individuals. ! 

Whoever undertakes, bond fide, to frame a complete and 
defensible logical theory, will desire to have before him a copious 
collection of such difficulties, and will consider those who pro. 





1The same charge is put by Cicero 
into the mouth of Lucullus against the 
Academics :-—** Similiter vos (Aca- 
demici) quum perturbare, ub Ti” (the 
Gracchi and othors) “ rempublicam, sic 
vos philosophiam, bent jam consti- 
tutam velitis.... ‘Tum exortus est, ut 
in optima republicé Tib. Cracchus, qui 
otium perturbaret, sic Arcesilas, qui 
constitutam philosophiam everteret” 
(Acad. Prior. 1i. 6, 14-15). 

Even in the liberal and compre- 
hensive history of the Greek philo- 
sophy by Zeller (vol. ii. p. 187, ed. 
2nd), respecting Eukleides and the 
Megarians ;—‘‘ Dagegen bot der Streit 
ch die ela owd Meinungen dem 
‘Scharfsinn, der Rechthaberel, und dem 
wissenschaftlichen Ehrgeiz, ein uner- 
schépfliches Feld dar, welches denn 
auch die Megarischen Philosophen 
riistig ausbeuteten.” 

If by ‘die geltenden Mecinungen” 
Zeller means the common sense of the 
day—that is, the opinions and beliefs 
current among the isdirau, the work- 
ing, enjoying, non-thuorising public— 
it is very true that the Megaric philo- 


ore contended against them: but 
Sokrates and Plato contended against 
them quite asmuch: we see this in the 
Platonic Apology, Gorpias, Republic, 
Timeus, Parmenides, &e. 

If, on the other hand, by “die 
geltenden Meimungen” Zeller means 
any philosophical or logical theories 
generally or universally admitted by 
thinking men as yalid, tha answer is 
that there were none such in the 
fourth and third centuries 5.0. Various 
eminent speculative individuals wore 
Jabouring to conytruct such theories, 
each in hin own way, and cach with a 
certain congrepation of partisans; hut 
established Cheory there wasnone, Nor 
can any theory (whether accepted or 
not) be flnm or trustworthy, unled it 
be exposed to tha continued thrusts of 
the negative weapon, searching out jta 
vulnerable points. We know of the 
Megarices only what they furnished 
towards that narative teutings with- 
out which, however,.ns we may . 
learn from Plato and Aristotle them- 
selvea,—-the true value of the affirms. 
tive defences can never be measured. 
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pound them as useful auxiliaries. If he finds no one to pro- 
pound them, he will have to imagine them for himself. “The 
philosophy of reasoning ” (observes Mr. John Stuart Mill) “must 
comprise the philosophy of bad as well as of good reasoning.” ? 
The one cannot be complete without the other. To enumerate 
the different varieties of apparent evidence which is not real 
evidence (called Fallacies), and of apparent contradictions which 
are not real contradictions—referred as far as may be to classes, 
each illustrated by a suitable type—is among the duties of a 
logician. He will find this duty much facilitated, if there happen 
to exist around him an active habit of dialectic debate: ingenious 
men who really study the modes of puzzling and confuting a 
well-armed adversary, as well as of defending themselves against 
the like. Such a habit did exist at Athens: and unless it had 
existed, the Aristotelian theories on logic would probably never 
have been framed. Contemporary and antecedent dialecticians, 
the Megarici' among them, supplied the stock of particular 
examples enumerated and criticised by Aristotle in the Topica :# 
which treatise (especially the last book, De Sophisticis Elenchis) 
is intended both to explain the theory, and to give suggestions on 
the practice, of logical controversy. A man who takes lessons in 
fencing must learn not only how to thrust and parry, but also 
how to impose on his opponent by feints, and to meet the feints 
employed against himself: a general who learns the art of war 
must know how to take advantage of the enemy by effective 
cheating and treachery (to use the language of Xenophon), and 
how to avoid being cheated himself. The Aristotelian Topica, in 


1 Marbach (Gesch. der Philos. s. 91), Euthydem. pp. xxiv.-xxxi. Hven 


though he treats the Megarics as jesters 
(which I do not think they were) yet 
adds very justly : ‘‘ Nevertheless hese 
uzzles (propounded by the Megarics) 
ve their serious and scientific side. 
We are forced to aoe how it hap- 
pens that the contradictions shown up 
in them are not merely possible but 
even necessary.” 

Both Tiedemann and Winckelmann 
also remark that the debaters called 
Eristics contributed greatly to the for- 
mation of the theory and precepts of 
Logic, afterwards laid out by Aristotle. 
Winckelmann, Prolegg. ad Platon. 


Stallbaum, though full of harshness 
towards those Sophists whom he de- 
scribes as belonging to the school of 
Protagoras, treats the Megaric philo- 
sophers with much greater respect. 
Prolegom. ad Platon. Kuthydem. p. 9. 
2 System of Logic, Booky.1,1. 
3 Prantl (Gesch. der Logik, vol. i 
PP 48-50) ascribes to the Megarics. 
all or nearly all the sophisms which 
Aristotle notices in the Treatise De 
Sophisticis Elenchis. This is more 
than can be alr and more than 
I think probable. Several of. them are: 
taken from the Platonic Eutbydémus. 


va! 
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like manner, teach the arts both of dialectic attack and of dia- 


lectic defence. 


The Sophisms ascribed to Eubulidés, looked at from the 


point of view of logical theory, deserve that attention. 
which they seem to have received. The logician lays 
down as arule that no affirmative proposition ean 
be at the same time true and false. 
sophism (called Menttens) exhibits the case of a pro- 
position which is, or appears to be, at the same time 


1 See the remarkable passages in 
the discourses of Sokrates (Memorah. 
iii. 1, 6; iv. 2, 15), and in that of 
Kambyses to Cyrus, which repeats 
the samo opinion—-Cyropaudl. i. 6, 27 
—respecting the amount of deceit, 
treachery, the thiovish and rapacious 
qualities required for conducting war 
against an enemy: ~(ra mpds tots tro- 
Aguious woutua, 1. 6, Sek). 

Aristotle treats of Dialectic, as he 
does of Rhetoric, as an art having its 
theory, and precepts founded upon 
that theory. I shall have oceasion 
to observe in a future chapter (xxi.), 
that logical Fallacies are not jrene- 
rated or invented by persons called 
Sophists, but are inherent Habili- 
ties to error in the haman intellect ; 
and that the habit of debate affords 
the only means of bringing them into 
clear d ah, and guarding against 
being deceived by them. Aristotle 
rives precepts both how to thrust, and 
row to puny with the best effect: if 
he had tanght only how to parry, he 
would have left out one-half of the art. 

One of the most learned and candid 
of the Aristotelian commentators .M. 
Barthdlemy St. Wilaire~observes as 





follows (Logique d’Aristote, p. 43, 
Paris, 18388) respecting De Sophist. 
Elenchis :— 


“Aristote va done s'oceuper de la 
marche au faut donner anx discus. 
sions sophistiques: et ici il serait, ditl- 
cile quelquefois de décider, & 1a ma- 
niére dont les choses sont presented 
pe lui, si co sont des conseils qu'il 

onne aux Sophistes, ou & ceux qui 
voulent éviter lours ruscs. Tout ¢e 
qui précede, prouve, an reste, que 
cost en ce dernier sens qu'il faut en- 
tondre Ia penséo du philosuphe. Ceci 
est Wailleurs la seconde portion du 
‘traité.” 

It appears to me that Aristotle in- 


Sophismys 
Pep pountiad 
ry Bubu- 
lides, 
1. Mentiens. 
2. The. 
Vellod Man. 
& Soritas. 
4, Cornutus. 


Now the first 


tended to teach or to suggest hoth the 
two things which are here placed iw 
Antithesia though Lo de not agree 
with M. St. MWilires way of putting 
the altornative--ns GF there were one 
chias of persons, professional Sophists, 
who fenced with poisoned WLpOns, 
While every one except them refrained 
from such weapons. | Aristotle intands 
to teach the arb of Di:deetic an a 
wholes he neithor intends por wishes 
thatany learners aball make a bad use 
of hin teaching: butif they do use it 
badly, the fault dees not die with him. 
Seo the observations in the berinniny 
Of the Rhetorica, ip. ibh, a. 26, nag 
the observations put by Plato into 
the mouth of Goris (Gorg. p. 466 


Kven in the Analytica Priorn (ii, 19, 
& 34) (independent of the Topic) 
Aristotle BAYS i~ xp 8° orep ddd 
rem@a. trapayydAAouay aroxpropevons, 
HUTOUG emiyeipotrras weiparbar Aa 
Odvesy, Inventigntions of the double 
or triple senses of words (lie says) are 
Uueful ai mpoy ra pth miapadoyed Ona, 
Kut Hpus To wapsdrdayigagbac, Topics, i. 
lx, p. 108, &. 26. See also other pas- 
wages of the Topica, where artifices are 
indicated for Che purpose of coueetling 
your own plan of proceeding: and ine 
ducing your opponent to make answer 
in the sense which you wish, Topica, 
1, 2, P. 101, a, 25; vi 10, p. 148, a. 37% 
villi, 1, P- 161, b. 23; vill. 1, p. 168, 
a. 6; vill. 2, p. 164, a. 6; vill. 11, yp. 
161, a. 24aeq. You must be provided 
with the mens of Ineebinge cvery sort 
and variety of objection. npis yap roy 
WEVTOE cvUTTaperor wavras aurvracrday 
terly, Topic. v. 4, p. UH, a, 4. 
7 laa ane tlt us eel oe the 

Opie, i 8 Point Of View, 

founded upon and ustrating the 
Megaric logical puzzles (ch. viil. of 
the present volume. | 
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true and false.’ It is for the logician to explain how this 
proposition can be brought under his rule—or else to admit 
it as anexception. Again, the second sophism in the list (the 
Veiled or Hidden Man) is so contrived as to involve the 
respondent ina contradiction: he is made to say both that he 
knows his father, and that he does not know his father. Both 
the one answer and the other follow naturally from the questions 
and circumstances supposed. The contradiction points to the 
loose and equivocal way in which the word to know is used in 
common speech. Such equivocal meaning of words is not only 
one of the frequent sources of error and fallacy in reasoning, but 
also one of the least heeded by persons untrained in dialectics ; 
who are apt to presume that the same word bears always the 
same meaning. To guard against this cause of error, and to de- 
termine (or impel others to determine) the accurate meaning or 
various distinct meanings of each word, is among the duties of 
the logician: and I will add that the verb to know stands high 
in the list of words requiring such determination—as the Platonic 
Theatétus? alone would be sufficient to teach us. Farthermore, 
when we examine what is called the Sorités of Eubulidés, we 
perceive that it brings to view an inherent indeterminateness of 
various terms: indeterminateness which cannot be avoided, but 
which must be pointed out in order that it may not mislead. 
You cannot say how many grains are much—or how many grains 


1 Theophrastus wrote a treatise in of philosophers at Athens, on or about. 
three books on the solution of the 100 B.C. “Avrimarpos 8° o piAdrogos, 
uzzle called ‘O Wevdduevos (see the ovprdoidy wore cuvdywv, cuvdrage rots 
ist of his lost works in Diogenes L. Senn WS mepl copioenarwv épovary 


v. 49). We find also other treatises henzeus, v. 186 C), Plutarch, Non 
posse suaviter vivi secundum Epi- 
curum, p. 1096 C; De Sanitate Pra- 
cepta, c. 20, p. 133 B. 

2 Various portions of the Theetétus 
illustrate this Megaric sophism (pp. 
165-198). The situation assumed in 
the question of Eubulidés—having 
before your eyes a person veiled— 
might form a suitable addition to 
the various convingensics specified in 
Theetét. pp. 192-193. 

The manner in which the Platonic 
Sokrates proves (Thest. 165) that you 


entitled Meyapixds & (which Diogenes 
cites, vi. 22), AywveoriKoy TS wept 
Tos éptoriKoUs Adyous Bewplas—Rogis- 
pdrwv &, B—besides several more titles 
relating to dialectics, and bearing upon 
the solution of syllogistic problems. 
Chrysippus also, in the ensuing cen- 
tury, wrote a treatise in three books, 
Tlepi ris rov Wevdopévov Avoews (Diog. 
vii. 197). Such facts show the im- 
poe of these problems in their 

earing upon logical theory, as con- 
ceived by the ancient world. Epikurus 
ae against the Meyapixot (Diog. 
x. 


The discussion of sophisms, or logical 
difficulties (iuces aropiwv), was a 
favourite occupation ati the ‘banquets 


at the same time see, and do not see, 


an object before you, is quite as sophis- 
tical as the way in which Eubulidés 
proves that you both know, and do 
not know, your father. 
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make a heap. When this want of precision, pervading many 
words in the language, was first brought to notice in a suitable 
special case, it would naturally appear a striking novelty. 
Lastly, the sophism called Keparivys or Cornutua, is one of great: 
plausibility, which would probably impose upon most persons, if 
the question were asked for the first time without any forewarn- 
ing. It serves to administer a lesson, nowise unprofitable or 
superfluous, that before you answer a question, you should fully 
weigh its import and its collateral bearings. 

The causes of error and fallacy are inherent in the compli- 
cation of nature, the imperfection of language, the 
small range of facts which we know, the indefinite 
varieties of comparison possible among those facts, 
and the diverse or opposite predispositions, intellee~ jet azainat 
tual as well as emotional, of individual minds. They them. 
are not fabricated by those who first draw attention to them. The 
Megarics, far from being themselves deceivers, served as sentinels 
against deceit. They planted conspicuous beacons upon some of 
the sunken rocks whereon unwary reasoners were likely to be 
wrecked. When the general type of a fallacy is illustrated by a 
particular case in which the conclusion is manifestly untrue, the 
like fallacy is rendered less operative for the future. 

Of the positive doctrines of the Megarics we know little: but 


Causes of 
Orror CON» 
stant—the 
Mernries 
werd sentt. 


there is one upon which Aristotle enters into contro- Controversy 
versy with them, and upon which (as far as can be of the ai 
made out) I think they were in the right. In the Aristotle 
question. about Power, they held that the power to Anjuman 
OP AVIGGOULU, 


do a thing did not exist, except 


1 Cicero, in his Academ. Prior. li, 
92-04, has ver fate remarks on the 
obscurities and difficulties in the rea- 
soning process, which the Mogarics 
and others brought to view--and were 
blamed for so doing, as unfair and 
captious reusoners-iats if they had 
themselves created the ditliculties— 
“(Dialuctica) primo progress festive 
tradit elementa loquendi ut ambi- 
guorum intelligentiam concludendi- 
que rationem; tum pimecis adiditis 
venit ad soritas, lubricum sand et 
periculosum locum, quod tu modo di- 
cebas esse vitiosum interrogandi genus. 
Quid ergo? isteus vitii num nostri 
culpa est? Rerum natura nullain 


when the thing was 


nobia dedit cognitionem finium, ut 
vll& in ro stitaere possimus quatenns, 
Neo hoe in acervo tritich solum, unde 
nomen ext, sed nulla omnino in re 
mMinutatim interrogunti-- dived panper 
eer, obsourud, dite multa, patea, 
miaynn, parva, Tonga, bravia, lata, 
augusta, quanto aut addite aut dempto 
certinn respondeamus, non hibemus 
At vitiosi aunt doritee. | Prangite igitur 
cos, si potestis, ne molesti sinks 6. . 
Sic mae (inquit) sustingo, neque diutinse 
ct pe interrogauti respondes, Si 
habes quod Liquent neque respondes, 
‘Auporbins simon hibes, ne tu quidem, 
percipis.”” ; 

The principle of the Soriles (7 owpe 
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actually done: that an architect, for example, had no power to 

build a house, except when he actually did build one. Aristotle 
controverts this opinion at some length : contending that there 
exists a sort of power or cause which is in itself irregular and 
indeterminate, sometimes turning to the affirmative, sometimes 
to the negative, to do or not to do ;} that the architect has the 
— power to build constantly, though he exerts it only on occasions : 
and that many absurdities would follow if we did not admit, 
That a given power or energy—and the exercise of that power— 
are things distinct and separable.? 

Now these arguments of Aristotle are by no means valid 
These arru. against the Megarics, whose doctrine, though appa- 
mere rently paradoxical, will appear when explained to be 
ainst the no paradox at all, but perfectly true. When we say 

egarici. that the architect has power to build, we do not mean 
that he has power to do so under all supposable circumstances, 
but only under certain conditions: we wish to distinguish him 
from non-professional men, who under those same conditions 
have no power to build. The architect must be awake and 
sober : he must have the will or disposition to build:* he must 
be provided with tools and materials, and be secure against 
destroying enemies. These and other conditions being generally 
understood, it is unnecessary to enunciate them in common 
speech. But when we engage in dialectic analysis, the accurate 
discussion (dxpiBoroyia) indispensable to philosophy requires us 
to bring under distinct notice, that which the elliptical character 
of common speech implies without enunciating. Unless these 
favourable conditions be supposed, the architect is no more able 
to build than an ordinary non-professional man. Now the 


wih aropia—Sextus adv. Gramm. s. 68), Meyapixod, orav evepyf, povov divacba, 
though differently applicd, is involved Grav S& wh evepyf, wy Sivacba——olov 
in the argument of Zeno the Eleate, rov uy olxodopovvra ob Svvacba oixoso- 
addressed to Protagoras—see Sim- petv, ddAda tov oixodonodyra bray olko- 
pe ad Aristot. Physic. 250, p. 423, Soup: duotws 5@ kat émi ray ddAdwy. 
. 42, Sch. Brand. Compare chap. ii. Deycks (De Megaricorum Doctrina& 
of this volume. | pp. 70-71) considers this opinion of 
1 Aristot. De Interpret. p. 19, a. e Megarics to be derived from 
6-20.. cAws eorw ev trols my det evep- their general Kleatic theory of the 
over 7d Suvardy elvar Kai wy Swoiws: Ens Unum et Immotum. But I see 


ev ols aupw évddxerar, kat 7d elvat Kat 
7d wy elvor, bore Kal Td yeréoOae Kai rd 
BH yever@ar, 

* Aristot. Metaph. ©. 8, p. 1046. 
b. 29. Eigt &€ rives, of dao, ofoy ot 


no logical connection between the 


Wo. 

3 About this condition implied in 
the predicate duvards, see Plato, Hip- 
pias Minor, p. 366 D. 
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Megaries did not deny the distinctive character of the architect, 
as compared with the non-architect: but they defined more 
accurately in what it consisted, by restoring the omitted condi- 
tions. They went a step farther: they pointed out that 
whenever the architect finds himself in concert with these 
accompanying conditions (his own volition being one of the 
conditions) he goes to work—and the building is produced. As 
the house is not built, unless he wills to build, and has tools and 
materials, &c.—so conversely, whenever he has the will to build 
and bas tools «n1 materials, &e, the house is actually built. 
The effect is not produced, except when the full assemblaye of 
antecedent conditions come together: but as soon as they do 
come together, the effect is assuredly produced. The accomplish- 
ments of the architect, though an csasential item, are yet only one 
item among several, of the conditions necessary to building the 
house. He has no power to build, except when those other 
conditions are assumed along with him: in other words, he has 
no such power except when he actually does luild. 

Aristotle urges against the Megarics various arguments, a8 
follows:—1. Their doctrine implies that the architect His argu. 
ig not an architect, and does not possess his profes- ra eal 
sional skill, except at the moment when he in ac. cived. 
tually building.—-But the Megarica would have denied that their 
doctrine did imply this. The architect possesses his art at all 
times: but his art does not constitute a power of building except 
under certain accompanying conditions. 

2. The Megaric doctrine is the same as that of Protaoras, 
implying that there exists no perceivable Object, and no Subject 
capable of perceiving, except at the moment when perception 
actually takes place.*—On this we may observe, that the 
Megarics coincide with Protaguras thus far, that they bring into 
open daylight the relative and conditional, which the received 
phraseology tends to hide. But neither they nor he affirm what 
is here put upon them. When we speak of a purceivable Object, 
we mean that which may and will le perceived, df there he a 
proper Subject to perceive it: when we affirm a Subject capable 
of perception, we mean, one which will perceive, under those 


1 Aristot. Metaph. ©. 3,1047,a.8. Srav ratoynrat (oixabopiov) vv cfer Tay rexuyy, 
2 Aristot, Metaph. ©. 3, 1047, a. 8-13. ‘ 
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circumstances which we call the presence of an Object suitably 
placed. The Subject and Object are correlates: but it is con- 
venient to have a language in which one of them alone is intro- 
duced unconditionally, while the conditional sign is applied to 
the correlate: though the matter affirmed involves a condition 
common to both. © 
3. According to the Megaric doctrine (Aristotle argues) every 
man when not actually seeing, is blind; every man when not 
actually speaking, is dumb.—Here the Megarics would have said 
that this is a misinterpretation of the terms dumb and blind ; 
which denote a person who cannot speak or see, even though he 
Wishes it. One who is now silent, though not dumb, may 
speak if he wills it: but his own volition is an essential condi- 
tion.! 
4, According to the Megaric doctrine (says Aristotle) when 
you are now lying down, you have no power to rise: when you 
are standing up, you have no power to lie down: so that the 
present condition of affairs must continue for ever unchanged : 
nothing can come into existence which is not now in being.— 
Here again, the Megarics would have denied his inference. The 
man who is now standing up, has power to lie down, 7 he wills 
to do so—or he may be thrown down by a superior force: that 
is, he will lie down, 7 some new fact of a certain character shall 
supervene. The Megarics do not deny that he has power, if/—so 
and so: they deny that he has power, without the 7f—that is, 
without the farther accompaniments essential to energy. 


1The question between Aristotle puCr, is essential to speech. But since 
and the Megarics has not passed out he has that power, as soon as the new 


of debate with modern philosophers. circumstance of desire arises—and as 
the presence or absence of the desire 


cannot be perceived but in its effects— 
there is no inconventence in the common 
language, which ascribes the power, as 
af it were possessed at all times, and in 
all circumstances of mind, though un- 

uestionably, nothing more is meant 
than that the desire existing will be 
followed by utterance.” (Brown, Kssay 
on the Relation of Cause and ‘Effect, 


Dr. Thomas Brown observes, in his 
inquiry into Cause and Effect—‘‘ From 
the mere silence of any one, we cannot 
infer that he is dumb in consequence 
of organic imperfection. He may be 
silent only because he has no desire of 
speaking, not because speech would 
not have followed his desire: and it is 
not with the mere existence of any one, 
but with his desire of speaking, that we 


suppose utterance to be connected. A yp, 200.) 


man who has no desire of speaking, has 
in truth, and in strictness of language, 
m0 power of speaking, when in that 
state of mind; since he has not a 
circumstance which, as immediately 


This is the real sense of what Ari- 
stotle calls rd 8& (Adyerat) duvardy, 
otov dvvardy elvac Bodice bre BaSirecev 
ay, 7.¢. he will walk if he desires to do 
so (De Interpret, p. 23, a. 9-15). 
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On. the whole, it seems to me that Aristotle’s refutation of the 
‘ies is unsuccessful. A given assen 30, - 
Megarics is unsuccessful. A given assemblage of con Potential as 


ditions is requisite for the production of any act:— distin. 


while there are other circumstances, which, if present Saiea ie 
at the same time, would defeat its production. We peas 


often find it convenient to describe a state of things 
in which some of the antecedent conditions are present without 
the rest: in which therefore the act is not produced, yet would 
be produced, if the remaining circumstances were present, and if 
the opposing circumstances were absent.+ The state of things 
thus described is the potential as distinguished from the actual: 
_ power, distinguished from act or energy: it represents an 
incomplete assemblage of the antecedent positive conditions—or 
perhaps a complete assemblage, but counteracted by some oppos- 
ing circumstances. As soon as the assemblage becomes complete, 
and the opposing circumstances removed, the potential passes 
into the actual. The architect, when he is not building, pos- 
sesses, not indeed the full or plenary power to build, but an 
important fraction of that power, which will become plenary 
when. the other fractions supervene, but will then at the same 


time become operative, so as to produce the actual building.’ 


1 Hobbes, in his Computation or 
Logic (chaps. ix. and x. Of Cause and 
Effect. Of Power and Act) expounds 
this subject with his usual porspicuity. 

“A Cause simply, or an Entire 
Cause, is the aggregate of all the ac 
cidents, both of the agents, how many 
soever they be, and of the patient, put 
together; which, when they are all 
supposed to be present, it cannot be 
understood but that the effect is pro- 
duced at the same instant: and if any 
one of them be wantini, it cannot be 
understood but that the effect ia not 
produced” (ix. 3). 

“ Correspondent to Cause and Effect 
are Power and Act: nay, those and 
these are the same things, though for 
divers considerations they bave divers 
names. Tor whensoever any agent 
has all those accidents which are neces- 
sarily requisite for the production of 
some effect in the patient, then we say 
that agent has power to produce that 
effect if it bo applied to a patient. In 
like manner, whensoover any patient 
has all those accidents which it is 
requisite it should have forthe produe- 


tion of some effect in it, we say it is in 
the power of that patient to produce 
that effect if it be applied toa fitting 
agent. Power, active and passive, are 
parts only of plenary and entire power: 
nor, except they be joined, can any 
iffeet, proces from them. And thore- 
fore these powers are but conditional : 
nuwely, the agent has power if it be 
applied to x patient, and the patient 
has power if it be applied to an agent. 
Otherwise neither of them have power, 
nor can the accidents which are ta them 
severally be property called powera: nor 
any action bo said to be possible for 
the power of the agent alone or the 
patient alone” 

* Aristotle does In fact grant all 
that is here said, in the same book and 
in the page next anbsequent to that 
which contains his argumonts against 
the Moeparie doctrine, Metaphyy. ©. 5, 
1048, &. 1-24, 

In this chapter Aristotle distin- 
guishes powers belongings to things, 
from powers belonging to parsons 
powers irrational from powers rational 
--powérs in which the agent acts with- 
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The doctrine which I have just been canvassing is expressly 
cited by Aristotle as a Megaric doctrine, and was 


Diodérus } 
Kronus— _ therefore probably held by his contemporary Eubu- 
abGut SS me lidés. From the pains which Aristotle takes (in the 
Suvardy. 


treatise ‘De Interpretatione’ and elsewhere) to explain 
and vindicate his own doctrine about the Potential and the 
Actual, we may see that it was a theme much debated among the 
dialecticians of the day. And we read of another Megaric, 
Diodorus? Kronus, perhaps contemporary (yet probably a little 
later than Aristotle), as advancing a position substantially the 
same as that of Eubulidés. That alone is possible (Diodorus 
affirmed) which either is happening now, or will happen at some 
future time. As in speaking about facts of an unrecorded past, 
we know well that a given fact either occurred or did not occur, 
yet without knowing which of the two is true—and therefore we 
affirm only that the fact may have occurred: so also about the 
future, either the assertion that a given fact will at some time 
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out any will or choice, from those in 
which the will or choice of the agent 
is one item of the aggregate of condi- 
tions. He here expressly recognises 
that the power of the agent, separately 
considered, is only conditional ; that is, 
conditional on the presence and suit- 
able state of the patient, as well as 
upon the absence of counteracting cir- 
cumstances. But he contends that such 
absence of counteracting circumstances 
is plainly implied, and need not be 
expressly mentioned in the definition. 

exet 6¢ 7d Suvardy zi Suvarov Kai 
moTé Kal mis Kai boa dAda aveyKn 
mpocetvar ev TH Stoprsna— 

7) Suvaroy Kare te Oe Grav aveyKn, 
oTay opéyntar, oF 7 Eyer Thy Sdvauew 
Kal ws €xel, TOUTO movety’ exer $8 rae 
povros Tov mabyTixod Kat Wdi eyovros 
movetvs et S& wy, Torety ov SuvyH- 
Tera. Td ydip unBevds rHv dEw Kwdvd- 
ovros mpordiopigeras, ovdev ert Sec- 
Thy yap Svvauey “xe Os €or. Sivaputs 
Tov moety, EoTe & ob TavTws, GAN 
Ex6vTwy mas, ev ols ahopicOyoerae Kar 
Ta é£w Kwrvovra* adatpelras yap ravra 
trav év to Swopicue mpoodvrav évia. 
The commentary of Alexander Aphr. 
upon this chapter is well worth con- 
sulting (pp. 546-548 of the edition of 
his commentary by Bonitz, 1847). 
Moreover Aristotle affirms in this 
chapter, that when 7d mocyrixdy and 


To walyrixoy come together under 
suitable circumstances, the power will 
certainly pass into act. 

Here then, it seems to me, Aristotle 
concedes the doctrine which the Me- 
garics affirmed; or, if there be any 
difference between them, it is rather 
verbal than real. In fact, Aristotle's 
reasoning in the third chapter (wherein 
he impugns the doctrine of the Me- 
giurics), and the definition of duvardy 
which he gives in that chapter (1047, 
&. 25), are hardly to be reconciled with 
his reasoning in the fifth chapter. 
Bonitz (Notes on the Mectaphys. pp. 
393-895) complains of the miru levitas 
of Aristotle in his reasoning against 
the Megarics, and of his omitting to 
distinguish between Vermigen and 
ALiglichkeit. I will not use so un- 
courteous a phrase; but I think his 
refutation of the Megarics is both un- 
satisfactory and contradicted by him- 
self. I agree with the following remark 
of Bonitz :—‘‘ Nec mirum, quod Mega- 
rici, aliis illi quidem in rebus arguti, in 
hac autem satis acuti, existentiam rg 
Suvauer ovre tribuere recusarint,” &c. 

_ +The dialectic ingenuity of Diodorus 

is powerfully attested by the verse of 

Ariston, applied to describe Arkesilaus 

(Sextus Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. p. 284) : 

Updode WAdrwv, Sribev Uvppuv, udooos 
Arddwpos. 
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occur, is positively true, or the assertion that it will never 
occur, is positively true: the assertion that it may or may 
not occur some time or other, represents only our ignorance, 
which of the two is true. That which will never at any time 
occur, is impossible. 

The argument here recited must have been older than Dio- 
dorus, since Aristotle states and controverts ib : but it Sophia of 
seems to have been handled by him in a peculiar Diodorus— 
dialectic arrangement, which obtained the title of a a ad 
‘O Kupsedov.t The Stoies (especially Chrysippus), in times some- 
what later, impugned the opinion of Diodorus, though seemingly 
upon grounds not quite the sume as Aristotle. This problem 
was one upon which speculative minds oceupied themselves for 
several centuries. Aristotle and Chrysippus maintained that 
affirmations respecting the past were necessery (one necessarily 
true and the other necessarily false)——aflirmations respecting the 
future, contingent (one must be truc and the other false, but 
either might be truce) Diodorus held that both varieties of 
affirmations were equally necessary -Nleanthes the Stoic thought 
that both were equally coutingent. 

It was thus that the Megaric dialecticians, with that fertility 
of mind which belonged to the Platonic and Aristotelian century, 
stirred up many real problems and difliculties connected with 
logical evidence, and supplied matters for discussion which not 
only occupied the speculative minds of the next four or five 
centuries, but have continued in debate down to the present 
day. 

The question about the Possible and Impossible, raised be- 


tween. Aristotle and Diodorus, depends upon the 


Question be- 


larger question, Whether there are universal laws of tween Ari 


Nature or not? whether the sequences are, universally 
and throughout, composed of assemblages of condi- 
tions regularly antecedent, and assemblages of events 


1 Aristot. De Interpret. p. 18, a. pp. 
27-38. Alexander ad Aristot. Ana he 
Prior. 34, p. 168, b. 34, Schol. Brandia, 
See also Sir William Hamilton's Leo- 
tures on Logic, Lect. xxiii. p. 464. 

2 Arrian ad Epiktet. ii. p. 10. Upton, 
in his notes on this passaye of Arrian 
(p. 151) has embodied a very valuable 


stotle and 
Diodorus, 
depends 
upon 
whether 


and elaborate commentary by Mr, James 
Harris (the great English Aristotelian 
scholar of the [4th eeutary), explaining 
the nature of this controversy, and the 
argument called @ Kypinven, 

Compare Cicero, De Kato, « 70, 
Mpistol. fam. ix. 4, 
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universalre- reoularly consequent ; though from the number and 
gularity of ie ; 
sequence be complication of causes, partly co-operating and partly 
admitted or conflicting with each other, we with our limited 
intelligence are often unable to predict the course of 
events in each particular situation. Sokrates, Plato, and Ari- 
stotle, all’ maintained that regular sequence of antecedent and 
consequent was not universal, but partial only :! that there were 
some agencies essentially regular, in which observation of the 
past afforded ground for predicting the future—other agencies 
(or the same agencies on different occasions) essentially irregular, 
in which the observation of the past afforded no such ground. 
Aristotle admitted a graduation of causes from perfect regularity 
to perfect irregularity :—1. The Celestial Spheres, with their 
included bodies or divine persons, which revolved and exercised 
a great and preponderant influence throughout the Kosmos, with 
perfect uniformity ; having no power of contraries, t.¢, having 
no power of doing anything else but what they actually did 
(having évepyeia without divayis). 2. The four Elements, in 
which the natural agencies were to a great degree necessary and 
uniform, but also in a certain degree otherwise—either always or 
for the most part uniform (ré as él rd moAv)—tending by in- 
herent appetency towards uniformity, but not always attaining 
it. 3. Besides these there were two other varieties of Causes 
accidental, or perfectly irregular—Chance and Spontaneity : 
powers of contraries, or with equal chance of contrary manifesta- 
tions— essentially capricious, undeterminable, unpredictable.2 
This Chance of Aristotle—with one of two contraries sure to turn 
up, though you could never tell beforehand which of the two— 
was a conception analogous to what logicians sometimes call an 
Indefinite Proposition, or to what some grammarians have 
reckoned as a special variety of genders called the doubtful gen- 
der. ‘There were thus positive causes of regularity, and positive 





i Xenophon, Memor. i. 1; Plato, of asan’Apyij, but not as an oS 
3 


yeuabees p. 48 A. 4 wAavwudvy airia, 


Cc. 

a°H orixn—7d omdrep’ ervye—rd 
avréparov are in the conception of 
Aristotle ee? ate rh "Apxai, attached 
to and blending with avayxn and rd 
ws emi 7d wodv. See Physic. ii. 196, 
b. 11; Metaphys. E. 1026-1027. 

Sometimes rd éxérep’ ervxe is spoken 


belonging to vAn as the ’Apxj. 1 
b. Il. Shdov dpa bru péxype bs a8 l~ 
Sau apxns, airy 8 oviKert eis GAAO* Eorras 
ody n TOU Smérep’ Eruyev ality, Kal airror 
THS yevérews auris ovbdv. 

See. respecting the different notions 
of Cause held by ancient philosophers, 
my remarks on the Platonic Pheedon 


infra, vol. iii. ch. XXYV, 


“+ genie | 
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causes of irregularity, the co-operation or conflict of which gave 
the total manifestations of the actual universe. The principle of 
irregularity, or the Indeterminate, is sometimes described under 
the name of Matter, as distinguishable from, yet co-operating 
with, the three determinate Causes—Formal, Efficient, Final. 
The Potential—the Indeterminate—the May or May not be—is 
characterised by Aristotle as one of the inherent principles 


operative in the Kosmos. 


In what manner Diodorus stated and defended his opinion 


upon this point, we have no information. We know 
only that he placed affirmations respecting the future 
on the same footing as affirmations respecting the 
past: maintaining that our potential affirmation— 
May or May not be—respecting some future event, 


Conclusion 
of Diodérus 
~olofended. 
by Hobbes— 
iixplana- 
tion given 
by Hobbes. 


meant no more than it means respecting some past event, viz. : 
no inherent indeterminateness in the future sequence, but our 


1 Aristot. Metaph. EH. 1027, a. 18; 
A. 1071, a. 10. : 

dore y tAn dora airia, y dvbexo- 
pen mapa To ws dnl ro wOAD GAAwS 
Tov cupPeByxdros, | 

Matter is represented as the principle 
of irregularity, of 7d drdérep' ervxe~-as 
the Svvapus row evavriov. 

In the explanation given by Alox- 
ander of Aphrodisias of the Peripatatic 
doctrine rexpecting chance  freeewill, 
the principle of irregularity— xy is 
no longer assigned to the material 
cause, but is trented 1s an atria Kara 
oupfeBnKds, distinguished from atria 
mponyoupmeva Or Kal” abrdéd. The exposi- 
tion given of the doctrines by Aloxsndor 
is valuable and interesting, Seo his 
treatise Do Kato, addressed to the 
oe Severus, in the edition of 
Orelli, Zurich, 1824 (a very useful 
volume, containing treatises of Am- 
monius, Plotinus, Bardesanas, &ec., on 
the same subject); also several sections 
of his Quaestiones Naturales et Moras, 
ed. Spengel, Munich, 1842, pp. 22-tL- 
65-123, &e. Ile gives, howevar, a dif. 
ferent explanation of vu évverby and 
rd advvaroy in pp. 62.05, which would 
not be at variance with the doctrine of 
Diodorus. We may ranark tliat Alox- 
ander puts the antithesis of the two 
doctrines differently froin Aristotle, 
in this way. 1. Hither all eventa hap- 

on Kad’ eipappeyyny. 2. Or all events 
do not happen xa@" cipapadvny, but 


some events are dh’ yucvr. Boo De 
Fato, p. laneq. This way of putting 
the question is directed more agains 
the Stoics, who wore the great advo. 
cates of cizanprvn, than against the 
Megaric Dialorusx. The treatises of 
Chrysippus and the other Stoics alter 
both the wording and the putting of 
the thesis. We know that Chrysippus 
impugned the doctrine of Diodorus, 
but I do not seo how. 

The Stoic antithesis of ra ad’ elope 
pein. ta ef yety in different from 
the antithesis conceived by Aristotle 
and does not touch the question about 
the universality of regular sequence, 
Ta ép’ jucy describes those sequences 
in which human volition forms one 
among the appreciable conditions de- 
termining or modifying the result; ra 
xa” clhapwevny Inchides nll the other 
sequences: Wherein human volition has 
no appreciable influence. But the 
SOQUENCD Tay cf yuty is Just as royular 
as the sequence ray Kal" cipapyeceny > 
both the one and the othor are often 
imperfectly Baretta because our 
knowledge of facta aud power of com- 
parison in so Imperfect. 

Theophrastus discussed 73 «ad* et 
Happcvyny, und explained if to méan 
the same as ro xara gucw,  avepi- 
Tura 56 @eddhpagrros seixvugt radrdy 


ov To Kad’ ee yey Te Kara ovo 
(Aloxander phrodinins ad Aristot 
De Anima, i). 
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ignorance of the determining conditions, and our inability to 


calculate their combined working.' 


In regard to scientific 


method generally, this problem is of the highest importance : 
for it is only so far as uniformity of sequence prevails, that facts 


become fit matter for scientific 


study.2 Consistently with the 


doctrine of all-pervading uniformity of sequence, the definition of 
Hobbes gives the only complete account of the Impossible and 
Possible : ¢.¢. an account such as would appear to an omniscient 
calculator, where May or May not merge in Will or Will not. 
According as each person falls short of or approaches this ideal 


1The same doctrine as that of the 
Megaric Diodorus is declared by 
Hobbes in clear and explicit language 
oe Grounds of Philosophy, il. 10, 


“That is an impossible act, for 
the production of which there is no 
power plenary. For seeing plenary 
power is that in which all things 
concur which are requisite for the 
production of an art, if the power 
Shall never be plenary, there will 
always be wanting some of those 
things, without which the act cannot 
be produced. Wherefore that act shall 
never be produced: that is, that act 
is impossible. And every act, which 
is not impossible, is possible. Every 
act therefore which is possible, shall at 
some time or other be produced. For 
if it shall mever be produced, then 
those things shall never concur which 
are requisite for the production of it; 
wherefore the act is impossible, by the 
definition ; which is contrary to what 
was supposed. 

‘*A necessary act is that, the produc- 
tion of which it is impossible to hinder: 
and therefore every act that shall be 

roduced, shall necessarily be pro- 

uced; for that it shall not be pro- 
duced is impossible, because, as has 
already been demonstrated, every pos- 
sible act shall at some time be pro- 
duced. Nay, this proposition—What 
shall be shall be—is as necessary a pro- 
position as this—4 man is a man. 

“But here, perhaps, some man will 
ask whether those future things which 
are commonly called contingents, are 
necessary. I say, then, that generally 
all contingents have their necessary 
causes, but are called contingents, in 
respect of other events on which nee 
do not depend—as the rain which s 
be to-morrow shall be necessary, that is, 


from necessary causes; but we think 
and say, it happens by chance, be- 
cause we do not yet perceive the causes 
thereof, a they exist now. For 
men commonly call that casual or con- 
tingent, whereof they do not perceive 
the necessary cause: and in the same 
manner they use to speak of pag & past, 
when not knowing whether a t ois be 
done or not, they say, It is possible it 
never was done. — 

“Wherefore all propositions concern- 
ing future things, contingent or not 
contingent, as this—It will rain to- 
morrow, or To-morrow the sun will 
rise—are either necessarily true or ne- 
cessarily false: but we call them con- 
tingent, because we do not yet know 
whether they be true or false; whereas 
their verity depends not upon our know- 
ledge, but upon the foregoing of their 
causes. But there are some, who, 
though they will confess this whole 
proposition—TZo-morrow it will either 
rain or not rain—to be true, yet they 
will not acknowledge the parts of it, 
as, Zo-morrow it will rau, or To- 
morrow it will not rain, to be either 
of them true by itself; because (they 
say) neither this nor that is true deter- 
minately. But what is this true deter- 
minately, but true upon our knowledge 
or evidently true? And therefore they 
say no more but that it is not yet 
known whether it be true or not; but 
they say it more obscurely, and darken 
the evidence of the truth with the same 
words by which they endeavour to hide 
their own ignorance.” 

2 The reader will find this problem 
admirably handled in Mr. John Stuart 
Mill’s P hlaa of Logic, Book ili. ch. 
21, and Book vi. chs. 2 and 8; also in 
the volume of Professor Bain on the 
ao and the Will, Chapter on 

elief. 
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standard — according to his knowledge and mental resource, 
inductive and deductive—will be his appreciation of what may 
be or may not be—as of what may have been or may not have 
been during the past. But such appreciation, being relative to 
each individual mind, is liable to vary indefinitely, and does not 
admit of being embodied in one general definition. 

Besides the above doctrine respecting Possible and Imponsible, 
there is also ascribed to Diodorus a doctrine respecting Hypo- 
thetical Propositions, which, as fi as I comprehend it, appears to 
have been a correct one.+ He ig also said to have reasoned 
against the reality of motion, renewing the arguments of Zeno 
the Eleate. . 

But if he reproduced the arguments of Zeno, he also em- 
ployed another, peculiar to himself. He admitted Rwasonings 
the reality of past motion: but he denied the reality oe noes 
of present motion. You may affirm truly (he said) ing Hy 


10» 
that a thing has been moved: but you cannot truly thotical 
affirm that any thing is being moved. Sinee it was ace 
here before, and is there now, you may be sure that) Motion, tis 
it has been moved: but actual present motion you SVR 
cannot perceive or prove. Affirmation in the perfect Semort time, 
tense may be true, when affirmation in the present tense neither 
is nor ever was true: thus it is true to say—Helen had three 
husbands (Menclaus, Paris, Deiphobus) : but it was never true to 
say—Helen has three husbands, since they became her husbands 
in succession.? Diodorus supported this paradox by some 
ingenious arguinents, and the opinion which he denied seema 
to have presented itself to him as involving the position of 
indivisible minima—atoms of body, points of space, instants 
of time. He admitted such minima of atoms, but not of space 
or. time : and without such admission he could not make in- 
telligible to himself the fact of present or actual motion. He 
could find no present Now or Minimum of Time ; without which 


& 


1 Sextus Emp. Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. tical proposition, was true: since the 
ii, pp. 110-115. dAndés Cuvygpevoy, consequent might be false, though : 
Adv. Mathomat. viii. 112. Philo main. antucedent were trio. An Hypothe- 
tained that an hypothetical proposition tien proposition wis trne only when, 
was true, if both the antecedent al tasuming the antecedent to he true, 
consequent werd true“ If it be day, the conseqiient must be trie also. 

T am conversing”. Diodorus denied 4 Soxtus Kmpir, adv, Muthemat. x. 
that this proposition, as an Hypothe- pp. 86-101. 


1-10 
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neither could any present motion be found. Plato in the Parme- 
nidés? professes to have found this inexplicable moment of tran- 
sition, but he describes it in terms not likely to satisfy a dialectical 
mind: and Aristotle denying that the Now is any portion or con- 
stituent part of time, considers it only as a boundary of the past 


and future.? 


This opinion of Aristotle is in the main consonant with that 
of Diodorus ; who, when he denied the reality of pre- 


Motion is 
always pre- 
sent, past, 
and future. 


sent motion, meant probably only to deny the reality 
of present motion apart from past and future motion. 
Herein also we find him agreeing with Hobbes, who 


denies the same in clearer language.? Sextus Empiricus declares 


1 Plato, Parmenidés, p. 156 D-E. 
Llédr otv peraBadrAe; ovre yap éards 
Gv ovre Kivotmevov peraBadrrol, ovTe év 
xpeve bv. (Here Plato adverts to the 

ifficulties attending the supposition of 
actual peraBor}, as Diodorus to those 
of actual xivnows. Next we have Plato’s 
Be hoes for getting over the diffi- 
culties.) *Ap’ otv éari rd droroy roto, 
év 3 ror ay ein Gre peraBdddAa; Td 
motov 84; Td éfalduns 4 éfaiduns 
atrgy bvoes aromdes rs eyxdbynrae 
perak) THS Kivjoews TE KaL OTacEws, 
€v xpdvp ovdevt otoa, Kai eis radrny 
dh Kai éx Tavrys TO Te KLVOUMEVoY pera- 
Padre ert 7d éordvae Kat rd dards eri Td 
KiveraO an, 

Diodorus could not make out this 
gvo.s aromos which Plato calls ro 
eLaibyns. 

2 To illustrate this apparent paradox 
of Diodorus, affirming past motion, but 
onying, Brenan motion, we may com- 

are what is said by Aristotle about 
he Now or Point of Present Time— 
that it is not a vert but a boundary 
between Past and Future. 

Aristot. Physic. iv. p. 218, a. 4-10. 
Tov S@ xpdvov ra piv yéyove, ta Sé 
pédAda, core 8” ovdav, SvTos pmeptorod: 
To 5¢ viv ob pwépos—rd b& viv mépas 
ort (a. 24)—p. 292, a, 10-20-2283, a. 20. 
6 S& xpdvos Kal H Klyynots Guo Kard re 
Svvaucy Kat Kar’ evepyetay. 

Which doctrine is thus rendered by 
Harris in his Hermes, ch. vii. pp. 101- 
108-105 :— 

“Both Points and Nows being taken 
as Bounds, and not as Parts, it will 
follow that in the same manner as the 
same point may be the end of one line 
and the beginning of another—so the 
same Now may be the End of one 


time, and the beginning of another. . . 
I say of these two times, that with 
respect to the Now, or Instant which 
they include, the first of them is neces- 
ard Past time, as being previous to 
it: the other is necessarily Future, as 
being subsequent. . . From the above 

eculations, there follow some conclu- 
sions, which may be called paradoxes, 
till they have becn attentively consi- 
dered. In the first place, there cannot 
(strictly apeniing) be any such thing 
as Time Present. For if all Time 
be transient, as well as continuous, it 
cannot like a line be present alto- 
gether, but part will necessarily be 
gone and part be coming. If there- 
ore any portion of its continuity were 
to be present at once, it would so far 
quit its transient nature, and be Time 
no longer. But if no portion of its 
continuity can be thus present, how 
can Time possibly be present, to which 
such continuity is_exsential?”-—Com- 
pare Sir William Hamilton’s Discus- 
sions on Enilosophy, P- 581. 

8 Hobbes, First Grounds of Philo- 
se er 8, 11. 

“That is said to be at rest which 
during any time, is in one place; and. 
that to bemoved, orto have beenmoved, 
which whether it be now at rest or 
moved, was formerly in another place 
from that which it is now in. From 
which definition it may be inferred, 


first, that whatsoever is moved has been | 


moved: for if it still be in the same 
place in which it was formerly, it is at 
rest: but if it be in another place, it 
has been moved, by the definition of 
moved. Secondly, that what is moved, 
will yet be moved: for that which is 
moved, leaveth the place where it is, 
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Diodorus to have been inconsistent in admitting past motion 
while he denied present motion.’ But this seems not more 
inconsistent than the doctrine of Aristotle respecting the Now 
of time. I know, when I compare a child or a young tree with 
what they respectively were a year ago, that they have grown: 
but whether they actually are growing, at every moment of the 
intervening time, is not ascertainable by sense, and is a matter 
of probable inference only. Diodorus could not understand 
present motion, except in conjunction with past and future 
motion, as being the common limit of the two: but he could 
understind past motion, without reference to present or future. 
He could not state to himself a satisfactory theory respecting the 
beginning of motion: as we may see by his reasonings distin 
guishing the motion of a body all at onee in its integrity, from 
the motion of a body considered as proceeding from the reparate 
motion of its constituent atoms—the movin atoms preponderat- 
ing over the atoms at rest, and determining them to motion,3 
until gradually the whole body came to move, The same urge. 
ment re-appears in another example, when he argues—The wall 
does not fall while its component. stones hold together, for then it 
is still standing : nor yet when they have come apart, for then it 
has fallen.4 

That Diodorus was a person seriously anxious to solve logical 
difficulties, as well as to propose them, would he in- Stilpon of 
contestably proved if we could believe the story Mesum. 
recounted of him—that he hanged himself because colebrity, 
he could not solve a problem proposed by Stilpon in the pre- 
sence of Ptolemy Soter.’ But this story probably grew out of 
the fact, that Stilpon succeeded Diodorus at Megara, and eclipsed 
him in reputation. The celebrity of Stilpon, both at Megara and 


and consequently will be moved still, 
Thirdly, that whatsoever is moved, is 
not in one place during any time, how 
little soever that aay be: for by the 
definition of rest, that which is in one 
pane during any time, is at rest... . 
‘rom what is above demonstrated-— 
namely, that whatsoever ig moved, 
has «also been moved, and will be 
moved: this also may he collected 
That there can be no conception of 
motion without conceiving past and 
future time,” 


if iain Rmap. aly, Mathem. x. pp. 
O17 LLG, 

# See this point touched by Plato in 
Philébus, p. 43 B, 

3 Soxt, Emp. adv, Math. x. 118. edvy: 
oe Kar’ elrixpiveay . . . Kinase Kar’ 
dmxparecav, Compare Zeller, dle Philo- 
son le, der Griechen. Hi, p. 191, ed, 

{ i” 

4Sext. Emp, adv, Mathem, x. pp. 
846-348, P 

5 Diog, TL, ii, 113, 
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at Athens (between 320-300 B.c., but his exact date can hardly be 
settled), was equal, if not superior, to that of any contemporary 
philosopher. He was visited by listeners from all parts of Greece, 
and he drew away pupils from the most renowned teachers of the 
day ; from Theophrastus as well as the others.1 He was no less 
remarkable for fertility of invention than for neatness of expres- 
sion. Two persons, who came for the purpose of refuting him, 
are said to have remained with him as admirers and scholars. 
All Greece seemed as it were looking towards him, and inclining 
towards the Megaric doctrines.? He was much esteemed both by 
Ptolemy Soter and by Demetrius Poliorkétes, though he refused 
the presents and invitations of both: and there is reason to 
believe that his reputation in his own day must have equalled 
that of either Plato or Aristotle in theirs. He was formidable 
in disputation ; but the nine dialogues which he composed and 
published are characterised by Diogenes as cold.3 

Contemporary with Stilpon (or perhaps somewhat later) 
Menedémus W2S Menedémus of Eretria, whose philosophic pa- 
and the rentage is traced to Phedon. The name of Phedon 
Eretriacs. has been immortalised, not by his own works, but by 
the splendid dialogue of which Plato has made him the reciter. 
He is said (though I doubt the fact) to have been a native of Elis. 
He was of good parentage, a youthful companion of Sokrates in 
the last years of his life* After the death of Sokrates, Phasdon 
went to Elis, composed some dialogues, and established a suc- 


1 This is asserted by Diogenes upon ‘‘Phedon was made captive along 
the authority of iAurzos 5 Meyapixés, with his country (Elis), sold at Athens, 
whom he cites xara Aédév. Wedo not and employed in a degrading capacity ; 


know anything about Philippus. 

Menedémus, who spoke with con- 
begga? of the other philosophers, even 
of Plato and Xenokrates, admired 
Stilpon (Diog. L. ii. 134). 

_ 7 The phrase of piogcres is here 
singular, and must probably have been 
borrowed from a partisan—iore pixpod 
Sejoa wacay Thy ‘EAAdda adopdoay eis 
airov peyapica, Stilpon ebpecroylg 
cat codioreia mpojye rods s&AAoUS— 
xouiyéraros (Diog. L. ii. 118-116). 

3 Divg. L. ii. 119-120. Yuxpot. 
the story given by Diogenes L. 
ii. 31 and 105; compare Aulus Gellius, 

18) about Phedon’s adventures 
antecedent to his friendship with 
Sokrates, is unintelligible to me. 


until Sokrates induced Alkibiades or 
Kriton to pay his ransom.” Now, no 
such event as the capture of Elis, and 
the sale of its Eupatrids as slaves, 
happened at that time: the war be- 
tween Sparta and Elis (described by 
Xenophon, Hell. iii. 2, 21 seq.) led to no 
such result, and was finished, more- 
over, after the death of Sokrates. 
Alkibiades had been long in exile. If, 
in the text of Diogenes, where we now 
read Daidwy, "HAevos, Trav eb rarpisav 
—we were allowed to substitute daiswor 
MyAtos, trav evrarpdav—the narra- 
tive would be rendered consistent with 
known historical facts. The Athenians 
captured the island of Melos in 415 
B.¢c., put to death the Melians of 
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cession or sect of philosophers—Pleistanug, Anchipylus, Moschus, 
Of this sect Menedémus,? contemporary and hearer of Stilpon, 
became the most eminent representative, and from him. it Was 
denominated Eretriac instead of Eleian. The Eretriacs, as well 
as the Megarics, took up the negative arm of philosophy, and 
were eminent as puzzlers and controversialists. 

But though this was the common character of the two, 
in a logical point of view, yet in Mtilpon, as well as Open speach 
Menedémus, other elements became blended with and licence 

d one hen ’ of conaure 
the logical. These persons combined, in part at assumed hy 
least, the free censorial speech of Antisthenes with Meuedrmus. 
the subtlety of Eukleides. What we hear of Menedémus is 
chiefly his bitter, stinging Surcasms, and clever repartees, He did 
not, like the Cynie Diogenes, live in contented poverty, but 
occupied a prominent place (scomingly under the patronage 
of Antigonus and Demetrius) in the government of his uative 
city Kretria, Nevertheless he is hardly loss celebrated than 
Diogenes for open Apeaking of his mind, and carelessness of 
giving offence to others, 


ANTISTHIENES, 


Antisthenes, the orisinator of the Cynic succession of philo- 
sophers, ‘was one of those whi took up principally Anttathouse 
the ethical element of the Sokratie diseouring, whieh took up 
, eet ics he ANE Web Ras D Pe ace “tr. 400 Mthies prin. 
the Megarics left out ov passed Hielhtly over. He did cipally, but 
not indeed altogether leave out the lytical element; With nega 


* * * « tive Loge: GO 
all his doctrines Tespeeting It, as far as we hear of inter. 


them, appear to have been on the newative side. Brg Mbaled. 


military age, and sold into slavery the Moelfan fu alave (Paoudo-Andokides 
ounger mules as well as the females cont, Alkibiad,), 

(aineyd. Vv. 116). Tf Phadon had 1 Diog, L. i. 106, 120 aq. There was 
een & Melian youth of food family, a statue of Menoddmnun tn the anclent 
he would have ‘been sold’ at Athens, stadium of Bretrin? Dicsened speak 
and might have undergone the adven- as if i wanted ia his dime, aul asdf he 
tures narrated by Diogenes, We know Uitoself lcd enn it Gi, Le), 

that Alkibiades purchased 4 female 8 Diop, be ii. by p49, 


SaaS egg 
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respecting ethics, he laid down affirmative propositions,’ and 
delivered peremptory precepts. His aversion to pleasure, by 
which he chiefly meant sexual pleasure, was declared in the most 
emphatic language. He had therefore, in the negative logic, a 
point of community with Eukleides and the Megarics: so that the 
coalescence of the two successions, in Stilpon and Menedémus, is 
a fact not difficult to explain. 

The life of Sokrates being passed in conversing with a great 
variety of persons and characters, his discourses were of course 
multifarious, and his ethical influence operated in different 
ways. His mode of life, too, exercised a certain influence of its 
own. 

Antisthenes, and his disciple Diogenes, were in many respects 
He copied closer approximations to Sokrates than either Plato or 
themanner any other of the Sokratic companions. The extra- 
eee m ordinary colloquial and cross-examining force was 
Servet indeed a peculiar gift, which Sokrates bequeathed to 

none of them: but Antisthenes took up the Sokratic 
purpose of inculcating practical ethics not merely by word of 
mouth, but also by manner of life. He was not inferior to his 
master in contentment under poverty, in strength of will and 
endurance,” in acquired insensibility both to pain and pleasure, 
in disregard of opinion around him, and in fearless exercise of a 
self-imposed censorial mission. He learnt from Sokrates in- 
difference to conventional restraints and social superiority, to- 
gether with the duty of reducing wants to a minimum, and 
stifling all such as were above the lowest term of necessity. To 
this last point, Sokrates gave a religious colour, proclaiming that 
the Gods had no wants, and that those who had least came 
nearest to the Gods? By Antisthenes, these qualities were 
exhibited in eminent measure; and by his disciple Diogenes 


-1Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. ii. 20, of Antisthenes to frequent the gym- 
. 485, Potter. éyd 6° amrodéxoua rov nasium called Kuvécapyes (D. UL. vi. 
Adposirny A¢yovra n@v xararofaoamt, 13), though other causes are also as- 
et AdBoun, ce. signed for the denomination (Winckel- 
Maveinv wadrAov i} nobeiny, Diog. L. mann, Antisth. Frag. PP. 8-10). 
1.3. 3 Sokrates had said, rd pyndevds Sde- 
Cicero, de Orator. iii, 17, 62; qOa, Oeiov elvar: 7d 8 ws édaylorur, 
Diog. L. vi. 2. map’ of (Sokrates) cal éyyurdrw rot Oefov (Xenophon, Memory. 
To Kapreptkoy Aafav Kal rd drafés i. 6, 10. Compare Apuleius, Apol. p. 
Ss leratta Karip£e patos rod kuvecuod: 25). Plato, Gorgias, p. 492 BR. The 
o vi. 15. The appellation of Cynics same dictum is ascribed to Diogenes 
is said to have arisen from the practice (Diog. L. vi. 105). 
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they were still farther exaggerated. Epiktetus, a warm admirer 
of both, considers them as following up the mission from Zeus 
which Sokrates (in the Platonic Apology) sets forth as his 
authority, to make men independent of the evils of life by 
purifying and disciplining the appreciation of good and evil in 
the mind of each individual. 

Antisthenes declared virtue to be the End for men to aim at— 
and to be sufficient per se for conferring happiness ; Rotiteass 
but he also declared that virtue must be manifested Antisthenos 
in acts and character, not by words. Neither much &x¢lusively 


. : ethical and 
discourse nor much learning was required for virtue ; ascetic. He 


nothing else need be postulated except bodily Ae 
strength like that of Sokrates* He undervalued tne, and 
theory even in regard to Ethics: much more in 

regard to Nature (Physics) and to Logic: he also despised 
literary, geometrical, musical teaching, as distracting men’s 
attention from the regulation of their own appreciative sentiment, 
and the adaptation of their own conduct to it. He maintained 
strenuously (what several Platonic dialogues call in question) 
that virtue both could be taught and must be taught: when 
once learnt, it was permanent, and could not be eradicated. THe 
prescribed the simplest mode of life, the reduction of wants to a 
minimum, with perfect indifference to enjoyment, wealth, or 
power. The reward was, exemption from fear, anxiety, dis- 
appointments, and wants: together with the pride of approxima- 
tion to the Gods.§ Though Antisthenes thus despised both 
literature and theory, yet he had obtained a rhetorical education, 
and had even heard the rhetor Gorgias. He composed a large 
number of dialogues and other treatises, of which only the titles 
(very multifarious) are preserved to us4 One dialogue, entitled 
Sathon, was a coarse attack on Plato: several treated of Homer 
and of other poets, whose verses he seems to have allegorised. 
Some of his dialogues are also declared by Athenwus to contain 
slanderous abuse of Alkibiades and other leading Athenians. 


1 Epiktetus, Dissert. ii. 1, 19-22, iil. 
ee Ei. 2440-60-69. The whole of 
e twenty-second Dissertation, UWepi 
ai is remarkable. Hoe couples 
Sokrates with Diogenes more closely 
than with any one else, 
2 Diog. L. vi. 11, 


8 Diog. L, vi. 102-104. 
eta 9 vs vi. a eicn og two 
remain nents as, or 
(Winckelmann, Antisth; Gragm. yy 
88-42)—cannot well be genuine, i, though 
Winckelmann seems think them 
80, 
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On the other hand, the dialogues are much commended by com- 


petent judges ; 

the Platonic dialo 

thenes, Aristippus, and Bryson. 
Antisthenes was among 


and Theopompus even affirmed that much in 
ocues had been borrowed from those of Antis- 
co] 


the most constant friends and followers 
of Sokrates, both in his serious and in his playful 


friendship colloquies.? The Symposion of Xenophon describes 
of Antis: both of them, in their hours of joviality. The pic- 
Sete ture, drawn by an author, himself a friend and com- 
goers panion, exhibits Antisthenes (so far as we can interpret 
ao caricature and jocular inversion) as poor, self-denying, 


austere, repulsive, and disputatious—yet bold and free-spoken, 
canelean of giving offence, and forcible in colloquial repartee.® 
In all these qualities, however, Antisthenes was surpassed by 


Diogenes, 


his pupil and successor Diogenes of Sindpé; whose 


successor of ostentatious austerity of life, eccentric and fearless 
Antisthenes 1oracter, indifference to what was considered as 


—His 


striking | ? 
rea all—constituted him 
duced. sect. 


1 Atheneus, v. 220, xi. 5083; Diog. 
L. ili. 24-85 ; Phrynichus ap. Photium, 
cod. 158; Epiktétus, ii. 16-35. Antise 
thenes is placed in the same line with 
Kritias and Xenophon, as a Sokratic 
writer, by Dionysius of Halikarnassus, 
De Thucyd. Jud. p. 941. That there 
was standing reciprocal hostility be- 
tween Antisthenes and Plato we can 
easily believe. Plato mever names 
Antisthenes: and if the latter attacked 
Plato, it was under the name of Sathon. 
How far Plato in his dialogues intends 
to attack Antisthenes without naming 
him—is difficult to determine. Pro- 
bably he does intend to designate 
Antisthenes as yépwrv oyunadys, in 
Sophist. 251. Schleiermacher and 
other commentators think that he 
intends to attack Antisthenes in 
Philébus, Thextétus, Euthydémus, &c. 
But this seems to me not certain. In 
Philébus, p. 44, he can hardly include 
Antisthenes among the pdda Sservor 
wept dow. Antisthenes neglected the 
study of divers. | 

2 Xenophon, Memor. fii. 11, 17. 

3 Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 11 17; 


Symposion, ii. 10, iv. 2-3-44. Plutarch 


Cynical per- decency, great acuteness and still greater power of 
expression, freedom of speech towards all and against 


the perfect type of the Cynical 


Being the son of a money-agent at Sindpé, 


(Quest. Symp. ii. 1, 6, p. 682) and 
SS pretle Laectian (vi. 1, 15) appear to 
understand the description of Xeno- 
phon as ascribing to Antisthenes a 
winning and conciliatory manner. To 
me it conveys the opposite impression. 
We must recollect that the pleasantry 
of the Xenophontic Symposion (not 
very successful as pleasantry)is founded 
on the assumption, by cach person, of 
ayy fics and pretensions the direct re- 
verse of that which he has in reality 
—and on his professing to be proud 
of that which is a notorious disad- 
vantage. Thus Sokrates pretends to 
possess great personal beauty, and 
even puts himself in competition with 
the handsome youth Kritobulus: he 
also prides himself on the accomplish- 
ments of @ good pacrpords. ntis- 
thenes, quite indigent, boasts of his 
wealth; the neglected Lermogenes 
boasts of being powerfully friended. 
The passage, iv. 57, 61, which talks 


of the winning manners of Antis-’ 


thenes, and his power of imparting 
popular accomplishments, is to be 
un(lerstood in this ironical and inverted 
sense. 
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he was banished with his father 
the coin of the city. On coming to Athens as an exile, he was 
captivated with the character of Antisthenes, who was at. first 
unwilling to udmit him, and was only induced to do so hy his 
invincible importunity. Diogenes welcomed his banishiuent, 
with all its poverty and destitution, as having been the means of 
bringing him to Antisthenes,’ and to a life of philosophy. It 
was Antisthenes (he said) who emancipated him from slavery, 
and made him a freeman. He was clothed in one coarse 
garment with double fold: be adopted the wallet (afterwards the 
symbol of cynicism) for his provisions, and is said to have been 
without any roof or lodging—dwelling sometinies in a tub near 
the Metroon, sometimes in one of the publi¢ porticoes or temples : 
he is also said to have satisfied all liis wants in the open day. 
He here indulged unreservedly in that unbounded freedom, of 
speech, which he looked upon as the greatest blessing of Tife. 
No man ever turned that blessing to greater account: the string 
of repartees, sarcasms, and stinging reproofs, which are attributed 
to him by Diogenes Laertius, is very long, but forms only a small 
proportion of those which that author had found recounted? Plato 
described Diogenes as Sokrates running mad:* and when 


for fraudulently counterfeiting 


Dion Chrysostom, Or, ix. (vol, i. 288 
Kod. Reinke) for the description of the 
conduet of Diogenes at the Tstlimian 
festival, and the effect produced by it 


1 hi 5 L. vi. 2, 21-49; Plutarch 
pare ympos. ii, 1, 7; Epiktetus, 
ili, 22, 67, iv. 1, 114; Dion Chryso- 
Atom. Orat. vili.-Lx.-x. 


Plutarch quotes two Jines from 
Diogenes respecting Antisthenes -— 
"Os ys pany v” humioxe naknudynace 
Trwxdv yevdorOar nat dopo avacrraroy.- 

ov yap av opolws mibavug ay Ayan 
“Os me vobdy Kat avrdpan wat paKtpiov 


érolnoe. The interpretation piven af 
the passage by Plutarch is curious, bub 
quite in the probable meaning of the 


author. Towuwver, it is not cusy to re- 
concile with the fact of this oxtreme 
overty another fuct mentioned about 


logenes, that he asked fees from. 


listeners, in_one case as much as a 
mina Yea . L. vi. 2, 67). 

2Diog. L. v. 18, vi. 2, 69. dpwrndeis 
th KaMALorOY dv dvOpdrous eby=-rappy 
gia. Among the numerous lost works 
of Theophrastus (enumerated — by 
Diogen. Laert. v, 43) one is Siw Ato- 
yévous Suvaywyh, 4, a2 remarkable ovi- 
dence of the impression made by the 
sayings and proceedings of Diogenes 
upon his contemporaries. Compare 


on spoctators, 

These smart sayings, of which so 
many ara ascribed to Diogenes, and 
which he is atid to have practised be- 
forehond, and to have made gecasions 
for-Bre xprsay cin prepedergnas (Diag. 
da ¥. 18, vi. 91, vil. 26)— were called 
by the later rhotors  Xpeta. See 
Hormogenes and Theon, apud Walz, 
Rhotor. Greece. £ pp. 10-201; Quintilian, 


i. + Ke 

Such collections of Ana were ascribed 
to all the philosophers in greater or 
Jess nunnber, Photius, in siving the 
list of books from whieh the Sophist 
Sopaiter collected extrnets, Indicates one 
ii Ta Atoyevoug roy Kutvuxcou ‘Aropey- 
para (Codex 161). 

7 Diog, Le. Vi. Bat Maxparng paved 
Hevos, Vi. 20: Ob b¢ dace tov Atoydyny 
eimety, Ware roy WAdrwvoy rihov * roy 
88 hdvat, ‘Krépa ye nidue, Avoyeves. Tho 
term ridos (vanity, self-conceit, as- 
sumption of knowing better than 
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Diogenes, meeting some Sicilian guests at his house and treading 


upon his best carpet, exclaimed—‘I am treading on Plato's 


empty vanity and conceit,” Plato rejoined —“Yes, with a different 
vanity of your own”. The impression produced by Diogenes in 
conversation with others, was very powerfully felt both by young 
and old. Phokion, as well as Stilpon, were among his hearers.’ 
In crossing the sea to Mgina, Diogenes was captured by pirates, 
taken to Krete, and there put up to auction as a slave: the 
herald asked him what sort of work he was fit for: whereupon 
Diogenes replied—To command men. At his own instance, a 
rich Corinthian named Xeniades bought him and transported 
him to Corinth. Diogenes is said to have assumed towards 
Xeniades the air of a master : Keniades placed him at the head 
of his household, and made him preceptor of his sons. In both 
capacities Diogenes discharged his duty well. As a slave well 
treated by his master, and allowed to enjoy great freedom of 
speech, he lived in greater comfort than he had ever enjoyed as 
a freeman: and we are not surprised that he declined the offers 
of friends to purchase his liberation. He died at Corinth in very 
old age: it is said, at ninety years old, and on the very same day 
on which Alexander the Great died at Babylon (B.c. 323). He 
was buried at the gate of Corinth leading to the Isthmus: a 


monument being erected to his honour, with a column of Parian 


marble crowned by the statue of a dog.® 

In politics, ethics, and rules for human conduct, Diogenes 
paeieines adopted views of his own, and spoke them out freely. 
andsmart He was a freethinker (like Antisthenes) as to the 
pyings of popular religion: and he disapproved of marriage 


logenes— 
Contemptof laws, considering that the intercourse of the sexes 


others, being puffed up by the praise 
of vulgar minds”) seems to have been 
much interchanged among the ancient 
philosophers, each of them charging 
16 upon his opponents; while the 
opponents of philosophy generally 
imputed it to all philosophers alike. 
Pyrrho the Sceptic took credit for being 
the only drvdos: and he is compli- 
mented as such by his panegyrist 
Timon in the Silli. Aristokles affirmed 
that Pyrrho had just as much ridov 
as the rest. Eusebius, Prep. Evang. 
xiv. 18. , 
1 Diog. L. vi. 2, 75-76. 


2 Diog. L. vi. 2, 74. 

Xeniades was mentioned by Demo- 
kritus: he is said to have been a sceptic 
(Sext. Emp. adv. Mathem. vii. 48-53), 
at least he did not recognise any xpur7- 
pLov. 


3 Diog. L. vi. 2, 77-78. 


Diogenes seems to have been known 
by his contemporaries under the title 
of 6 Kiwv. Aristotle cites from him a 
witty comparison under that designa- 
tion, Rhetoric, iii. 10, 1410, a. 24. 
kat 6 Kuwv (exddAe) Ta KamnAcia, Ta 
"Arrind pidirea. 
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ought to be left to individual taste and preference. plensates 


: , raining and 
Though he respected the city and conformed to its Jahour fe. 
a ea uae Seka e Le uired—in- 
laws, yet he had no reverence for existing supersti- Qittroneeto 
tions, or for the received usages as to person, sex, or eae 
family. He declared himself to be a citizen of the metry. 


Kosmos and of Nature.? His sole exigency was, independence of 
life, and freedom of speech: having these, he was satisfied, fully 
sufficient to himself for happiness, and proud of his own supe- 
riority to hunian weakness. The main benefit which he derived 
from philosophy (he said) was, that he was prepared for any 
fortune that might befall him. To be ready to accept death 
easily, was the sure guarantee of a free and independent life. 
He insisted emphatically upon the necessity of exercise or 
training (doenois) both as to the budy and as to the mind. 
Without this, nothing could be done: by means of it everything 
might be achieved. But he required that the labours imposudl 
should be directed to the acquisition of habits really useful ; 
instead of being wasted, as they commonly were, upon objects 
frivolous and showy. The truly wise man ought to set before 
him as a model the laborious life of Héraklés: and he would 
find, after proper practice and training, that the contempt of 
pleasures would afford him more enjoyment than the pleasures 
themselves.4 

Diogenes declared that education wax sobriety to the young, 
consolation to the old, wealth to the poor, ornament to the rich. 
But he despised much of what was commonly imparted as educa- 
tion—music, geometry, astronomy, &.: and he treated with 
equal scorn Plato and Bukleides® He is said however to have 
conducted the education of the sons of his master Xeniades® with- 


1 Diog. L, vi. 2,72. Cicero, De Nat, 


Deor. i. 138. 
2 Diog. L. vi, 2, 63-71. Tho like 
to Sokrates. 


declaration is ascribed 
Epiktétus, i. 9, 1. 

3Diog, L. vi. 2, 63, 72. ponder 
édavOeplas mpoxpivey.  WMpiktétus, iv. 
1, 80. Otrw nat Aroytvns Adya, pilav 
elvas eynxavny mpos drhevOeplay——rd eb 
KédAws arodvicxuv. Compare iy, 7.28, 


i. 24 6. 

4 Diog. L. vi. 2, 70-71, kal yap abrh 
Ths yeovns Karahpdvnous ydurdry 
wpopedernOcioa, nal women ol auvebto 
Odvres dws Gv, andas dri rodvayrloy 


perlacty, ofrw of rotvarriov aonnOdy- 
res Hdsov avray ror ihovey Kcarabpo~ 
vovot. Seo Lucian, Vitar. Auct. ¢ 9, 
about the hard Jife aud the happl- 
ness Of Diogenes. Compare a. 26 about 
the os of Diogenus treading down. 
the different rupos of Plato, and 
Kpiktetus iii, 22, 57. Antisthenes, in 
his dinlogue or discourse called “EH pese- 
Ae, ite to have enforead the like 
a ee to that horo ax an example to 
others, See Winckelinunn, Wragm. 
Autisthen. pp. lb-ls. 

5 Diog. L, vi. 8, 6873-24-27, 

6 Diog. L. vi. 2. SUL 
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out material departure from the received usage. He caused them 
to undergo moderate exercise (not with a view to athletic success) 
in the palestra, and afterwards to practise riding, shooting with 
the bow, hurling the javelin, slinging and hunting: he cultivated 
their memories assiduously, by recitations from poets and prose 
authors, and even from his own compositions: he kept them on 
bread and water, without tunic or shoes, with clothing only such 
as was strictly necessary, with hair closely cut, habitually silent, 
and fixing their eyes on the ground when they walked abroad. 
These latter features approximate to the training at Sparta (as 
described by Xenophon) which Diogenes declared to contrast 
with Athens as the apartments of the men with those of the 
women. Diogenes is said to have composed several dialogues 
and even some tragedies.! But his most impressive display (like 
that of Sokrates) was by way of colloquy—prompt and incisive 
interchange of remarks. He was one of the few philosophers who 
copied Sokrates in living constantly before the public—in talking 
with every one indiscriminately and fearlessly, in putting home 
questions like a physician to his patient.2 Epiktétus,—speaking 
of Diogenes as equal, if not superior, to Sokrates—draws a dis- 
tinction pertinent and accurate. “To Sokrates” (says he) “Zeus 
assigned the elenchtic or cross-examining function : to Diogenes, 
the magisterial and chastising function: to Zeno (the Stoic) the 
didactic and dogmatical.” While thus describing Diogenes justly 
enough, Epiktétus nevertheless insists upon his agreeable person 
and his extreme gentleness and good-nature:* qualities for which 
Diogenes, see Epiktétus, iii. 24, 64; 


who also tells us (iv. 11, 19), preeene 
to follow the statements of contem- 


1Diog. L. vi. 2, 80. Diogenes 
Laertius himself cites a fact from one 
of the dialogues—Pordalus (vi. 2, 20): 


‘and Epiktétus alludes to the treatise 


on Ethics by Diogenes—ev ri "HOin7 
—ii. 20, 14. Tt 3 are however that 
the works ascribed to Diogenes were 
not admitted by all authors as genuine 


(Dick L. o 

- 2Dion Chrysost. Or. x.; De Servis, 
p. 205 R. Or. ix. ; Isthmicus, p. 289 R, 
womep larpot avaxpivover Tovs arbevody- 
tas, obTws Avoyévys avéxpive TOV dvOpw- 


mov, &C. 

3 Epiktétus, iii. 21,19. as Zwxparer 
cuveBovAeve THY EdeyKTLKHY xXwWpaY 
éxew, os Aroyéver Thy BaciduKyy Kal 
émumanktinyy, ws Ziyveve thy Sidace 
KaAuKYY Kat Soyparuciiy. 

About 7d juepov Kai dirdvOpwrov of 


oraries, that the bodies both of So- 
rates and Diogenes were by nature s0 
sweet and agreeable (émriyape Kat 48v) 
as to dispense with the necessity of 
washing. 
“Ego certé” (says Seneca, Epist. 
108, 18-14, about the lectures of the elo- 
uent Stoic Attalus) “cum Attalum au- 
irem, in vitia, in errores, in mala vitee 
erorantem, sepé misertus sum generis 
umani, et ium sublimem altioremque 
humano fastigio credidi. Ipse regem 
se esse dicebat: sed plus quam regnare 
mihi videbatur, cui liceret censuram 
agere regnantium.” See also his trea- 
tises De Boeneficiis, v. 4-6, and De 
Tranquillitute Animi (c. 8), where, 
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probably Diogenes neither took credit himself, nor received 
credit from his contemporaries. Diogenes seems to 
have really possessed—that which his teacher Antis- 
thenes postulated as indispensable—the Sokratic 
physical strength and vigour. His ethical creed, 
obtained from Antisthenes, was adopted by many 
successors, and (in the main) by Zeno and the Stvics 
in the ensuing century. But the remarkable feature 
in Diogenes which attracts to him the admiration of Epiktétus, 
is—that he set the example of acting out his creed, consistently 
and resolutely, in his manner of life:1 an example followed by 
some of his immediate successors, but not by the Stoics, who 
confined themselves to writing and preaching. Contemporary 
both with Plato and Aristotle, Diogenes stands to both of them 
in much the same relation as Phokion to Demosthenes in politics 
and oratory : he exhibits strength of will, insensibility to applause 
as well as to reproach, and slf-acting independence-—in antithesis 
to their higher gifts and cultivation of intellect. He was un- , 
doubtedly, next to Sokrates, the most original and unparalleled 
manifestation of Hellenic philosophy. 

Respecting Diogenes and the Cynic philosophers 
we have to regard not merely their doctrines, but 


Admiration 
of Kpiktétus 
for Diogenes, 
especially 
for his con- 
sistency in 
acting out 
his own ethi- 
cal creed. 


gencrally, 


: : ; - Admiration 

the effect produced by their severity of life. In this excited b 
: : : a ne 44... the asceti- 
point Diogenes surpassed his master Antisthencs, gigm of the 
whose life he criticised as not fully realising the ae 


extreme in 
the Kast 
Comprurivon 
of the Indian 


lofty spirit of his doctrine. The spectacle of man 
not merely abstaining from enjoyment, but enduring 
with indifference hunger, thirst, heat, cold, poverty, 


® en det . ine mee (iymmnoso- 
privation, bodily torture, death, &¢, exercises @ Lk with 
a) Of. 


powerful influence on the imagination of mankind. 


after lofty encomium on Diogenes, he 
exclaims— “Si quis do felicitate Dio- 
genis dubitat, potost idem dubitare 
et de Deorum immortalium statu, an 
parum beaté degaut,” &e. 

1 Cicero, in his Oration in defence 
of Murena (30-61-62) compliments Cato 
(the accuser) a4 one of the few peraons 
who adopted the Stoie tonoty with a 
view of acting them out, and who did 
really act them out—< Hse homo in- 
genius M. Cato, autoribus eru- 

itissimis inductus, arripuit: neque 


disputandi cuusd, ut magna pars, sed 


ita, vivendi”. Tacitus (Histor, iv. 6) 
pays the like compliment to Helvidius 
LGUs. 


M. Gaston Bolssier (Etude sur la 
Vie et les Ouvrages de Varron, pp. 
412-114, Paris, Is0))) expresses an 
amount of surprise which T should uot 
have hd gate on the fact that persons 
adopted ww philosophical creed for the 
dal a only of debating it and de- 
ending it, and not of acting it out. 
But he recopuises the fact, in regard 
to Varro and his contemporaries, in 
terms not less applicable to the Athe- 
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It calls forth strong feelings of reverence and admiration in the 
beholders : while in the sufferer himself also, self-reverence and 
self-admiration, the sense of power and exaltation above the 
measure of humanity, is largely developed. The extent to which 
self-inflicted hardships and pains have prevailed in various 
regions of the earth, the long-protracted and invincible resolu- 
tion with which they have been endured, and the veneration 
which such practices have procured for the ascetics who sub- 
mitted to them—are among the most remarkable chapters in 
history. The East, especially India, has always been, andl still 
is, the country in which these voluntary endurances have 
reached their extreme pitch of severity ; even surpassing those 
of the Christian monks in Egypt and Syria, during the fourth 
and fifth centuries of the Christian era.2 When Alexander the 
Great first opened India to the observation of Greeks, one of the 
novelties which most surprised him and his followers was, the 
sight of the Gymnosophists or naked philosophers. These men 
were found lying on the ground, either totally uncovered or with 
nothing but acloth round the loins ; abstaining from all enjoy- 
ment, nourishing themselves upon a minimum of coarse vege- 
tables or fruits, careless of the extreme heat of the plain, and the 
extreme cold of the mountain ; and often superadding pain, 
fatigue, or prolonged and distressing uniformity of posture. 
They passed their time either in silent meditation or in discourse 
on religion and philosophy : they were venerated as well as con- 
sulted by every one, censuring even the most powerful persons in 
the land. Their fixed idea was to stand as examples to all, of 
endurance, insensibility, submission only to the indispensable 
necessities of nature, and freedom from all other fear or authority. 
They acted out the doctrine, which Plato so eloquently preaches 


nian world: amidst such general prac- 
tice, Antisthenes, Diogenes, Krates, 
&c., stood outas memorable exceptions. 
“Tl ne faut pas non plus oublier de 
re maniére, et dans quel esprit, les 

omains lettrés étudiaicnt la philoso- 
phie Grecque. Is venaient écouter les 
pe habiles maitres, connaitre les sectes 
es plus célébres : mais ils les étudiaient 
plutét en curieux, quwils ne s’y at- 
tachaient en adeptes. On ne les voit 
guéres eo un systéme et s’y 
tenir, adopter un ensemble de croy- 


ances, et y conformer leur conduite. 
On étudiait le plus souvent la philo- 
sophie pour discuter. C’était seulement 
une matiére & des conversations sa- 
vantes, un exercice et un aliment pour 
les esprits curieux. Voil& pourquoi la 
secte Académique ¢étoit alors mieux 
accueillie que les autres,” d&e. 

1Dion Chrysostom, viii. p. 275, 
Reiske. . 

2See the striking description in 
Gibbon, Decl. and Fall, ch. xxxvii. pp. 
253-265. 
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under the name of Sokrates in the Phadon—That the whole life 
of the philosopher is a preparation for death : that life is worth- 
less, and death an escape from it into a better state It is an 
interesting fact to learn that when Onesikritus (one of Alex- 
ander’s officers, who had known and frequented the society of 
Diogenes in Greece), being despatched during the Macedonian 
march through India for the purpose of communicating with 
these Gymnosophists, saw their manner of life and conversed 
with them—he immediately compared them with Diogenes, 
whom he had himself visited—as well as with Sokrates and 
Pythagoras, whom he knew by reputation. Onesikritus de- 
scribed to the Gymnosophists the manner of life of Diogenes : 
but Diogenes wore a threadbare mantle, and this appeared to 
them a mark of infirmity and imperfection. They remarked 
that Diogenes was right to a considerable extent ; but wrong for 
obeying convention in preference to nature, and for being ashamed 
of going naked, as they did.* 


respecting; his conversation with the 
Indian CGynmosopbist Mandmauis, or 
Dandamix (Strabo, xv. p. 7G By: 
we Tour cinevra ddepcoatas CDdandamis 
asked Onosikrituy), «i kat év rois “BA. 


1 Strabo, xv. 718 A (probably from 
Onesikritus, seo Geiser, Kragment. 
Alexandr. Magn. Histor. p. 37). 
Idelorous &° avryts elvan Adyous mepi 
rou Oavarovs voxigey yap by rdv_ wey 
Korrdéy- 


év0dde Blov ws av axuny xvopdvwy elvat, 
Tov S& Gdvarov ydveoww eis roy dvrws 
Biov Kai roy ebdalnova rots didocgody- 
cao’ So TH aoKjores eT, xXpjobae 
ampos Td drowpoOdvarovs ayabby $i i 
kaxoy pyddy elvan roy cupBowdvrwv 
 avOpd mous, &C. 
his is an application of the doc- 
trines laid down by the Platonic So- 
krates in the Phedon, p. 64A: Kevdv- 
vevovot yap Sco. ruyxdvovew dpbids 
arrdéuavoe pidocodtas AcdnOdvat rovs 
AAdous, ore ovdey dAdo avrol drury 
Sevovow FH amoOuirKey Te Kat peOvavat, 
Compare p. 67 D.; Cicoro, Tuse, 1, i. 30, 
Compare Kpiktétus, iv. i. 30 (cited in a 
former note) about Diogenes the Cynic. 
Also Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 27; Vale- 
rius Maximus, iii, 8, G6; Diogen. L. 
Prooom. 8. 6; Pliny, HH. N. vii. 2 
Bohlen observes (Das Alto Indien, 
ch. ii. pp. 279-289), “It is a remarkable 
fact that Indian writings of the highest 
antiquity dopict as already oxisting the 
same ascetic exercises as We KEG Uxint- 
ing at hehe they were even then 
known to the ancients, whe were ospe- 
cially astonished at such funuticisim ”. 
4 Strabo gives a condensed summary 
of this repurt, made by Ounesikritus 


Anat Agyor TOLeWToOL Adyouro. 
ros 8° COmnarexpirov), dre Kab Wuba« 
yopas rocaivra Ayo, Kedevon re dpe 
Yuxwy aT Ce Kai Xwepdrns, Kat 
Awydys, oF nat abrdos (Onoxikritua) 

Kpoaracro, dmroxpivagdas (Danida- 
mun), dre rdAAa piv vouddon dpovaswe 
alrotg Soxety, iy 8’ PLA PPTEAVE LVore ue pov 
mpd ris dicews riOeudvous: ob ydp dv 
aioxuverta, yuuvots, domep airrév, Sid 
wy, ard duray Cavrag* Kat yap oielay 
pT HY wea, WTS dy CHLrKCUTS chan 
Xeaerys oryrac. 

About Onesikritua, Diog, Laert. vi, 
7845 Plutarch, Alexantd. co. 6b3 Plu- 
tarch, De Fortuna Alexandri, p, 391. 

The work of August Gladitseh (Bin- 
Jeitime in das Verstandniss der Welt- 
geuchichta, Posen, 1841) contains an 
structive comparison between the 
Ciymnosophiits and the Cynies, as well 
ux between the goreans and the 
Chinese philosophers——between the 
Kleatic sect and the Hindoo philo. 
sophert. The points of analogy, both 
in doctrine and practice, are very nu, 
merous and strikingly brought out, pp. 
Boiew77. TE cimnot, however, agree in 
his conclugion, that the doctrines and 
practice of Autinthenes were burrowed, 
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These observations of the Indian Gymnosophist are a re- 
production and an application in practice of the 


cepts and memorable declaration of principle enunciated by 
hid ‘own  Sokrates—“ That the Gods had no wants: and that 
by Sokrates the man who had fewest wants, approximated most 
aah a nearly to the Gods m This principle is first intro- 
by the duced into Grecian ethics by Sokrates: ascribed to 


him both by Xenophon and Plato, and seemingly 
approved by both. In his life, too, Sokrates carried the principle 
into effect, up to a certain point. Both admirers and opponents 
attest his poverty, hard fare, coarse clothing, endurance of cold 
' and privation:? but he was a family man, with a wife and 
children to maintain, and he partook occasionally of indulgences 
which made him fall short of his own ascetic principle. Plato 
and Xenophon—both of them well-born Athenians, in circum- 
stances affluent, or at least easy, the latter being a knight, and 
even highly skilled in horses and horsemanship — contented 
themselves with preaching on the text, whenever they had to 
deal with an opponent more self-indulgent than themselves ; 
but made no attempt to carry it into practice® Zeno the Stoic 
laid down broad principles of self-denial and apathy: but in 
practice he was unable to conquer the sense of shame, as the 
Cynics did, and still more the Gymnosophists. Antisthenes, on 
the other hand, took to heart, both in word and act, the principle 


not from Sokrates with exaggeration 
but from the Parmenidean theory, an 
the Vedanta theory of the Ens Unum, 
leading to negation and contempt of 
the phenomenal world. 

1 Onesikritus observes, respecting 
the Indian Gymnosophists, that “they 
were more Striking in act than in dis- 
course” (év épyors yap avrovs xpetr- 
Tous 7) Adyors elvar, Strabo, xv. 713 B); 
and this is true about the Cynic suc- 
cession of philosophers, in Greece as 
well as in Rome. Diogenes Laertius 
(compare his prooem, s. 19, 20, and vi. 
103) ranks the Cynic philosophy as a 
distinct aipeou: but he tells us that 
other writers (especially Hippobotus 
would not reckon it as an aipeois, bu 
only as an évoragis Biov—practice 
without theory. 

2 Xenophon, Memor. i. 6, 2-5; Plato, 
eyes 219, 220. 

The language of contemporary comic 


writers, Ameipsias, Eupolis, Aristo- 
phanes, &c., about Sokrates—is very 
much the same as that of Menander 
a century afterwards about Kratés, 
Sokrates is depicted as a Cynic in 
mode of life (Diogen, L. ii. 28; Ari- 
stophan. Nubes, 104-362-415). | 

Zeno, though he received instruc- 
tions from Kratés, was dAdAws mer ed- 
Tovos mpos Thy dirocodiay, aidjuwy Se 
as etd Kuvikhy avaroxuytiay (Diog. 

. Vii. 8). 

“‘Disputare cum Socrate licet, du- 
bitare cum Carneade, cum Epicuro 
quiescere, hominis naturam cum Stoicis 
vincere, cum Cynicis excedere,” &c. 
This is the distinction which Seneca 
draws between Stoic and Cynic (De 
Brevitat. Vite, 14, 5). His admiration 
for the “seminudus” Cynic Deme- 
trius, his contemporary and compa- 
nion, was extreme (Hpist. 62, 2, and 
Epist. 20, 18). 
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of Sokrates: yet even he, as we know from the Xenophontic 
Symposion, was not altogether constant in rigorous austerity. 
His successors Diogenes and Krates attained the maximum of 
perfection ever displayed by the Cynics of free Greece. They 
stood forth as examples of endurance, abnegation—insensibility 
to shame and fear—free-spoken censure of others. Even they 
however were not so recognised by the Indian Gymunosophists ; 
who, having reduced their wants, their fears, and their sensibili- 
ties, yet lower, had thus come nearer to that which they called 
the perfection of Nature, and which Sokrates called the close 
approach to divinity! When Alexander the Great (in the first 
year of his reign and prior to any of his Asiatic conquests) 
visited Diogenes at Corinth, found him lying in the sun, and 
asked if there was anything which he wanted—Diogenes made 
the memorable reply“ Only that you and your guards should 
stand out of my sunshine”. This reply doubtless manifests the 
self-satisfied independence of the philosopher. Yet it is far less 
impressive than the fearleas reproof which the Indian Gymnoso- 
phists administered to Alexander, when they saw him in the 
Punjab at the head of his victorious army, after exploits, dangers, 
and fatigues almost superhuman, as conqueror of Persia and 
acknowledged son of Zeus." 


1Xenoph. Memor. i. 6, 10 (the pas- 
sage ix cited Ina previous note), 

The Kmperor Jullan (Ornt. vi. yp 
192 Spanh.) says about the Cynics 
ardbevay yap mowivra. ro TAOS, TOTO 
8 ivov tori ry Oady yevdorda, Dion 
Chrysostom (Or. vi. p. 208) saya also 
about Diogenes tha Cynic nat padurra 
cueero Thay Gear Toy BlLOv. | 

2 Cicero, Tasc. Disp. ¥. 32, 02, and the 
Anibasis of Arrivn, vil 123, whore 
both the reply of Diogenes and that 
of the Indian Gymnosophiste are re- 
ported, Dion Ghrysautem (Orat, iv, 
p. 145 aa Reinke) gives a prolix 
dialogue between Alexander and 
Diogenes, His pleture of the effeot 
modnced by Diogenes upon the dif 
forent spectators ate the Dstdnnian fos 
tival, is striking and probable, 

Kalanus, ono of the Indian Gymne- 
sophists, was porsuadad, hy tha ine 
stances Of Alwxiinder, fo abanden dus 
Tndian mode of life snd to come away 
with the Macedonian sumy very much 
to the disgust of his brethren, who 


scarnfully denonnead him as infirm 
and even as tho slave of appetite 
(axcAacror, Strabo, xv. 718) He was 
treated with the sreadent consideration 
ind respect by Alexander and his 
ofiears: yet when the army enme Into 
Pordis, he beename siek of body anid 
tired of life. Te obtaimed the reluetiunad 
consent of Alexamler to allow him to 
die, A funeral pile waa erected, neon 
which he voluntarily bumt himeelf in 
preven of the whole army > who wite 
need tha xeene with every demon: 
ohration of ynilitary honour, See the 
romarkable odestription in Aria, 
Anab. vil. 0 Cieero calla him “ Dndns 
indoctus ac barinurnisa’ CNaoe, Oleap. 
22, BY)5 but the impreiesion which he 
made on Alexander hinasel!, Oued: 
kritug, Lysinisebus, and poneruily apors 
ii who caw him, was thiatof respectful 
ndmiration (Strabo, xv. 71s Arriun, 
Le). One of these Indinn sages, who 
had come into Syria along with the 
Fraclinn envoys nent ly sa Indian king to 
the Roman Emperor Augustus, burnt 


1—11 
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Another point, in the reply made by the Indian Gymnosophist 
to Onesikritus, deserves notice: I mean the antithesis 


bvecnita. between law (or convention) and nature (vdzos— 
ture~and giois)—the supremacy which he asserts for Nature 


Law or Con- : : 
vention— over law—and the way in which he understands 


insisted 00 Nature and her supposed ordinances. This antithesis 
dianGym- was often put forward and argued in the ancient 


nosophists. ‘Hthies: and it is commonly said, without any suffi- 
cient proof, that the Sophists (speaking of them collectively) 
recognised only the authority of law—while Sokrates and Plato 
had the merit of vindicating against them the superior authority 
of Nature. The Indian Gymnosophist agrees with the Athenian 
speaker in the Platonic treatise De Legibus, and with the 
Platonic Kallikles in the Gorgias, thus far—that he wpholds the 
paramount authority of Nature. But of these three interpreters, 
each hears and reports the oracles of Nature differently from the 
other two: and there are many other dissenting interpreters 
besides.t Which of them are we to follow? And if, adopting 
‘any one of them, we reject the others, upon what grounds are we 
to justify our preference? When the Gymnosophist points out, 
that nakedness is the natural condition of man ; when he farther 
infers, that because natural it is therefore right—and that the 
wearing of clothes, being a departure from nature, is also a 
departure from right—how are we to prove to him that his 
interpretation of nature is the wrong one? These questions have 
received no answer in any of the Platonic dialogues: though we 
have seen that Plato is very bitter against those who dwell upon 
the antithesis between Law and Nature, and who undertake to 
decide between the two. 


himself publicly at Athens, with an who were present in considerable num- 
exulting laugh when he leaped upon bers—and also Lucian himsulf--com- 
the funeral pile (Strabo, xv. 720 A) pare this act to that of the Indian 





au 
—xara ro Tarpia THY "Ivdmv €0y. Gayaiosophiste=-obte: Sé rivos airias 
évexey €uPdrddce Pepwv davrov eis Td 
ze 3 vy AC, drws Thy Kaprepiav dm 
deiknrar, xadamep ot Boaxmaves (Lucian, 
De Morte Peregrini, 25-89, duc.). 

1 Though Seneca (De Brevitate Vit. 
14) talks of the Stoics us ‘‘ conquer- 
ing Nature, and the Cynics as ex- 
ceeding Nature,” yet the Stoic Epik- 
tétus considers his morality as the 
only scheme conformable to Nature 


The like act of self-immolation was 
performed by the Grecian Cynic Pere- 

inus Proteus, at the Olympic festival 
in the reign of Marcus Antoninus, 165 
A.D. (See Clinton, Fasti Romani.) Lu- 
cian, who was present and saw the pro- 
ceeding, has left. an animated descrip- 
tion of it, but ridicules it as a piece of 
silly vanity. Theagenes, the admiring 
disciple of Peregrinus, and other Cynics, 
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Reverting to the Cynics, we must declare them to be in one 
respect the most peculiar outgrowth of Grecian philo- ones 
sophy : because they are not merely a doctrinal sect, Cynies—an 
with phrases, theories, reasonings, and teachings, of eee 
their own—but still more prominently a body of inendicant 
practical ascetics, a mendicant order! in philosophy, : 
working up the bystanders by exhibiting themselves as models 
of endurance and apathy. These peculiarities seem to have 
originated partly with Pythagoras, partly with Sokrates—for 
there is no known prior example of it in Grecian history, except 
that of the anomalous priests of Zeus at Dodona, called Selli, 
who lay on the ground with unwashed fect. The discipline of 
Lykurgus at Sparta included severe endurance; but then it was 
intended to form, and actually did form, good soldiers. The 
Cynics had no view to military action. They exaggerated the 
peculiarities of Sokrates, and we should call their mode of life 
the Sokratic life, if we followed the example of those who gave 
names to the Pythayorean or Orphie life, as a set of observances 
derived from the type of Pythagoras or Orpheus? 

Though Antisthenes and Diogenes laid chief stress wpon ethical 
topics, yet they also delivered opinions on logic and yopioay 


evidence. Antisthenes especially was engaged in vews OF 
controversy, and seemingly in acrimonious contro- and Dio- 


Epiktét. Diss. iv. 1, 121-128); while 
he Epikurean Lucretius claims the 
same conformity for the precepts of 
Epikurus. 

1 Respecting the historical con- 
nexion between the Crecian Cynics 
and the ascetic Christian monks, 8e6 
Zeller, Philos. der Grivch. ii. p. 241, 
ed, 2nd. 

Homer, Tliad xvi. 233-5 :-— 


Zed ava, Awdwvate, Tedaryud, mrdee 
vatwv 
Ae: *ueddeoy Suoxerdpov, dui se 


0b | 
Zoi vatove’ vrohiras averrémroses, Xo 
POLED VAL. 


There is no analogy in Grecian 
history to illustrate this very curious 
passage: the Kxcursus of Heyne fur- 
nishes no information (see his audition 
of the Iliad, vol. vii. p. 289) except 
the general remark -—“ Selli— vito 
gonns ot inxtitutum affuctarunt abhor- 
rens & communi usu, vita: monachorum 


montlicantium haud absimile, cum sine 
vite: oultu viverent, nec corpus ablu- 
erent, et humi cubaroynt. ter 
barbaros non modo, sed inter ipsas 
feras gontos intellectum est, eos qui 
auctoritatem apud multitudinem con. 
soqui vellont, externa specie, vite: cultn 
austeriore, abstinantia et continentia 
oenlos hominum in se convertere et 
mMirationem facere dohere.? 

* Plato, Republic, x. 600 By; Legib. 
vi. 782 ©; Kurip. Hippol. 955; Bragm. 


Kpnres. 

See also the citations in Athenmus 
(iv. pp. 161-168) from the writers of the 
Attic middle comedy, respocting the 
asceticinm of the Pythagoreuns, analo- 
gous to that of the Cynics. 

3 Among the titles of the works of 
Antisthenes, preserved My Diogenes 
Laortius (vi. 15), several relate to dia- 
lectic or logic. ‘AAj@ca. Wept rod 
Sudrcycodas, dvridoyinds. LdOuv, arepl 


TOU avridéyav, a, B, y Wepl Aira 
Adscrov. i bi Tasbolor ij hag wal 
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genes they versy, with Plato; whose opinions he impugned in 
Platonic an express dialogue entitled Sathon. Plato on his 
Ideas. side also attacked the opinions of Antisthenes, and 
spoke contemptuously of his intelligence, yet without formally 
naming him. At least there are some criticisms in the Platonic 
dialogues (especially in the Sophistés, p. 251) which the commen- 
tators pronounce, on strong grounds, to be aimed at Antisthenes : 
who is also unfavourably criticised by Aristotle. We know but 
little of the points which Antisthenes took up against Plato— 
and still less of the reasons which he urged in support of them. 
Both he and Diogenes, however, are said to have declared express 
war against the Platonic theory of self-existent Ideas. The 
functions of general Concepts and general propositions, together 
with the importance of defining general terms, had been forcibly 
insisted on in the colloquies of Sokrates ; and his disciple Plato 
built upon this foundation the memorable hypothesis of an 
aggregate of eternal, substantive realities, called Ideas or Forms, 
existing separate from the objects of sense, yet affording a certain 
participation in themselves to those objects: not discernible by 
sense, but only by the Reason or understanding. These bold 
creations of the Platonic fancy were repudiated by Antisthenes 
and Diogenes: who are both said to have declared—“ We see 
Man, and we see Horse; but Manness and Horseness we do not 
see”. Whereunto Plato replied—“You possess that eye by which 
Horse is seen: but you have not yet acquired that eye by which 
Florseness is seen ”.* 
This debate between Antisthenes and Plato marks an interest- 
ing point in the history of philosophy. It is the first, 
Foret protest of Nominalism against the doctrine of an 
ism against extreme Realism. The Ideas or Forms of Plato 
' ‘(according to many of his phrases, for he is not 


‘] 


a, B, y, 8, @ Tepi dvopdrwv xpnoews, TWAdrwve i ar NO aged 
Vv OPW, irmdryta 8” ovxX 


H epcorekds. Tlept épwricews cat drroxpi- én, trmov mu 


wews, &C., &C, 

Diogenes Laertius refers to ten rén04 
of these treatises. 

1 Simplikius, ad Aristot. Categ. e 
66, b. 47, 67, b. 18, 68, b. 25, Scho 
Brand. ; Tzetzes, Chiliad. vii. 606. 

rav S& madomyv of mév avypouy Tas 
woloTyTas Tedéws, TO ToLby TUyXwpODV- 
wes evar womep "Avtiabévns, os tore 


opa* Kat ds elrev, exes pav S imros 
Oparo. réS¢ 7d Suna, J Se irmorns Oaw- 
petrat, ovddrw Kéxrnoar. Kat dAdo. dé 
rives Yoav torirns THS SdEns. ob Sé revds 
av avyjpouy mororyras, Tuvas Se Kare- 
Aiuravov. 

*"AvOpwrérys occurs p. 68, a. 381. 
connare p. 20, a. 2. 

The same conversation is reported 
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| always consistent with himself) are not only real existences 
distinct from particulars, but absorb to themselves all the reality 
of particulars. The real universe in the Platonic theory was 
composed of Ideas or Forms—such as Manness or Horseness* 
(called by Plato the Atrd-"AvOpemos and Adrd- Imos), of which 
particular men and horses were only disfigured, transitory, 
and ever-varying photographs. Antisthenes denied what Plato 
affirmed, and as Plato aflirmed it. Aristotle denied it also ; 
maintaining that genera, species, and attributes, though distin- 
guishable as separate predicates of, or inherencies in, individuals 
—yet had no existence apart from individuals. Aristotle was no 
less wanting than Antisthenes, in the intellectual eye required 
for discerning the Platonic Ideas. Antisthenes is said to have 
declared these Ideas to be mere thoughts or conceptions 
(Wirds évvolas): %.¢., merely subjective or within the mind, 
without any object corresponding to them. This is one of the 
various modes of presenting the theory of Ideas, resorted to even 
in the Platonic Parmenidés, not by one who opposes that theory, 
but by one seeking to defend it—viz., by Sokrates, when he is 
hard pressed by the objections of the Eleate against the more 
extreme and literal version of the theory? It is remarkable, 
that the objections ascribed to Parmenides against that version 
which exhibits the Ideas as mere Concepts of and in the mind, 
are decidedly less forcible than those which he uryes against the 
other versions. 

There is another singular doctrine, which Aristotle 
Antisthenes, and which Plato notices and confutes ; 
alluding to its author contemptuously, but not men- 
tioning his name. Every name (Antisthenes argued) 
has its own special reason or meaning (olxetos*® Adyos), 


ascribes to 


Doctrine of 
Antisthones 
bout predi- 
cation-—kLe 
idmite no 


as having taken place batween Tio- to require an Apology. Tf roiWrne was 


genes and Plato, except that instead 
Of immdrns and avOpwrdrns, we hive 
a Sl and xvaédrns (Diop. L. 
Vi. 08). 

We have gwdrys——"APnvatdrne—-in 
Galen’s argument against the Stoica 
(vol. xix. P. 481, Kiln). 

1 We know from Plato himself 
(Themtétus, p. 182 A) that even the 
word rocdrns, if not actually frat in- 
troduced by himself, was at any rate 
so recent as to be still repulsive, and 


straupe, avlpwerdrgs and Grrarn, would 
be still moro strange.  Antistheones 
wrobably invented them, to present 

@ doctring which he impugned in 
& drei of greater seeming abaur- 


q Plato, Parmenidés, p. 132 B. 

See, ufewards, chapter xxvil,, Par- 
menides. 

4 Diogen. L. vi. 8. Mpedrde re dpe 
garo (Antisthenes) Adyov, eimbv, Adyos 
éoriv ord rl Fv Hf done 8ydau. 
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other predi- declaring the essence of the thing named, and 
cation but ee < 
identical. differing from every other word: you cannot there- 
fore truly predicate any one word of any other, because the 
reason or meaning of the two is different: there can be no true 
propositions except identical propositions, in which the predicate 
is the same with the subject—“man is man, good is good”. 
‘Man is good” was an inadmissible proposition: affirming 
different things to be the same, or one thing to be many.' 
Accordingly, it was impossible for two speakers really to con- 
tradict each other. There can be no contradiction between them 
if both declare the essence of the same thing—nor if neither of 
them declare the essence of it—nor if one speaker declares the 
essence of one thing, and another speaker that of another. But 
one of these three cases must happen: therefore there can be no 
contradiction.” 
The works of Antisthenes being lost, we do not know how he 
' himself stated his own doctrine, nor what he said on 


The same  pehalf of it, declaring contradiction to be impossible. 
serted by Plato sets aside the doctrine as absurd and silly ; 
after the  Aristotle—since he cites it as a paradox, apt for 


time ote. dialectical debate, where the opinion of a philosopher 
| stood opposed to what was generally received—seems 
to imply that there were plausible arguments to be urged in its 
favour? And that the doctrine actually continued to be held 


1 Aristotle, Metaphy. A. 1024, b. 32, 
attributes this doctrine to Antisthenes 
by name; which tends to prove that 
Plato meant Antisthenes, though not 
naming him, in Sophist. p. 251 B, 
where he notices the same doctrine. 
Compare Philébus, p. 14 D. 

It is to be observed that a doctrine 
exactly the same as that which Plato 
here censures in Antisthenes, will be 
found maintained by the Platonic So- 
krates himself, in Plato, ep pps Major, 
p. 804 A. See chap. xiii. vol. ii. of the 
present work. 

2 Aristot. Topic. i. p. 104, b. 20. 
Odows Sé eorev virdAn wus wapddofos TaY 

vapinwy TUvds Kara dtrogopiay: olov 
aTt oUK éorw avriddyev, Kaldrep py 
"Avricddyns, ka, eed 

Plato puts this 6¢o.s into the mouth 
of Dionysodorus, in the Euthydémus— 
B 286 B; but he says (or makes 

sokrates sey) that it was maintained 


a 


by many persons, and that it had heen 
maintained by Protagoras, and even 
by others yet more ancient. 
Antisthenes had discussed it spe- 
cially in a treatise of three sections 
polemical against Plato—Zddwy, } mepi 
Tov avriréyev, a, B, y (Diog. L. vi. 16). 
3 Aristotle (Met. A. 1024 oo ats 
the doctrine of Antisthenes, That con- 
tradictory and false propositions are 
impossible—as a consequence deduced. 


from the position laid down—That no. 


ropositions except identical proposi- 
ions wereadmissible. If you grant this 
last proposition, the consequences will 
be undeniable. Possibly Antisthenes 
may have reasoned in this way : “There 
are many contradictory and false pro- 
ositions now afloat; but this arises 
rom the way in which predication is 
conducted. So long as the predicate 
is different from the subject, there is 
nothing in the form of a proposition 
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and advocated, in the generation not only after Antisthenes but 
after Aristotle—we may see by the case of Stilpon: who main- 


‘tained (as Antisthenes had done) that none but identical proposi- 


tions, wherein the predicate was a repetition of the subject, were 


admissible: from whence it followed (as Aristotle observed) 


_ also shut out the 


that there could be no propositions either false or contradictory. 
Plutarch, in reciting this doctrine of Stilpon (which had been 
vehemently impugned by the Epikurean Kolétés), declares it to 
have been intended only in jest. There is no ground for 
believing that it was so intended: the analogy of Antisthenes 
goes to prove the contrary. 

Stilpon, however, while rejecting (as Antisthenes 
the universal Ideas? or Forms, took a larger ground 
of objection. He pronounced them to be inadmis- 
sible both as subject and as predicate. If you speak 
of Man in general (he said), what, or whom, do you 
mean? You do not mean A or b, or CorD, &c.: that 
is, you do not mean any one of these more than any other. You 
have no determinate meaning at all: and beyond this indefinite 
wultitude of individuals, there is nothing that the term can, 
mean, Again, as to predicates-—when you say, The mun runs, or 
The man is good, what do you mean by the predicate runs, or is 
good? You do not mean any thing specially belonging to man: 
for you apply the same predicates to many other subjects: you 


had done) 


Nominalism 
of Stilpon, 
Lis reasons 
against wcci- 
dental pre- 
dication. 


to distinguish falsehood from truth 
to distinguish Theatétus sedet, from 
heetétua volat—to take the instance 


helt ala einfachen T des man- 
nichfaltigen der Kigonschaften” (this is 
riuther too Aristotelian)}--“ zur Abwehr 


in the Platonic Sophistés. -p. 268). 
There ought to be no propositions 
except identical propositions : the form 


itself will then guarantee you against 


both falschood and contradiction : you 
will be sure always to give rov oixetov 
Aéyov Tov mpdyyaros.” There would 
be nothing inconsistent In such & pre- 
cept: but Aristotle might call it silly 
(einas), because, while shutting out 
falsehood and contratliction, it would 
eat body of useful 
truth, and would divest language of its 
usefuiness ay a means of communici- 


ion. 

Brandis (Gesch, der Gr. Rémisch. 
Phil. vol. ii. xciii, 1) gives somethi 
like this as the probable purpos 
Antisthenes—‘‘ Nur Eins bozeichno die 
Wesenheit einos Dinges—die Wesen- 


von Streitigkeiton auf dem Gebieto der 
Krachelnungen”. Compare also Ritter 
Gesch. Phil, vol, H. p. 180. We x 

in the Kratylua, that there were per- 
gongs who maintained the rectitude of 
all names: to say that a name was not 
right, was (in their view) tantamount 
to saying that it was no namo at all, 
but only an unmeaning sound (Plato, 
Krat. pp. 429-430), 

1 Plutarch, adv. Koléten, p. 1119 0-D. 
2 Hogel (Goachichte der Grioch, 
Philow. i. p._ 123) and Marbuch (Go- 
achichte der Philos. 4. 01) disnllow the 
uxnsurtion of Diogenes, that Stilpon 
évype. ra ¢6n. They maintain that 
Stilpon rejected the particular aftirma- 
tions, anid allowed only goneral or 
universal affirmations, This constrme- 
tion appears to me erroncoys. 
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say runs, about a horse, a dog, or a cat—you say good in reference 
to food, medicine, and other things besides. Your predicate, 
therefore, being applied to many and diverse subjects, belongs 
not to one of them more than to another: in other words, it 
belongs to neither: the predication is not admissible.’ 


1Diog. L. ii. 118; Plutarch, adv. 
Koléten, 1119-1120. «i wept tmmov 7 
Tpéxev KaTyyopovmer, ov dyoe (Stilpon) 
rauTeyv elvat TH wept ov KarTy'yopetras 
7) Karnyopovpevov—Eexarépov ‘yap amau- 
ToUpeVvoL TOY AdyoV, OV ToY adToY amodé- 
Souev vrep daphoty, “Obey apaprdavery 
Tous &repov érépov Katnyopodvras. Et 
pev yap ravréy core TO avOpadm~@ 7d 
ayadov, Kat Te tarp TO TpéxeLv, TOS 
Kal ovriov Kal dapudKov To ayaddv; Kat 
vy Ala mdédAwv AdovTos Kal Kuvds 7d Tpé- 

ev, Karyyopoumev; et 8° Erepov, ovK 
opdas &vOpwrov ayadov Kai in- 
mov tpéxetv Adéyomev. 

Sextus Empiricus (adv. Mathem. 
Vii. p. 269-282) gives a different vein 
of reasoning respecting predication,— 
yet a view which illustrates this doc- 
trine of Antisthenes. Sextus does not 
require that all predication shall be 
restricted to identical predication: but 
he maintains that you_cannot define 
any general word. To define, he 
says, is to enunciate the essence of 
that which is defined. But when 
you define Man—‘‘a mortal, rational 
animal, capable of reason and know- 
ledge ’—you give only certain attri- 
butes of Man, which go along with 
the essence—you do not give the 
essence itself. If you enumerate even 
all the accompaniments Schlepat debate 
you will still fail to tell me what the 
essence of Man is; which is what I 
desire to know, and what you profess 
to do by your definition. It is useless 
to enumerate accompaniments, until 

ou explain to me what the essence 
is which they accompany. 

These are ingenious objections, which 
seem to me quite valid, if you assume 
the logical subject to be a real, abso- 
lute essence, apart from all or any of 
its predicates. And this is a frequent 
illusion, favoured even by many logi- 
cians. We enunciate the subject first, 
then the predicate; and because the 
subject can be conceived after abstrac- 
tion of this, that, or the other pre- 
dicates— we are apt to imagine that it 
may be conceived without all or any 
of the predicates. But this is an illu- 
sion. If you suppress all predicates, 


the subject or supposed substratum 
vanishes along with them : just as the 
Genus vanishes, if you suppress all the 
different species of it. 

_ Scais-tu au moins ce que c'est que 
Jamatitre? Trés-bien. .. Parexemple, 
cette pierre est grise, est d’une telle 
forme, a ses trois dimensions ; elle est 

ésante et divisible. Eh bien (dit le 
Sirien), cette chose qui te paroit étre 
divisible, pésante, et zrise, me dirois tu 
bien ce que cest? ‘Lu vois quelques 
attributs : mais le fond de la chose, le 
connois tu? Non, dit Pautre. Tu ne 
scais donc point ce agus cest que la 
matiére.” (Voltaire, Micromégas, c. 7.) 

“Le fond de la chose”—the Din 
an sich—is nothing but the name itself, 
divested of every fraction of meaning: 
it is titwlus sine ve. But the name 
being familiar, and having been always 
used with a meaning, still appears in- 
vested with much of the old emotional 
associations, even though it has been 
stripped of all its meaning by successive 
acts of abstraction. If you subtract 
from four, 1+1+1+1, there will re- 
main zero. But by abstracting, from 
the subject man, all its predicates, real 
and possible, you cannot reduce it to 
zero. The name man always remains, 
and appears by old association to carry 
with it some meaning—though the 
meaning can no longer be defined. 

This illusion is well poe out in a 
valuable passayre of Cabanis (Du Degré 
de Certitude de la Médecine, p. 61) :-—~ 

“Je pourrois d’ailleurs demander ce 
qu’on entend par la nature et les causes 
premiéres des maladies. Nous con- 
noissons de leur nature, ce que les 
faits en manifestent. Nous savons, par 
exemple, qne la fitvre produit tels et 
tels changements : ou plut6t, c'est par 
ces changements qu’elle se montre 4 nos 
yeux: c'est par eux seuls gwelle existe 
pour nous. Quand un homme tousse, 
crache du sang, respire avec peine, 
ressent une douleur de cété, ale pouls 
plus vite et plus dur, la peau plus 
chaude que dans I’état naturel—l’on 
dit qu'il est attaqué d’une pleurésie. 
Mais qu’est ce donc qu'une plewrésie ? 
On vous répliquera que c’est une ma- 
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Stilpon (like Antisthenes,as I have remarked above) seems to 
have had in his mind a type of predication, similar ,,. Moulty of 
to the type of reasoning which Aristotle laid down in undorstand- 
the syllogism: such that the form of the proposition samme pred 
should be itself a guarantee for the truth of what was Salone 
affirmed. Throughout the ancient philosophy, es- more than, 
pecially in the more methodised debates between the °"°™ Nees 
Academics and Sceptics on one side, and the Stoics on the other 
—what the one party affirmed and the other party denied, was, 
the existence of a Criterion of Truth: some distinguishable 
mark, such as falsehood could not possibly carry. To find this 
infallible mark in propositions, Stilpon admitted none except 
identical. While agreeing with Antisthenes, that no predicate 
could belong to a subject different from itself, he added a new 
argument, by pointing out that predicates applied to one subject 
were also applied to many other subjects. Now if the predicates 
belonged to one, they could not (in his view) belong to the 
others: and therefore they did not really belong to any. He 
considered that predication involved either identity or special 
and exclusive implication of the predicate with the subject. 

Stilpon was not the first who had difliculty in explaining to 
himself how one and the same predicate could be jrnatogous 
applied to many different subjects. The difficulty ee 
had already been set forth in the Platonic Par- tonic Par. 
menidés.: How can the Form (Man, White, Good, ™enidés. 
&c.) be present at one and the same time in many distinet indi- 


ladie, dans laquelle tous, on presque 
tous, cesaccidents se trouvent combings. 
Sil en manque wu ou plusieurs, co n'est 
point la pleurdsie, du moins la vraie 
pleurésic essenticile des écoles,  Crat 
done le concours de ces acctdents qut to 
constitue. Le mot pleurdate ne fatt que 
les retracer d'une nucniére plus courte, 
Ce mot west pus un ctre par lutememe : 
il exprime une abstraction de l’esprit, 
et réveillo parun seul trait. toutes: les 
images d’un assez grand trublean, 

“ Alnsi lorsque, non content de eon- 
noitre une milludto par ce qwvelle offre 
& NOs Sens, par ce qui seul la constitue, 
et sans quoi cle n’oxisteroit: pas, cous 
clenueniez encore quelle cat aa nature onelle- 
méme, quelle eat son easenceclest comme at 
vous demandies quelle est la natura ow 
UVessence d'un mot, dune pure abstrac- 


tion. TI n’y a done pas beaucoup de. 
justesse A dire, d'un air de triomphe, 
que les midecing ignorent méme la 
nature de la flavre, at que sans cease 
Is apisaent dans des cireonstances, ov 
muunient des Instruments, dont J'essoney 
leur ext inconnne.” 

1 Plato, Parmoenidés, p. 181. 

babe also Philébus, } 5, and Stall- 
mum's Proleg. to the Parmenidas, 
pp. 4-47, The long commentary of 
Proklus (v, 100-110. pp. 670-682 of 
the cdition of Stallbaum) amply attests 
the éuaKoAcay of the problem, 

The argument of Parmenidés (in 
the dialogue called Parmenidés) is 
applied to the Platonic 8) and to ré 
percxovra. But the argument is just as 
much applicable to attributes, genera, 
fpucies : te all goneral predicates, 


Com- 
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viduals? It cannot be present asa whole in each: nor can it 
be divided, and thus present partly in one, partly in another. 
How therefore can it be present at all in any of them? In 
other words, how can the One be Many, and how can the Many 
be One? Of this difficulty (as of many others) Plato presents no 
solution, either in the Parmenidés or anywhere else.1 Aristotle 
alludes to several contemporaries or predecessors who felt it. 
Stilpon reproduces it in his own way. It is avery real difficulty, 
requiring to be dealt with by those who lay down a theory of 
predication ; and calling upon them to explain the functions of 
general propositious, and the meaning of general terms. 

Menedémus the Eretrian, one among the hearers and admirers 
Menedémus Of Stilpon, combined even more than Stilpon the 
disallowed attributes. of the Cynic with those of the Megaric. 
all negative . . 
redica- He was fearless in character, and uncontrouled in 
neers speech, delivering harsh criticisms without regard to 
offence given: he was also a great master of ingenious dialectic 
and puzzling controversy.* His robust frame, grave deportment, 
and simplicity of life, inspired great respect; especially as he 
occupied a conspicuous position, and enjoyed political influence 
at Eretria. He is said to have thought meanly both of Plato and 
Xenokrates. We are told that Menedémus, like Antisthenes and 
Stilpon, had doctrines of his own on the subject of predication. 
He disallowed all negative propositions, admitting none but 
affirmative: moreover even of the affirmative propositions, he 
disallowed all the hypothetical, approving only the simple and 
categorical.? 

It is impossible to pronounce confidently respecting these doc- 
trines, without knowing the reasons upon which they were 
grounded. Unfortunately these last have not been transmitted 
to us. But we may be very sure that there were reasons, suffi- 
cient or insufficient: and the knowledge of those reasons would 
have enabled us to appreciate more fully the state of the Greek 


1 Aristot. Physic. i. 2, 185, b. 26-36. This is a remarkable evidence of 
Lykophron and some others anterior the difficulty arising, even in_ these 
to Aristotle proposed to elude the diffi- early days of logic, about the logical 
culty, by ceasing to use the substantive function of the copula, 
verb as copula in predication : instead 2Diog. L. ii. 127-184. Fv yap Kat 
of saying Swxpdrns éorri Acuxds, they émexdmrys Kal mappyoraonis. | 
said either Zwxparns Acveds, simply, 3 Diog. L. ii. 134, 
Or Lwxpdrns AeAevKwTAL. 
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mind, in respect to logical theory, in and before the year 300 
B.O. 

Another doctrine, respecting knowledge and definition, is as- 
cribed by Aristotle to “the disciples of Antisthenes Distinction 
and other such uninstructud persons”: it is also cones. 
canvassed by Plato in the Thewtétus,’ without speci- between f 
fying its author, yet probably having Antisthenes in eel eta 
view. As far as we can make out a doctrine which aces eae 
both these authors recite as opponents, briefly and in jects unde- 
their own way, it is as follows :—“ Objects nrust be Ruane 
distinguished into—1. Simple or primary ; and 2. Compound or 
secondary combinations of these simple elements. This last 
class, the compounds, may be explained or defined, because you 
can enumerate the component elements. By such analysis, and 
by the definition founded thereupon, you really come to know 
them—describe them—predicate about them, But the first class, 
the simple or primary objects, can only be perceived by sense 
and named: they cannot be analysed, defined, or known. You 
can only predicate about them that they are like such and such 
other things: ¢9., stlver, you cannot say what it is in itself, but 
only that it is like tin, or like something else. There may thus 
be a ratio and a definition of any compound object, whether it be 
an object of perception or of conception : because one of the 
component elements will serve as Matter or Subject of the pro- 
position, and the other as Form or Predicate, But there can be 
no definition of any one of the component elements separately 
taken : because there is neither Matter nor Form, to become the 
Subject and Predicate of a defining proposition.” 

This opinion, ascribed to the followers of Antisthenes, is not in 
harmony with the opinion ascribed by Aristotle to Antisthenes 
himself (viz., That no propositions, except identical propositions, 
were admissible) : and we are led to suspect that the first opinion 
must have been understood or qualified by its author in some 
manner not now determinable. But the second opinion, drawing 
a marked logical distinction between simple and complex Objects, 
has some interest from the criticisms of Plato and Aristotle: 
both of whom select, for the example illustrating the opinion, the 


1 Plato, Theatat, pp. 201-202, Aristotel. Metaph. H. 1043, b. 22. 
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syllable—as the compound made up of two or more letters which 
are its simple constituent elements. 

Plato refutes the doctrine, but in a manner not so much to 
prove its untruth, as to present it for a verbal incon- 


Lae o gruity. How can you properly say (he argues) that 
this doc- you know the compound AB, when you know neither 


A nor B separately? Now it may be incongruous to 
restrict in this manner the use of the words know—knowledge : 
but the distinction between the two cases is not denied by Plato. 
Antisthenes said—“I feel a simple sensation (A or B) and -can 
name it, but I do not know it: I can affirm nothing about it 
in itself, or about its real essence, But the compound AB I do 
know, for I know its essence: I can affirm about it that ¢ as 
compounded of A and B, and this is its essence.” Here is a real 
distinction: and Plato’s argument amounts only to affirming 
that it is an incorrect use of words to call the compound known, 
when the component elements are not known. Unfortunately 
the refutation of Plato is not connected with any declaration of 
his own counter-doctrine, for Theeetétus ends in a result purely 
negative. , 

Aristotle, in his comment on the opinion of Antisthenes, makes 
us understand better what it really is :—“ Respecting 


yee ae simple essences (A or B), I cannot tell what they 
upon the really are: but I can tell what they are like or 


unlike, 2.¢, I can compare them with other essences, 
simple or compound. But respecting the compound AB, I can 
tell what it really is: its essence is, to be compounded of A and 





B. And this I call knowing or knowledge.”* The distinction 


w 


1 Plato, Thestét, ut supra. 

2 Aristot. Metaphys. H. 1043, b. 24- 
32, with the Scholia, p. 774, b. Br. 

Mr. J. S. Mili observes, Syst. of 
Logic, i. 5, 6, p. 116, ed. 9:—‘*‘ There 
is still another exceptional case, in 
which, though the predicate is the 
name of a class, yet in predicating it 
we affirm nothing but resemblance: 
the class being founded not on resem- 
blance in any given particular, but on 
general unanalysable resemblance. The 
classes in question are those into which 
our simple sensations, or other simple 
feelings, are divided. Sensations of 
white, forinstance, are classed together, 


not because we can take them to pieces, 
and say, they are alike in this, not alike 
in that, but because we feel them to 
be alike altogether, though in different 
degrees. When therefore I say—The 
colour I saw yesterday was a white 
colour, or, The sensation I feel is one 
of tightness—in both cases the attribute 
I affirm of the colour or of the other 
sensation is mere resemblance: simple 
likeness to sensations which I have had 
before, and which have had that name 
bestowed upon them. The names of 
feelings, like other concrete goneral 
names, are connotative: but they con- 
note a mere resemblance. When pre- 
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here taken by Antisthenes (or by his followers) is both real and 
useful: Plato docs not contest it: while Aristotle distinctly 
acknowledges it, only that among the simple items he ranks both 
Percepta and Concepta. 

Monimus a Syracusan, and Krates a Theban, with his wife 
Hipparchia,' were successors of Diogenes in the Cynic peter dre. 
vein of philosophy : together with several others of clan Cynics 
less note. Both Monimus and Krates are said to myecuimes 
have been persons of wealthy condition? yet their Bipparchia 
minds were so powerfully affected by what they saw of Diogenes, 
that they followed his example, renounced their wealth, and 
threw themselves upon a life of poverty ; with nothing beyond 
the wallet and the threadbare cloak, but with fearless indepen- 
dence of character, free censure of every one, and indifference to 
opinion. “TI choose as my country” (said Krates) “poverty and 
low esteem, which fortune cannot assail: I am the fellow- 
citizen. of Diogenes, whom the snares of envy cannot reach.” 3 
Krates is said to have admonished every one, whether they 
invited it or not: and tu have gone unbidden from house toe 


dicated of any Individual feelings, the 
information they convey is that of its 
likeness to the other feclings which we 
have beon accustomed to call by the 
same name,” 

1 Hipparchia was a native of Ma- 
ronela in Thrace; born in a conside. 
Table station, and beloneing to an opi. 
lent family. She came to Athens with 
her brother Métrokles, and hen bath 
Theophrastus and Kratesw, Both she 
and her brother became impressed with 
the strongest admiration for Krates: 
for his mode of life, as well ag fer his 
discourses and doetrine, Rejecting 
various wealthy suitors, she insisted 
upon becoming his wife, both against 
his will and against the will of her 
parents. Ber resolute enthusiasm over. 
came the roluctanes of both. Sha 
adopted fully his hard life, poor fare, 
and threadbare cloak. she passed her 
days in the same discourses and eautra- 
versies, indifferent te the taunts which 
were addressed to her for having relin- 
quished the forminine occupations of 
spinning and weaving. Diogenes 
Laerting found many striking dicta 
or replies ascribed to her (@AAa puple 
tis pidogddov, vi. 96-98) He gives 


in allusion made to her by the con. 
temporary comic poct Menander, who 
(as Lo before observed) handled tha 
Gynica of his time as Aristophanes, 
Kupolis, &c., had handled Sokrates.— 


sale yap rplBwar tyove 
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Kat thryarey efchin’ éxctvas, ag abn 

autos, cre neipd Sols rpeanov’ hudpas. 
vi. 98, 

— BDiog, GL. vi. 8288. Mévinos § Raed 

Sext. imp, adv. Mathem, vil. 48-88. 

About Krates, Plutarch, De Vit. 
Acre Alieno, 7, p, B81 ¥, 

# Ding. La vi. 98. dyew 88 rarpida 
ddotiay Te Ka, tevlay, avadwra TH TU nm? 
Kate-Atoyeraus clvat woAlrny dventpou- 
Acwrou déave, "Phe parody or verses 
of Kratos, whont his city of Porn (the 
Wallet), vi. 85, are very spirited: 


Ilypy ree wedts dori pdow dvi otvoms 
Tup@, &, 

Rrates composed a collection of philo« 

sophicatl Epintles, which Dicgenc: pro. 

nounces to be excellent, and evan to 

resernble greatly the style of Plate 

(vi. 98). 
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house for the purpose of exhortation. His persistence in this 
practice became so obtrusive that he obtained the title of “ the 
Door-Opener”.t This feature, common to several other Cynics, 
exhibits an approximation to the missionary character of So- 
krates, as described by himself in the Platonic Apology : a feature 
not found in any of the other eminent heads of philosophy— 
neither in Plato nor in Aristotle, Zeno, or Epikurus. 

Among other hearers of Krates, who carried on, and at the 

same time modified, the Cynic discipline, we have to 

Zeno of : See : 
Kitiumin mention Zeno, of Kitium in Cyprus, who became 
Cyprus. celebrated as the founder of the Stoic sect. In him 
the Cynic, Megaric, and Herakleitean tendencies may be said to 
have partially converged, though with considerable modifica- 
tions :2 the ascetic doctrines (without the ascetic practices or 
obtrusive forwardness) of the Cynics—and the logical subtleties 
of the others. He blended them, however, with much of new 
positive theory, both physical and cosmological. His composi- 
tions were voluminous ; and those of the Stoic Chrysippus, after 
him, were still more numerous. The negative and oppugning 
function, which in the fourth century B.c. had been directed by 
the Megarics against Aristotle, was in the third century B.c. 
transferred to the Platonists, or Academy represented by Arke- 
silaus: whose formidable dialectic was brought to bear upon the 
Stoic and Epikurean schools—both of them positive, though 
greatly opposed to each other. 


ARISTIPPUS. 


Along with Antisthenes, among the hearers and companions of 
Sokrates, stood another Greek of very opposite dispositions, yet 
equally marked and original— Aristippus of Kyréné. The 
stimulus of the Sokratic method, and the novelty of the topics on 
which it was brought to bear, operated forcibly upon both, 


1 Diog. L. vi. 86. exadretro 5 Oupe-~ Enpist. 29. 
wavotkTns, dia 7d eis wagav elorévas 2 Numenius ap. Huseb, Prap. Evang. 
olxiav xal vovOeretv. Compare Seneca, xiv. 5. . 
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prompting each of them to theorise in his own way on the best 
plan of life. 

Aristippus, a Kyrenean of easy circumstances, having heard 
of the powerful ascendancy exercised by Sokrates Aristippus- 
over youth, came to Athens for the express purpose ‘if charac. 
of seeing him, and took warm interest in his conver- doctrine. 
sation. He set great value upon mental cultivation and accom- 
plishments ; but his habits of life were inactive, easy, and 
luxurious. Upon this last count, one of the most interesting 
_ chapters in the Xenophontic Memorabilia reports an interrogative 
lecture addressed to him by Sokrates, in the form of dialogue.? 

Sokrates points out to Aristippus that mankind may be dis- 
tributed into two classes: 1. Those who have trained piscourse of 
themselves to habits of courage, energy, bodily Sekrates | 
strength, and command over their desires and appe- tippus. 
tites, together with practice in the actual work of life:—these are 
the men who become qualified to rule, and who do actually rule. 
2. The rest of mankind, inferior in these points, who have no 
choice but to obey, and who do obey.?~—~Men. of the first or ruling 
class possess all the advantages of life: they perform great 
exploits, and enjoy a full measure of delight and happiness, so 
far as human. circumstances admit. Men of the second class are 
no better than slaves, always liable to suffer, and often actually 
suffering, ill-treatment and spoliation of the worst kind, To 
which of these classes (Sokrates asks Aristippus) do you calculate 
on belonging—and for which do you seek to qualify yourself ?—~ 
To neither of them (replies Aristippus). I do not wish to share 
the lot of the subordinate multitude: but I have no relish for a 
life of command, with all the fatigues, hardships, perils, &., 
which are inseparable from it. I prefer a middle course: I wish 
neither to rule, nor to be ruled, but to be a freeman: and I con- 
sider freedom as the best guarantee for happiness.* I desire only 


1 Plutarch (De Curiositate, p. 616 A $Xen. Memor. ii. 1, 1 seq, ov 
says that Aristippus intormed himself, pay Saws ixavds dorrat x rev 8a 
at the Olympic games, from Ischo- Snes mid" dvruroujoera apxyis— rods 
machus respecting the influence of dpxinovs. | . ; 
Sokrates. — Xen. Mem. ii. jy 11. GAA elvat 

2 See the first chapter ofthe Second ris por Soxei pdon rovrwy d8ds, fy 
Book of the Memorabilia. repopa Babiger, ote d' dpyis, otra 

I give an abstract of the principal 8:4 SovAcias, AAG be" cAevOepias, Frrep 
see for the dialogue, not a literal uddvora mpis cvdaimoviay dye, 
ranslaticn, 
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to pass through life as easily and pleasantly as possible.\— Which 
of the two do you consider to live most pleasantly, the rulers or 
the ruled? asks Sokrates.—I do not rank myself with either 
(says Aristippus): nor do I enter into active duties of citizenship 
anywhere: I pass from one city to another, but everywhere as a 
stranger or non-citizen.—Your scheme is impracticable (says 
Sokrates). You cannot obtain security in the way that you pro- 
pose. You will find yourself suffering wrong and distress along 
with the subordinates *—and even worse than the subordinates : 
for a stranger, wherever he goes, is less befriended and more 
exposed to injury than the native citizens. You will be sold into 
slavery, though you are fit for no sort of work: and your 
master will chastise you until you become fit for work.—But 
(replies Aristippus) this very art of ruling, which you consider 
to be happiness,? is itself a hard life, a toilsome slavery, not only 
stripped of enjoyment, but full of privation and suffering. <A 
man must be a fool to embrace such discomforts of his own 
accord.—It is that very circumstance (says Sokrates), that he 
does-embrace them of his own accord—which renders them 
endurable, and associates them with feelings of pride and dignity. 
They are the price paid beforehand, for a rich reward to come. 
He who goes through labour and self-denial, for the purpose of 
gaining good friends or subduing enemies, and for the purpose of 
acquiring both mental and bodily power, so that he may manage 
his own. concerns well and may benefit both his friends and his 
country—such a man will be sure to find his course of labour 
pleasurable. He will pass his life in cheerful* satisfaction, not 
only enjoying his own esteem and admiration, but also extolled 
and envied by others. On the contrary, whoever passes his 
earlier years in immediate pleasures and indolent ease, will 


_ i Xen. Mem. ii.1, 9. éuavrov rotvuy 
TaTTwW eis Tovs BovdAonévous J paora 
kai néovora Booreveuv. 

en. Mem. ii. 1, 12. et wévror ev av- 
Opwrous Gy wire dpyew akidoes pyre 
apxXecOar, mire Tous apxovras éxov 
Oeparetoas, otwatl oe opay as eéi- 
OTaVTOL OL Kpeirroves TOUS Wrrovas Kat 
Kou Kat idia KAaiovras Kabioayres, ws 
Sovrous xp7oGae. 
t follows is yet more emphatic, 
about the unjust oppression of rulers, 


ng the suffering on the part of sub- 
ects. 
g 3Xen. Mem. ii. 31, 17. "Adda 
yap, & Zwxpares, ot ais Thy Bagcdckhy 
TéEXYHY TWadevdmevor, a Soxais moe ov 
voice evdamoviay elvac, 

Compare Memor. ii. 8, 4. 

Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 19. mids otk 
oveobar py TovTous Kal movely Hnddws 
cig Ta TOLAUTA, Kat Cav ebdpatvoudvous, 
ayanevous pev éavrods, erawvoupnevous 
58 Kal Cyroupevovs Urd ray GAAwY 5 
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acquire no lasting benefit either in mind or body. He will have 
a soft lot at first, but his future will be hard and dreary?. 

Sokrates enforces his lecture by reciting to Aristippus the 
memorable lecture or apologue, which the Sophist choice of 
Prodikus was then delivering in lofty diction to Héraklés. 
numerous auditors*—the fable still known as the Choice of 
Héraklés. Virtue and Pleasure (the latter of the two being here 
identified with Evil or Vice) are introduced as competing for 
the direction of the youthful Héraklés. Hach sets forth her case, 
in dramatic antithesis. Pleasure is introduced as representing 
altogether the gratification of the corporeal appetites and the 
love of repose: while Virtue replies by saying, that if youth be 
employed altogether in pursuing such delights, at the time when 
the appetites are most vigorous—the result) will be nothing but 
fatal disappointment, accompanied with entire loss of the different, 
and superior pleasures available in mature years and in old age, 
Youth is the season of labour: the physical appetites must be 
indulged sparingly, and only at the call of actual want: aceom- 
plishments of body and mind must be acquired in that season, 
which will enable the mature man to perform in after life vreat 
and glorious exploits. He will thus realise the highest of all 
human delights—the love of his friends and the admiration of his. 
countrymen—the sound of his own praises and the reflexion 
upon his own deserts. At the price of a youth passed in labour 
and self-denial, he will secure the fullest measure of mature and 
attainable happiness. 

“It is worth your while, Aristippus” (says Sokrates, in con- 
cluding this lecture), “to bestow some reflexion on what is to 
happen in the latter portions of your life.” 

This dialogue (one of the most interesting remnants of anti- 
quity, and probably reported by Xenophon from actual nustration 
hearing) is valuable in reference not only to Aristip- ee 
pus, but also to Sokrates himself, Many recent Sokrates 
historians of philosophy describe Sokrates and Plato Gand a 
as setting up an idea of Virtue or Good Absolute (i.e, Evil 


- ee Mem. fi. 1, 20, cited from i xen. Mem. ui 1, 21-84. dv re ovy- 
picharmus:— = , pappare re wept ‘“Hpaxrgdovs, Sirep Bt 
Mh Ta Madaxd peo, wh Ta oKArip’ Ms mAslorou dmidelerurai~pleyahuore. 
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having no essential reference to the happiness or security of the 
agent or of any one else) which they enforce—and an idea of 
Vice or Evil Absolute (2.¢. having no essential reference to suffer- 
ing or peril, or disappointment, either of the agent or of any one 
else) which they denounce and discommend—and as thereby re- 
futing the Sophists, who are said to have enforced Virtue and 
denounced Vice only relatively—z.e. in consequence of the bearing 
of one and the other upon the security and happiness of the agent 
or of others. Whether there be any one doctrine or style of 
preaching which can be fairly ascribed to the Sophists as a class, 
I will not again discuss here: but I believe that the most eminent 
among them, Protagoras and Prodikus, held the language here 
ascribed to them. But it is a mistake to suppose that upon this 
point Sokrates was their opponent. The Xenophontic Sokrates 
(a portrait more resembling reality than the Platonic) always 
holds this same language: the Platonic Sokrates not always, yet 
often. In the dialogue between Sokrates and Aristippus, as well 
as in the apologue of Prodikus, we see that the devotion of the 
season of youth to indulgence and inactive gratification of appe- 
tite, is blamed as productive of ruinous consequences—as entail- 
ing loss of future pleasures, together with a state of weakness 
which leaves no protection against future suffering ; while great 
care is taken to show, that though laborious exercise is demanded 
during youth, such labour will be fully requited by the increased 
pleasures and happiness of after life. The pleasure of being 
praised, and the pleasure of seeing good deeds performed by one’s 
self, are especially insisted on. On this point both Sokrates and 
Prodikus concur.! © 
If again we compare the Xenophontic Sokrates with the 
Compadivon Platonic Sokrates, we shall find that the lecture of the 
ofthe Xeno- former to Aristippus coincides sufficiently with the 
hontic $0 theory laid down by the latter in the dialogue Prota- 
yee oe goras ; to which theory the Sophist Protagoras is re- 
‘ - presented as yielding a reluctant adhesion. But we 
shall find also that it differs materially from the doctrine main- 


1Xenoph. Mem. ii. 1, 31. 70d mémore ceavrijs épyov addy TeO daca... . 
8¢ mavrwy ndioroy axovoparos, emalvou Ta pay ybea év tH vedryte Stadpa~ 
geavris, avicoos «el, Kai Tov’ mavrwv pdvres, Ta S€ xarerd es TO yHpas arodd- 
noitorov Gedmaros abdaros’ ovSéy yap jmevot. 
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tained by Sokrates in the Platonic Gorgias. Nay, if we follow 
the argument addressed by the Xenophontic Sokrates to Aristip- 
pus, we perceive that it is in substance similar to that which the 
Platonic dialogue Gorgias puts in the mouth of the rhetor Polus 
and the politician Kalliklés. The Xenophontic Sokrates distri- 
butes men into two classes—the rulers and the ruled: the former 
strong, well-armed, and well-trained, who enjoy life at the ex- 
pense of the submission and suffering of the latter : the former 
committing injustice, the latter enduring injustice, He inipresses 
upon Aristippus the misery of being confounded with the suffer- 
ing many, and exhorts him to qualify himself by a laborious 
apprenticeship for enrolment among the ru ing few. If we read 
the Platonic Gorgias, we shall see that this is the same strain in 
which Pélus and Kalliklés address Sokrates, when they invite 
him to exchange philosophy for rhetoric, and to qualify himself 
for active political life. “Unless you acquire these econ plish- 
ments, you will be helpless and defenceless against inj wy an 
insult from others: while, if you acquire them, you will raise 
yourself to political influence, and will exercise power over others, 
thus obtaining the fullest measure of enjoyment which Tife 
affords : see the splendid position to which the Macedonian 
usurper Archelaus has recently exalted himself? Philosophy is 
useful, when studied in youth for a short time as preface to pro- 
fessional and political apprenticeship: but if a man perseveres 
in it and makes it the occupation of life, he will not only be use- 
less to others, but unable to protect himself; he will be exposed 
to suffer any injustice which the well-trained and powerful men 
may put upon him.” To these exhortations of Pélus and Kalli- 
klés Sokrates replies by admitting their case as true matter of 
fact. “I know that Iam exposed to such insults and injuries : 
but my life is just and innocent. If I suffer, I shall suffer 
wrong: and those who do the wrong will thereby inflict. wpon 
themselves a greater mischief than they inflict wpon. me. Doing 
wrong is worse for the agent than suffering wrong.” 

There is indeed this difference between the Xenophontie 


1 Plato, Gorgias, pp. 466-470-486, Bovanras, Kal val pa Ala ov ye Oapiay 

’Plato, Gorgias, PP. 508-500-521- wardtar rhy Mis media Leos 
527 C Kai dacdy ria ood Karappovi- ovddy yap Scurbw mecoe, dav r@ bre Fe 
Oa ws dwvoyjrov, Kai mpomnracioas, tay Kadbs kayatlds, aoKay aperyy. 
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Sokrates in his address to Aristippus, and the Pla- 


tic Sokrates tonic Kalliklés in his exhortation to Sokrates: That 


talking to 
Aristippus 
—Kallikles 


whereas Kalliklés proclaims and even vindicates it 


in Platonic 28 natural justice and right, that the strong should 


Gorgias. 


gratify their desires by oppressing and despoiling the 


weak—the Xenophontic Sokrates merely asserts such oppression 
as an actual fact, notorious and undeniable, without either approv- 
ing or blaming it. Plato, constructing an imaginary conversation 
with the purpose that Sokrates shall be victorious, contrives 
intentionally and with dramatic consistency that the argument 
of Kalliklés shall be advanced in terms so invidious and revolting 
that no one else would be bold enough to speak it out :? which 
contrivance was the more necessary, as Sokrates is made not only 
to disparage the poets, rhetors, and most illustrious statesmen of 
historical Athens, but to sustain a thesis in which he admits himself 
to stand alone, opposed to aristocrats as well as democrats.2 Yet 
though there is this material difference in the manner of hand- 
ling, the plan. of life which the Xenophontic Sokrates urges upon 
* Aristippus, and the grounds upon which he enforces it, are really 
the same as those which Kalliklés in the Platonic Gorgias urges 
upon Sokrates. “Labour to qualify yourself for active political 
power ”—is the lesson addressed in the one case to a wealthy man 
who passed his life in ease and indulgence, in the other case to a 
poor man who devoted himself to speculative debate on general 
questions, and to cross-examination of every one who would listen 
and answer. The man of indulgence, and the man of specula- 
tion,* were both of them equally destitute of those active energies, 


1 If we read the conversation alleged 
by Thucydides (v. 94-105-112) to have 
taken place between the Athenian 

enerals and the executive council of 
elos, just before the siege of that 
island by the Athenians, we shall see 
that this same language js held by the 
Athenians. ‘“‘You, the Melians, being 
much weaker, must submit to us who 
are much stronger; this is the universal 
law and necessity of nature, which we 
are not the first to introduce, but only 
follow out, as others have done before 
us, and will do after us. Submit—or 
it will be worse for you. No middle 
course, or neutrality, is open to you.” 
2 Plato, Gorgias, pp. 482-487-492, 
3 Plato, Gorgias, pp. 472-521. 


4 Tf we read the treatise of Plutarch, 
Tlepi Srwckwy évoyriwudtwv (Cc. 2-3, p. 
1088 C-D), we shall see that the Stoic 
writers, Zeno, Kleanthes, Chrysippas, 
Diogenes, Antipater, all of them 
earnestly recommended a life of active 
citizenship and laborious political duty, 
as incumbent upon philosophers not 
less than upon others; and that they 
treated with contempt a life of literary 
leisure and speculation. Chrysippus 
explicitly declared ovdév Siapdpew rov 
cxodkagriKoy Biov rov ydovuxov, %. ¢. 
that the speculative philosopher who 
kept aloof from pee activity, was 
in substance a follower of Epikurus. 
Tacitus holds much the same language 
(Hist. iv. 5) when he says about 
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which were necessary to confer power over others, or even security 
against oppression by others. 

In the Xenophontic dialogue, Aristippus replies to Sokrates 
that the apprenticeship enjoined upon him is too hangup 
laborious, and that the exercise of power, itself Bole By is 
laborious, has no charm for him. WHe desires a whine ame 
middle course, neither to oppress nor to be oppressed: of life. 
neither to command, nor to be commanded—like Otanes among 
the seven Persian conspirators. He keeps clear of political 
obligation, and seeks to follow, as much as he can, his own indi- 
vidual judgment. Though Sokrates, in the Xenophontic dia- 

logue, is made to declare this middle course impossible, yet it is 
substantially the same as what the Platonic Sokrates in the 
Gorgias aspires to:—moreover the same as what the real Sokrates 
at Athens both pursued as far as he could, and declared. to he the 
only course consistent with his security.?. The Platonic Sokrates 
in the Gorgias declares emphatically that no man can hope to 
take active part in the government of a country, unless he be 
heartily identified in spirit with the ethical and political system 
of the country : unless he not merely professes, but: actually and 
sincerely shares, the creed, doctrines, tastes, and modes of appre- 
ciation prevalent among the citizens.8 Whoever is deficient in 
this indispensable condition, must be content “to mind his own 
business and to abstain from active meddling with public affairs”. 
This is the course which the Platonic Sokrates clains both for 


Helvidius Priscus:—“ingenium il- 
lustre altioribus studiis juvonis admo- 
dum dedit: non, ut pleriquoe, ut nomine 
magnifico segne otium velaret, sed quo 
constantior adversus fortuita rempub- 
licam capesseret,” d&c. 

The contradiction which Plutarch 
notes is, that these vory Stoic philoso- 
phers (Chrysippus and tho others) who 
affected to despise all modes of Life 
except active civic duty—were them- 
selves, all, men of literary leisure, spend- 
ing their lives away from their native 
cities, in writing and talking philoso- 
phy. The same might have been said 
about Sokrates and Plato (except ag 
to leaving their native cities), both of 


2 Plato, Apol. 8o. p. 82 AL iSc- 
reve, GAA eH Snmooteverr. * 

3 Plato, Gorgias, pp. 610-613. Ts 
oby wor’ dari réxyy Tis raparKeuys 
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ondiror et wou Soxet Prep cuol. epoi pev 
yap 8oKet H8e+ ] avrov apxerw Scuy ev 
TH woke A Kol rupavvety, y ris wrap. 
xovons modtrelag éraipory elva, (This 
18 exitetly the language whieh Sokrates 
ie 5 Aristippus, Xenoph. Memor. 
ii, 1, 12. 

bs dy, sion ¢ Oy, rabra Weyor wai 
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whom incurred the same reproach for Seoméry (510 D). od yap piuunriy Sec 
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to Aristippus. 


(518 B). 
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ae the philosopher generally *: it is also the course 
sarge esse. for hiniself, under the different title of 


a middle way between the extortion of the ruler and the suffer- 
ine of the subordinate. Amd the argument of Sokrates that no 
middle way is possible—far from refuting Aristippus (as Xeno- 
phon says that it did) ° is founded upon an incorrect assumption - 
had it been correct, neither literature nor philosophy could have 
a ee since he talked incessantly and with every 
one, must of course have known. how to diversify his conversation 
and adapt it to each listener. Xenophon not only attests this 
generally,?.but has preserved the proofs of it in his 





ee Memorabilia — real conversations, reported though 
cae doubtless dressed up by himself. The conversations 
according to which he has preserved relate chiefly to piety and 
ie or the’ to the duties and proceedings of active life : and to 
peetER: the necessity of controuling the appetites: these he 


selected partly because they suited his proclaimed purpose of 
replying to the topics of indictment, partly because they were in 
harmony with his own idéal. Xenophon was a man of action, re- 
solute in mind and vigorous in body, performiny with credit the 
duties of the general as well as of the soldier. His heroes were 
men like Cyrus, Agesilaus, Ischomachus—warriors, horsemen, 
hunters, husbandmen, always engaged in active competition for | 
power, glory, or profit, and never shrinking from danger, fatigue, } 








instigation of his mother and relatives 

without, to pass from ampaynoosyvy to 

gtrAompaymoovvy, Which is described as 

achange forthe worse. Even in Xeno- 

phon (Memor. ili. 11, 16) Sokrates re- r 

cognises and jests upon his own ampay~ | 

poovry. | 
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Com- 


1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 526 C-D. 1 
avdpos 


pare Republic, vi. p. 496 D.) ; 
iduarov  aAAov TLVds, MaALTTA MeV, 
eywye dyet, & KaddAixders, prroaodov 
Fa avTod mpdfavros Kat ov tjoAvmpary~ 
povjoavros év TG Biw—Kat hy Kat oe 
avrimapaxad® (Sokrates to Kalliklés) 
émi rovrov Tov Biov. Upon these words 
Routh remarks: ‘““Respicitur inter hec 
verba ad Calliclis orationem, qué rerum 
civilium tractatio et wroAumpaynoovvn 
Socrati persuadentur,”—which is the 
same invitation as the Xenophontic 
Sokrates addresses to Aristippus. 


2 Xen. Mem. iii. 8, 1. Diogenes L. 
says (and it is probable enough, from 
radical difference of character) that 
Xenophon was adversely disposed to 
prole ae In respect to other per- "| 
sons also, Xenophon puts invidious : 
constructions (for which at any rate no 


Again, in Plat. Republ. viii. pp. 549 C, 
550 A, we read, that corruption of the 

irtuous character begins by invitations 
to the shy youth to depart from the 
pet plan of life followed by a virtuous 
ather (who 74 éavrod mpdrrec) and 
enter on a career of active political 
ambition. The youth is induced, by 


ground is shown) upon their purposes 
in questioning Sokrates: thus, in the 
dial ogue (i. 6) with the Sophist Anti- 
phon, he says that Antiphon questioned 

okrates in order to seduce away his 
companions (Mem. i. 6, 1). 


$ Xen. Mem. iv. 1, 2-3. 
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or privation. For a life of easy and unambitious indulgence, 
even though accompanied by mental and speculative activity— 
“homines ignava opera et philosopha& sententia”—he had no 
respect. It was on this side that the character of Aristippus 
certainly seemed to be, and probably really was, the most defec- 
tive. Sokrates employed the arguments the most likely to call 
forth within him habits of action—to render him mpuxrixarepov. } 
In talking with the presumptuous youth Glaukon, and with the 
diffident Charmides,? Sokrates used language adapted to correct 
the respective infirmities of each. In addressing Kritias and 
Alkibiades, he would consider it necessary not only to inculcate 
self-denial as to appetite, but to repress an exorbitance of ambi- 
tion. But in dealing with Aristippus, while insisting upon 
command of appetite and acquirement of active energy, he at the 
same time endeavours to kindle ambition, and the love of com- 
mand : he even goes so far as to deny the possibility of a middle 
course, and to maintain (what Kritias and Alkibiades4 would 
have cordially approved) that there was no alternative open, 
except between the position of the oppressive governors and that 
of the suffering subjects. Addressed to Aristippus, these topics 
were likely to thrust forcibly upon his attention the danger of 
continued indulgences during the earlier years of life, and the 
necessity, in view to his own future security, for training in 
habits of vigour, courage, self-command, endurance. 


‘1 Xenoph. Memor. iv. 5, 1. as dé 
Kat mpaxrixwrépous emote. rovs ouvdévras 
aire, viv a ToUTO AcEw, 

2 Xenoph. Mem. iii. capp. 6 and 7. 

3Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 15-18-24, 
Respecting the different tone and 
arguments employed by Sokrates, in 
his conversations with different per- 
sons, see & good passage in the Rhetor 
Aristeides, Orat. xlvi. ‘Yatp ray rerrd- 
poy, p. 161, Dindorf. 

4 We see from the first two chapters 
of the Memorabilia of Xenophon (as 
well as from tlie subsequent intimation 
of Aischines, in the oration against 
Timarchus, Pp. 173) how inuch stress 
was laid by the accusers of Sokrates on 
the fact that he had educated Kritias 
and Alkibiades ; and how the accusers 
alleged that his teaching tended to 
encourage the like exorbitant aspira- 
tions in others, dangerous to established 
authority, traditional, legal, © seapeaate 
divine. I donotdoubt (what Xenophon 


wore 


affirms) that Sokrates, when he con- 
versed with Kritias and Alkibiades 
held a very opposite language. But it 
was Otherwise when ho talked with 
mou of ease and indulgence without 
ambition, such as Aristippus. If Me- 
létus and Anytus could have put int 
evidence the conversation of Sokrates 
with Aristippus, many gata of it 
would have strengthenud their case 
against Nokrates before the Dikasts. 

e read in Xenophon (Mem. i. 2, 58) 
how the point was made to tell, that 
Sokrates often cited and commented 
on the passage of the Wiad (ii. 188) in 
which the Grecian chiefs, retiring from 
the agora to their ships, are described 
as being respectfully addrossed by 
Odyssous-—while the common soldiers 
are scolded and beaten by him, for the 
very same conduct: the relation which 
Sokrates here dwells on ag subsisting 
betweon of apxecot antl of apydpuervos, 
would favour the like colouring. 
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Xenophon notices briefly two other colloquies between Sokrates 
Conversa. , 2nd Aristippus. The latter asked Sokrates, ‘Do you 
tion be- know anything good ?” in order (says Xenophon) that 
tween So if Sokrates answered in the affirmative and gave as 


krates and 
Aristippus examples, health, wealth, strength, courage, bread, 


about the y F : 
Goodand &c., he (Aristippus) might show circumstances in 
Beautiul. which this same particular was evil; and might thus 
catch Sokrates in a contradiction, as Sokrates had caught him 
before. But Sokrates (svys Xenophon) far from seeking to fence 
with the question, retcrted it in such a way as to baffle the 
questioner, and at the same time to improve and instruct the 
by-standers.? “Do you ask me if I know anything good fora 
fever?—No. Or for ophthalmic distemper?—No. Or for 
hunger ?—No. Oh! then, if you mean to ask me, whether I 
know anything good, which is good for nothing—I reply that I 
neither know any such thing, nor care to know it.” 

Again, on another occasion Aristippus asked him—‘“Do you 
know anything beautiful?—Yes; many things.—Are they all 
like to each other?—No; they are as unlike as possible 
to each other—How then (continues Aristippus) can that 
which is unlike to the beautiful, be itself beautiful ?—EHasily 
enough (replies Sokrates); one man is beautiful for running ; 
another man, altogether unlike him, is beautiful for wrestling. 
A. shield which is beautiful for protecting your body, is altogether 
unlike to a javelin, which is beautiful for being swiftly and 
forcibly hurled—Your answer (rejoined Aristippus) is exactly 
the same as it was when I asked you whether you knew anything 
good.—Certainly (replies Sokrates). Do you imagine, that the 
Good is one thing, and the Beautiful another? Do you not 
know that all things are good and beautiful in relation to the 
same purpose? Virtue is not good in relation to one purpose, 
and beautiful in relation to another. Men are called both 
good and beautiful in reference to the same ends: the 


1Xenoph. Memor. iii. 8, 1. Both the same manner. See in particular 
Xenophon and some of his commen- his cross-examination of Euthydémus, 


tators censure this as a captious string 
of questions put by Aristippus—‘ cap- 
tiosas Aristippi questiunculas”. Such 
a criticism is preposterous, when we 
recollect that Sokrates was continually 
examining and questioning others in 


3 


reported by Xenophon, Memor. iv. 2; 
and many others like it, both in Xeno- 
phon and in Plato. 

2 Xenoph. Memor. iii. 8, 1. Bowdd- 
HEVvOS TOUS DuVOYTAs WHEeAdgiv. 
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bodies of men, in like manner: and all things which men 
use, are considered both good and beautiful, in consideration 
of their serving their ends well—Then (says Aristippus) 
a basket for carrying dung is beautiful?—To be sure 
(replied Sokrates), and a golden shicld is ugly; if the former 
be well made for doing its work, and the latter badly.—Do you 
then assert (asked Aristippus) that the same things are beautiful 
and ugly ?—Assuredly (replied Sokrates); and the same things 
are both good and evil. That which is good for hunger, is often 
bad for a fever: that which is good for a fever, is often bad for 
hunger. What is beautiful for running is often ugly for wrest- 
ling—and vice versd. All things are good and beautiful, in rela- 
tion to the ends which they serve well: all things are evil and 
ugly, in relation to the ends which they serve badly.” } 

These last cited colloquics also, between Sokrates and Aris- 
tippus, are among the most memorable remains of pomarks on 
Grecian philosophy: belonging to one of the years MS eenyoR: 
preceding 399 z.o., in which last year Sokrates Theory of 
perished. Here (as in the former dialogue) the doc- 404: 
trine is distinctly enunciated by Sokrates-—That Good and Evil 
—Beautiful (or Honourable) and Ugly (or Dishonourable— Base) 
—have no intelligible meaning except in relation to human 
happiness and security. Good or Evil Absolute (@¢, apart from 
such relation) is denied to exist. The theory of Absolute Good 
(a theory traceable to the Parmenidean doctrines, and adupted 
from them by Eukleides) becomes first known to us as elaborated 
by Plato. Even in his dialogues it is neither always nor ex- 
clusively advocated, but is often modified by, and sometimes 
even exchanged for, the eundemonistic or relative theory. 

Sokrates declares very explicitly, in his conversation with 
Aristippus, what he means by the Good and the Beau- goa syria 
tiful: and when therefore in the name of the Good tive to Iv. 
and the Beautiful, he protests against an uncontrolled ener 
‘ devotion to the pleasures of sense (as in one of the im the view 

ee : P os. 
Xenophontic dialogues with Euthydemus*), what he 


1 Xenoph. Memor. iii. 8, 1-9. and fortitude as well as bodily energ 

2 Xenoph. Memor. iv. 5. and activity. The reason upon which 

Sokrates exhorts those with whem these exhortations are founded is 
he converses to be sparing in indul- cudwmonistic: that a person will 
gences, and to cultivate self-command thereby excape or be able to confront 
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means is, that a man by such intemperance ruins his prospects of 


future happiness, and his best means of being useful both to 
himself and others. Whether Aristippus first learnt from So- 
krates the relative theory of the Good and the Beautiful, or had 
already embraced it before, we cannot say. Some of his ques- 
tions, as reported in Xenophon, would lead us to suspect that it 
took him by surprise: just as we find, in the Protagoras of Plato 
that a theory substantially the same, though in different words, 
is proposed by the Platonic Sokrates to the Sophist Protagoras : 
who at first repudiates it, but is compelled ultimately to admit it 
by the elaborate dialectic of Sokrates.1 If Aristippus did not 
learn the theory from Sokrates, he was at any rate fortified in it 
by the authority of Sokrates ; to whose doctrine, in this respect, 
he adhered more closely than Plato. : 

Aristippus is recognised by Aristotle? in two characters: both 
Aristippus as a Sophist, and as a companion of Sokrates and 
adhered to , Plato. Moreover it is remarkable that the doctrine, 
of Sokrates. in reference to which Aristotle cites him as one 
among the Sophists, is a doctrine unquestionably Sokratic—con- 
tempt of geometrical science as useless, and as having no bearing 
on the good or evil of life? Herein also Aristippus followed 
- Sokrates, while Plato departed from him. 

In estimating the character of Aristippus, I have brought into 
particular notice the dialogues reported by Xenophon, 


Life and 

dicta, of because the Xenophontic statements, with those of 
Aristippus rae . 

—Histype Aristotle, are the only contemporary evidence (for 
of character. 


Plato only names him once to say that he was not 
present at the death of Sokrates, and was reported to be in 


Aigina). The other statements 


serious dangers—and will obtain for 
himself bates greater pleasures 
than those which he foregoes (Memor. 
i. 6, 8; ii. 1, 31-83; iii, 12, 2-5). Tod 
Sé wy SovrAevew yaorpi pndé vrvy Kat 
Aayvetq over Te GAAO airiudrepoy elvas, 7 
vo €repa dxev TrovTwr ndiw, & ov pdvor 
ev xpelg ovra evppaiver, dAAG Kat EdArre- 
Sas mapéxyovra wdhedyjoayv aei; See 
also Memor. ii. 4, ii. 10, 4, about the 
importance of acquiring and cultivat- 
ing friends, because a good friend is 
the most useful and valuable of all 
possessions. Sokrates, like Aristippus, 
adopts the prudential view of life, and 


respecting Aristippus, preserved 


not the transcendental ; recommending 
sobriety and virtue on the ground of 
leasures secured and pains averted. 

e find Plutarch, in his very bitter 
attacks on Epikurus, reasoning on the 
Hedonistic basis, and professing to 
prove that Epikurus discarded plea- 
sures more and greater for the sake of 
obtaining pleasures fewer and _ leas. 
See Plutarch, Non posse suaviter vivi 
secundum EHpicurum, pp. 1096-1099. 

1 Plato, Protagoras, pp. 351-361. 

2 Aristot. Rhetoric. ii. 24; Meta- 
physic. B. 996, a. 32. 

3 Xenophon. Memor. iv. 7, 2. 
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by Diogenes and others, not only come from later authorities, 
but give us hardly any facts ; though they ascribe to him a great 
many sayings and repartees, adapted to a peculiar type of charac- 
ter. That type of character, together with an imperfect notion 
of his doctrines, is all that we can make out. Though Aristippus. 
did not follow the recommendation of Sokrates, to labour and 
qualify himself for a ruler, yet both the advice of Sokrates, to 
reflect and prepare himself for the anxieties and perils of the 
future—and the spectacle of self-sufficing independence which 
the character of Sokrates afforded—were probably highly useful 
to him. Such advice being adverse to the natural tendencies of 
his mind, impressed upon him forcibly those points of the case 
which he was most likely to forget: and contributed to form in 
him that habit of self-command which is a marked feature in his. 
character. He wished (such are the words ascribed to him by 
Xenophon) to pass through life as easily and agreeably as pos- 
sible. Ease comes before pleasure: but his plan of life was to 
obtain as much pleasure as he could, consistent with ease, or 
without difficulty and danger. He actually realised, as far as 
our means of knowledge extend, that middle path of life which 
Sokrates declared to be impracticable. 

Much of the advice given by Sokrates, Aristippus appears to 
have followed, though not from the reasons which Aristippus 
Sokrates puts forward for giving it. When Sokrates acted con: | 
reminds him that men liable to be tempted and en- thenilvicoot 
snared by the love of good eating,*were unfit to Sokrates. 
command—when he animadverts on the insanity of the passionate 
lover, who exposed himself to the extremity of danger for the 
purpose of possessing a married woman, while there were such 
abundant means of gratifying the sexual appetite without any 
difficulty or danger whatever+—to all this Aristippus assents: and 
what we read about his life is in perfect conformity therewith. 
Reason and prudence supply ample motives for following such 
advice, whether a man. be animated with the love of command or 
not. So again, when Sokrates impresses upon Aristippus that. 


1Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 5B. «al rydcod- ardiy triduplas dv d8elq, Suws ale rd 
Tov pey émrixepdvav re morxedovre emixiv8uva pdpeodat, dp’ obm Hon rodro- 
kaxdy re Kal aioxpav, dvrwv &¢ rode movrdrace —Kkaxosatnovivréds — dori zp 
ov tev drodvodvrev ris THY abpode "Enovye Sonal, édy CApiorirros). 
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the Good and the Beautiful were the same, being relative only to 
human wants or satisfaction—and that nothing was either good 
or beautiful, except in so far as it tended to confer relief, security, 
or enjoyment—this lesson too Aristippus laid to heart, and applied 
in a way suitable to his own peculiar dispositions and capacities. 
The type of character represented by Aristippus is the man 
. who enjoys what the present affords, so far as can be 
Self-mastery : ; . é : ; 
andinde- done without incurring future mischief, or provoking 
endence the enmity of others—but who will on no account en- 
piration of slave himself to any enjoyment; who always main- 
Aristippus. , : ; 
tains his own self-mastery and independence—and 
who has prudence and intelligence enabling him to regulate each 
separate enjoyment so as not to incur preponderant evil in 
future! This self-mastery and independence is in point of fact 
the capital aspiration of Aristippus, hardly less than of Antis- 
thenes and Diogenes. He is competent to deal suitably with all 
varieties of persons, places, and situations, and to make the best 
of each—O$ yap rowvrav Sei, rowodros ety’ éyd:? but he accepts 
what the situation presents, without yearning or struggling for 
that which it cannot present. He enjoys the society both of the 
Syracusan despot Dionysius, and of the Hetera Lais; but he 
will not make himself subservient either to one or to the other : 
he conceives himself able to afford, to both, as much satisfaction 
as he receives. His enjoyments are not enhanced by the idea 
that others are excluded from the like enjoyment, and that he is 
a superior, privileged man: he has no jealousy or antipathy, no 
passion for triumphing over rivals, no demand for envy or 
admiration from spectators. Among the Hetzer in Greece were 
included all the most engaging and accomplished women—for in 


1 Diog. L. ii. 67. otrws Fv nai érAgabar 8 Sophokles, Philoktétes, 1049 (the 
Kai Karadpovijoas 3roAvs. words of Odysseus). 


2Diog. L. ii. 66. Fv 5& ixavds ap- 4Diog. L. ii. 75. éxpy7o kai Aatée 


pdracba, Kal rérm Kal xpdvw Kal mrpo- 
com, Kat macav meploragiy appoviws 
trokplvacOacs 51d Kat rapa mae aie 
Tay GAAwy nudoxiper paddov, ae + 
mpoomeroy ev Starweuevos* amréAave mev 
yap ySovis rdv mapévrwv, ovK e67pa dé 
move thy amrdérAavaty TOY ov Tapévrwrv. 
orat. Epistol. i. 17, 28-24 :— 
‘(Omnis Aristippum decuit color et 
status et res, . 
Tentantem majora, fers presentibus 
eequum.” . 


TH éraipas mpds ody Tous peupopudvous 
éon, "Exw Aat&Sa, addr’ ovK éxouae + 
étel TO Kparety Kat wh QrracO at noovay, 


apirrov—ov 7d mh xpyoOau. ii. 77, 


Avovuoiouv more épomdvou, ert ri qroe 
épn, ert rH peraddoeayv Ov éxor, Kat 
peradjwerbar Ov wh exou. 

Lucian introduces “Apery and Tpvdy 
as litigating before Aiken for the pos- 
session of Aristippus : the litigation 
is left undecided (Bis Accusatus, c. 
13-23). ' 


a 
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Grecian matrimony, it was considered becoming and advanta- 
geous that the bride should be young and ignorant, and that as a 
wife she should neither see nor know any thing beyond the 
administration of her own feminine apartments and household. 1 
Aristippus attached himself to those Hetseree who pleased him ; 
declaring that the charm of their society was in no way lessened 
by the knowledge that others enjoyed it also, and that he could 
claim no exclusive privilege.? His patience and mildness in 
argument is much commended. The main lesson which he had 
learnt from philosophy (he said), was self-appreciation—to behave 
himself with confidence in every man’s society : even if all laws 
were abrogated, the philosopher would still, without any law, 
‘live in the same way ashe now did. His confidence remained 
unshaken, when seized as a captive in Asia by order of the 
Persian satrap Artaphernes: all that he desired was, to be taken 
before the satrap himself* Not to renounce pleasure, Dut to 
enjoy pleasure moderately and to keep desires under controul,— 
was in his judginent the true policy of life. But he was not 
solicitous to grasp enjoyment heyond what was easily attainable, 
nor to accumulate wealth or power which did not yield positive 
result. While Sokrates recommended, and Antisthenes prac 
tised, the precaution of deadening the sexual appetite ly 
approaching no women except such as were ugly and repulsive,® 
—while Xenophon in the Cyropedia,”? working out the Sokratic 
idea of the dangerous fascination of beauty, represents Cyrus as 
refusing to see the captive Pantheia, and depicts the too con- 


1 Xenophon, Gconomic. ifi, 18, vii. 
5, Ischomachus sys to Sokrates about 
his wife, Kat ri av dmorapydvay avrhy 
mapéhaBor, h ern wey ovrw mevrecaisexra 

eyovuia TAGE moos dud, rov &° Cuarpod- 
av xpdvov don bard roAAns cme 
medetas, Gras ws €Aaxrora bev 
Word, CAaXLoTA S aKOUVTOLTO, 
éhaviora &¢ dpouro; 

2 Dion. L. ti, 74, On this point his 
opinion coincided with that of Dio- 

enes, and of the Stoics Zeno and 
chrysippus (D. GL. vil. 181), who main- 
tiuined, that among the wise wives 
ought to be in common, and that all 
muritil jealousy ought to be discarded. 
"Apdakee 8° avrots nai Kowvas elvar Tas 
uvaikas Seiv mapa. rois copois dare roy 
vruxevra Th évruxovon xXpHoOa, Kaba 


dno. Zijvov dv ry Wodurela kal Xpvour 

mog dv ry wept Uodcrelas, dAAd Te Ato- 

yduns 6 Kuvixos cat TAdrwv: mdvrag ra 

matoas érions ordpfonev mwardawy rpd- 

mov, Kal} dri poxele gyrorumia mepiat- 
COHTUT OL ompare Sextus Kmp. 
yrrh. TH. iii, 208. 

3 Diog, L. ii. 68 The like reply is 
ascribed to Aristotle, Diog. I. v. 20; 
Plutarch, De Profect. in Virtut. p. 80 D. 

4 Diog. L. li. 79. 

5 Diog. L. ii. 72-74. 


6 Xenoph. Memor, i, 8, 11-14; Sym- 
posion, iv, 88; Diog. L. vi. 38. CAvri- 
aodévns) ddeys auvexes—Mavelny waa: 
Aov H Hobeinu—Kat——xph rovavras 
BANC LOAey yuvargiv, at xdpuv eirovras. 
Xenoph. OCyropeed. v. 1, 2-18, 
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fident Araspes (who treats such precaution as exaggerated 
timidity, and fully trusts his own self-possession), when appointed 
to the duty of guarding her, as absorbed against his will in a 
passion which makes him forget all reason and duty—Aristippus 
has sufficient self-mastery to visit the most seductive Hetzre ' 
without being drawn into ruinous extravagance or humiliating 
subjugation. We may doubt whether he ever felt, even for Lais, 
a more passionate sentiment than Plato in his Epigram expresses 
towards the Kolophonian Hetsra Archeanassa. 

Aristippus is thus remarkable, like the Cynics Antisthenes 
and Diogenes, not merely for certain theoretical 





7 
ee ee ee ca ven snnater ainsi ai 


compre: doctrines, but also for acting out a certain plan of 
ihenceana Life We know little or nothing of the real life 
I of Aristippus, except what appears in Xenophon. 
agreement ‘The biography of him (as of the Cynic Diogenes) 
aureement given by Diogenes Laertius, consists of little more 
between than a string of anecdotes, mostly sayings, calculated 


to illustrate a certain type of character.2 Some of 
these are set down by those who approved the type, and who 
therefore place it in a favourable point of view—others hy those 
who disapprove it and give the opposite colour. 

We can understand and compare the different types of cha- 
racter represented by Antisthenes or Diogenes, and by Aristip- 
pus: but we have little knowledge of the real facts of their lives. 
The two types, each manifesting that marked individuality 
which belongs to the Sokratic band, though in many respects 
strongly contrasted, have also some points of agreement. Both 
Aristippus and Diogenes are bent on individual freedom and 
independence of character: both of them stand upon their own 
appreciation of life and its phenomena: both of them are 
impatient of that servitude to the opinions and antipathies of 





1Sextus Empiricus and others de- 
scribe this by the Greek word aywyj 
(Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. i. 150). Plato’s 


may be seen from the expensive man- 
ner of life of Theodoté, described in 
Xenophon, Mem. iii. 11, 4. 


beautiful epigram upon Archeanassa 
is given by Diogenes L. iii. 81. Com- 
pare this with the remark of Aris- 
SpEne Earns Amatorius, p. 750 


That the society of these fascinating 
Hetzer was dangerous, and exhaustive 
to the purses of those who sought it, 


The amorous impulses or fancies of 
Plato were censured by Diksearchus. 
See Cicero, Tusc. Disp. iv. 84, 71, with 
Davies’s note. 

2 This is justly remarked by Wendt 
in his instructive Dissertation, De Phi- 
oh ae Cyrenaicé, p. 8 (Géttingen, 
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others, which induces a man to struggle for objects, not because 
they afford him satisfaction, but because others envy him for 
possessing them—and to keep off evils, not because he himself 
feels them as such, but because others pity or despise him for 
being subject to them: both of them are exempt from the com- 
petitive and ambitious feelings, from the thirst after privilege 
and power, from the sense of superiority arising out of monopo- 
lised possession and exclusion of others from partnership. 
Diogenes kept aloof from political life and civil obligations as 
much as Aristippus ; and would have pronounced (as Aristippus 
replies to Sokrates in the Xenophontic dialogue) that the task of 
ruling others, instead of being a prize to be coveted, was nothing 
better than an onerous and mortifying servitude,’ not at all less 
onerous because a man took up the burthen of his own accord. 
These points of agreement are real: but the points of disagree- 
ment are not less real. Diogenes maintains his free individua- 
lity, and puts himself out of the reach of human enmity, by 
clothing himself in impenetrable armour: by attaining positive 
insensibility, as near as human life permits. This is with him 
not merely the acting out of a scheme of life, but also a matter 
of pride. He is proud of his ragged garment and coarse? fare, as 
exalting him above others, and as constituting him a pattern of 
endurance : and he indulges this sentiment by stinging and con- 
temptuous censure of every one. Aristippus has no simila 
vanity : he achieves his independence without so heavy a renun- 
ciation: he follows out his own plan of life, without setting him- 
self up as a pattern for others. But his plan is at the same time 
more delicate ; requiring greater skill and intelligence, more of 


1 It is this servitude of political life, 
making the politician the slave of per- 
sons and circumstances around him, 
which Horace contrasts with tle philo- 
sophical independence of Aristippus :— 

Ac ne forté roges, quo me duce, quo 
lare tuter ; 

Nullius addictus jurare in verba 
magistri 

Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, de- 
feror hospes. 

Nune is fo et mersor civilibus 


undais, 
Virtutis verses custos rigidusque sat- 


elles : 
Nunc in Aristippi furtim preecepta 
'  relabor, 


Et mihi res, non me rebus, sub. 
jungore conor. 
(Kpist. ee 1, 15.) 
So also the Platonic Sokrates 
(Thesetat. pp. 172-176) depicts forcibly 
the cramped and fettered lives of 
rhetors and politicians; contrasting 
them with the self-judgment and in- 
dependence of speculative and philo- 
sophical enquirers—ws olkdro. mpds 
erevOdpous TeOpdhlar—d pav Te bvre dy 
€raubepia ra Kal oxorg reOpapudvos, by 
én purdcogor Kadets, 

Diog. L. ii. 86. orpdWavros "Avr 
cOdvous rd Sreppwyds rod rpaiBwvos els 
rouppavds, “Ope ood, dhy (Swxpdrns), 
b.a rod rplBuvos thy eivonetlay, 
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manifold sagacity, in the performer. Horace, who compares the 
two and gives the preference to Aristippus, remarks that Dio- 
genes, though professing to want nothing, was nevertheless as 
much dependent upon the bounty of those who supplied his 
wallet with provisions, as Aristippus upon the favour of princes: 
and that Diogenes had only one fixed mode of proceeding, while 
_ Aristippus could master and turn to account a great diversity of 
persons and situations—could endure hardship with patience and 
dignity, when it was inevitable, and enjoy the opportunities of 
pleasure when they occurred. “To Aristippus alone it is given 
to wear both fine garments and rags”—is a remark ascribed to 
Plato. In truth, Aristippus possesses in eminent measure that 
accomplishment, the want of which Plato proclaims to be so mis- 
leading and mischievous—artistic skill in handling human affairs, 
throughout his dealings with mankind.? 

That the scheme of life projected by Aristippus’ was very 
Keane difficult, requiring great dexterity, prudence, and 
of Aristip- resolution, to execute it—we may see plainly by 
pustoethics the Xenophontic dialogue ; wherein Sokrates pro- 


and. philoso- 


phy—con-  nounces it to be all but impracticable. As far as we 
empt for 


other can judge, he surmounted the difficulties of it: yet 
studies. we do not know enough of his real life to determine 


with accuracy what varieties of difficulties he experienced. He 


1 Horat. Epistol. i. 17, 18-24; Diog. 
L. vi. 46-56-66. 
‘Si pranderet olus patienter, regibus 


uti 

Nollet Aristippus.” ‘‘Si sciret regi- 
bus uti, 

Fastidiret olus, qui me notat.” Utrius 
horum 

Verba probes et facta, doce: vel 
junior audi ; 

Cur sit Aristippi potior sententia. 


Namque 
Mordacem Cynicum sic eludebat, ut 
aiunt : ; ps 
‘“‘Scurror eg0 ipse mihi, populo tu: 
rectius hoc et 


Splendidius multd est. Equus ut me 
ortet, alat rex, 
Officium facio: tu poscis vilia rerum, 
Dante minor, quamvis fers te nullius 
— ‘egentem.,” 

Omnis Aristippum decuit color, et 
status, et res, 

Tentantem majora, fert presentibus 
zxquum, 


(Compare Diog. L. ii. 102, vi. 58, 
where this anecdote is reported as of 
Plato instead of Aristippus.) 

Tlorace’s view and scheme of life are 
exceedingly analogous to those of AYris-« 
tippus. Plutarch, Fragm. De Homero, 

» 1190; De Fortuna Alex. p. 830 D. 

iog. Laert. li. 67. 16 wore Srparwva, 
ot 8 WAdrwva, mods abrov eimety, Zot 
ove Séorae Kal xAavida hopety Kat 
paxos. The remark cannot have been 
made by Straton, who was not contem- 
pore with grade er Even Sokrates 
ived by the bounty of his rich friends, 
and indeed could have had no other 
means of supporting his wife and 
children ; though he accepted only a 
small portion of what they tendered 
to him, declining the remainder. See 
the remark,of Aristippus, Diog. L. it. 


74. 

2 Plato, Phedon, p. 89 H. dre dvev 
réxuns Tis mept ravOpdrre. 6 Tovodros 
xpnodas emexerpet Tots avOpdmois. , 
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followed the profession of a Sophist, receiving fees for his teach- 
ing: and his attachment to philosophy (both. as contrasted with 
ignorance and as contrasted with other studies not philosophy) 
was proclaimed in the most emphatic language. It was better 
(he said) to be a beggar, than an uneducated man :1 the former 
was destitute of money, but the latter was destitute of humanity. 
He disapproved varied and indiscriminate instruction, maintain- 
ing that persons ought to learn in youth what they were to 
practise in manhood: and he compared those who, neglecting 
philosophy, employed themselves in literature or physical. science, 
to the suitors in the Odyssey who obtained the favours of 
Melantho and the other female servants, but were rejected by 
the Queen Penelopé herself.2 He treated with contempt the 
study of geometry, because it took no account, and made no 
mention, of what was good and evil, beautiful and uly. In 
other arts (he said), even in the vulgar proceeding of the car- 
penter and the currier, perpetual reference was made to gov, as 
the purpose intended to be served—and to evil as that which 
was to be avoided: but in geometry no such purpose was ever 
noticed.8 

This last opinion of Aristippus deserves particular attention, 
because it is attested by Aristotle. And it confirms ei Aare 
what we hear upon less certain testimony, that Aris- taugh hae 
tippus discountenanced the department of physical i reeata- 
study generally (astronomy and physics) as well ag_ tion thus 
geometry ; confining his attention to facts and douralfor 
reasonings which bore upon the regulation of life.+ im the at- 
In this restrictive view he followed the example and Dionysius 
precepts of Sokrates—of Isokrates—scemingly also of *™4 others. 
Protagoras and Prodikus—though not of the Eleian Hippias, 
whose course of study was larger and more varied. Aristippus 
taught as a Sophist, and appears to have acquired great reputa- 


1 Diog. L. fi. 70; Plutarch, Fragm. 1078, a. 85. dove 8a ratra nat rov 
‘Xropvipar: eis “Hoiodov, 8. 9. ‘Api- copirrov rivés ofov 'Aplorurmos TPO ee 
orurmos 6¢ an’ évavrias 6 Swparinds mnAdKecov avras, &o, | 
edeye, oupBovaov Setodat xeipov ely 4 Dicg. L. fi, 92. Sext. Emp. adv. 
) mpowaurety. : Math, vil. 11. Plutarch, apud Kuse- 

Diog. L. ii. 79-80. rods ray é¢y- binm Prep. Ev. 1. 8, 9. 
kukiiwv modevpdrov peraoxdvras, 5 Plato, Protagor. p. 818 B, whore 
pinoos tag 88 apolar sae Plu- ene pitas ier ea) followed b 
arch. Fragm. 2rpwuaréwy, sect. 9. rotagoras an lipplas @ indi- 

3 Aristot. Metaph. B. 996, a 82, M. cated. re oe 


1—13 
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tion in that capacity both at Athens and elsewhere.! Indeed, if 
he had not acquired such intellectual and literary reputation at 
Athens, he would have had little chance of being invited else- 
where, and still less chance of receiving favours and presents 
from Dionysius and other princes:? whose attentions did not 
confer celebrity, but waited upon it when obtained, and doubt- 
less augmented it. If Aristippus lived a life of indulgence at 
Athens, we may fairly presume that his main resources for 
sustaining it, like those of Isokrates, were derived from his own 
teaching : and that the presents which he received from Diony- 
sius of Syracuse, like those which Isokrates received from 
Nikokles of Cyprus, were welcome additions, but not his main 
income. Those who (like most of the historians of philosophy) 
adopt the opinion of Sokrates and Plato, that it is disgraceful for 
an instructor to receive payment from the persons taught—will 
doubtless despise Aristippus for such a proceeding: for my part 
I dissent from this opinion, and I therefore do not. concur in 
the disparaging epithets bestowed upon him. And as for the 
costly indulgences, and subservience to foreign princes, of which 
Aristippus stands accused, we must recollect that the very same 


ik we Laert. ii. 62. Alexis Comi- cannot well have been younger than 
cus ap. Athens. xii. 544. Plato, and he is said to have been 
Aristokles (ap. Euseb. Preep. Ev. xiv. older than Aschines Sokraticus (D. L. 
18) treats the first Aristippus as a mere. ii. 83). Compare D. L. ii. 41. 
voluptuary, who said nothing gene- When, with these dates present to 
rally mept rot rédovs. All the doc- our minds, we read the anecdotes re- 
trine (he says) came from the younger counted by Diogenes L. respecting the 
Aristippus. I think this very impro- sayings and doings of Aristippus with 
bable. To what did the dialogues com- Dionysius, we find that several of them 
pee by the first Aristippus refer? relate to the contrast between the 
ow did he get his reputation ? behaviour of Aristippus and that of 
2 Several anecdotes are recounted Plato at Syracuse. Now it is certain 
about sy iOR and doings of Aristip- that Plato went once to Syracuse when 
pus in his intercourse with Diony- he was forty years of age (Eypist. vii. 
sius. Which Dionysius is meant?— init.), in 387 B.c.—and according to 
the elder or the younger? Probably one report (Lucian, De Parasito, 34), 
the elder. he went there twice—while the elder 











It is to be remembered that Diony- 
sius the Elder lived and reigned until 
the year 367 B.c., in which year his 
son Dionysius the Younger succeeded 
him. The death of Sokrates took 
place in 399 B.c.: between which, 
and the accession of Dionysius the 
Younger, an interval of 82 years oc- 
curred. Plato was old, being sixty 
years of age, when he first visited the 
younger Dionysius, shortly after the 
accession of the latter. Aristippus 


Dionysius was in the plenitude of 
power: but he made an unfavourable 
impression, and was speedily sent away 
in displeasure. I think it very pro- 
bable that Aristippus may have visited 
the elder Dionysius, and may have 
found greater favour with him than 
Plato found (see Lucian, 1. c.), since 
Dionysius was an accomplished man 
and a composer of tragedies. More- 
over Aristippus was a Kyrenaan, and 
wrote about Libya (D. UL. ii. 83). 
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reproaches were advanced against Plato and Aristotle by their 
contemporaries: and as far as we know, with quite as much 
foundation. + | 

Aristippus composed several dialogues, of which the titles alone 
are preserved.2 They must however have been compositions of 
considerable merit, since Theopompus accused Plato of borrowit: 
largely from them. 

As all the works of Aristippus are lost, we cannot pretend 
to understand fully his theory from the meagre jo 
abstract given in Sextus Empiricus and Diogenes. theory of 
Yet the theory is of importance in the history of ard tle ey: 
ancient speculation, since it passed with some modi- chatted uae 
fications to Epikurus, and was adopted by a large ~ aie 
proportion of instructed men. The Kyrenaic doetrine was 
transmitted by Aristippus to his disciples Adthiops and Anti- 
pater: but his chief disciple appears to have been his daughter 
Arété: whom he instructed so well, that she was able to instruct 
her own son, the second Aristippus, called for that reason 
Metrodidactus. The basis of his ethical theory was, pleasure 
and pain: pleasure being smooth motion, pain, ruugl motion: 
pleasure being the object which all animals, by nature and 
without deliberation, loved, pursued, and felt satisfaction in 
obtaining—pain being the object which they all by nature hated 
and tried to avoid. Aristippus considered that no one pleasure 
was different from another, nor more pleasurable than another :4 
that the attainment of these special pleasurable moments, or as 
many of them as practicable, was The End to be pursued in life. 
By Happiness, they understood the sum total of these special 
pleasures, past, present, and future: yet Happiness was desirable 


1See the epigram of the contem- re 48ovhy Hovis, pnde Hhidv ve elper, 
porary poet, Theokritus of Chios, in They did not ment by Elieute: wart te 
og. L. v. 11; compare Atheneus, deny that one plaasure wan more viele 
Vili. 354, xiii, 566, Aristokles, ap. ment aud attmnedive than nother plea 


Eusebium Prep. Hv. xv. 2, Burd, OF tiie One prim idimore velrenent, 
2 Diog. L. ii. 84-85, and deterrent than anf ter We fer 
aU) 


8 Diog. L. ii. 86-87. ‘ «a7, At is oxpressly said aftorware 
oTayTo, rene ee plies i that they admitted this, They ment 
kivnow, ray ASoviy itd 8% mévor, rpa- to aftinn that one pleasures ‘did not 
xelav Kivnow> uh diabdpew re ySovny Tffor from another ao sir forth ex 
noovis, pnde ydcdv re elvas’ Kal hy: Ks plesies that all pleasures manwh be 
oxyTyverds rao. goo, Tov Be doroK aes runked asin chia, and compared with 
wisi. , p at a in eel of intensity, dur. 
: MALY, GO Ober prapertucs posed! 
4Diog. L. ii. p. 87. wh Siabdpev in greater or less rence er 
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not on its own account, but on account of its constituent items, 
especially such of those items as were present and certainly 
future! Pleasures and pains of memory and expectation were 
considered to be of little importance. Absence of pain or relief 
from pain, on the one hand—they did not consider as equivalent 
to positive pleasure—nor absence of pleasure or withdrawal of 
pleasure, on the other hand—as equivalent. to positive pain. 
Neither the one situation nor the other was a motion (kivyois), 2.¢. 
a positive situation, appreciable by the consciousness: each was 
a middle state—a mere negation of consciousness, like the 
phenomena of sleep.? They recognised some mental pleasures 
and pains as derivative from bodily sensation and as exclusively 
individual—others as not so: for example, there were pleasures 
and pains of sympathy ; and a man often felt joy at the pros- 
perity of his friends and countrymen, quite as genuine as that 
which he felt for his own good fortune. But they maintained 
that the bodily pleasures and pains were much more vehement 
than the mental which were not bodily: for which reason, the 
pains employed by the laws in punishing offenders were chiefly 
bodily. The fear of pain was in their judgments more operative 
than the love of pleasure: and though pleasure was desirable 
for its own sake, yet the accompanying conditions of many plea- 
sures were so painful as to deter the prudent man from aiming 
at them. These obstructions rendered it impossible for any one 
to realise the sum total of pleasures constituting Happiness. 
Even the wise man sometimes failed, and the foolish man some- 
times did well, though in general the reverse was the truth: but 
under the difficult conditions of life, a man must be satisfied if 
he realised some particular pleasurable conjunctions, without 
aspiring to a continuance or totality of the like.® 


7: Dice L. ii. pp. 88-89. Athenus, mind whereby a person becomes insen- 
Xl. ’ 


, 544, 

2 Diog. L. ii, 89-90. gh obons ris 
amovias 7 TAS aydovias Kivhoews, drei y 
arovia olovet xabevdovrés dort Kara- 
oragis—pdoos Karagraces Mvdpuagov 
éndoviav cal amoviav. 

A doctrine very different from this 
is ascribed to Aristippus in Galen— 
Placit. Philos. (xix. p. 280, Kiihn). 
It is there affirmed that by pleasure 
Aristippus understood, not the plea- 
sure of sense, but that disposition of 


sible to pain, and hard to be imposed 
upon (avadynros Kai Suoyorjrevros). 

3 Diog. L. ii. 91. 

It does not appear that the Kyrenaic 
sect followed out into detail the deri- 
vative pleasures and pains; nor the way 
in which, by force of association, these: 
come to take precedence of the pri- 
mary, exercising influence on the mind 
both more forcible and more constant. 
We find this important fact remarkably 
stated in the doctrine of Kalliphon. 
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Aristippus regarded prudence or wisdom as good, yet not as 
good per se, but by reason of the pleasures which it pradence— 
enabled us to procure and the pains which it enabled soo, by bee 
us to avoid—and wealth as a good, for the same pleasure 

i Whien it en- 
reason. A friend also was valuable, for the use and Fired and 


necessities of life: just as each part of one’s own of the pesins 
body was precious, so long as it was present and necessary ty 
, 1 he avoid. Jus 
could serve a useful purpose. Some branches of avo aca 
virtue might be possessed by persons who were not able, by 


wise: and bodily training was a valuable auxiliary {2% °CCr* 
to virtue. Even the wise man could never escape by nature. 
pain and fear, for both of these were natural: but he would keep 
clear of envy, passionate love, and superstition, which were 
not natural, but consequences of vain opinion. <A thorough 
acquaintance with the real nature of Good and Evil would 
relieve him from superstition as well as from the fear of death.* 

The Kyrenaics did not admit that there was anything just, 
or honourable, or base, by nature: but only by law and custom : 
nevertheless the wise man would be sufficiently restrained, by 
the fear of punishment and of discredit, from doing what was 
repugnant to the society in which he lived. They maintained 
that wisdom was attainable; that the senses did not at first 
judge truly, but might be improved by study ; that progress was 
realised in philosophy as in other arts, and that there were 
different gradations of it, as well as different gradations of pain 
and suffering, discernible in different men. The wise man, as 
they conceived him, was a reality ; not (like the wise man of the 
Stoics) a sublime but unattainable ideal.* 

Such were (as far as our imperfect evidence goes) the ethical 
and emotional views of the Kyrenaic school: their qyotrogical 
theory and precepts respecting the plan and prospects theory—no- 


of life. In regard to truth and knowledge, they a eranaig 


Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. i. p. yudueva- tov didrov ris xpelas dvexa’ 
kai yap Mépos awparos, wéxpes Gv mrapy, 
AthOvra, Evexa pev Tis eer mapao- agmracverOar. 

’ Se torepoy, rd The like comparison is omployed 
wept avTnv Kaddos xaridotca, igdriysov hy the Xenophontic Sokrates in the 
davTqv TH apxy, Tourdore my HSovz, Momorabilia (i. 2, 62-55), that men cast 
wapéoyxey. away portions of their own body, s0 soon 

1Diog. L. ii. 91. hy dpdmmow as these portions cease to be useful. 
ayabov ev elvar Aéyoucw, ob 8° davrhyy 2 Diog. L. ii. p. 92. 
Se aiperjv, adAd Sa ra +f abrijs mepu 3 Diog. L. ii. p. 93. 
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oh Duane maintained that we could have no knowledge of 
own sensa- anything but human sensations, affections, feelings, 


foes &c. (rd6n): that respecting the extrinsic, extra-sensa- 
knowledge tional, absolute, objects or causes from whence these 
of the abso- : : 

lute. feelings proceeded, we could know nothing at all. 
Partly for this reason, they abstained from all attention to the 
study of nature—to astronomy and physics: partly also because 
they did not see any bearing of these subjects upon good and 


evil, or upon the conduct of life. They turned their attention 


mainly to ethics, partly also to logic as subsidiary to ethical — 


reasoning. } 

Such low estimation of mathematics and physics—and atten- 
tion given almost exclusively to the feelings and conduct of 
human life—is a pomt common to the opposite schools of Aris- 
tippus and Antisthenes, derived by both of them from Sokrates. 
Herein Plato stands apart from all the three. 

The theory of Aristippus, as given above, is only derived from 
a meagre abstract and from a few detached hints. We do not. 
know how he himself stated it: still less how he enforced and 
vindicated it.—He, as well as Antisthenes, composed dialogues : 
which naturally implies diversity of handling. Their main 
thesis, therefore—the text, as it were, upon which they debated 
or expatiated (which is all that the abstract gives)—affords very 
inadequate means, even if we could rely upon the accuracy of 
the statement, for appreciating their philosophical competence. 
We should form but a poor idea of the acute, abundant, elastic 
and diversified dialectic of Plato, if all his dialogues had been 
lost—and if we had nothing to rely upon except the summary of 
Platonism prepared by Diogenes Laertius: which summary, 
nevertheless, is more copious and elaborate than the same author 
has furnished either of Aristippus or Antisthenes. 

In the history of the Greek mind these two last-mentioned 
Doctrines of Philosophers (though included by Cicero among the 
Antisthenes plebeii philosophi) are not less important than Plato 
and Aristip- _ ‘ 
pus passed and Aristotle. The speculations and precepts of 
vo thestoics Antisthenes passed, with various enlargements and 
reans. modifications, into the Stoic philosophy: those of 


1 Diog. L. ii. p. 92. Sextus Empiric. adv. Mathemat. vi. 58. 
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Aristippus into the Epikurean: the two most widely extended 
ethical sects in the subsequent Pagan world.—The Cynic sect, 
as it stood before it embraced the enlarged physical, kosmical, 
and social theories of Zeno and his contemporaries, reducing to a 
minimum all the desires and appetites—cultivating insensibility 
to the pains of life, and even disdainful insensibility to its plea- 
sures—required extraordinary force of will and obstinate resolu- 
tion, but little beyond. Where there was no selection or 
discrimination, the most ordinary prudence sufficed. It was 
otherwise with the scheme of Aristippus and the Kyrenaics: 
which, if it tasked less severely the powers of endurance, de- 
manded a far higher measure of intelligent prudence. Selection 
of that which might safely be enjoyed, and determination of the 
limit within which enjoyment must be confined, were constantly 
indispensable. Prudence, knowledge, the art of mensuration or 
7 calculation, were essential to Aristippus, and ought to be put in 
the foreground when his theory is stated. 
That theory is, in point of fact, identical with the theory 
“a expounded by the Platonic Sokrates in Plato’s Prota- | 
ae | goras. The general features of both are the same. {ects 
| Sokrates there lays it down explicitly, that pleasure ee 
: per se is always good, and pain per se always evil: ith fiat af 
| that there is no other good (per se) excopt pleasure Sokrates in 
, and diminution of pain—no other evil (per se) except pe 
! pain and diminution of pleasure: that there is no 
other object in life except to live through it as much as possible 
with pleasures and without pains ;+ but that many pleasures be- 
come evil, because they cannot be had without depriving us of 
° greater pleasures or imposing upon us greater pains—while many 
. pains become good, because they prevent greater pains or ensure 
greater pleasures: that the safety of life thus lies in a correct 
comparison of the more or less in pleasures and pains, and in a 
selection founded thereupon. In other words, the safety of life 





: 


1Plato, Protag. p. 355 A.  donet 
tyiy 7d nddws KaraBiava. roy Bloy avev 
Aurav; et dé dpKet, Kar wy éxera pndey 
GAAO hava. elvar ayabdy y Kaxdv, & wh 
els TavTa TedevTg, TO pera TOUTO d&KOVETE. 

The exposition of this theory, by the 
Platonic Sokrates, occupies the latter 
portion of the Protagoras, from p. 851 to 


near the conclusion. See below, ch. 
xxiii. of the present work. 

The language held by Aristippus to 
Sokrates, in the Xenophontic dinlogue 
(Momor. ii. i. 9), is oxactly similar to 
that of the Platonic Sokratus, as above 
citud-—tauréy rérrw wie rous PovaAo 
wdvous 4 pdera ra eat povera Broreveu. 
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depends upon calculating knowledge or prudence, the art or 
science of measuring. | 

The theory here laid down by the Platonic Sokrates is the 
Difference 82°. a8 that of Aristippus. The purpose of life is 
in the stated almost in the same words by both: by the 
Serres | Platonic Sokrates, and by Aristippus in the Xeno- 
peo EY phontic dialogue—“ to live through with enjoyment 

| and without suffering”. The Platonic Sokrates 
denies, quite as emphatically as Aristippus, any good or evil, 
honourable or base, except as representing the result of an 
intelligent comparison of pleasures and pains. Judicious calcu- 
lation is postulated by both: pleasures and pains being assumed 
by both as the cnly ends of pursuit and avoidance, to which cal- 
culation is to be applied. The main difference is, that the pru- 
dence, art, or science, required for making this calculation rightly, 
are put forward by the Platonic Sokrates as the prominent item 
in his provision for passing through life : whereas, in the scheme 
of Aristippus, as far as we know it, such accomplished intelli- 
gence, though equally recognised and implied, is not equally 
thrust into the foreground. So it appears at least in the abstract 
which we possess of his theory ; if we had his own exposition of 
it, perhaps we might find the case otherwise. In that abstract, 
indeed, we find the writer replying to those who affirmed pru- 
dence or knowledge to be good per se—and maintaining that it is 
only good by reason of its consequences :! that is, that it is not 
good as Hind, in the same sense in which pleasure or mitigation 
of pain are good. This point of the theory, however, coincides 
again with the doctrine of the Platonic Sokrates in the Prota- 
goras : where the art of calculation is extolled simply as an in- 
dispensable condition to the most precious results of human 
happiness. 

What I say here applies especially to’the Protagoras: for I 
am well aware that in other dialogues the Platonic Sokrates is 
made to hold different language? But in the Protagoras he 

1 Diog. L. ii. p. 91. Sokrates in the Protagoras, as to the 

2 See chapters xxiii., xxix., xxxii. of general theory of life respecting plea- 
the present work, in which Ienter more sure and pain. 
fully into the differences between the He agrees with the Platonic Sokrates 
Protagoras, Gorgias, and Philébus, in in the Gorgias (see pp. 500-515), in 


respect to this point. keeping aloof from active political life. 
Aristippus agrees with the Platonic .a avrod mpdrrewv, cat ob roAumpaypo- 
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defends a theory the same as that of Aristippus, and defends it 
by an elaborate argument which silences the objections of the 
Sophist Protagoras ; who at first will not admit the unqualified 
identity of the pleasurable, judiciously estimated and selected, 
with the good. The general and comprehensive manner in which 
Plato conceives and expounds the theory, is probably one evi- 
dence of his superior philosophical aptitude as compared with 
Aristippus and his other contemporaries. He enunciates, side 
by side, and with equal distinctness, the two conditions requisite 
for his theory of life. 1. The calculating or measuring art. 2. 
A description of the items to which alone such measurement 
must be applied—pleasures and pains.—These two together 
make the full theory. In other dialogues Plato insists equally 
upon the necessity of knowledge or calculating prudence : but 
then he is not equally distinct in specifying the items to which 
such prudence or calculation is to be applied. On the other 
hand, it is quite possible that Aristippus, in laying out the same 
theory, may have dwelt with peculiar emphasis wpon the other 
element in the theory : ae, that while expressly insisting upon 
pleasures and pains, as the only data to be compared, he may 
have tacitly assumed the comparing or calculating intelligence, 
as if it were understood by itself, and did not require to be for- 
mally proclaimed. 

A. distinction must here be made between the general 
theory of life laid down by Aristippus—and the par- | 
ticular application which he made of that theory to Piftinetion 
his own course of proceeding. What we may observe tac a 


rene 


is, that the Platonic Sokrates (in the Protagoras) reory—and 
agrees in the first, or general theory: whether he {2° Being 


would have agreed in the second (or application to tion of it 

: f made by the 
the particular case) we are not informed, but we may theorist to 
probably assume the negative. And we find Sokrates 8,0", 4 
(in the Xenophontic dialogue) taking the same nega- circum- 
. . oe stances. 
tive ground against Aristippus—upon the second 
point, not upon the first. He seeks to prove that the course of 


conduct adopted by Aristippus, instead of carrying with it a pre- 


veiv év rG Biy—which Sokrates, in the proclaimed with equal emphasis by 
Gorgias (p. 526 C), proclaims as the Aristippus. Compare the Platonic 
conduct of the true philosopher, is Apology, p. 81 D-H. 
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ponderance of pleasure, will entail a preponderance of pain. He 
does not dispute the general theory. 

Though Aristippus and the Kyrenaic sect are recognised as the 
Kyrenaic first persons who laid down this general theory, yet 
theorists various others apart from them adopted it likewise. 
tippus. We may see this not merely from the Protagoras of 
Plato, but also from the fact that Aristotle, when commenting 
upon the theory in his Ethics,! cites Hudoxus (eminent both as 
mathematician and astronomer, besides being among the hearers 
of Plato) as its principal champion. Still the school of Kyréné 
are recorded as a continuous body, partly defending, partly 
modifying the theory of Aristippus? Hegesias, Annikeris, and 
Theodérus are the principal Kyrenaics named: the last of them 
contemporary with Ptolemy Soter, Lysimachus, Epikurus, Theo- 
phrastus, and Stilpon. 


Diogenes Laertius had read a powerfully written book of 


Theodérus _heodérus, controverting openly the received opinions 


~—Annikeris respecting the Gods :—which few of the philosophers. 


—Hegesias. ; : ee 
: ventured to do. Cicero also mentions a composition 


of Hegesias.2? Of Annikeris we know none; but he, too, pro- 


bably, must have been an author. The doctrines which we find 
ascribed to these Kyrenaics evince how much affinity there was, 
at bottom, between them and the Cynics, in spite of the great 


apparent opposition. Hegesias received the surname of the 
Death-Persuader : he considered happiness to be quite unattain-. 


able, and death to be an object not of fear, but of welcome 


acceptance, in the eyes of a wise man. He started from the 
same basis as Aristippus: pleasure as the eapetendum, pain as: 


the fugiendum, to which all our personal friendships and 
aversions were ultimately referable. But he considered that the 
pains of life preponderated over the pleasures, even under the 


1 Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. x. 2. definite article Zhe before the word 
2 Sydenham, in his notes on Philébus Good” (p. 73). He contrasts with this 
(note 39, p. 76), accuses Aristippus and peyton the ingenuousness of 
the Kyrenaics of prevarication and 
sophistry in the statement of their (Aristot. Eth. N. x. 2). I know no 
doctrine respecting Pleasure. He rl evidence for either of these allegations: 
that they called it indiscriminate 
ayadov and rdayabdv—(a good—The or the ingenuousness of Eudoxus. 
Good)—‘‘ they used the fallacy of 3 Diog. L. ii. 97. @addwpos—ayrd. 
changing a particular term fora term sacw avapdv ras mepl Oedv Sdkas, 
which ig universal, or vice versi, by Diog. L. ii. 86, 97. Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 
the sly omission or insertion of the i. 34, 88-84. ‘Hynotas 6 meoWdvaros. 


udoxus, as the advocate of Pleasure: 


8 
y eitherfortheprevarication of Aristippus. 
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most favourable circumstances. Jor conferring pleasure, or for 
securing continuance of pleasure—wealth, high birth, freedom, 
glory, were of no greater avail than their contraries poverty, low 
pirth, slavery, ignominy. There was nothing which was, by 
nature or universally, either pleasurable or painful. Novelty, 
rarity, satiety, rendered one thing pleasurable, another painful, 
to different persons and at different times. The wise man would 
show his wisdom, not in the fruitless struggle for pleasures, but 
in the avoidance or mitigation of pains: which he would accom- 
plish more successfully by rendering himself indifferent to the 
causes of pleasure. He would act always for his own account, 
and would value himself higher than other persons: but he 
would at the same time reflect that the mistakes of these others 
were involuntary, and he would give them indulgent counsel, 
instead of hating them. He would not trust his senses as 
affording any real knowledge: but he would be satisfied to act. 
upon the probable appearances of sense, or upon phenomenal 
knowledge. * 

Such is the summary which we read of the doctrines of Hege- 
sias : who is said to have enforced his views,*—of the josasiag— 
real character of life, as containing a great prepon- Low estima- 
derance of misfortune and suffering—in a manner so eee 
persuasive, that several persons were induced to tion of pica- 
commit suicide. Hence he was prohibited by the cidencewith 
first Ptolemy from lecturing in such a strain. His ‘he “ym 
opinions respecting life coincide in the main with those set forth 
by Sokrates in the Phedon of Plato: which dialogue also is 
alleged to have operated so powerfully on the Platonic disciple 
Kleombrotus, that he was induced to terminate his own 
existence. Hegesias, agreeing with Aristippus that pleasure 
would be the Good, if you could get it—maintains that the 
circumstances of life are such as to render pleasure unattainable : 
and therefore advises to renounce pleasure at once and systema- 
tically, in order that we may turn our attention to the only 
practicable end—that of lessening pain. Such deliberate renun- 
ciation of pleasure brings him into harmony with the doctrine of 
the Cynics. 

1 Diog. L. ii. 98, 94. and the doctrine of Kleanthes in Sext. 


2 Compare the Pseudo-Platonic dia- Empiric. adv. Mathemat, ix. 88-92. 
logue entitled Axiochus, pp. 866, 867, ‘Lucretius, v. 196-234. 
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On another point, however, Hegesias repeats just the same 
Doctrine of doctrine as Aristippus. Both deny any thing like 


Relativity absolute knowledge: they maintain that all our 
the Kyre- knowledge is phenomenal, or relative to our own im- 
naics, as 


wellasby  Pressions or affections: that we neither do know, nor 
Protagoras. can know, anything about any real or supposed 
ultra-phenomenal object, 2¢, things in themselves, as distin- 
guished from our own impressions and apart from our senses and 
other capacities. Having no writings of Aristippus left, we 
know this doctrine only as it is presented by others, and those 
too opponents. We cannot tell whether Aristippus or his sup- 
porters stated their own doctrine in such a way as to be open 
to the objections which we read as urged by opponents. But the 
doctrine itself is not, in my judgment, refuted by any of those 
objections. ‘Our affections (mdm) alone are known. to us, but 
not the supposed objects or causes from which they proceed.” 
The word rendered by affections must here be taken in its most 
general and comprehensive sense—as including not merely 


sensations, but also remembrances, emotions, judgments, beliefs, 


doubts, volitions, conscious energies, &c. Whatever we know, 
we can know only as it appears to, or implicates itself somehow 
with, our own minds. All the knowledge which I possess, is an 
aggregate of propositions affirming facts, and the order or con- 
junction of facts, as they are, or have been, or may be, relative 
to myself. This doctrine of Aristippus is in substance the same 
as that which Protagoras announced in other words as—“ Man is 
the measure of all things”. I have already explained and illus- 
trated it, at considerable length, in my chapter on the Platonic 
Theztétus, where it is announced by Theeetetus and controverted 
by Sokrates.? 


1See below, vol. iii. ch. xxviii. the term md@os the Kyrenaics meant 
Compare Aristokles ap. Eusebium, simply sensations internal and external: 


Prep. Ev. xiv. 18, 19, and Sextus Emp. 
adv. Mathemat. vii. 190-197, vi. 53. 
Sextus gives a summary of this doc- 
trine of the Kyrenaics, more fair and 
complete than that given by Aristokles 
—at least 80 far as the extract from the 
latter in Eusebius enables us to judge. 
Aristokles impugns it vehemently, and. 
tries to fasten upon it many absurd 
consequences—in my judgment with- 
out foundation. It is probable that by 


and that the question, as they handled 
it, was about the reality of the supposed 
Substratum or Object of sense, inde- 
pendent of any sentient Subject. It is 
also probable that, in explaining their 
views, they did not tako account of the 
memory of past sensations—and the 
expectation of future sensations, in 
successions or conjunctions more or less 
similar—associating in the mind with 
the sensation present and actual, to 
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form what is called a permanent object 
of sense. I think it likely that they 
set forth their own doctrine in a narrow 
and inadequate manner. 

But this defect is noway corrected 
by Aristokles their opponent. On the 
contrary, he attacks them on their 
strong side: he vindicates against them 
the hypothesis of the ultra phenomenal, 
absolute, transcendental Object, inde- 
pendent of and apart from any sensa- 
tion, present, past, or future—and from 
any sentient Subject. Besides that, he 
assumes them to deny, or ignore, many 
points which their theory noway re- 
quires them to deny. He urges one 
argument which, when properly uncer- 
stood, goes not against them, but 
strongly in their favour. ‘Tf these 
philosophers,” says Aristokles (us. 
xiv. 19, 1), ‘know that they experience 
sensation an perceive, they must know 
something beyond the sensation itsclf, 
If I say éym xalomar, ‘TL am being 
burned,’ this is a proposition, not a 
sensation. These three things are of 
necessity co-essential—the sensation 
itself, the Object which causes it, the 
Subject which feels it (dvdyxn ye rpia 
TaUTA CuvupioracOa—r6 Te wabos avTd 
Kat Td mowty Kat 7rd wdoxov).” In 
trying to make good his conclusion— 
‘That you cannot know the sensation 
without the Object of sense—Aristokles 
at the same time asserts that the Object 
cannot be known apart from the sensa- 
tion, nor apart from the knowing Sulb- 
ject. He asserts that the threo aru 
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by necessity co-essential—i.e. impli- 
cated and indivisible in substance and 
existence: if distinguishable therefore, 
distinguishable only logically (dye 
xwprora), admitting of being looked at 
in differont points of view. But this 
is exactly the case of his opponents, 
when properly stated. They do not 
deny Object: they do not deny Sub- 
ject: but they deny the independent 
and separate existence of the one as 
well as of the other: they admit the 
two only as relative to cach other, or 
as reciprocally implicated in the indi- 
visible fact of cognition. The reason- 


ing of Aristokles thus goes to prove 


the opinion which he is trying to refute. 
Most of the arguments, which Sextus 
adduces in favour of the Kyrenaic doc- 
tring, show forcibly that the Objective 
Something, apart from its Subjective 
correlate, Is unknowable and 2 non- 
entity ; but he does not inelude in the 
Subjective as much as ought to be 
included; le takes note only of the 
present sensation, and does not include 
sensations remembered or anticipated. 
Another very forcible part of Sextus’s 
reasoning may be found, vii. sect, 260- 
272, where he shows that a logical 
Subject per se is undefinable and in- 
conceivable—that those who attempt 
to deflie Man («g.) do so by spaci- 
fying more or fewor of the predicates 
of Man—and that if you suppose all 
the predicates to vanish, the Subject 
vanishes along with them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


XENOPHON. 





THERE remains one other companion of Sokrates, for whom a 
Sapte: dignified place must be reserved in this volume— 
his charac- Xenophon the son of Gryllus. Itis to him that we 
ter essen owe, in great part, such knowledge as we possess of 


tially a man ° ; 
ofaction the real Sokrates. For the Sokratic conversations 


theonat= related by Xenophon, though doubtless dressed up 
bled pectea and expanded by him, appear to me reports inthe 
isin him an main of what Sokrates actually said. Xenophon was 
acco. sparing in the introduction of his master as titular 
spokesman for opinions, theories, or controversial difficulties, 
generated in his own mind: a practice in which Plato indulged 
without any reserve, as we have seen by the numerous dialogues 
already passed in review. 

I shall not however give any complete analysis of Xenophon’s 
works: because both the greater part of them, and the leading 
features of his personal character, belong rather to active than to 
speculative Hellenic life. As such, I have dealt with them 
largely in my History of Greece. What I have here to illustrate 
is the Sokratic element in his character, which is important in- } 
deed as accessory and modifying—yet not fundamental. Though : 
he exemplifies and attests, as a witness, the theorising negative i 
vein, the cross-examining Elenchus of Sokrates—it is the pre- a 
ceptorial vein which he appropriates te himself and expands in 
its bearing on practical conduct. He is the semi-philosophising 
general ; undervalued indeed as a hybrid by Plato—but by 
high-minded Romans like Cato, Agricola, Helvidius Priscus, &c. f 
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likely to be esteemed higher than Plato himself.’ He is the 
military brother of the Sokratic family, distinguished for ability 
and energy in the responsible functions of command: a man of 
robust frame, courage, and presence of mind, who affronts cheer- 
fully the danger and fatigues of soldiership, and who extracts 
philosophy from experience of the variable temper of armies, 
together with the multiplied difficulties and precarious authority 
of a Grecian general.2 For our knowledge, imperfect as it is, of 
real Grecian life, we are greatly indebted to his works. All 
historians of Greece must draw largely from his Hellenica and 
Anabasis: and we learn much even from his other productions, 
not properly historical ; for he never soars high in the region of 
ideality, nor grasps at etherial visions—‘‘nubes et inania”—like 
Plato. 

Respecting the personal history of Xenophon himself, we 
possess but little information: nor do we know the pio of 
year either of his birth or death. His Hellenica enn cos 
concludes with the battle of Mantineia in 362 B.C. your of his 
But he makes incidental mention in that work of an )!*tb- 
event five years later—the assassination of Alexander, despot of 
Phere, which took place in 357 B.o.2—and his language seems to 
imply that the event was described shortly after it took place. 
His pamphlet De Vectigalibus appears to have been composed 
still later—not before 355 p.o. In the year 400 bc, when 
Xenophon joined the Grecian military force assembled at Sardis 
to accompany Cyrus the younger in his march to Babylon, he 
must have been still a young man: yet he had even then 
established an intimacy with Sokrates at Athens: and he was 
old enough to call himself the “ancient guest” of the Baotian 
Proxenus, who engaged him to come and take service with Cyrus.4 

1 See below, my remarks on the 3 Xenoph. ellon. vi. 4, 87. ray se 
Platonic Huthydémus, vol. ii. chap. radra mpatdvruy (i.¢, of the brothers of 
. xxii Thébé, which brothors had assassinated 

2 We may apply to Plato and Xeno- Alexander) ixpt ob bbe o doyas Cypie 
phon the following comparison by gero, Turihovoes, mperBviraros ay rav 


uripides, Supplices, 905. (‘Tydeus and sae, a THY apyny elye. 
Meleager. 4That he was still a young man 
apypeurs from his language, Amnbas. iil. 
yvoun 5° adeAhod Meradypov Ache I, 26. His intimacy with NSokrates, 
_ Bevos, oo whose advice he asked about the pro- 
tov mapéaxev dvopa bd réxvnv dopés, priety of accepting the invitation of 


cUpay axpiBy MovouKny év acide ° Proxcenus to go to Asia, is shown. iii. 
prrsremoy HO0s, wAovovov ppdvnua be 1,6. Proxenus wus his éévos apxatos, 


&y ToLoWW epyois, OVX? Tos Adyous éxwy. ili. 1, 4. 
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We may suppose him to have been then about thirty years of 
age ; and thus to have been born about 480 B.c.—two or three 
years earlier than Plato. Respecting his early life, we have no 
facts before us: but we may confidently affirm (as I have already 
observed about? Plato), that as he became liable to military service 
in 412 B.c., the severe pressure of the war upon Athens must have 
occasioned him to be largely employed, among other citizens, for 
the defence of his native city, until its capture in 405 B.o. He 
seems to have belonged to an equestrian family in the census, and 
therefore to have served on horseback. More than one of his 
compositions evinces both intelligent interest in horsemanship, 
and great familiarity with horses. 

Our knowledge of his personal history begins with what he 
His ver- himself recounts in the Anabasis. His friend Proxe- 
sonal his- nus, then at Sardis commanding a regiment of 
patio Hellenic mercenaries under Cyrus the younger, wrote 
Sokrates— recommending him earnestly to come over and take 
opinionof service, in the army prepared ostensibly against the 
i Pisidians. Upon this Xenophon asked the advice of 
oracle. Sokrates: who exhorted him to go and consult the 
Delphian oracle—being apprehensive that as Cyrus had proved 
himself the strenuous ally of Sparta, and had furnished to her 
the principal means for crushing Athens, an Athenian taking 
service under him would incur unpopularity at home. Xeno- 
phon accordingly went to Delphi: but instead of asking the 
question broadly—“ Shall I go, or shall I decline to go?”—he 
put to Apollo the narrower question—“ Having in contemplation 
a journey, to which of the Gods must I sacrifice and pray, in 
order to accomplish it best, and to come back with safety and 
success?” Apollo indicated to him the Gods to whom he ought 
to address himself: but Sokrates was displeased with him for 
not having first asked, whether he ought to go at all. Neverthe- 
less (continued Sokrates), since you have chosen to put the ques- 
tion in your own way you must act as the God has prescribed.? 


The Bury menonee by Strabo (ix. sonable Core noleey than the analogous 
408) that Xenophon served in the anecdote—that Plato distinguished 
Athenian cavalry at the battle of himself at the battle of Delium. Sec 
Delium (424 mes and that his life below, ch. v. 

was saved by Sokrates, I consider to 1 See ch. v. 

be not less inconsistent with any rea- 2 Xenoph. Anab, iii. 1, 4-6, 
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The anecdote here recounted by Xenophon is interesting, 


as it illustrates his sincere faith, as well as that of 
Sokrates, in the Delphian. oracle : though we might 
have expected that on this occasion, Sokrates would 
have been favoured with some manifestation of that 
which he represents to have warned him 


His service 
and com- 
man with 
the Ten 
Thousand 
Greeks ; 
afterwards 


divine sign, “A: under Agesi- 
so frequently and on such trifling matters. Apollo aus and the 
1 QT CLS 
however was perhaps displeased Ss . care sr to is ba- 
with Xenophon, for not having submutte eg nished from 


tion to him with full frankness : since the answer | 
given was proved by subsequent experience to be incomplete.t 
After fifteen months passed, first, in the hard upward march— 
next, in the still harder retreat—of the Ten Thousand, to the 
preservation of whom he largely contributed by his energy, 
presence of mind, resolute initiative, and ready Athenian 
eloquence, as one of their leaders—Xenophon returned to 
Athens. It appears that he must have come back not long after 
the death of Sokrates. But Athens was not at that time a plea- 
sant residence for him. The Sokratic companions shared in the 
unpopularity of their deceased master, and many of them were 
absent: moreover Xenophon himself was unpopular as the active 
partisan of Cyrus. After a certain stay, we know not how long, 
at Athens, Xenophon appears to have gone back to Asia ; and to 
have resumed his command of the remaining Cyreian soldiers, 
then serving under the Lacedemonian generals against the 
Persian satraps Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus. He served first 
under Derkyllidas, next under Agesilaus. For the latter he 
conceived the warmest admiration, and contracted with him an 
intimate friendship. At the time when Xenophon rejoined the 
Cyreians in Asia, Athens was not at war with the Laceda- 
monians: but after some time, the hostile confederacy of Athens, 
Thebes, and Corinth, against them was organised: and Agesilaus 
was summoned home by them from Asia, to fight their battles in 


1 Compare Anabas. vi. 1, 22, and 
vii. 8, 1-6. . . 
See also Plato, Apol. Sokr. p. 83 0, 
and Plato, Theagés, p. 129; also below, 
vol. ii. ch. xv. 
Sokrates and Seocphes are among 
the most imposing witnesses cited by 
Quintus Cicero, in his long pleading 


to show the reality of divination 
(Cicero, De Divination, i. 26, 62, i. 54, 
122), Antipater the Stoic collected u 
large number of examp'cs, illustrating 
the miyaculous divining power of So- 
kyates. Sevorai of these examples ap- 
pear much more trifling tluu this inci- 
dent of Xenophon. 


1—14 
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Greece. Xenophon and his Cyreians were still a portion of the 
army of Agesilaus, and accompanied him in his march into 
Beeotia ; where they took part in his desperate battle and bloody 
victory at Koroneia.1 But he was now lending active aid to the 
enemies of Athens, and holding conspicuous command in their 
armies. A sentence of banishment, on the ground of Laconism, 
was passed against him by the Athenians, on the proposition of 
Eubulus.? 

How long he served with Agesilaus, we are not told. At 
Hisresii the end of his service, the Lacedeemonians provided 
dence at, him with a house and land at the Triphylian town of 
Olympia. Skills near Olympia, which they had seemingly 
taken from the Eleians and re-colonised. Near this residence 
he also purchased, under the authority of the God (perhaps 
Olympian Zeus) a landed estate to be consecrated to the Goddess 
Artemis: employing therein a portion of the tithe of plunder 
devoted to Artemis by the Cyreian army, and deposited by him 
for the time in the care of Megabyzus, priest of Artemis at 
Ephesus. The estate of the Goddess contained some cultivated 
' ground, but consisted chiefly of pasture; with wild ground, 
wood and mountain, abounding in game and favourable for 
hunting. Xenophon became Conservator of this property for 
Artemis : to whom he dedicated a shrine and a statue, in minia- 
ture copy of the great temple at Ephesus. Every year he held a 
formal hunting-match, to which he invited all the neighbours, 
with abundant hospitality, at the expense of the Goddess. The 
Conservator and his successors were bound by formal vow, on 
pain of her displeasure, to employ one tenth of the whole annual 
produce in sacrifices to her: and to keep the shrine and statue in 
good order, out of the remainder.’ 

Xenophon seems to have passed many years of his life either 
at Skillus or in other parts of Peloponnesus, and is said to have 
died very old at Corinth. The sentence of banishment passed 


1 Xenoph. Anab, v. 3, 6; Plutarch, dypov aire eooav Aaxedaipdyror. 
Agesilaus, c. 18. Deinarchus appears to have com- 
2Diog. L. ii. 51-59. éai Ackwuoug posed fora client at Athens a judicial 
duyiy tr’ "Adnvaiwy kareyvoody. aes against Xenophon, the grandson 
Xenoph. Anab. v, 3, 8-12; Diog. of Xenophon Sokraticus. e intro- 
IL. ti. 62: Pausanias, v. 6, 3. duced into the speech some facts re- 
dyoi 8’ 6 Acivapxos bre cai olxéay kat lating to the grandfather. 
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against him by the Athenians was revoked after the Family of 
battle of Leuktra, when Athens came into alliance pe euenS 
with the Lacedemonians against Thebes. Some of tus killed’at 
Xenophon’s later works indicate that he must have Mantineis.. 
availed himself of this revocation to visit Athens: but whether 
he permanently resided there is uncertain. He had brought 
over with him from Asia a wife named Philesia, by whom he 
had two sons, Gryllus and Diodorus. He sent these two youths 
to be trained at Sparta, under the countenance of Agesilaus :? 
afterwards the eldest of them, Gryllus, served with honour in the 
Athenian cavalry which assisted the Lacedeemonians and Man- 
tineians against Epameinondas, 8.0. 362. In the important 
combat* of the Athenian and Theban cavalry, close to the gates 
of Mantineia—shortly preceding the general battle of Mantineia, 
in which Epameinondas was slain—Gryllus fell, fighting with 
great bravery. The death of this gallant youth—himsclf seem- 
ingly of great promise, and the son of so eminent a father—was 
celebrated by Isokrates and several other rhetors, as well as by 
the painter Huphranor at Athens, and by sculptors at Mantineia 
itself.* 

Skillus, the place in which the Lacedemonians had established 
Xenophon, was retaken by the Eleians during the 


eee) : Doath of 
humiliation of Lacedsemonian power, not long before Xenophon 
the battle of Mantineia. Xenophon himself was ¢Gorinth— 
absent at the time ; but his family were constrained ewe 


to retire to Lepreum. It was after this, we are told, 
that he removed to Corinth, where he died in 355 3.0. or in some 
year later. The Eleian Exegete told the traveller Pausanias, 


1 Aschines Sokraticus, in one of his 





dialogues, introduced Aspasia con- 
versing with Xenophon and _his 
(Xenophon’s) wife. Cicero, De Invent. 
1. 31, 51-54; Quintil. Inst. Orat. v. p. 312. 

2 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 20. 

Hino Hellen. vii. 5, 15-16-17. 
This combat of cavalry near the gates 
of Mantineia was very close and 
sharply contested; but at the great 
battle fought a few days afterwards 
the Athenian cavalry were hardly at 
all engaged, vii. 5,25. 

4 Pausanias, i.3, 3, viii. 11, 4, ix. 15, 
3; Diogenes LL. ii. 64 Harpokration 
vw Kyobvoddwpos. 


It appears that Kuphranor, in his 
Picture represented Grylhus as ongagod 
in porsonnl conflict with Mpameimondas 
and wounding him—a compliment not 
quien by the facts. The Mantineians 

Jelieved Antikrates, one of their own 
citizens, to have mortally wounded the 
great Thobun general with his spear, 
and they awarded to him as recom. 
ense Tmnmaunity from public burthens 
tardies), both for liimself and his 
descendants, One of his descondants, 
Kallikrates, continued oven in Pla. 
tarch's time to onjoy this immunity. 


Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 85 
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when he visited the spot five centuries afterwards, that Xeno- 
phon had been condemned in the judicial Council of Olympia as 
wrongful occupant of the property at Skillus, through Lacede- 
monian violence ; but that the Eleians had granted him indul- 
gence, and had allowed him to remain.’ As it.seems clearly 
asserted that he died at Corinth, he can hardly have availed 
himself of the indulgence; and I incline to suspect that the 
statement is an invention of subsequent Eleian Exegetee, after 
they had learnt to appreciate his literary eminence. 

From the brief outline thus presented of Xenophon’s life, 
Xenophon it will plainly appear that he was quite different in 


different character and habits from Plato and the other So- 
and the kratic brethren. He was not only a man of the 
other So- world (as indeed Aristippus was also), but he was 
brethren. = actively engaged in the most responsible and difficult 


functions of military command : he was moreover a landed pro- 
prietor and cultivator, fond of strong exercise with dogs and 
horses, and an intelligent equestrian. His circumstances were 
sufficiently easy to dispense with the necessity of either compos- 
ing discourses or taking pupils for money. Being thus enabled 
to prosecute letters and philosophy in an independent way, he 
did not, like Plato and Aristotle, open a school.? His relations, 
as active coadjutor and subordinate, with Agesilaus, form a 
striking contrast to those of Plato with Dionysius, as tutor and 
pedagogue. In his mind, the Sokratic conversations, suggestive 
and stimulating to every one, fell upon the dispositions and 
aptitudes of a citizen-soldier, and fructified in a peculiar manner. 
My present work deals with Xencphon, not as an historian of 
Grecian affairs or of the Cyreian expedition, but only on the 
intellectual and theorising side :—as author of the Memorabilia, 


Poe y, 6 8; Dicg. L. ii. so that he passed his life in inde- 


2 See, in the account of Theopompus 
a Photius (Cod. 176, p. 120; compare 
also Phatius, Cod. 159, 2 102, a. 41), 
the distinction taken by Theopompus : 
who said that the four most celebrated 
literary persons of his day were, his 
master Isokrates, Theodektés of Pha- 
sélis, Naukrates of ge aa and him- 
self (Theopompus). e himself and 
Naukrates were in good circumstances, 


pendent prosecution of philosuphy and 
hilomathy. But Isokrates and Theo- 
ektés were compelled &:’ dropiay Biov, 
picbod Adyous ypddew Kal codtoreverr, 
éxratdevovres TOUS véous, KaKeiOev Kap- 
moupdvous Tas Upededas. 

Theopompus does not here present 
the profession of a Sophist (as most 
Platonic commentators teach us to 
regard it) a3 a mean, unprincipled, 
and corrupting employment. 
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the Cycropsdia, Ckonomikus, Symposion, Hieron, De Veecti- 


galibus, &c. 
The Memorabilia were composed as records of the conversations 


of Sokrates, expressly intended to vindicate igaige His various 
- : é 4 works—Me- 
against charges of impiety and of corrupting youthfu morabilia, 
minds, and to show that he inculcated, before every Ckonomi- 
thing, self-denial, moderation of desires, reverence for as 
parents, and worship of the Gods. The Cikonomikus and, the 
Symposion are expansions of the Memorabilia: the first! exhi- 
biting Sokrates not only as an attentive observer of the facts of 
active life (in which character the Memorabilia present him also), 
but even as a learner of husbandry? and family management 
from Ischomachus—the last describing Sokrates and his behaviour 
amidst the fun and joviality of a convivial company. Sokrateg 
declares® that as to himself, though poor, he is quite as rich as 
he desires to be ; that he desires no increase, and regards poverty 
as no disadvantage. Yet since Kritobulus, though rich, is beset 
with temptations to expense quite sufficient to embarrass him, 
good proprietary management is to him a necessity. Accord- 
ingly, Sokrates, announcing that he has always been careful to 
inform himself who were the best economists in the city,* now 
cites as authority Ischomachus, a citizen of wealth and high 
position, recognised by all as one of the “ super-excellent ”.5 
Ischomachus loves wealth, and is anxious to maintain and even 
enlarge his property: desiring to spend magnificently for the 
honour of the Gods, the assistance of friends, and the support of 
the city.’ His whole life is arranged, with intelli ence and 
b] 

1 Galen calls the Gkonomicus the of life, and the way of extracting the 
last book of the Memorabilia (ad Hip- genitont umount of wheat and barley 
okrat. De Articulis, t. xviii, p. 801, froma given pice of land, is the sense 

thn). It professes to be repeated by which Xenophon puts on the word 
Xenophon from what he himself heard econo: (Aen, CHK, xvi. 9; compare 
Sokrates say—jxovea 8€ more avrod yropadia, vi. 1, 41). 
Kai wept oixavouias roudde Sard omdvoy, 3 Kenoph. Gtkonom, if, 8: xi. 8, 
&c. Sokrates first instructs Kritobulus 4. 
that economy, or management of pro- I have made some observations on 
perty, is an art, governed by rules,and tho Xenophontie Symposion, compar: 
ependent upon principles ; next, he ing it with the Platonic Symiposion, in 
recounts to him the lessons which he a subsequent chapter of tly work, ch. 
protedses to have himself received from xxvi. 

schomachus. 4 Xeon. Mkon. ii. 16. 

T have already adverted tothe Xeno- 5 Xen. ikon. vi. 17, xt. 8 mpds 
phontic Symposion as containing jocu- mrdvrev nad avepav kcal yuvackav, Kat 


ar remarks whichsome erroneously cite fdévev kat dorky, Kaddy’ re xdyabov 
a8 serious. ! 


2 To learn in this way the actualities | 6 Xen, (kon, xi, 9. 
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forethought, so as to attain this object, and at the same time to 
keep up the maximum of bodily health and vigour, especially 
among the horsemen of the city as an accomplished rider? and 
cavalry soldier. He speaks with respect, and almost with enthu- 
siasm, of husbandry, as an occupation not merely profitable, but 
improving to the character: though he treats with disrespect other 
branches of industry and craft.? In regard to husbandry, too, as 
in regard to war or steersmanship, he affirms that the difference 
between one practitioner and another consists, not so much in 
unequal knowledge, as in unequal care to practise what both of 
them know.? 

Ischomachus describes to Sokrates, in reply to a string of 
sees: successive questions, both his scheme of life and his 
chus, hero scheme of husbandry. He had married his wife 
of the mi. before she was fifteen years of age: having first 
kus—ideal ascertained that she had been brought up carefully, 
of an active . : 
citizen, so as to have seen and heard as little as possible, and 
fusoani” to know nothing but spinning and weaving.* He de- 
house- scribes how he took this very young wife into train- 
Peeoier, ing, so as to form her to the habits which he himself 
approved. He declares that the duties and functions of women 
are confined to in-door work and superintendence, while the out- 
door proceedings, acquisition as well as defence, belong to men :5 
he insists upon such separation of functions emphatically, as an 
ordinance of nature—holding an opinion the direct reverse of 
that which we have seen expressed by Plato.6 He makes many 
remarks on the arrangements of the house, and of the stores 
within it: and he dwells particularly on the management of 
servants, male and female. 


1Xen. kon. xi. 17-21. & rots éAdyeora 8% akovcoiro, éAdxiora Se 
immikworaro.s Te Kal TAOVoUWTaTOLS. potro. 
2Xen. kon. iv. 2-8, vi. 5-7. Is- The é&:dacxad‘aaddressed to Sokrates. 
chomachus asserts that his father had by Ischomachus is in the form of épa- 
been more devoted to agriculture ryous, xix. 15. ‘he Sokratic interro- 
(firoyewpydrares) than any man at gation is here one to bear upon 
Athens; that he had bought several Sokrates, instead of by Sokrates; like 
pieces of land (y#povs) when out of the Elenchus in the Parmenidés of 
order, improved them, and then resold Plato. 
them with very larg profit, xx. 26. 5 Xen. Akon. vii. 22-82, 
en. kon. xx. 2-10. 6 See below, ch. xxxvii. 
4Xeni Gkon. vii. 8-7. srdv 8 eu- Compare also Aristotel. Politic. tii. 
mpoobev Xpovov één brd mwoAAjs ému 4, 1277, b. 25, where Aristotle lays 
pedrcias, Srws as eAdxiorTa mév SYorro, Gown the same principle as Xenophon. 
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It is upon this last point that he lays more stress than upon 
any other. To know how to command men—is the Text upon 
first of all accomplishments in the mind of Xenophon. F nochbd 
Ischomachus proclaims it as essential that the supe- natal a bi 
rior shall not merely give orders to his subordinates, ference be- 
but also see them executed, and set the example of Hae teiey 
personal active watchfulness in every way. Xeno- lao 
phon aims at securing not simply obedience, but ling, and 
cheerful and willing obedience—even attachment hha 
from those who obey. “To exercise command over willing. 
willing subjects”! (he says) “is a good more than human, granted 
only to men truly consummated in virtue of character essentially 
divine. To exercise command over unwilling subjects, is a tor- 
ment like that of Tantalus.” 

The sentence just transcribed (the last sentence in the Gikono- 
mikus) brings to our notice a central focus in Xeno- pyante 
phon’s mind, from whence many of his most valuable circum- 
speculations emanate. “What are the coniitions gonurating 
under which subordinates will cheerfully obey their flexe retlec- 
commanders?”—was a problem forced upon his Xcnophon’s 
thoughts by his own personal experience, as well ag ™™- 
by contemporary phenomena in Hellas. He had been elected 
one of the generals of the Ten Thousand: a large body of brave 
warriors from different cities, most of them unknown to him 
personally, and inviting his authority only because they were in 
extreme peril, and because no one else took the initiative? He 
discharged his duties admirably: and his ready eloquence was an 
invaluable accomplishment, distinguishing him from all his 
colleagues. Nevertheless when the army arrived at the Euxine, 
out of the reach of urgent peril, he was made to feel sensibly the 
vexations of authority resting upon such precarious basis, and per- 


petually traversed by jealous rivals. Moreover, Xenophon, be- 


1Xen. Gkon. xxi. 10-12. qOovs ev dSov Adyeras, Compare also iv. 19, 
BacirtKoU —Oelov yevdrOa. » yap xiii. 8-7. 

mavu mot Soxet SAov rovTi 7d dyabdy %2The reader will find in my ‘THis. 
avOpwmivov elvar, dA Oeiov, ro eOe- tory of Greece,’ ch. 70, p. 108 seq., a 
Advrav d&pxewv* capds 8 sora narrative of the circumstances under 
Trois «= GAnOwvis §=cwhportvy Teredeo- which Xenophon was first chosen to 
pévots. Td 8 axdvrwv rupavvety d- command, as well as his conduct:after- 
Sdacwv, ws éuot Soxel, obs av Hydvra. wards. 

akious elvar Bioreveww, domrep 6 Tévrados 
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sides his own personal experience, had witnessed. violent political 
changes running extensively through the cities of the Grecian 
world : first, at the close of the Peloponnesian war—next, after 
the battle of Knidus—again, under Lacedemonian supremacy, 
after the peace of Antalkidas, and the subsequent seizure of the 
citadel of Thebes—lastly, after the Thebans had regained their 
freedom and humbled the Lacedeemonians by the battle of Leuk- 
tra. To Xenophon—partly actor, partly spectator—these poli- 
tical revolutions were matters of anxious interest; especially as 
he ardently sympathised with Agesilaus, a political partisan 
interested in most of them, either as conservative or revolu- 
tionary. F 

We thus see, from the personal history of Xenophon, how his 
Thistext  2ttention came to be peculiarly turned to the diffi- 
affords sub- culty of ensuring steady obedience from subordinates, 
cots for the and to the conditions by which such difficulty might 
opal be overcome. The sentence, above transcribed from 
Sokrates the Gkonomikus, embodies two texts upon which he 
notsuitable. sos discoursed in two of his most interesting composi- 
tions—Cyropedia and Hieron. In Cyropedia he explains and 
exemplifies the divine gift of ruling over cheerful subordinates : 
in Hieron, the torment of governing the disaffected and refrac- 
tory. For neither of these purposes would the name and person 
of Sokrates have been suitable, exclusively connected as they 
were with Athens. Accordingly Xenophon, having carried that 
respected name through the Gikonomikus and Syniposion, now 
dismisses it, yet retaining still the familiar and colloquial manner 
which belonged to Sokrates. The Epilogue, or concluding chapter, 
of the Cyropadia, must unquestionably have been composed after 
364 B.0.—in the last ten years of Xenophon’s life: the main body 
of it may perhaps have been composed earlier. 

The Hieron gives no indication of date: but as a picture purely 
Hieron Hellenic, it deserves precedence over the Cyroyxudia, 
ee and conveys to my mind the impression of having 

1¢ dialogue : _ mer 
—Simonides been written earlier. It describes a supposed conver- 
and Hieron. gation (probably suggested by current traditional 
conversations, like that between Solon and Kreesus) between the 
poet Simonides and Hieron the despot of Syracuse ; who, shortly 
after the Persian invasion of Greece by Xerxes, had succeeded his 
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brother Gelon the former despot.! Both of them had been once 
private citizens, of no remarkable consequence : but Gelon, an 
energetic and ambitious military man, having raised himself to 
power in the service of Hippokrates despot of Gela, had. seized 
the sceptre on the death of his master: after which he con quered 
Syracuse, and acquired a formidable dominion, enjoyed after his 
death by his brother Hieron. This last was a great patron of 
eminent poets—Pindar, Simonides, Aischylus, Bacchylides : but 
he laboured under a painful internal complaint, and appears to 
have been of an irritable and oppressive temper.? 

Simonides asks of Hieron, who had personally tried both the 
life of a private citizen and that of a despot, which of 


¥ % Questions 
the two he considered preferable, in regard to plea- ne 


sures and pains. Upon this subject, a conversation of 
some length ensues, in which Hieron declares that the 
life of a despot has much more pain, and much less 
pleasure, than that of a private citizen under middling 
circumstances :* while Simonides takes the contrary side, and 
insists in detail upon the superior means of enjoyment, apparent 
at least, possessed by the despot. As each of these means is 
successively brought forward, Hieron shews that however the 
matter may appear to the spectator, the despot feels no greater 
real happiness in his own bosom: while he suffers many pains and 
privations, of which the spectator takes no account. As to the 
pleasures of sight, the despot forfeits altogether the first and 
greatest, because it is unsafe for him to visit the public festivals 
and matches. In regard to hearing-—m«ny praises, and no 
reproach, reach his ears: but then he knows that the praises are 
insincere—and that reproach is unheard, only because speakers 
dare not express what they really fecl. The despot has finer 
cookery and richer unguents ; but others enjoy a modest banquet 


view taken 
hy Simo- 
nides. Amn 
swor of 
Hieron. 


1 Plato, Epistol. ii. p. 811 A. Ari- 
stot. Rhetor. ii. 16, 1891, a. 9; Cicero, 
Nat. Deo. i. 22, 60. How high was 
the opinion entertained about Simon- 
ides as a poet, may be seen illustrated in 
a passage of Aristophanes, Vespu:, 1362. 

2See the first and second Pythian 
Odes of Pindar, addressed to Hieron, 
especially Pyth. i. 65-61-00, with the 
Scholia and Boeckh’s Commentary. 
Pindar compliments Hieron upon hayv- 


ing founded his new city of A’tna— 
Geodudre ody dAevOepig. This does 
not coincide with the view of Ifieron’s 
character taken by Xenophon; but 
Pindar agrees with Xenophon in ex- 
horting Hieron to make himself popular 
by a liberal expenditure. 7 

3Xenoph. Hier. i. 8. «8 tos, & 
Simwvidy, ore road meiw ebdpaivorvrar ot 
Tupavvo. TOV peTpins SrayovTwr Buordy, 
ToAD S¢ TAcLW Kai petgw AvrOULTaL. 
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as much or more—while the scent of the unguents pleases those 
who are near him more than himself.1_ Then as to the pleasures 
of love, these do not exist, except where the beloved person 
manifests spontaneous sympathy and return of attachment. 
Now the despot can never extort such return by his power ; 
while even if it be granted freely, he cannot trust its sincerity 
and is compelled even to be more on his guard, since successful 
conspiracies against his life generally proceed from those who 
profess attachment to him.? The private citizen on the contrary 
knows that those who profess to love him, may be trusted, as 
having no motive for falsehood. 

Still (contends Simonides) there are other pleasures greater 
Atiaaeset than those of sense. You despots possess the greatest 
governing. abundance and variety of possessions —the finest 
pahieci as chariots and horses, the most splendid arms, the 
clared by — finest. palaces, ornaments, and furniture—the most 
Hieron. “42 ‘ . 

brilliant ornaments for your wives—the most intel- 

ligent and valuable servants. You execute the greatest enter- 
prises: you can do most to benefit your friends, and hurt your 
- enemies: you have all the proud consciousness of superior might.® 
—Such is the opinion of the multitude (replies Hieron), who are 
misled by appearances: but a wise man like you, Simonides, 
ought to see the reality in the background, and to recollect that 
happiness or unhappiness reside only in a man’s internal feclings. 
You cannot but know that a despot lives in perpetual insecurity, 
both at home and abroad: that he must always go armed himself, 
and have armed guards around him: that whether at war or at 
peace, he is always alike in danger : that, while suspecting every 
one as an enemy, he nevertheless knows that when he has put to 
death the persons suspected, he has only weakened the power of 
the city :4 that he has no sincere friendship with any one: that 
he cannot count even upon good faith, and must cause all his 
food to be tasted by others, before he eats it: that whoever has 
slain a private citizen, is shunned in Grecian cities as an abomi- 

1 Xen. Hieron, 1. 12-15-24. illustration of Grecian manners, espe- 

2Xen, Hier. i. 26-38. To rupdvvge cially in the- distinction drawn between 
od mor eorl moredoa, os piratran, ta madiuca appodio and ra reKvorotd 
At émBovral éf obSdvwy mrdoves trois adpodiora. 
rupdvvors eloiy 7 dard Tov pddvora hidecy 3 Xen. Bier. i. 2. 


abrovs mpooromoaundvwy. 
This chapter affords remarkable 4Xon. Hieron, ii. 5-17, 
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nation— while the tyrannicide is everywhere honoured and 
recompensed : that there is no safety for the despot even in his 
own family, many having been killed by their nearest relatives :1 
that he is compelled to rely upon mercenary foreign soldiers and 
liberated slaves, against the free citizens who hate him: and that 
thehire of such inauspicious protectors compels him to raise money, 
by despoiling individuals and plundering temples:? that the 
best and most estimable citizens are incurably hostile to him, 
while none but the worst will serve nim for pay: that he looks 
back with bitter sorrow to the pleasures and confidential friend- 
ships which he enjoyed as a private man, but from which he is 
altogether debarred as a despot.? | 

Nothing brings a man so near to the Gods (rejoins Simonides) 
as the feeling of being honoured. Power and a brilliant position 
must be of inestimable value, if they are worth purchasing at the 
price which you deseribe.* Otherwise, why do you not throw up 
your sceptre? How happens it that no despot has ever yet done 
this?—Too be honoured (answers Hieron) is the greatest of 
earthly ‘blessings, when a man obtains honour from the spon- 
taneous voice of freemen. Buta despot enjoys no such satisfac- 
tion. He lives like a criminal under sentence of death by 
every one: and it is impossible for him to lay down his power, 
because of the number of persons whom he has been obliged to 
make his enemies. He can neither endure his present condition, 
nor yet escape from it. The best thing he can do is to hang 
himself.® 

Simonides in reply, after sympathising with Hieron’s de- 
spondency, undertakes to console him by showing savice to 
that such consequences do not necessarily attend Hieron by 


; j : Simonides 
despotic rule. The despot’s power is an instrument —that he 


1Xenoph. Hieron, ii. 8, iii. 1, 5. 
oe Xenophon, Hellenic. iii. 1, 


2 Xen. Hieron, iv. 7-11. 
3 Xen. Hieron, vi. 1-12. 
4 Xen. Hieron, vii. 1-5. 


5 Xen. Hieron, vii. 5-18. ‘O 8 ripav- 
vos, ws umd mrévrav avOpdrovy Kara- 
Kexpumévos Sv’ adtxiay arodviexev—Kat 
vinta Koi nuépay Sidye. .. . AAA’ elorep 
Tw Grp AvovredAet amrdyEaoOat, tobe Src 
Tupdvvm eywye evpioxw wddtora ToDTO 
Avotrehoty moujoa. Movw yap alr 


ovre dxetv, ore KarabdoOa. 7a KaKd 
AvowreAdi. . 

Solon in his poems makes the re- 
mark, that for the man who once 
usurps the sceptre no retreat is pos- 
sible. See my ‘History of Greece,’ 
sae xi. p. 182 seq. 

he impressive contrast here drawn 
by Hieron (c. vi.) between his condition 
as a despot and the past enjoyments of 
private life and citizenship which he 
has lost, reminds one of the stiil more 
sorrowful contrast in the Atys of 
Catullus, v. 58-70. 
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should go- available for good as well as for evil. By a proper 
vern well, ; : : 
andthus’ employment of it, he may not only .avoid being 
make him, hated, but may even make himself beloved, beyond 
by his the measure attainable by any private citizen. Even 
subjects: kind words, and petty courtesies, are welcomed far 
more eagerly when they come from a powerful man than from 
an equal: moreover a showy and brilliant exterior seldom fails 
to fascinate the spectator. But besides this, the despot may 
render to his city the most substantial and important services. 
He may punish criminals and reward meritorious men: the 
punishments he ought to inflict by the hands of others, while 
he will administer the rewards in person—giving prizes for 
superior excellence in every department, and thus endearing 
himself to all? Such prizes would provoke a salutary competi- 
tion in the performance of military duties, in choric exhibitions, 
in husbandry, commerce, and public usefulness of every kind. 
Even the foreign mercenaries, though usually odious, might be 
so handled and disciplined as to afford defence against foreign 
danger,—to ensure for the citizens undisturbed leisure in their 
own private affairs—to protect and befriend the honest man, and 
to use force only against criminals.? If thus employed, such 
mercenaries, instead of being hated, would be welcome com- 
panions: and the despot himself may count, not only upon 
security against attack, but upon the warmest gratitude and 
attachment. The citizens will readily furnish contributions to 
him when asked, and will regard him as their greatest bene- 
factor. “You will obtain in this way” (Simonides thus con- 
cludes his address to Hieron), “the finest and most enviable of 
all acquisitions. You will have your subjects obeying you 
willingly, and caring for you of their own accord. You may 
travel safely wherever you please, and will be a welcome visitor 
at all the crowded festivals. You will be happy, without jealousy 
from any one.” 4 
The dialogue of which I have given this short abstract, illus- 
Probable trates what Xenophon ‘calls the torment of Tantalus 
experience -—the misery of a despot who has to extort obedience 
1 Xen. Hieron, viii. 2-7. Tadra mévra moufs, ed tobe révrev Trav 
Xen. Hieron, ix. 1-4. év avOpwrows KdAAoTOY Kal pakapid- 


3 Xen. Hieron, x. 6-8. TATOV KTHMA KEKTHMEVOS* evdaLmovaY yap 
4 Xen. Hieron, xi. 10-12-15. xnav od P@ovnPyjoy. , 
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from unwilling subjects :—especially if the despot be Xonoehon 


one who has once known the comfort and security of of the feel- 
private life, under tolerably favourable circumstances. Gy 

If we compare this dialogue with the Platonic Gor- ee 
gias, where we have seen a thesis very analogous ae 
handled in respect to Archelaus,—we shall find Plato soaring 
into a sublime ethical region of his own, measuring the despot’s 
happiness and misery by a standard peculiar to himself, and 
making good what he admits to be a paradox by abundant 
eloquence covering faulty dialectic: while Xenophon, herein 
following his master, applies to human life the measure of a 
rational common sense, talks about pleasures and pains which 
every one can feel to be such, and points out how many of these 
pleasures the despot forfeits, how many of these pains and priva- 
tions he undergoes,—in spite of that great power of doing hurt, 
and less power, though still considerable, of doing good, which 
raises the envy of spectators. The Hieron gives utterance to an 
interesting vein of sentiment, more common at Athens than 
elsewhere in Greece ; enforced by the conversation of Sukrates, 
and serving as corrective protest against that unqualified worship 
of power which prevailed in the ancient world no less than in 
the modern. That the Syrakusan Hieron showld be selected as 
an exemplifying name, may be explained by the circumstance, 
that during thirty-eight years of Xenophon’s mature life (405-367 
B.C.), Dionysius the elder was despot of Syrakuse ; a man of 
energy and ability, who had extinguished the liberties of his 
native city, and acquired power and dominion greater than that 
of any living Greek. Xenophon, resident at Skillus, within a 
short distance from Olympia, had probably? seen the splendid 
Théory (or sacred legation of representative envoys) installed in 
rich and. ornamented tents, and the fine running horses sent by 
Dionysius, at the ninety-ninth Olympic festival (384 B.0.): but 
he probably also heard the execration with which the name of 
Dionysius himself had been received by the spectators, and he 
would feel that the despot could hardly shew himself there in 
person. There were narratives in circulation about the interior 
life of Dionysius,? andlogous to those statements which Xenophon 


4 Xenoph. Anab. v. 8, 11. ‘Wistory of Greece,’ where this memor- 
2 See chap. 83, vol. xi. pp. 40-50, of my able scene at Olympia is described. 
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puts into the mouth of Hieron. A predecessor of Dionysius as 
despot of Syracuse? and also as patron of poets, was therefore a 
suitable person to choose for illustrating the first part of Keno- 
phon’s thesis—the countervailing pains and penalties which 
spoilt all the value of power, if exercised over unwilling and re- 
pugnant subjects.? 

But when Xenophon came to illustrate the second part of 
Xenophon his thesis—the possibility of exercising power in 
could not such manner as to render the holder of it popular 
aGrecian and beloved—it would have been scarcely possible 
eee to = for him to lay the scene in any Grecian city.. The 
pay peecry repugnance of the citizens of a Grecian city towards 
happinessof a despot who usurped power over them, was incurable 
wing —however much the more ambitious individuals 
subjects. among them might have wished to obtain such power 
for themselves : a repugnance as great among oligarchs as among 
democrats—perhaps even greater. When we read the recom- 
mendations addressed by Simonides, teaching Hieron how he 
might render himself popular, we perceive at once that they are 
alike well intentioned and ineffectual. Xenophon could neither 
find any real Grecian despot corresponding to this portion of his 
illustrative purpose—nor could he invent one with any shew of 
plausibility. He was forced to resort to other countries and other 
habits different from those of Greece. 

To this necessity probably we owe the Cyropadia: a romance 

.. imwhich Persian and Grecian experience are singu- 
Pairs larly blended, and both of them so transformed as to 
of Spartan suit the philosophical purpose of the narrator. 
and Persian : : 
customs— Xenophon had personally served and communicated 
Xenophon’ with Cyrus the younger: respecting whom also he had 
os Oran the large means of information, from his intimate friend 

'  Proxenus, as well as from the other Grecian generals 
of the expedition. In the first book of the Anabasis, we find 


this young prince depicted as an energetic and magnanimous 


1 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 20, 57-63; of Xenophon to Dionysius at Syracuse 
De Officiis, ii. 7, 24-25. eee one elder OF ae youne SE ta 
‘ Eg ‘ + not specified—bu e tenor o e 
Ba teat timebit ile, quem multi anecdote points to the younger; if so, 
i the visit must have been later than 

7 An anecdote is told about a visit 3678.c. (Athenaus x. 4277). 
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character, faithful to his word and generous in his friendships— 
inspiring strong attachment in those around him, yet vigorous in 
administration and in punishing criminals—not only courting 
the Greeks as useful for his ambitious projects, but appreciating 
sincerely the superiority of Hellenic character and freedom over 
Oriental servitude: And in the Hkonomikus, Cyrus is quoted 
as illustrating in his character the true virtue of a commander ; 
the test of which Xenophon declares to be—That his subordinates 
follow him willingly, and stand by him to the death. 

It is this character—Hellenised, Sokratised, idealised—that 
Xenophon paints into his glowing picture of Cyrus Portrait of , 
the founder of the Persian monarchy, or the Cyro- bana 
pedia. He thus escapes the insuperable difficulty education 
arising from the position of a Grecian despot ; who tothe 
never could acquire willing or loving obedience, be- Cyropedia. 
cause his possession of power was felt by a majority of his sub- 
jects to be wrongful, violent, tainted. The Cyrus of the Cyro- 
pedia begins as son of Kambyses, king or chief of Persia, and 
grandson of Astyages, king of Media; recognised according to 
established custom by all, as the person to whom they look for 
orders. Xenophon furnishes him with a splendid outfit of heroic 
qualities, suitable to this ascendant position : and represents the 
foundation of the vast Persian empire, with the unshaken fidelity 
of all the heterogeneous people composing it, as the reward of a 
laborious life spent in the active display of such qualities. In 
his interesting Preface to the Cyropedia, he presents this as the 
solution of a problem which had greatly perplexed him. He had 
witnessed many revolutions in the Grecian cities—subversions of 
democracies, oligarchies, and despotisms: he had seen. also private 
establishments, some with numerous servants, some with few, 
yet scarcely any house-master able to obtain hearty or continued 
obedience. But as to herds of cattle or flocks of sheep, on the 
contrary, he had seen them uniformly obedient ; suffering the 

1Xenoph. Anab. i. 9, also i. 7, 8, portion of his army, and the remark-~ 
the address of Cyrus to the Greek able description of the trial of Orontes, 
soldiers—’Orws otv déoerba dvbpes i. 6. 
dfvoe ris eAevOepias Fs kdcrn ode, Kab 2Xenoph. Gconom. iv. 18-19, Kd- 
Umrép Hs yuas evdaynovicw. Eb yap tore, pos, «i ¢Siwcev, dproros av Soe? dpxywv 
Ore THv EdevOepiay érotunv av, dvri Ov yevdorbai—yyoduar pdya teKurjpuoy dp» 
exw mavrov Kot dddAwv modAamdagloy, yovros dperis elvar @ ty éxdvres. 


compared with i. 5, 16, where Cyrus drevrar, kal dv rots Seuvots mapaudve 
gives his appreciation of the Oriental ¢ééAwow. Compare Anab. i. 9, 29-80, 
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herdsman or shepherd to do what he pleased with them, and 
never once conspiring against him. The first inference of Xeno- 
phon from these facts was, that man was by nature the most 
difficult of all animals to govern. But he became satisfied that 
he was mistaken, when he reflected on the history of Cyrus; who 
had acquired and maintained dominion over more men than had 
ever been united under one empire, always obeying him cheer- 
fully and affectionately. This history proved to Xenophon that 
it was not impossible, nor even difficult,? to rule mankind, pro- 
vided a man undertook it with scientific or artistic competence. 
Accordingly, he proceeded to examine what Cyrus was in birth, 
disposition, and education—and how he came to be so admirably 
accomplished in the government of men. The result is the 
Cyropeedia. We must observe, however, that his solution of the 
problem is one which does not meet the full difficulties. These 
difficulties, as he states them, had been suggested to him by his 
Hellenic experience: by the instability of government in Grecian 
cities. But the solution which he provides departs from Hellenic 
experience, and implies what Aristotle and Hippokrates called 
the more yielding and servile disposition of Asiatics:4 for it 
postulates an hereditary chief of heroic or divine lineage, such as 
was nowhere acknowledged in Greece, except at Sparta—and 
there, only under restrictions which would have rendered the 
case unfit for Xenophon’s purpose. The heroic and regal lineage 
of Cyrus was a condition not less essential to success than his 
disposition and education :> and not merely his lineage, but also 
the farther fact, that besides being constant in the duties of 
prayer and sacrifice to the Gods, he was peculiarly favoured by 
them with premonitory signs and warnings in all difficult 
emergencies.® 


1Xen. Cyrop. i. 1, 2. 5 So it is stated by Xenophon him- 


pacar ants Rei Sa eR LE te 


ae mela Bs SESE BE 


Ws RSs oes Sg 


2Xen. Cyrop. i. 1, 3. é« rovrov $y 
qvayKagoueba pmeravociv, wy ore Trav 
aduvarav ovre THY yadeT@v Epywv 7 Td 
avOpimwv apxew, nv res emtora- 
wévas ToUTO mparTy. 

8 Xen. Cyrop. i. 1, 3-8. 

4 Aristot. Politic. vii. 7, 1827, b. 25. 
ra S& mept rnv “Aciav, dravonrika wer 
Kal rexvica THY Woxjv, aOvua sé 
Sidwep apydueva Kat SovrAevovra dua- 
Tere, 

Hippokrates, De Aere, Locis, et 
Aquis, Cc. 19-23. 1 


st 
at 


self, in the speech addressed by Kroesus 
after his defeat and captivity to Cyrus, 
vii. 2, 24—~ayvodv ¢uavrdy sre coe 
avrurodenaty ixavds dunv elvar, mpdrov 
may ex Oewv yeyovdtt, erecta 5é Sed. 
BaotrAéwv mepuxdre, émecra Se éx rratdds 
aperyy aoKouvre: tay 8” éuay mpoydvarv 
akovw Tov mpwTov BactAevoavra Gua Te 
Baorrdéa Kai érevOepov yevéoOa. Cyrop. 
i, 2,1: rod Mepoedav yévous, &e. 

6 See the remarkable words ad- 
dressed by Cyrus, shortly ‘before his 
death, in sacrificing on the hill-top to 
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Cuap. IV. HEROIC GENIUS OF CYRUS. 


The fundamental principle of Xenophon is, that to obtain 
hearty and unshaken obedience is not difficult for a 


; y Xenophon 
ruler, provided he possesses the science or art of 


does not 
solve his 


ruling. This is a principle expressly laid down by own PrO> 
+ shy emM— Le 
Sokrates in the Xenophontic speaks a We governing 
have seen Plato affirming in the Politikus that this hee ; 
is the only true government, though very few indi- larity of 
Cyrus come 


from nature, 
not from 
education. 


viduals are competent to it: Plato gives to it a 
peculiar application in the Republic, and points out 
a philosophical or dialectic tuition whereby he 
supposes that his Elders will acquire the science or art of 
command. The Cyropadia presents to us an illustrative 
example. Cyrus is a young prince who, from twenty-six years 
of age to his dying day, is always ready with his initiative, pro- 
vident in calculation of consequences, and personally active in 
enforcement: giving the right order at the right moment, with 
good assignable reasons. As a military man, he is not only 
personally forward, but peculiarly dexterous in the marshalling 
and management of soldiers; like the Homeric Agamemnon *— 


/ 
"Auddrepoy, Bacirevs 7° dyads, Kparepds r aixpynrns. 


But we must consider this aptitude for command as a spontancous: 
growth in Cyrus—a portion of his divine constitution or of the 
golden element in his nature (to speak in the phrase of the Pla- 
tonic Republic): for no means are pointed out whereby he ac- 
quired it, and the Platonic Sokrates would have asked in vain, 
where teachers of it were to be found. It is true that he is made 
to go through a rigorous and long-continued training: but this 
training is common to him with all the other Persian youths of 


Zevs Tlarpgos and "HaAvos, Cyrop. viii. 
7 


” The special communications of the 
Gods to Cyrus are insisted on by 
Xenophon, like those made to So- 
krates, and like the constant aid of 
Athéné to Odysseus in Homer, Odyss. 
iii, 221 :— 

Ov ydp mw iSov d8¢ Geods dvahavda 
binetiras ‘ 

‘Qs neivy avahavda. raploraro Iadd\ds 
"Ayn. 


1 Xenoph. Mem, iii. 9, 10-12. 


2See what is said holow about the 
Platonic Politikus, chap. xxx. 

3 QCicero, when calle? upon in his 
provinces of Cilicia to conduct warlike 
operations against the Parthians, as 
well as against some refractory moun- 
taincers, improved his military know- 
ledge by studying and commonting on 
the Cyropmdia. Mpist. ad Famil. ix. 26. 
Compare the remarkable observation 
made by Cicero (Academic. Prior. ih 
init.) about the way in which Lucullus 
made up his deficiency of military 
experience by reading wilitary books. 
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good family, and is calculated to teach obedience, not to com- 
municate aptitude for command; while the master of tactics, 
whose lessons he receives apart, is expressly declared to have 
known little about the duties of a commander.1 Kambyses in- 
deed (father of Cyrus) gives to his son valuable general exhorta- 
tions respecting the multiplicity of exigencies which press upon 
a commander, and the constant watchfulness, precautions, fertility 
of invention, required on his part to meet them. We read the 
like in the conversations of Sokrates in the Memorabilia :? but 
neither Kambyses nor Sokrates are teachers of the art of com- 
manding. For this art, Cyrus is assumed to possess a natural 
aptitude ; like the other elements of his dispositions—his warm 
sympathies, his frank and engaging manners, his ardent emula- 
tion combined with perfect freedom from jealousy, his courage, 
his love of learning, his willingness to endure any amount of 
labour for the purpose of obtaining praise, &c., all which Xeno- 
phon represents as belonging to him by nature, together with a 
very handsome person. ® 
The Cyropeedia is a title not fairly representing the contents of 
Views of the work, which contains a more copious biography 
Xenophon of the hero than any which we readin Plutarch or 
aboutpablic Suetonius. But the education of Cyrus* is the most 
training of remarkable part of it, in which the ethico-political 
" theory of Xenophon, generated by Sokratic refining 
criticism brought to bear on the Spartan drill and discipline, is 
put forth. Professing to describe the Persian polity, he in reality 
describes only the Persian education ; which is public, and pre- 
scribed by law, intended to form the character of individuals so 
that they shall stand in no need of coercive laws or penalties. 
Most cities leave the education of youth to be conducted at the 
discretion of their parents, and think it sufficient to enact and en- 
force laws forbidding, under penal sanction, theft, murder, and 
various other acts enumerated as criminal. But Xenophon (like 
Plato and Aristotle) disapproves of this system.> His Persian 


Ot SS RUNS, sR SEARS gts SS SRR NE Se EEN OTe Se: 


1 Xen. Cyrop. i. 6, 12-15. 

2 Compare Cyropeed. i. 6, with Me- 
morahb. iii. 1. 

8Cyroped. i 2, 1. dtvae 8 6 
Ktpos Adyerar, &. i. 8, 1-2. mdvrwv 
tav nrtkwv Svapdpwv épaivero . . 
mars pice. piridoropyos, &e. 

4I have already observed that the 


phrase of Plato in Legg. iii. p. 694 C 
may be considered as conveying his 
denial of the assertion, that Cyrus had 
received a good education. 

5 Xenophon says the same about the 
scheme of Lykurgus at Sparta, De Lac. 
Repub. c. 2. 
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polity places the citizen even from infancy under official tuition, 
and aims at forming his first habits and character, as well as at 
apholding them when formed, so that instead of having any dis- 
position of his own to commit such acts, he shall contract a re- 
pugnance to them. He is kept under perpetual training, drill, 
and active official employment throughout life, but the super- 
vision is most unremitting during boyhood and youth. 

There are four categories of age :—boys, up to sixteen—young 
mmoen. or ephébi, from sixteen to twenty-six—mature Details of 
men, as far as fifty-one—above that age, elders. To so-called 
each of these four classes there is assigned a certain ¢,msancdu 
portion of the “free agora”: ¢.¢., the great square of ae es 
the city, where no buying or selling or vulgar occu- Distribution 
pation is allowed—where the regal residence is situ- ¢ffourases. 
ated, and none but dignified functions, civil or military, are car- 
yied on. Here the boys and the mature men assemble every day 
at sunrise, continue under drill, and take their meals; while the 
young men even pass the night on guard near the government 
lnouse. Each of the four sections is commanded by superinten- 
ents or officers: those superintending the boys are Elders, who 
are employed in administering justice to the boys, ani in teaching 
them what justice is. They hold judicial trials of the boys for 
various sorts of misconduct: for violence, theft, abusive words, 
Lying, and even for ingratitude. In cases of proved guilt, beating 
or flogging is inflicted. The boys go there to learn justice (says 
<enophon), as boys in Hellas go to school to learn letters. Under | 
this discipline, and in learning the use of the bow and javelin 
besides, they spend the time until sixteen years of age. They 
loring their food with them from home (wheaten bread, with a 
condiment of kardamon, or bruised seed of the nasturtium), to- 
gether with a wooden cup to draw water from the river: and 
they dine at public tables under the eye of the teacher. The 
young men perform all the military and police duty under the 
commands of the King and the Elders: moreover, they accom- 
pany the King when he goes on a hunting expedition—which | 
accustoms them to fatigue and long abstinence, as well as to the 
encounter of dangerous wild animals. The Elders do not take 
part in these hunts, nor in any foreign military march, nor are 
they bound, like the others, to daily attendance in the agora. 
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They appoint all officers, and try judicially the cases shown up 
by the superintendents, or other accusers, of all youths or mature 
men who have failed in the requirements of the public discipline. 
The gravest derelictions they punish with death : where this is 
not called for, they put the offender out of his class, so that he 
remains degraded all his life.+ : 

This severe discipline is by law open to all Persians who choose 
Evidence of % attend, and the honours of the state are attainable 
the good ef by all equally. But in practice it is confined to a 
discipline-- few: for neither boys nor men can attend it continu- 
a pane ously, except such as possess an independent main- 
tion of the tenance ; nor is any one allowed to enter the regiment 
pecs. of youths or mature men, unless he has previously 
gone through the discipline of boyhood. The elders, by whom 
the higher functions are exercised, must be persons who have 
passed without reproach through all the three preceding stages : 
so that these offices, though legally open to all, are im practice 
confined to a few—the small class of Homotimoi. 2 

Such is Xenophon’s conception of a perfect Polity. It consists 
in an effective public discipline and drill, begun in early boyhood 
and continued until old age. The evidence on which he specially 
insists to prove its good results relates first to the body. The 
bodies of the Persians become so dry and hard, that they neither 
spit, nor have occasion to wipe their noses, nor are full of wind, 
nor are ever seen to retire for the satisfaction of natural wants. 3 
Besides this, the discipline enforces complete habits of obedience, 
sobriety, justice, endurance of pain and privation. 

We may note here both the agreement, and the difference, 
between Xenophon and Plato, as to the tests applied for measur- 
ing the goodness of their respective disciplinarian schemes. In 


regard to the ethical effects desirable (obedience, sobriety, &c.) 


both were agreed. But while Plato (in Republic) dwells much 
besides upon the musical training necessary, Xenophon omits 
this, and substitutes in its place the working off of all the super- 
fluous moisture of the body.* » 


1 Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, 6-16. nai qv rig exxpivovow* 6 88 exxpibels arimos Tov 
} ey edyBous ev redreiows avipdow Aourdv Biov Svaredec. 
eAdiry Te TaY voninwv, daivover may ot 2 Cyropeed. i. 2, 14-15. 
@vAapyo. Exacrov, Kai tev GAdkwvy 6 3 Cyrop. i. 2,16. : 
Bovddevos* of 8¢ yepatrepor axovoavres 4 See below, chap. xxxvii. 
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Through the two youthful stages of this discipline Cyrus is 


represented as having passed ; undergoing all the 
fatigues as well as the punishment (he is beaten or 
flogged by the superintendent *) with as much rigour 
as the rest, and even surpassing all his comrades in 
endurance and exemplary obedience, not less than in 
the bow and the javelin. In the lessons about justice 
he manifests such pre-eminence, that he is appointed 
by the superintendent to administer justice to other 
boys: and itis in this capacity that he is chastised 
for his well-known decision, awarding the large coat 


Exemplary 
obedience of 
Cyrus to the 
public disci- 
pline—Ife 
had Jearnt 
justice well 
—Ilis award 
about the 
two coats— 
Lesson in- 
culcated 
upon him by 
the Justice- 
Master. 


to the great boy and the little coat to the little boy, as being 
more convenient to both,’ though the proprietorship was 
opposite : the master impressing upon him, as a general explana- 
tion, that the lawful or customary was the Just. Cyrus had 
been brought as a boy by his mother Mandané to visit her father, 
the Median king Astyages. The boy wins the affection of 
Astyages and all around by his child-like frankness and affec- 
tionate sympathy (admirably depicted in Xenophon): while he 
at the same time resists the corruptions of a luxurious court, and 
adheres to the simplicity of his Persian training, When Man- 
dané is about to depart and to rejoin her husband Kambyses in 
Persis, she is entreated by Astyages to allow Cyrus to remain 
with him. Cyrus himself also desires to remain: but Mandané 
hesitates to allow it: putting to Cyrus, among other difficulties, 
the question—How will you learn justice here, when the teachers 
of it are in Persis? To which Cyrus replies—I am already well 
taught in justice: as you may see by the fact, that my teacher 
made mea judge over other boys, and compelled me to render 
account to him of all my proceedings.* Besides which, if I am 
found wanting, my grandfather Astyages will make up the 
deficient teaching. But (says Mandané) justice is not the same 
here under Astyages, as it is in Persis. Astyages has made 
himself master of all the Medes: while among the Persians 
equality is accounted justice. Your father Kambyses both 
performs all that the city directs, and receives nothing more 


1 Cyrop. i. 8,175 1.5, 4. 8 Cyrop. L. 8, 17. drera 8& ey 7d 
2 Cyrop. i. 3, 17. This is an in- pav véusmoy Sixacov elvace 7d 82 GvOMOV, 
genious and apposite illustration of the Biaov. 


law of property. 4 Cyropeed. i. 4, 2. 
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than what the city allows: the measure for him is, not his own 
inclination, but the law. You must therefore be cautious of 
staying here, lest you should bring back with you to Persis 
habits of despotism, and of grasping at more than any one else, 
contracted from your grandfather : for if you come back in this 
spirit, you will assuredly be flogged to death. Never fear, 
mother (answered Cyrus): my grandfather teaches every one 
round him to claim less than his due—not more than his due: 
and he will teach me the same. 

The portion of the Cyropedia just cited deserves especial 
Xenophon’s attention, in reference to Kenophon as a companion 
conception and pupil of Sokrates. The reader has been already 
Sokraitic familiarised throughout this work with the questions 

roblems— : 

Stices not habitually propounded and canvassed by Solkrates— 
hae brea What is Justice, Temperance, Courage, &.? Are 
order of these virtues teachable? If they are so, where are 
ethane the teachers of them to be found?—for he professed 
problems. to have looked in vain. for any teachers.? I have 
farther remarked that Sokrates required these questions to be 
debated in the order here stated. That is—you must first know 
what Justice is, before you can determine whether it be teachable 
or not—nay, before you are in a position to affirm any thing at 
all about it, or to declare any particular acts to be either just or 
unjust.® 

Now Xenophon, in his description of the Persian official dis- 
cipline, provides a sufficient answer to the second question— 
Whether justice is teachable-—and where are the teachers 
thereof? It ds teachable: there are official teachers appointed : 
and every boy passes through a course of teaching prolonged for 
several years.—But Xenophon does not at all recognise the 
Sokratic requirement, that the first question shall be fully 
canvassed and satisfactorily answered, before the second is ap- 
proached. The first question is indeed answered in a certain way 
—-though the answer appears here only as an obiter dictum, and 
is never submitted to any Elenchus at all. The master explains 
—What is Justice ?—by telling Cyrus, “That the lawful is just, 
ce LBs IB ole olces 4a,” S'Kenoph. Memon. £06, iv, 6. 


av mapa rovTou wabwv Keys avTe TOU 8 See below, ch. xiii., ch. xxii, and 
Bactduxod Td TupavuiKdy, ev @ eats 7d ch. xxiii, 
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and that the lawless is violent”. Now if we consider this ag 
preceptorial—as an admonition to the youthful Cyrus how he 
ought to decide judicial cases—it is perfectly reasonable :-— Let 
your decisions be conformable to the law or custom of the 
country”. But if we consider it as a portion of philosophy or 
reasoned truth—as a definition or rational explanation of Justice, 
advanced by a respondent who is bound to defend it against the 
Sokratic cross-examination—we shall find it altogether insuffi- 
cient. Xenophon himself tells us here, that Law or Custom is 
one thing among the Medes, and the reverse among the Persians: 
accordingly an action which is just in the one place will be 
unjust in the other. It is by objections of this kind that 
Sokrates, both in Plato and Xenophon, refutes explanations pro- 
pounded by his respondents.* 

Though the explanation of Justice here given is 
untenable, yet we shall find it advanced by Sokrates 
himself as complete and conclusive, in the Xeno- 
phontic Memorabilia, where he is conversing with 
the Sophist Hippias. That Sophist is represented 
as at first urging difficulties against it, but afterwards 
as concurring with Sokrates: who enlarges upon the 
definition, and extols it as perfectly satisfactory. If 


altogether 


Definition 
iven by 
Sokratos of 
Justice—In- 
sufficient to 
satisfy the 
exigencies 
of the 
Sokratic 
EKlenchus. 


1 Plato, Republ. vy. p. 479 A. Tov- 
Tov TOY TOAMOY Kahdv pov re dori, & 
ovK aigxpdy danjoera;s Kol trav &- 
kaiwv, & ovK adixov; Kal Tav datwr, 3 
ovK avoctov; Compare Republ. i. p. 
831 C, and the conversation of So- 
krates with Euthydémus in the Xeno- 


soutiendraient oplnistrement, si la 
témérité du hasard quia semé les loix 
humaines en avait rencontré au moing 
une qui fut universelle: mais la plai- 
santerie est telle, que le caprice dey 
hommes s’est si bien divers fié, qu'il 
n’y en & point, 


phontic Memorab. iv. 2, 18-19, and 
Cyropadia, i. 6, 27-34, about what is 
just and good morality towards enemies. 

We read in Pascal, Pensées, i. 6, 8-9 :— 

‘On ne voit presque rien de juste et 
dinjuste, qui ne change de qualité en 
changeant de climat. Trois degrés 
d’élévation du péle renversent toute la 
jurisprudence. Un méridien décide de 

véerité: en peu d’années de posses- 
sion, les loix fondamentales changent : 
le droit a ses époques, Plaisante 
justice, qu’une riviére ou une montagne 

orne ! 
erreur au dela ! 

“Tis confessent que la justice n’est 
pas dans les coutumes, mais qu’elle 
reside dans les loix naturelles, connues 
en tout pays. Certainement ils la 


érité au deca des Pyrénédes— d. 


“Le larcin, l'inceste, le meurtre deg 
enfans et des pores, tout a eu sa place 
entre les actions vertneuses. Se peut- 
il rion de plus ssp quun homme 
ait droit de me tuor parcoqwil demeure 
au-dol& de Voau, ot que son prince a 
quorelle avec le mien, quoique je n’en 
aie aucune avec lui? 

“T’an dit que essence de Ia justice 
est Vautorité du législateur : Pautre, Ja 
commoditéd du souverain: Yantro, Ja 
coutuine présonto—et c'est Je plus sdr. 
Rien, suivant la seule raison, n'est juste 
@ 801: tout branle avec le temps. La 
coutume fait toute I'déqnité, par cela 
soul qu'elle est regue: c'est le 
fondement mystique de son autorité, 
Qui raméne & son principe, 
Yanéantit.” 


nt 
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Sokrates really delivered this answer to Hippias, as a general 
definition of Justice—we may learn from it how much greater 
was his negative acuteness in overthrowing the definitions of 
others, than his affirmative perspicacity in discovering unexcep- 
tionable definitions of his own. This is the deficiency admitted 
by himself in the Platonic Apology—lamented by friends like 
Kleitophon—arraigned by opponents like Hippias and Thrasy- 
machus. Xenophon, whose intellect was practical rather than 
speculative, appears not to be aware of it. He does not feel the 
depth and difficulty of the Sokratic problems, even while he 
himself enunciates them. He does not appreciate all the condi- 
tions of a good definition, capable of being maintained against 
that formidable cross-examination (recounted by himself) where- 
by Sokrates humbled the youth Euthydémus: still less does he 
enter into the spirit of that Sokratic order of precedence (declared 
in the negative Platonic dialogues), in the study of philosophical 
questions :—First define Justice, and find a definition of it such 
as you can maintain against a cross-examining adversary—before 
you proceed. either to affirm or deny any predicates concerning it. 
The practical advice and reflexions of Xenophon are, for the most 
part, judicious and penetrating. But he falls very short when 
he comes to deal with philosophical theory :—with reasoned 
truth, and with the Sokratic Elenchus as a test for discriminating 
such truth from the false, the doubtful, or the not-proven. 

_ Cyrus is allowed by his mother to remain amidst the luxuries 
Biography Of the Median court. It is a part of his admirable 
ae disposition that he resists all its temptations,’ and 
military goes back to the hard fare and discipline of the Per- 
siccess . ° . 

earned by Sians with the same exemplary obedience as before. 
suitable _ He is appointed by the Elders to command the Per- 
Variety of sian contingent which is sent to assist Kyaxares (son 
characters of Astyages), king of Media; and he thus enters upon 
tions. that active military career which is described as occu- 
pying his whole life, until his conquest of Babylon, and his 
subsequent organization of the great Persian empire. His father 
Kambyses sends him forth with excellent exhortations, many of 
which are almost in the same words as those which we read 


1 Cyropeed. i. 5, 1. 
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ascribed to Sokrates in the Memorabilia. In the details of 
Cyrus’s biography which follow, the stamp of Sokratic influence 
is less marked, yet seldom altogether wanting. The conversation 
of Sokrates had taught Xenophon how to make the most of his 
own large experience and observation. His biography of Cyrus 
represents a string of successive situations, calling forth and 
displaying the aptitude of the hero for command. The epical 
invention with which these situations are imagined—the variety 
of characters introduced, Araspes, Abradates, Pantheia, Chry- 
santas, Hystaspes, Gadatas, Gobryas, Tigranes, &c.—the dramatic 
propriety with which each of these persons is animated as 
speaker, and made to teach a lesson bearing on the predetermined 
conclusion—all these are highly honourable to the Xenophontic 
genius, but all of them likewise bespeak the Companion of 
Sokrates. Xenophon dwells, with evident pleasure, on the de- 
tails connected with the rationale of military proceedings: the 
wants and liabilities of soldiers, the advantages or disadvantages 
of different weapons or different modes of marshalling, the duties 
of the general as compared. with those of the soldier, &c. Cyrus 
is not merely always ready with his orders, but also competent 
as a speaker to explain the propriety of what he orders.) We 
have the truly Athenian idea, that persuasive speech is the 
precursor of intelligent and energetic action: and that it is an 
attribute essentially necessary for a general, for the purpose of in- 
forming, appeasing, re-assuring, the minds of the soldiers.? This, 
as well as other duties and functions of a military commander, 
we find laid down generally in the conversations of Sokrates, 
who conceives these functions, in their most general aspect, as a 
branch of the comprehensive art of guiding or governing men. 
What Sokrates thus enunciates generally, is exemplified in detail 
throughout the life of Cyrus.’ , 

Throughout all the Cyropedia, the heroic qualities and per- 


a Cyroped. v. 6, 46. Acxrixdraros third book of the Senophontic Me- 
Toorebarkeraros. Compare the Me- morabilia. The treatise of Xenophon 
morabilia, iv. 6, 1-15. called Alte aber nee also the 

9 ; ‘ fonoral duties required from a cor- 
vill. Popa a Pact eben mander of cavalry : among these, yev- 
the impressive portion ‘of the funeral Savrépodo are mentioned (iv. 7). Ow 


: : : ) the employment, with offect, of a wWev- 
oration delivered by Perikles in Thucy- Savrduohos, is described with naen 


dides, ii. 40. “ea : 
detail in the Cyropmdia. See the caso 
3 See the four first chapters of the of Araspes (vi. 1, 37, vi. 8, 16), 
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Generous Sonal agency of Cyrus are always in the foreground, 


and amiable 
volities of © Working with unerring success and determining every 


rus. thing. Heis moreover recommended to our sympa- 
and Peas thies, not merely by the energy and judgment of a 
theia. leader, but also by the amiable qualities of a generous 


man—by the remarkable combination of self-command with 
indulgence towards others—hy considerate lenity towards sub- 
dued enemies like Kroesus and the Armenian prince—even by 
solicitude shown that the miseries of war should fall altogether 
on the fighting men, and that the cultivators of the land should 
be left unmolested by both parties! Respecting several other 
persons in the narrative, too—the Armenian Tigranes, Gadatas, 
Gobryas, &c.—the adventures and scenes described are touching : 
but the tale of Abradates and Pantheia transcends them all, and 
is perhaps the most pathetic recital embodied in the works of 
Hellenic antiquity.? In all these narratives the vein of senti- 
ment is neither Sokratic nor Platonic, but belongs to Xenophon 
himself. 

This last remark may also be made respecting the concluding 
pear proceedings of Cyrus, after he has thoroughly com- 
government pleted his conquests, and when he establishes ‘arrange- 

evised by ments for governing them permanently. The scheme 


Cyrus when : ‘ , . 
his con- of government which Xenophon imagines and intro- 


engletad duces him as organizing, is neither Sokratic nor Pla- 
despotism tonic, nor even Hellenic: it would probably have 
wisely ar- been as little acceptable to his friend Agesilaus, the 
TRE: marked “ hater of Persia,”* as to any Athenian politi- 
cian. It is altogether an Oriental despotism, skilfully organized 
both for the security of the despot and for enabling him to keep 
a vigorous hold on subjects distant as well as near: such as the 
younger Cyrus might possibly have attempted, if his brother 
Artaxerxes had been slain at Kunaxa, instead of himself. “Ham 
conditionem esse imperandi, ut non aliter ratio constet, quam si 
uni reddatur”4—is a maxim repugnant to Hellenic ideas, and 


not likely to be rendered welcome even by the regulations of 


1 Cyrop. iii. 1, 10-88, vil. 2, 9-29, v. 4 3 eenoet Agent aus, vii. 7. i 8’ ad 
26, vi. 1, 7. "AAA ov pay & Kipe, kal Koddy Ka Bigomrépany alvar—eté- 
Taira Spo.os el, mpgds Te kal cuyyvawwy mwdevoev, 3, TL S¥vaiTo KaKdy moujowr 


| grav avOpwriver A alia Tov , Ba pBapov 


2 Cyrop. vii. 8 4Tacit. Annal. i. 6. 
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detail with which Xenophon surrounds it; judicious as these 
regulations are for their contemplated purpose. The amiable 
and popular character which Cyrus has maintained from youth 
upwards, and by means of which he has gained an uninterrupted 
series of victories, is difficult to be reconciled with the insecurity, 
however imposing, in which he dwells as Great King. When 


we find that he accounts it-.a necessary precaution to surround 


himself with eunuchs, on the express ground that they are 
despised by every one else and therefore likely to be more faith- 
ful to their master—when we read also that in consequence of 
the number of disaffected subjects, he is forced to keep a guard 
composed of twenty thousand soldiers taken from poor Persian 
mountaineers!—we find realised, in the case of the triumphant 
Cyrus, much of that peril and insecurity which the despot 
Hieron had so bitterly deplored in his conversation with Simo- 
nides. However unsatisfactory the ideal of government may be, 
which Plato lays out either in the Republic or the Leges—that 
which Xenophon sets before us is not at all more acceptable, in 
spite of the splendid individual portrait whereby he dazzles our 
imagination. Few Athenians would have exchanged Athens 
either for Babylon under Cyrus, or for Plato’s Magnétic colony 
in Krete. 

The Xenophontic government is thus noway admirable, even 
as an ideal. But he himself presents it only as an porsian 
ideal—or (which is the same thing in the eyes of a present 

‘ ~ : ie ‘ reality—is 
companion of Sokrates) as a quasi-historical fact, described 
belonging to the unknown and undetermined past. by ene 
When Xenophon talks of what the Persians are now, thoroughly 
he presents us with nothing but a shocking contrast Sorrel 
to this ideal ; nothing but vice, corruption, degeneracy oe 
of every kind, exorbitant sensuality, faithlessness and, blishment 
cowardice? His picture of Persia is like that of the a ae 
Platonic Kosmos, which we can read in the Timaus:* a splendid 
Kosmos in its original plan and construction, but full of defects 
and evil as it actually exists. The strength and excellence of the 
Xenophontic orderly despotism dies with its heroic beginner. 
His two sons (as Plato remarked) do not receive the same elabo- 


1 Xen. Cyrop. vii. 5, 68-70. 2 Cyrop. viii. & 
3 See below, ch. xxxvili. 
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rate training and discipline as himself: nor can they be re- 
strained, even by the impressive appeal which he makes to them 
on. bis death-bed, from violent dissension among themselves, and 
misgovernment of every kind. 

Whatever we may think of the political ideal of Xenophon, 
Xenophon his Cyropsdia is among the glories of the Sokratic 
good a family ; as an excellent specimen of the philosophical 


militaryand imagination, in carrying a general doctrine into illus- 
equestrian 


proceedings trative details—and of the epical imagination in re-. 


—Noexpe- spect to varied characters and touching incident. In 
rience 0 . . . “ ‘ 
financeand Stringing together instructive conversations, more- 
commerce. over, it displays the same art which we trace in the 
Memorabilia, @2konomikus, Hieron, &c., and which is worthy of 
the attentive companion of Sokrates. Whenever Xenophon talks 
about military affairs, horsemanship, agriculture, house-manage- 
ment, &c., he is within the range of personal experience of his 
own ; and his recommendations, controlled as they thus are by 
known realities, are for the most part instructive and valuable. 
Such is the case not merely with the Cyropeedia and Gkono- 
mikus, but also in his two short treatises, De Re Equestri and De 
Officio Magistri Equitum. | 

But we cannot say so much when he discusses plans of 
finance. 

We read among his works a discourse—composed after his 


: sentence of exile had been repealed, and when he 
Discourse 


of Xeno. was very old, seemingly not earlier than 355 B.c.°—. 
pion'on _eriticising the actual condition of Athens, and pro- 
serie posing various measures for the improvement of the 


condition finances, as well as for relief of the citizens from 
of Athens. poverty. He begins this discourse by a sentiment 
ration of thoroughly Sokratic and Platonic, which would serve 
active com- : ‘ ‘ . | 
merceand almost as a continuation of the Cyropedia. The 
variety of . i 
cee government of a city will be measured by the cha- 
racter and ability of its leaders* He closes it by 


another sentiment equally Sokratic and Platonic ; advising that 


4 Cyropeed. viii. 7, 9-19: Plato, Legg. 3 De Vectig. i, 1. éyw per rodro dei 


iii. p, 694 D. more voice, dmotot tives GY OL TpooTa~ 
# Xenophon, Topeiry grept TIpocd- rat dor, towavras Kat Tas mwodcreias 
Swv. De Vectigalibus. See Schneider's ylyveo@ar. 


Proleg to this treatise, pp. 138-140. 
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before his measures are adopted, special messengers shall be sent 
to Delphi and Dodona; to ascertain whether the Gods approve 
them—and if they approve, to which Gods they enjoin that the 
initiatory sacrifices shall be offered! But almost everything in 
the discourse, between the first and last sentences, is in a vein 
not at all Sokratic—in a vein, indeed, positively anti-Platonic 
and anti-Spartan. We have already seen that wealth, gold and 
silver, commerce, influx of strangers, &c., are discouraged ag 
much as possible by Plato, and by the theory (though evaded 
partially in practice) of Sparta. Now it is precisely these objects 
Which Xenophon, in the treatise before us, does his utmost to 
foster and extend at Athens. Nothing is here said about the 
vulgarising influence of trade as compared with farming, which 
we read in the (Hkonomikus: nor about the ethical and peeda- 
gogic dictation which pervades so much of the Cyropedia, and 
reigns paramount throughout the Platonic Republic and Leges, 
Xenophon takes Athens as she stands, with great variety of 
tastes, active occupation, and condition among the inhabitants - 
her mild climate and productive territory, especially her veins 
of silver and her fine marble: her inporting and exporting 
merchants, her central situation, as convenient entrepdét for com- 
modities produced in the most distant lands:? her skilful artisans 
and craftsmen : her monied capitalists: and not these alone, but 
also the congregation and affluence of fine artists, intellectual 
men, philosophers, Sophists, poets, rhapsodes, actors, &c. : last, 
though not least, the temples adorning her akropolis, and the 
dramatic representations exhibited at her Dionysiac festivals, 
which afforded the highest captivation to eye as well as ear, and 
attracted strangers from all quarters as visitors.® Xenophon. 
extols these charms of Athens with a warmth which reminds us 
of the Periklean funeral oration in Thucydides. He no longer 
speaks like one whose heart and affections are with the Spartan 


1De Vect. vi. 2. Compare this ri 8 oi modumpdBarocs rf 88 of yvibun 
with Anabas. iii. 1, 5, where Sokrates rat apyupip Ssuvduevor Xenmarivead a; 
reproves Xenophon for his evasive Kal why Xeipordyvas re Kal ropvorat 
manner of putting a question to the xai Pirsgopor* of 88 woinral, of 8& rd 
Delphian God. Xenop on here od ToUTwY meraxarpigsuevot, of 83 aio ed= 
the plenary manner enjoined by So- rwv 4 aftaxoverwy icpav HR dolev dmri- 
ay  ATHUGS, 1% Sets Plutoroh 
2 De Vectig. c. i. 2-8, Pp Boyd, Mi, S4-d2 5 Plutarch, 
| Griklés, ¢.'12, Compare Xenophon 

3 De Vect. v. 3-4. Ti seoi modvédato.; Repabl. Athen, ii, 7 , iif 8, aie 
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drill: still less does he speak like Plato—to whom (as we see 
both by the Republic and the Leges) such artistic and poetical 
exhibitions were abominations calling for censorial repression 
—and in whose eyes gold, silver, commerce, abundant influx of 
strangers, &c., were dangerous enemies of all civic virtue. 

Yet while recognising all these charms and advantages, Xeno- 
Recognised phon finds himself compelled to lament great poverty 
poverty among the citizens ; which poverty (he says) is often 
enone ane urged by the leading men as an excuse for unjust 
Plan forim- proceedings. Accordingly he comes forward with 
provement. : ; ; : 

various financial suggestions, by means of which he 
confidently anticipates that every Athenian citizen may obtain a 


comfortable maintenance from the public.t 


First, he dwells upon the great advantage of encouraging 


metics, or foreigners resident at Athens, each of whom paid 
Advantage 0 annual capitation tax to the treasury. There were 
ofalarge already many such, not merely Greeks, but Orientals 
number of : : : ; 
Metics. also, Lydians, Phrygians, Syrians, &. :? and by ju- 
How toon. icious encouragement all expatriated men every- 
couraged. where might be made to prefer the agreeable resi- 
dence at Athens, thus largely increasing the annual amount of 
the tax. The metics ought (he says) to be exempted from mili- 
tary service (which the citizens ought to perform and might 
perform alone), but to be admitted to the honours of the eques- 
trian duty, whenever they were rich enough to afford it: and. 
farther, to be allowed the liberty of purchasing land and building 
houses in the city. Moreover not merely resident metics, but 
also foreign merchants who came as visitors, conducting an ex- 
tensive commerce—ought to be flattered by complimentary votes 
and occasional hospitalities : while the curators of the harbour, 
whose function it was to settle disputes among them, should re- 
ceive prizes if they adjudicated equitably and speedily.’ 

All this (Xenophon observes) will require only friendly and 
Proposalto considerate demonstrations. His farther schemes are 
raise by more ambitious, not to be effected without a large 


lunt 
tontribn outlay. He proposes to raise an ample fund for the 


_ } De Vectig. iv. 83. Kat éuot nev & ea amd KoLvon yevéoOar. 
cipnrar, ws av Hyotpat KaracKevacdeions “De Vect. ii. 3-7. 
TS TéACwS ikaYny ay macw "APnvaiors 3 De Vect. iii. 2-6. 
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i voluntary contributions ; tionsa large 
purposes of the city, by v g; tonsa larg 


which he expects to obtain not merely from private employed — 
Athenians and metics, rich and in easy circumstances ae pitty. 


—pbut also from other cities, and even from foreign Distribu- 


are t 
despots, kings, satraps, &e. The tempting induce- ieee 
ment will be, that the names of all contributors with held ver 


their respecting contributions will be inscribed on. the citizens. 
public tablets, and permanently commemorated as benefactors of 
the city.1 Contributors (he says) are found, for the outfit of a 
fleet, where they expect no return - much more will they come 
forward here, where a good return will accrue. The fund so 
raised will be employed under public authority with the most 
profitable result, in many different ways. The city will build 
docks and warehouses for bonding goods—houses near the har- 
bour to be let to merchants—merchant-vessels to be let out on 
freight. But the largest profit will be obtained by working the 
silver mines at Laureion in Attica. The city will purchase a 
number of foreign slaves, and will employ them under the 
superintendence of old free citizens who are past the age of 
labour, partly in working these mines for public account, each of 
the ten tribes employing one tenth part of the number—partly 
by letting them out to private mining undertakers, at so much 
per diem for each slave : the slaves being distinguished by a con- 
spicuous public stamp, and the undertaker binding himsclf under 
penalty always to restore the same number of them as he re- 
ceived.2 Such competition between the city and the private 
mining undertakers will augment the total produce, and will be 
no loss to either, but wholesome for both. The mines will absorb 
as many workmen as are put into them : for in the production of 
silver (Kenophon argues) there can never be any glut, as there is 
sometimes in corn, wine, or oil. Silver is always in demand, and. 
is not lessened in value by increase of quantity. Every one is 
anxious to get it, and has as much pleasure in hoarding it under 
ground as in actively employing it.® The scheme, thus described, 
may (if found necessary) be brought into operation by degrees, 
a certain number of slaves being purchased annually until the 
full total is made up. From these various financial projects, and 


| 1 De Vect. iii. 11, 2 De Vect.iv.1819. -—»«- 8 De Veet. iv. 47. 
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especially from the fund thus employed as capital under the 
management of the Senate, the largest returns are expected. 
Amidst the general abundance which will ensue, the religious 
festivals will be celebrated with increased splendour — the 
temples will be repaired, the docks and walls will be put in 
complete order—the priests, the Senate, the magistrates, the 
horsemen, will receive the full stipends which the old custom of 
Athens destined for them. But besides all these, the object 
which Xenophon has most at heart will be accomplished: the 
poor citizens will be rescued from poverty. There will be a 
regular distribution among all citizens, per head and equally. 
Three oboli, or half a drachma, will be allotted daily to each, to 
poor and rich alike. For the poor citizens, this will provide a 
comfortable subsistence, without any contribution on their part : 
the poverty now prevailing will thus be alleviated. The rich, 
like the poor, receive the daily triobolon as a free gift: but if they 
even compute it as interest for their investments, they will find 
that the rate of interest is full and satisfactory, like the rate on 
bottomry. Three oboli per day amount in the year of 360 days 
to 180 drachme : now if arich man has contributed ten mine 
(=1000 drachme), he will thus receive interest at the rate of 18 
per cent. per annum : if another less rich citizen has contributed 
one mina (= 100 drachmee), he will receive interest at the rate 
of 180 per cent. per annum: more than he could realise in any 
other investment.” 

Half a drachma, or three oboli, per day, was the highest rate 
Purposeand of pay ever received (the rate varied at different 
principle of times) by the citizens as Dikasts and Ekklesiasts, for 
bution. attending in judicature or in assembly. It is this 
amount of pay which Xenophon here proposes to ensure to every 
citizen, without exception, out of the public treasury ; which (he 
calculates) would be enriched by his project so as easily to bear 
such a disbursement. He relieves the poor citizens from poverty 
by making them all pensioners on the public treasury, with or 

1De Vectig. vi. 12. Kai 6 pév tepetor S& Kai Bovdyj Kai dpyais Kat 
Siuos rpopis evropyoe, ob 6& mAovaror irmedor Ta métpia aroddcouev—ris 
wis eis Tov méAquov Somdvys amar- ovK dtov as TaxLoTa TOVTOLS éyyeLpery, 
Aayforovra, meprovolas dé woAAYs yevo- tva ere éh’ Hudv emidwuev Thy wed mer’ 
Mens, MeyaAompeméorepov méev Er. 7} viv dodadrelas evSamovodour ; 
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without service rendered, or the pretence of service. He strains 
yet farther the dangerous principle of the Thedrikon, without 
the same excuse as can be shown for the Thedrikon itself on 
religious grounds.t If such a proposition had been made by 
Kleon, Hyperbolus, Kleophon, Agyrrhius, &., it would have 
been dwelt upon by most historians of Greece as an illustration 
of the cacoethes of democracy—to extract money, somehow or 
other, from the rich, for the purpose of keeping the poor in 
comfort. Not one of the democratical leaders, so far as we know, 
ever ventured to propose so sweeping a measure: we have it here 
from the pen of the oligarchical Xenophon. 

But we must of course discuss Xenophon’s scheme as a whole: 
the aggregate enlargement of revenue, from his various visionary 
new ways and means, on one side—against the new et 
mode and increased amount of expenditure, on the Xenophon, 
other side. He would not have proposed such an Buincial 
expenditure, if he had not thoroughly believed in the mercial. 
correctness of his own anticipations, both as to the profits of the 
mining scheme, and as to the increase of receipts from other 
sources: such as the multiplication of tax-paying Metics, the 
rent paid by them for the new houses to be built by the city, 
the increase of the harbour dues from expanded foreign trade. 
But of these anticipations, even the least unpromising are vague 
and uncertain: while the prospects of the mining scheme appear 
thoroughly chimerical. Nothing is clear or certain except the 
disbursement. We scarcely understand how Xenophon could 
- seriously have imagined, either that voluntary contributors could 
have been found to subscribe the aggregate fund as he proposes— 
or that, if subscribed, it could have yielded the prodigious return 
upon which he reckons. We must, however, recollect that he had 
no familiarity with finance, or with the conditions and liabilities 
of commerce, or with the raising of money from voluntary con- 
tributors for any collective purpose. He would not have in- 
dulged in similar fancies if the question had been about getting 
together supplies for an army. Practical Athenian financiers 
would probably say, in criticising his financial project—what 


105 pegepeoting the Thedrikon at Athens, see my ‘History of Greece,’ ch. 88, pp. 
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Heraldus1 observes upon some views of his opponent Salmasius, 
about the relations of capital and interest in Attica—“ Somnium 
est hominis harum rerum, etiam cum vigilat, nihil scientis”.2 
The financial management of Athens was doubtless defective in 


1 This passage of Heraldus is cited 
by M. Boeckh in his Public Economy 
of Athens, B. iv. ch. 21, ae Eng. 
Trans. In that chapter of M. Boeckh’s 
work (pp. 600-610) some very instruc- 
tive pages will be found about the 
Xenophontic scheme here noticed. 

I will however mention one or two 
pone on which my understanding of 
he scheme differs from his. He says 
5 605) :—“‘ The author supposes that 
the profit upon this speculation would 
amount to three oboli per day, so that 
the subscribers would obtain a very 
high fe centage on their shares. 
Xenophon supposes unequal contribu- 
tions, according to the differentamounts 
of property, agreeable to the principles 
of a property-tax, but an equal distri- 
bution of the receipts for the purpose 
of favouring and aiding the poor. 
What Xenophon is speaking of is an 
income annually arising upon each 
share, either equal to or exceeding the 
interest of the loans on bottomry. 
Where, however, is the security that 
the undertaking would produce three 
oboli a day to each subscriber ?” 

I concur in most of what is here 
said; but M. Boeckh states the matter 
too much as if the three oboli per 
diem were a real return arising from 
the scheme, and pevenie to each share- 
holder upon each share as he calls it. 
This is an accident of the case, not the 
essential feature. The poorest citizens 
—for whose benefit, more than for any 
other object, the scheme is contrived— 
would not be shareholders at all: they 
would be too poor to contribute any- 
thing, yet cach of them would receive 
his triobolon like the rest. Moreover, 
many citizens, even though able to 
pay, might hold back, and decline to 
pay: yet still each would receive as 
much, And again, the foreigners, 
kings, satraps, é&c., would be contri- 
butors, but, would receive nothing at 
all. The distribution of the triobolon 
would be made to citizens only. Keno- 
phon does indeed state the proportion 
of receipt to payments in the cases of 
some rich contributors, as an auxiliary 
motive to conciliate them. Bat we 
ought not to treat this receipt as if 


it were a real return yielded by the 
public mining Sneeianon, or as profit 
actually brought in. 

As I conceive the scheme, the daily 
triobolon, and the respective contribu- 
tions furnished, have no premeditated 
ratio, no essential connection with 
each other. The daily payment of the 
triobolon to every citizen indiscrimi- 
nately, is a new and heavy burden 
which Xenophon imposes upon the 
city. But this is only one among 
many other burdens, as we may sce 
by cap. 6. In order to augment the 
wealth of the city, so as to defray 
these large expenses, he proposes 
several new financial measures. Of 
these the most considerable was the 
public mining speculation ; but it did 
not stand alone. The financial scheme 
of Xenophon, both as to receipts and 
as to expenditure, is more general than 
M. Boeckh allows for. 

2It is truly surprising to read in 
one of Hume’s Essays the following 
sentence. Essay XIT. on Civil Liberty, 
R 107 ed. of Hume’s Philosophical 

orks, 1826. 

“The Athenians, though governed 
by a Republic, paid near two hundred 
per cent for those sums of money which 
any emergence made it fnecessary for 
them to borrow, as we learn from 
Xenophon.” 

In the note Hume quotes the follow- 
ing passage from this discourse, De 
Vectigalibus :-—Krjow 68 an’ ovdevds 
dv oUTH KAaAnY KTH GaLYTO, domep ad’ od 
av mporeddowow «is rny adhopuyy. Ot 
S€ ye waAetoroe "AOynvalwy mAeiova Arj- 
Yyovra. Kar éviauToy } doa ay eioevdy- 
read Oi feoiee 4 

s Svoty pvdv madoosov efover. 
Sixes Trav he natloay arharédoraréy re 
Kai ToAUXpoVL@Taroy aivat, 

Hume has been misled by dwelling 
Lge one or two separate sentences. 
If he had taken into consideration the 
whole discourse and its declared scope, 
he would have seen that it affords no 
warrant for any inference as to the rate 
of interest paid by the Athenian public 
when they wanted to borrow. In 
Xenophon’s scheme there is no fixed 
proportion between what a contributor 
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many ways: but it would not have been improved in the hands 
of Xenophon—any more than the administrative and judiciary 
department of Athens would have become better under the severe 
regimen of Plato The merits of the Sokratic companions 
—and great merits they were—lay in the region of instructive 
theory. : 

Xenophon accompanies his financial scheme with a strong 
recommendation to his countrymen that they should Xenophon 
abstain from warlike enterprises and maintain peace sont 
with every one. He expatiates on the manifest ad- to maintain 
vantages, nay, even on the necessity, of continued pean 
peace, under the actual poverty of the city : for the purpose of 
recruiting the exhausted means of the citizens, as well as of 
favouring his own new projects for the improvement of finance 
and commerce. While he especially deprecates any attempt on 
the part of Athens to regain by force her lost headship over the 
Greeks, he at the same time holds out hopes that this dignity 
would be spontaneously tendered to her, if, besides abstaining 
from all violence, she conducted herself with a liberal and con- 
ciliatory spirit towards all: if she did her best to adjust 
differences among other cities, and to wphold the autonomy of the 
Delphian temple? As far as we can judge, such pacific exhorta- 
tions were at that time wise and politic. Athens had just then , 
concluded peace (855 3.0.) after the three years of ruinous and 
unsuccessiul war, called the Social War, carried on against her 
revolted allies Chios, Kos, Rhodes, and Byzantium. To attempt 
the recovery of empire by force was most mischievous. There 
was indeed one purpose, for which she was called upon. by a wise 
forecast to put forth her strength—to check the agerandisement 
of Philip in Macedonia. But this was a distant purpose: and 
the necessity, though it became every year more urgent, was not 


to the fund would pay and what he forcible remarks in defending Rhetoric 
would receive. The triobolon received and the Athenian statesmen against 
is a fixed sum to each citizen, whereas the bitter criticisms of Plato in the 
the contributions of each would be dif- Gorgias: pointing out that Plato him- 
ferent. Moreover the foreigners and self had nevor made trial of the diffi- 
metics would contribute without re- culty of Soverning any real community 
celving anything, while the poor citi- of men, or of the necessities under 
zens would receive their triobolon per which a statesman in actual political 
head, without having contributed any- life was placad (Orat, xly. epi ‘Pyro- 
sary & Df prxys, pp. 109-110, Dindorf). 

1 Aristeides the Rhetor has some 2Xenoph. De Veetig. v. 3-8, 








944, KENOPHON, | Cuap. IV. 


so prominently manifest' in 355 B.c. as to affect the judgment 
of Xenophon. “At that early day, Demosthenes himself did not 
see the danger from Macedonia: his first Philippic was delivered 
in 351 n.c., and even then his remonstrances, highly creditable to 
his own forecast, made little impression on others. But when 
we read the financial oration De Symmoriis we appreciate his 
sound administrative and practical judgment; compared with the 
benevolent dreams and ample public largess in which Xenophon 
here indulges.* 

We have seen that Plato died in 347 b.c., having reached the 
Difference full age of eighty: Xenophon must have attained the 


of the latest ; y ney ye a Wal a 
compote ee nearly, and may perhaps have attained it 


tions of completely—though we do not know the exact year of 
Ronen his death. With both these two illustrious companions 


from their of Sokrates, the point of view is considerably modi- 
point of “ie : an ; 

viewinthe fied in their last compositions as compared to their 
earlier. earlier. Xenophon shows the alteration not less 
clearly than Plato, though in an opposite direction. His dis- 
course on the Athenian revenues differs quite as much from the 
Anabasis, Cyropeedia, and Gkonomikus—as the Leges and Epi- 
nomis differ from any of Plato’s earlier works. Whatever we 
may think of the financial and commercial anticipations of 
Xenophon, his pamphlet on the Athenian revenues betokens a 
warm sympathy for his native city—a genuine appreciation of 
her individual freedom and her many-sided intellectual activity 
—an earnest interest in her actual career, and even in the exten- 
sion of her commercial and manufacturing wealth. In these 
respects it recommends itself to our feelings more than the last 
Platonic production—Leges and Epinomis—composed nearly at 
the same time, between 356-347 pc. While Xenophon in old 
age, becoming reconciled to his country, forgets his carly passion 
for the Spartan drill and discipline, perpetual, monotonous, 
unlettered — we find in the senility of Plato a more cramping 
limitation of the varieties of human agency—a stricter com- 


1$ee my ‘History of Greece,’ ch. War, about 355 B.C. 
86, p. 825 40, < 2 Respecting the first 7 alippis, and 
6@ with Boeckh, Public Koon. the Oratio De Symmoriis of Demos- 
of Athens, ut suprd, p. 601, that this thenes, see my ‘History of Greece,’ 
mphilet of Xenophon is pene to ch. 87, pp. 401-481. 
e referred to the close of the Social 
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pression, even of individual thought and speech, under the 
infallible official orthodoxy—a more extensive use of the peeda- 
gogic rod and the censorial muzzle—than he had ever proposed 
before. 

In thus taking an unwilling leave of the Sokratic family, 
represented by these two venerable survivors—to both of whom 
the students of Athenian letters and philosophy are so deeply 
indebted—I feel some satisfaction in the belief, that both of 
them died, as they were born, citizens of freé Athens and of 
unconquered Hellas: and that neither of them was preserved 
to an excessive old age, like their contemporary Isokrates, to 
witness the extinction of Hellenic autonomy by the battle of 
Cheeroneia.! 


1 Compare the touching passage in ‘‘Festinatez mortis grande solatium 
Tacitus’s description of t e death of tulit, evasisse postremum illud tem- 
Agricola, c. 44-45. pus,” &e. 
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CHAP, V. 


CHAPTER V. 


LIFE OF PLATO. 


Or Plato’s biography we can furnish nothing better than a faint. 
Scantyin- Outline. We are not fortunate enough to possess the 


formation 


Shank work on Plato’s life,t composed by his companion. and 
Plato’s life. disciple Xenokrates, like the life of Plotinus by Por- 
phyry, or that of Proklus by Marinus. Though Plato lived 
eighty years, enjoying extensive celebrity—and though Diogenes 
Laertius employed peculiar care in collecting information about 


him—yet the number of facts recounted is very small, and of 


those facts a considerable proportion is poorly attested.? 


1 This is cited by Simplikius, Schol. 
ad Aristot. De Coelo, 470, a. 273; 474, 
a. 12, ed. Brandis. 

* Diogen. Laert. iv. 1. The person 
to whom Diogenes addressed his bio- 
graphy of Plato was a fernale: possibly 

he wife of the emperor Septimius 
Severus (see Philostr. Vit. Apoll. i. 3), 
who greatly loved and valued the 
Platonic philosophy (Diog. Laert. tii. 
47), Menage Gin his commentary on the 
Prowmiim) supposes the person signi- 
fled tu be Arria: this also is a mere con- 
jecture, and in my judgment less pro- 
able. Woknow that the ompress gave 
positive encouragement to writers on 
Peony. The article devoted by 

fogenes to Plato is of considerable 
length, including both biography and 
exposition of doctrine. Ho makes re- 
ference to numerous witnesses-—Speu- 
sippux, Aristotle, Mermodérus, Ari- 
stippugs, Dikwarchus, Aristoxenus, 
Klearchus, Horakleides, Theopompus, 
Timon in his Silli or satirical poem, 
Pamphila, Wermippus, Neanthes, Anti- 
leon, Favorinus, Athonododrus, Timo- 
theus, Idomeneus, Alexander év sa8o- 
ais KOO” ‘IipdxAucroy, Satyrus, Ondtor, 

lkimus, Kuphorion, Panactius, Myron- 
ianus, Polemon, Aristophanes of By- 
zintium, the Alexandrine critic, An- 


peonne of Karystus, Thrasyllus, 


Cc. 

Of the other biographers of Plato, 
Olympiodorus and the Auctor Anony- 
mus cite no authorities. Apuleius, in 
his survey of the doctrine of Plato (De 
Habitudine doctrinarum Platonis, init. 
p. 567, ed. Paris), mentions only Speu- 
sippus, as having attested the early 
diligence and quick apprehension of 
Plato. ‘“Speusippus, domesticis in- 
struccus documentis, eb pueri ejus acre 
in percipiendo ingenium, et admi- 
rand verecundia indolem laudat, et 
pubescontis primitias labore atque 
amore studendi imbutas refert,” doe. 

Speusippus had composed a funeral 
Discourse or Encomium on Plato (Dio- 
ae iii. 1, 23 iv.,1, 11). Unfortunately 

logenes refers to it only once in rofer- 
ence to Plato. We can hardly make 
out whetherany of theauthors, whomhe 
cites, had made the life of Platoa subject. 
of attentivestudy. Hermodérusia cited 
by Simplikius as having written a trea- 
tise mept TAdrwvos. Aristoxenus, Di- 
kearchus, and Theopompus—perhaps 
also Hermippus, and Klearchas—had 
good means of information. 

See K. kK. Hermann, Geschichte und 
Systom der Platonischen Philosophie, 
p. 97, not. 45. 
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CHap. V. HIS BIRTH AND PARENTAGE. 


_ Plato was born in Adgina (in which island his father enjoyed 
an estate as kleruch or out-settled citizen) in the month Bis pirth, 

Thargelion (May) of the year B.c. 427.1 His family, Seapres e 

belonging to the Déme Kollytus, was both ancient education. 

and noble, in the sense attached to that word at Athens. He 
was son of Ariston (or, according to some admirers, of the God 
Apollo) and Periktioné: his maternal ancestors had been inti- 
mate friends or relatives of the law-giver Solon, while his father 
belonged to a Gens tracing its descent from Kodrus, and even 
from the God Poseidon. He was also nearly related to Char- 
mides and to Kritias—this last the well-known and violent leader 
among the oligarchy called the Thirty Tyrants.2 Plato was first 
called Aristoklés, after his grandfather ; but received when he 
grew up the name of Plato—on account of the breadth (we are 


1It was affirmed distinctly by Her- 
modérus (according to the statement of 
Diogenes Laertius, iii. 6) that Plato was 
twenty-eight years old at the time of 
the death of Sokrates: that is, in May, 
399 B.C. (Zeller, il. der Griech. 
vol. ii. p. 39, ed. 2nd.) This would 
ae the birth of Plato in 427 B.c. 

ther critics refer his birth to 428 or 
429: but I agree with Zeller in think- 
ing that the deposition of Hermodé6rus 
is more trustworthy than any other 
evidence before us. 

Hermodérus was a friend and dis- 
ciple of Plato, and is even said to have 
made money by publishing Plato’s 
dialogues without permission (Cic., 
Epist. ad Attic. xiii. 21).  Suidas, 
‘Eppddwpos. He was also an author : 
he published a treatise epi Ma@ynudrwv 
(Diog. L., Procem. 2). . 

See the more recent Dissertation of 
Zeller, De Hermodoro Ephesio et Her- 
modoro Platonico, Marburg, 1859, p. 
19 seq. He cites two important pas- 
sees (out of the commentary of Sim- 

hikius on Aristot. Physic.) referring 
o the work of Hermodérus 6 WAdrwvos 
ératpos—a work ILept DAdrwvos, on 


oO. 
2Yhe statements respecting Plato’s 
relatives are obscure and perplexing : 
unfortunately the domestica documenta, 
which were within the knowledge of 
his od a Speusippus, are no longer 
accessible to us. is certain that he 
d two brothers, Glaukon and Adei- 
mantus: besides which, it would ap- 
pear from the Parmenides (126 B) that 


he had a younger half-brother by the 
mother’s side, named Antiphon, and 
son of Pyrilampes (compare Charmi- 
des, p. 158 A, and Plut., De Frat. 
Amore, 12, p. 484 EH). But the ago, 
which this would assign to Antiphon, 
does not harmonise well with the chro- 
nological postulates assumed in the 
exordium of the Parmenides, Accord- 
ingly, K. F. Hermann and Stallbaum 
are led to believe, that besides the 
brothers of Plato named Glaukon and 
Adeimantus, there mustalso have been 
two uncles of Plato bearing these same 
names, and having Antiphon for their 
younecr brother. (Sea Stallbaum’s 

rolegg. ad Charm. pp. 84, 86, and 
Frolegg. ad Parmen., Part iii. pp. 
804-307.) This is not unlikely: but 
we cannot certainly determine the 
pom ore especially as we do not 

now what amount of chronological 
inaccuracy Plato might hold to be 
eouantle in the personnel of his dia- 
ogues, 

_ It is worth mentioning, that in the 
discourse of Andokides de Mysteriis, 
persons named Plato, Charmides, Anti- 
phon, are named among those accused 
of concern in the sacrileges of 415 B.C, 
—the mutilation of the Herm and 
the mock celebration of the mysteries. 
Speusippus is also named as araong 
the Senators of the year (Andokides 
de Myst. p. 18-27, seq.). Whether 
these persons belonged to the same 
family as the philosopher Plato, we 
cannot say. He himself was then only 
twelve years old. 
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told) either of his forehead or of his shoulders. Endowed with a 
robust physical frame, and exercised in gymnastics, not merely 
in one of the palestrae of Athens (which he describes graphically 
in the Charmides) but also under an Argeian trainer, he attained 
such force and skill as to contend (if we may credit Dikeearchus) 
for the prize of wrestling among boys at the Isthmian festival 
His literary training was commenced under a schoolmaster 
named Dionysius, and pursued under Drakon, a celebrated 
teacher of music in the large sense then attached to that 
word. He is said to have displayed both diligence and remark- 
able quickness of apprehension, combined too with the utmost 
gravity and modesty.2 He not only acquired great familiarity 
with the poets, but composed poetry of his own—dithyrambie, 
lyric, and tragic: and he is even reported to have prepared a 
tragic tetralogy, with the view of competing for victory at the 
Dionysian. festival. We are told that he burned these poems, 
when he attached himself to the society of Sokrates. No com- 
positions in verse remain under his name, except a few epigrams 
—amatory, affectionate, and of great poetical beauty. But there 
is ample proof in his dialogues that the cast of his mind was 
essentially poetical, Many of his philosophical speculations are 
nearly allied to poetry, and acquire their hold upon the mind 
rather through imagination and sentiment than through reason 
or evidence. 

According to Diogenes? (who on this point does not cite his 
Barly rela- authority), it was about the twenticth year of Plato’s 
tions Fen age (407 B.c.) that his acquiintance with Sokrates 
Sokrates. began. It may possibly have begun earlier, but 
certainly not later—since at the time of the conversation (related 
by Xenophon) between Sokrates and Plato’s younger brother 
Glaukon, there was already a friendship established between 
Sokrates and Plato: and that time can hardly be later than 406 
B.0. or the beginning of 405 3.o.* From 406 3.o. down to 399 


1Diog. L. iil. 4; Bpiktétus, i. 8-18, as to ornaments worn on the head or 
el 88 Kadds Fv WAdrwv xailoxupés, &e. hair, were preserved with the children 

Tho statement of Sextus Empiricus after they had been discontinued with 
—that Plato in his boyhood had his adults. See Thue. i. 6. 





ears bored and wore car-rings—indi- 
cates the opwent family to which he 
belonged. (Sex. inp. adv. Gramm. 
8. 268.) Probably some of the old 
habits of the great Athenian, families, 


2 Diog. L. ii, 26. 

3 Thid. 6. 

4Xen. Mem. fii. 6,1. Sokrates was 
induced by his friendship for Plato and 
for Charmides the cousin of Plato, to 
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B.c., when Sokrates was tried and condemned, Plato seems to 
have remained in friendly relation and society with him: a 
relation perhaps interrupted during the severe political struggles 
between 405 B.c. and 403 Bo, but revived and strengthened 
after the restoration of the democracy in the last-mentioned 


year, 
But though Plato may have commenced at the age of twenty 


his acquaintance with Sokrates, he cannot have been exclusively 


occupied in philosophical pursuits between the nineteenth and the 
twenty-fifth year of his age—that is, between 409-403 n.o. He 
was carried, partly by his own dispositions, to other matters 
besides philosophy ; and even if such dispositions had not existed, 
the exigencies of the time pressed upon him imperatively ag an 
Athenian citizen. Even under ordinary circumstances, a young 
Athenian of eighteen years of age, as soon as he was enrolled on 
the public register of citizens, was required to take the memor- 
able military oath in the chapel of Aglaurus, and to serve on 
active duty, constant or nearly constant, for two years, in various 
posts throughout Attica, for the defence of the country.) But 
the six years from 409-403 B.o. were years of an extraordinary 
character. They included the most strenuous public efforts, the 
severest suffering, and the gravest political revolution, that had 
ever occurred at Athens. Every Athenian citizen was of neces- 
sity put upon constant (almost daily) military service; piato's 
either abroad, or in Attica against the Lacedemonian youth— 

. : ‘ : Service as & 
garrison established in the permanent fortified post of citizen and 
Dekeleia, within sight of the Athenian Akropolis. So Soldier. 


admonish the forward youth Glankon 
(Plato’s younger brother), who thrust 


the names and families connected 
with the oligarchical rule just over- 
own. 


himself forward obtrusively to speak thr 


in the public assembly before he was 
twenty years of age. The two dis- 
courses of Sokrates—one with the pre- 
sumptuous Glaukon, the other with the 
diffident Charmides—are both reported 
by Xenophon. 
These discourses must have taken 
pee before the battle of Agospotami: 
or Charmides was killed during tho 
Anarchy, and Glaukon certainly would 
never have bt tac such acts of pre- 
sumption after the restoration of the 
democracy, at a time when the tide of 
ublic feeling had become vehement 
ostile to Kritias, Charmides, and all 


I presume the conversation of So. 
krates with Glaukon to have taken 
place in 406 B.0. or 405 B.C. : it was in 
405 B.C. that the disastrous battle of 
Aigospotami occurred, 

_ Read the oath sworn by the Ephébi 
in Pollux viii. 105. Aischines tells us 
that he served his two ephebic years 
as meplrodos ris xdépas, when there 
was no remarkable danger or foreign 
pressure. See Aisch. De Fals. Lerat. 
8. 178, See the facts about the Athe- 
nian Ephébi a da together in a 
aeenen by W. Dittenberger, p. 
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habitually were the citizens obliged to be on guard, that Athens, 
according to Thucydides,’ became a military post rather than a 
city. It is probable that Plato, by his family and its place on the 
census, belonged to the Athenian Hippeis or Horsemen, who 
were in constant employment for the defence of the territory. 
But at any rate, either on horseback, or on foot, or on shipboard, 
a robust young citizen like Plato, whose military age commenced 
in 409, must have borne his fair share in this hard but indispen- 
sable duty. In the desperate emergency, which preceded the 
battle of Arginuse (406 3.c.), the Athenians put to sea in thirty 
days a fleet of 110 triremes for the relief of Mitylené; all the 
men of military age, freemen, and slaves, embarking.2 We can 
hardly imagine that at such a season Plato can have wished to 
decline service: even if he had wished it, the Strategi would not. 
have permitted him. Assuming that he remained at home, the 
garrison-duty at Athens must have been doubled on account of 
the number of departures. After the crushing defeat of the 


1 Thue. vii. 27: si ape ener ierey 
tev immrdwv, &C. f vili. 69. Anti- 
phon, who is described in the bepin- 
ning of the Parmenides, as devoted to 
irmixy, Must have been either brother 
or uncle of Plato. 

2Xen, Hell. i. 6, 24. Of 88 *AGy- 
valot, Ta yeyernndva Kal THY TWoALOpKiay 
émet jKovcay, anbicavro  Bondety 
vouvoly ékaroy Kat Sdéxa, eloPiBacovres 
Tous ay nAtKL vras amravras, Kal 
SovAous Kat éAevOdpouvss Kal mAnpa- 
oovres tas Sdka Kal éxkardy ev rpidKxovra 
Hpépacs, amripav: eladByoav St Kai Tav 
immdéwy moAdot. In one of the anec- 
dotes given by Diogenes (ili, 24) Plato 
alludes to his own military service. 
Aristoxenus (Diog. DL. iii, 8) said that 
Plato had been engaged thrice in 
military expeditions out of Attica: 
once to Tanagra, a second time to 


Corinth, a third time to Delium, where t 


he distinguished himself. Aristoxenus 
must have had fair means of informa- 
tion, yet I do not know what to make 
of this statement. All the three places 
named are notorious for battles fought 
by Athens ; nevértheless chronology 
utterly forbids the supposition that 
Plato could have been present either 
at the battle of Tanugra or at the battle 
of Delium, At the battle of Delium 
Sokrates was present, and is said to 
have distinguished himself: hence 
there is ground for suspecting some 


it 


confusion between his name and that. 
of Plato. It is however possible that. 
there may have been, during the in- 
terval between 410-405 B.C., partial 
invasions of the frontiers of Bootia by 
Athenian detachments: both Tanagra. 
and Delium were on the Bootian 
frontier. The great battle of Corinth 
took place in 394 B.c. Plato left. 
Athens immediately after the death 
of Sokrates in 309 B.c., and visited 
several foreign countries during the 
years immediately following; but he 
may have been at Athens in 304 B.C., 
and may have served in the Athenian 
force at Corinth. See Mr. Clinton 
Fast. Hell. ad ann. 395 B.c. Ido not 
see how Plato could have been en- 


gaged in any battle of Delium after - 
) 


battle of Corinth, for Athens. 
was not then at war with the Boo- 


jans. 

At the same time I confess that the 
account given by or ascribed to Ari- 
stoxenus appears to me to have been 
founded on little positive information, 
when we compare it with the military 
duty which Plato must have done 
between 410-405 B.C. 

It is curious that Antisthenes also- 
is montioned as having distinguished 
himself at the battle of Tanagra (Diog. 
vi. 1). The same remarks are appli- 
cable to him as have just been mace 
upon Plato 
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Athenians at Agospotami, came the terrible apprehension. at 
Athens, then thelong blockade and famine of the city (wherein 
many died of hunger); next the tyranny of the Thirty, who 
among their other oppressions made war upon all free speech, and 
silenced even the voice of Sokrates: then the gallant combat of 
Thrasybulus followed by the intervention of the Lacedwmonians 
—contingencies full of uncertainty and terror, but ending in the 
restoration of the democracy. After such restoration, there 
followed all the anxieties, perils, of reaction, new enactments 
and provisions, required for the revived democracy, during the 
four years between the expulsion of the Thirty and the death of 
Sokrates. 
From the dangers, fatigues, and sufferings of such an historical 
decad, no Athenian citizen could escape, whatever Port 

. : : er Period of 
might be his feeling towards the existing democracy, political 
or however averse he might be to public employment ®™>ition. 
by natural temper. But Plato was not thus averse, during the 
earlier years of his adult life. We know, from his own letters, 
that he then felt strongly the impulse of political ambition usual 
with young Athenians of good family ;+ though probably not 
with any such premature vehemence as his younger brother 
Glaukon, whose impatience Sokrates is reported to have so 
judiciously moderated.2 Whether Plato ever spoke with success 
in the public assembly, we do not know : he is said to have been 
shy by nature, and his voice was thin and feeble, ill adapted for 
the Pnyx. However, when the oligarchy of Thirty was esta- 
blished, after the capture and subjugation of Athens, Plato was 
not only relieved from the necessity of addressing the assembled 
people, but also obtained additional facilities for rising into 
political influence, through Kritias (his near relative) and Char- 
mides, leading men among the new oligarchy. Plato affirms 
that he had always disapproved the antecedent democracy, and 
that he entered on the new scheme of government with full hope 
of seeing justice and wisdom predominant. He was soon unde- 
ceived. The government of the Thirty proved a sanguinary and 
rapacious tyranny,* filling him with disappointment and disgust. 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 324-825. ga Fv, &e. fil, 26: atdjuwov Kal ndéo~ 
2 Xen., Mem. iii. 6. pos. 
8 Diogen. Laert. iii. 5: "Ioxvédwvds 4 History of Greece, vol. viii. ch. 65. | 
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He was especially revolted by their treatment of Sokrates, whom 
they not only interdicted from continuing his habitual colloquy 
with young men,’ but even tried to implicate in nefarious mur- 
ders, by ordering him along with others to arrest Leon the Sala- 
minian, one of their intended victims: an order which Sokrates, 
at the peril of his life, disobeyed. 
Thus mortified and disappointed, Plato withdrew from public 
functions. What part he took in the struggle between 
He becomes the oligarchy and its democratical assailants under 
hible poli: Thrasybulus, we are not informed. But when the 
; democracy was re-established, his political ambition 
revived, and he again sought to acquire some active influence on 
public affairs. Now however the circumstances had become 
highly unfavourable to him. The name of his deceased relative 
Kritias was generally abhorred, and he had no powerful partisans 
among the popular leaders. With such disadvantages, with anti- 
democratical sentiments, and with a thin voice, we cannot wonder 
that Plato soon found public life repulsive ;2 though he admits 
the remarkable moderation displayed by the restored Demos. 
His repugnance was aggravated to the highest pitch of grief and 
indignation by the trial and condemnation of Sokrates (399 B.c.), 
four years after the renewal of the democracy. At that moment 
doubtless the Sokratic men or companions were unpopular in a 
body. Plato, after having yielded his best sympathy and aid at 
the trial of Sokrates, retired along with several others of them to 
Megara. He made up his mind that for a man of his views and 
opinions, it was not only unprofitable, but also unsafe, to embark 
in active public life, either at Athens or in any other Grecian 
city. He resolved to devote himself to philosophical speculation, 


I Xen. Mem. i. 2, 86; Plato, Apol. krates (399 B.c.). The military ser- 


Sep Sages cc ee ay Se ee 


Sokrat. c. 20, p. 32. 

2 Alian (V. H. iii. 27) had read a 
story to the effect, that Plato, in con- 
sequence of poverty, was about to seek 
military service abroad, and was buy- 
ing arms for the ag when he was 
induced to stay by the exhortation of 
Sokrates, who prevailed upon him 


to devote himself to philosophy at 


home. 

If there be any truth in this story, it 
must refer to some time in the interval 
between the restoration of the demo- 
eracy (403 B.C.) and the death of So- 


vice of Plato, prior to the battle of 
Aigospotami (405 B.c.), must have been 
obligatory, in defence of his country, 
not deperding on his own free choice. 
It is possible also that Plato may have 
been for the time impoverished, like 
many other citizens, by the intestine 
troubles in Attica, and may have con- 
templated military service abroad, like 
Xenophon. 

But I am inclined to think that the 
story is unfounded, and that it arises 
from some confusion between Plato and 
Xenophon. 
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and to abstain from practical politics ; unless fortune should pre- 
sent to him some exceptional case, of a city prepared to welcome 
and obey a renovator upon exalted principles.t 

At Megara Plato passed some time with the Megarian Euk- 
leides, his fellow-disciple in the society of Sokrates, 
and the founder of what is termed the Megaric school 
of philosophers. He next visited Kyréné, where he 
is said to have become acquainted with the geometri- 
cian Theodérus, and to have studied geometry under 
him. From Kyréné he proceeded to Egypt, interesting himself 
much in the antiquities of the country as well as in the conver- 
sation of the priests. In or about 394 B.c.—if we may trust the 
statement of Aristoxenus about the military service of Plato at 
Corinth, he was again at Athens. He afterwards went to Italy 
and Sicily, seeking the society of the Pythagorean philosophers, 
Archytas, Echekrates, Timeeus, &c., at Tarentum and Lokri, and 
visiting the volcanic manifestations of Htna. It appears that 
his first visit to Sicily was made when he was about forty years 
of age, which would be 387 p.c. Here he made acquaintance 
with the youthful Dion, over whom he acquired great intellectual 
ascendancy. By Dion Plato was prevailed upon to visit the 
elder Dionysius at Syracuse :? but that despot, offended by the 
free spirit of his conversation and admonitions, dismissed him 
with displeasure, and even caused him to be sold into slavery at 
Aigina in his voyage home. Though really sold, however, Plato 
was speedily ransomed by friends. After farther incurring some 
risk of his life as an Athenian citizen, in consequence of the 
hostile feelings of the Aiginetans, he was conveyed away safely 
to Athens, about 386 3.0.8 

It was at this period, about 386 B.c., that the continuous and 


He retires 
from Athens 
after the 
death of 
Sokrates— 
his travels. 


1 The above account of Plato’s pro- 


reality seems to warrant. Val. Max. 
ceedings, perfectly naturaland interest- vii 


vill. 7, 8; Plin. Hist. Nat. xxx. 2. 


ing, but unfortunately brief, is to be 
found in his seventh Epistle, p. 325- 


326. 

2 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 824 A, 827 A. 

3 Plut. Dion. c. 5; Corn. Nep., Dion, 
ji. 83; Diog. Laert. iii. 19-20; Aristides, 
Or. xlvi., ‘Yrép trav Terrapwy, p. 805-806, 
ed. Dindorf. 

Cicero (De Fin. v. 29; Tusc. Disp. i. 
17), and others, had contracted a lofty 
idea of Plato’s Travels, more than the 


The Sophist Himerius repeats the 
same gencral statements about Plato’s 
early education, and extensive subse- 
quent travels, but without adding any 
new particulars (Orat. xiv. 21-25). 

If we can trust a passage of Tzotzes, 
cited by Mr. Clinton (F. H. ad B.c. 366) 
and by Welcker (Trag. Gr. p. 1236) 
Dionysius the elder of Syracuse hac 
composed (among his various dramas) 
a tragi-comedy directed against Plato. . 
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oh formal public teaching of Plato, constituting as it does 
is perma. : : 

nent esta- go great an epoch in philosophy, commenced. But I 
ns Athens gee 20 ground for believing, as many authors assume, 
586 B.C. that. he was absent from Athens during the entire 
interval between 399-386 B.c. I regard such long-continued ab- 
sence as extremely improbable. Plato had not been sentenced 
to banishment, nor was he under any compulsion to stay away 
from his native city. He was-not born “of an oak-tree or a rock” 
(to use an Homeric phrase, strikingly applied by Sokrates in his 
Apology to the Dikasts), but of a noble family at Athens, where 
he had brothers and other connections. A temporary retirement, 
immediately after the death of Sokrates, might be congenial to 
his feclings and interesting in many ways; but an absence of 
moderate length would suffice for such exigencies, and there were 
surely reasonable motives to induce him to revisit his friends at 
home. I conceive Plato as having visited Kyréné, Egypt, and 
Italy during these thirteen years, yet as having also spent part of 
this long time at Athens. Had he been continuously absent 
from that city he would have been almost forgotten, and would 
scarcely have acquired reputation enough to set up with success 
as a teacher.? 

The spot selected by Plato for his lectures or teaching was 
He com- a garden adjoining the precinct sacred to the Hero 
rae Hekadémus or Akadémus, distant from the gate of 
at the Athens called Dipylon somewhat less than a mile, 
Academy. on the road to Eleusis, towards the north. In this 
precinct there were both walks, shaded by trees, and a eymna- 
sium for bodily exercise ; close adjoining, Plato either inherited 
or acquired a small dwelling-house and garden, his own private 
property. Here, under the name of the Academy, was founded 


1Plato, Apol. p. 84D. Ueberweg examines and eriticises 
2 Stallbaum insists upon it as “‘cer- the statements about Plato’s travels. 
tum et indubium” that Plato was ab- He considers it probable that Plato 
sentfrom Athens continuously, without passed some part of these thirteen years 
ever returning to it, for the thirteen at Athens (Ueber die Aechtheit und 
years immediately succeeding the death ans der Platon. Schrift. p. 126, 
of. Sokrates. But I see no good evi- 127). r. Fynes Clinton thinks the 
dence of this, and I think it highly same. F. H. B.c. 304; Append. c. 21, 
improbable. See Stallbaum, Prolegg. p. 366. 

ad Platon. Politicum, p. 38, 39. The 3 Diog. Laert. iii. 7,8; Cic. De Fin. 
statement of Strabo (xvii. 806), that v. 1; C. G. Zumpt, Ueber den Bestand 
Plato and Eudoxus passed thirteen der philosophischen Schulen in Athen, 
years in Egypt, is not admissible. p. 8 (Berlin, 1843). The Academy was 
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the earliest of those schools of philosophy, which continued for 
centuries forward to guide and stimulate the speculative minds 
of Greece and Rome. 

We have scarce any particulars respecting the growth of the 
Academy from this time to the death of Plato, in 347 Bo. We 
only know generally that his fame as a lecturer became eminent 
and widely diffused: that among his numerous pupils were 
included Speusippus, Xenokrates, Aristotle, Demos- 
thenes, Hyperides, Lykurgus, &c.: that he was 
admired and consulted by Perdikkas in Macedonia 
and Dionysius at Syracuse : that he was also visited 
by listeners and pupils from all parts of Greece. 
Among them was Eudoxus of Knidus, who afterwards became 
illustrious both in geometry and astronomy. At the age of 
twenty-three, and in poor circumstances, Eudoxus was tempted 
by the reputation of the Sokratic men, and enabled by the aid of 
friends, to visit Athens : where, however, he was coldly received 
by Plato. Besides preparing an octennial period or octactéris, 
and a descriptive map, of the Heavens, Eudoxus also devised the 
astronomical hypothesis of Concentric Spheres—the earliest 
theory proposed to show that the apparent irrcgularily in the 
motion of the Sun and the Planets might be explained, and 
proved to result from a multiplicity of co-operating spheres or 
agencies, each in itself regular. This theory of Eudoxus is said 


Plato as a 
teacher— 
pupils nu- 
merous and 
wealthy 
from differ- 
ent cities. 


consecrated to Athéné; there was, how- 
ever, a statue of Eros there, to whom 
sacrifice was offered, in conjunction 
with Athéné. Athenseus, xiii. 561. 

At the time when Aristophanes as- 
sailed Sokrates in the comedy of the 
Nubes (428 B.c.), the Academy was 
known and familiar as a place for 

nastic exercise; and Aristophanes 
(Nub. 995) singles if out as the roper 
scene of action for the honest and mus- 
cular youth, who despises rhetoric and 
hilosophy. Aristophanes did not an- 
icipate that within a short time after 
the representation of his last comedy, 
the most illustrious disciple of Sokratcs 
would select the Academy as the ithe 
for his residence and philosophical lec- 
tures, and would’confer upon the name 
a permanent intellectual moaning, as 
designating the earliest and most mo- 
morable of the Hellenic schools. 
In 369 B.C., when the schoul of Pluto 


was in oxistonce, the Athenian hoplites, 
marching to aid the Laced monians 
in Poloponnesus, wore ordered by Iphi- 
krates to make their evening meal in 
the Academy (Xen, Holl. vi. 6, 40). 

The garden, afterwards ostablished 

by Epikurua, was situated botweun the 
ate of Athens and the Academy: so 
nut @ person passed by it, when hoe 
walked forth from Athens to the Aca- 
demy (Cic. De Win. £1). 

1 For an account of Eudoxus him- 
self, of his theory of concentric spheres, 
and the subsequent extensions of it, 
#00 the instructive volume of the late 
lamonted Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
—Historical Survey of the Ancient 
Astronomy, ch. iii. sect. 8, p. 146 seq. 

M. Boeckh also Gin his recent pub- 
lication, Ueber die vierjihrigen Son- 
nonkrevise der Alten, vorzt ‘ich det 
Kiudoxischen, Berlin, 1863) has given 
an uccount of the Iife and career of 
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to have originated in a challenge of Plato, who propounded to 
astronomers, in his oral discourse, the problem which they ought 


to try to solve.t 


Eudoxus, not with reference to his 
theory of concentric spheres, but to his 
Calendar and Lunisolar Cycles or 
Periods, quadrennial and octennial. I 
think Boeckh is right in placing the 
voyage of KEudoxus to Kgypt at an 
earlies period of the life of EKudoxus ; 
that is, about 378 B.c.; and not in 362 
B.C., where it is placed by Letronne and 
others. Boeckh shows that the letters 
of recommendation from Agesilaus to 
Nektanebos, which Kudoxus took with 
him, do not necessarily coincide in time 
with the military expedition of Agesi- 
laus to Egypt, but were more probably 
of earlier date. CBoeckh, p. 140-143.) 
Eudoxus lived 58 years (406-853 B.C., 
about); being born when Plato was 
21, and dying when Plato was 75. Te 
was one of the most illustrious men 
of the age. He was born in poor cir- 
cumstances ; but so marked was his 
early promise, that some of the medical 
sohicol at Knidus assisted him to pro- 
secute his studics—to visit Athens and 
hear the Sophists, Plato among them 
—to visit Iigypt, Tarentum (where he 
studied geometry with Archytas), and 
Sicily (where he studied ra. tarpixa Wit 
Philistion). These facts depend upon 
the Ilivaxes of Kallimachus, which are 
good authority. (Diog. L. viii. 86. 
After thus preparing himself by 
travelling and varied study, Hudoxus 
took up the profession of a Sophist, at 


Kyzikus and the neighbouring cities 
in the Propontis. He obtained great 


celebrity, and a large number of pupils. 
M. Boeckh says, ‘‘ Dort lebte er als 
Sophist, sagt Sotion: das heisst, er 
lehrte, und hielt Vortriige. Dasselbe 
bezeugt Philostratos.” 

E wish to call particular attention to 
the way in which M. Boeckh here de- 
describes a Sophist of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. Nothing can be more cor- 
rect, Every man who tinght and gave 
lectures to audiences more or less nu- 
merous, was so called. The Platonic 
critics altoyether darken the history of 
philosophy, by using the word Sophist 
with its modern associations (and the 
unmeaning abstract Sophistic which 
they derive from it}, to represent a 
supposed school of speculative and de- 
ceptive corruptors. 

Eudoxus, having been coldly re- 


had satisfaction in revisiting Athens 
at the height of his reputation, accom- 
panied by numerous pupils—and in 
showing himself again to Plato. The 
two then became friends. Mensch- 
mus and Helikon, geometrical pupils 
of Hudoxus, received instruction from 
Plato also; and Helikon accompanied 
Plato on his third voyage to Sicily 
(Plato, Hpist. xiii, p. 360 D; Plut. 
Dion, ¢c. 19). Whether Eudoxus ac- 
companied him there alsv, as Boeckh 
supposes, is doubtful: I think it im- 
probable. 

EKudoxus ultimately returned to his 
native city of Knidus, where he was 
received with every demonstration of 
honour: a public vote of esteem and re- 
cognition being passed to welcome him. 
He is said to have been solicited to give 
laws to the city, and to have actually 
done so: how far this may be true, we 
cannot say. He also visited the neigh- 
bouring prince Mausdlus of Karia, by 
whom he was much honoured. 

We know from Aristotle, that Eu- 
doxus was not only illustrious as an 
astronomer and geometer, but that 
he also proposed a theory of Ethics 
similar in its general formula to that 
which was afterwards laid down by 
Epikurus. Aristotle dissents from the 
theory, but ho bears express testimony, 
jin @ manner very unusual with him, to 
the distinguished personal merit and 
virtue of Iudoxus (Iithic. Nikom. x. 3, 
p. 1172, b. 16). 

_ Respecting Eudoxus, see Diog. L. 
vili. 86-91. As the life of Eudoxus 
probably extended from about 406-353 
B.C., his first visit to Athens would be 
about 383 B.Cc., some three years after 
Plato commenced his school. Strabo 
(xvii. 806), when he visited Heliopolis 
in Egypt, was shown by the guides 
certain cells or chambers which were 
said to have been occupied by Plato 
and Hudoxus, and was assured that 
the two had passed thirtecn years 
together in Egypt. This account de- 
serves no credit, Plato and Kudoxug 
visited. Eeypt, but not together, and 
neither of them for so long as thirteen 
years. Eudoxus stayed there sixteen 
months (Diog. L. viii. 87). Simplikius, 
Schol. ad Aristot. De Colo, p. 497 
498, ed. Brandis, 498, a. 45. Ka 
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Though Plato demanded no mouey as a fee for admission of 
pupils, yet neither did he scruple to receive presents from rich 
“men such as Dionysius, Dion, and others. In the jests of 
Ephippus, Antiphanes, and other poets of the middle comedy, the 
pupils of Plato in the Academy are described as finely and 
delicately clad, nice in their persons even to affectation, with 
elegant caps and canes ; which is the more to be noticed because 
the preceding comic poets derided Sokrates and his companions 
for qualities the very opposite—as prosing beggars, in mean 
attire and dirt.2 Such students must have belonged to opulent 


dos EvSnuds te ev re Sevrépy rhs 
"Aorpodoyieys ‘loropias amreuvnovevce 
Kal Zworyévys Tapa EVSy pov TOVTO 
AaBwv, dapacOa. Adyera, THY TOLOU- 
twv vroddcewvs TlAdrwvos, os pyoe 
Zwcryevys, mpoBrnua TovTO ToLN~ 
gauévov rots mept ravra éorovdaxdar 
—rivwv troredeiowv Suadav Kat TeTay- 
pévav Kivjoewv SiacwdG Ta mepl Tas 
Kuvjoes TOY TAaVWLErwY PoLvoueva. 
The Scholion of Sim likius, which fol- 
lows at great lenyth, is exceedingly 
interesting and valuable, in regard to 
the astronomical theory of Kudoxus, 
with the modifications introduced into 
it by Kallippus, Aristotle, and othors. 
All the share in it which is claimed 
for Plato, is, that he described in clear 
language the problem to be solved: 
and even that share depends simply 
upon the statement of the Alexan- 
drine Sosigenes (contemporary of Julius 
Cxsar), not upon the statement of 
Eudémus. At least the language of 
Simplikius affirms, that Sosigenes 
copied from EHudémus the fact, that 
Eudoxus was the first Greek who pro- 
osed a systematic astronomical ne 
Thesis to explain the motions of the 
planets—(rap’ Evdyjpov rotrTo Aafwv) 
not the circumstance, that Plato pro- 
ounded the problem afterwards men- 
ioned. From whom Sosigenes derived 
this last information, is not indicated. 
About his time, various fictions had 
gained credit in Egypt respecting the 
connection of Plato with EKudoxus, as 
we may see by the story of Strabo above 
cited. If Plato impressed upon others 
that which is here ascribed to him, he 
must have done so in conversation or 
oral discourse—for there is nothing in 
his written dialogues to that effect. 
Moreover, there is nothing in the dia- 
logues to make us suppose that Plato 
opted or approved the theory of 


Eudoxus. When Plato speaks of astro- 
nomy, either in the Republic, or in 
Legos, or in Epinomis, it is in a totally 
different spirit—not manifesting any 
care to save the astronomical pheno- 
mena. Both Aristotle himself (Meta- 
phys. A. D- 1073 b.) and Simplikius, 
make it clear that Aristotle warmly 
espoused and enlarged the theory of 
Kudoxus. Theophrastus, successor of 
Aristotle, did the same. But we do 
not hear that either Speusippus or 
Xenokrates (successor of Plato) took 
any interest in the theory. This is 
one remarkable Poe of divergence be- 
tween Plato and the Platonists on one 
side—Aristotle and the Aristotelians 
on the other—and much to the honour 
of the latter: for the theory of Ku- 
doxus, though erroneous, was @ great 
step towards improved scientific con- 
ceptions on astronomy, and a great 
provocative to farther observation of 
astronomical facts. 

1 Plato, Kpistol. xii, p. 861, 362. 
We learn from this epistle that Plato 
received pecuniary remittances not 
merely from Dionysius, but also from 
other friends (GAAwy dmrnseiwv—861 
C); that he ouprovet these not only 
for chorezies and other costly functions 
of his own, but also to provide dowry 
for female relatives, and presents to 
friends (868 A). 

2See Meineke, Hist. Orit. Comic. 
Grec. p. 288, 280—and the extracts 
there given from Epbippus and Anti- 
phanes—apud Athenseum, xi. 500, xii. 
644. About the poverty and dirt which 
was reproached to Sokrates and his 
disciples, see the fragment of Ameip- 
sias in Meineke, ibid. p. 203. Also 
Aristoph. Aves, 1555 ; Nubos, 427; and 
the Fragm. of Kupolis in Meincke, p. 
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families ; and we may be sure that they requited their master by 
some valuable present, though no fee may have been formally 
demanded from them. Some conditions (though we do not know 


what) were doubtless required for admission. Moreover the 


example of Eudoxus shows that in some cases even ardent and 
promising pupils were practically repelled. At any rate, the 
teaching of Plato formed a marked contrast with that extreme 
and indiscriminate publicity which characterised the conversation 
of Sokrates, who passed his days in the market-place or in the 
public porticoes or palestre ; while Plato both dwelt and dis- 
coursed in a quiet residence and garden a little way out of 
Athens. The title of Athens to be considered the training-city 
of Hellas (as Perikles had called her fifty years before), was fully 
sustained by the Athenian writers and teachers between 390-347 ; 
especially by Plato and Isokrates, the most celebrated and largely 
frequented. So many foreign pupils came to Isokrates that he 
affirms most of his pecuniary gains to have been derived from 
non-Athenians. Several of his pupils stayed with him three or 
four years. The like is doubtless true about the pupils of 
Plato.? | 

It was in the year 367-366 that Plato was induced, by the 
Visit of earnest entreaties of Dion, to go from Athens to Syra- 
Plato to the cuse, on a visit to the younger Dionysius, who had 
Dionysius just become despot, succeeding to his father of the 
Bie ene, same name. Dionysius II., then very young, had 


Second visit manifested some dispositions towards philosophy, and 
to the same 


aor: prodigious admiration for Plato: who was en- 
fying couraged by Dion to hope that he would have 


influence enough to 


Meineke thinks, that Aristophanes, 
in the Ekklesiazuse, 646, and in the 
Plutus, $13, intends to ridicule Plato 


under the name of Aristyllus: Plato’s b 


name having been originally Aristokles. 
But I see no sufficient ground for this 
opinion. 

1 Perikles in the Funeral Oration 
(Thue. fi. 41) calls Athens ris ‘EAAdSos 
waisevow: the same eulogium is re- 
peated, with greater abundance of 
words, by Isokvates in his Panegyrical 
Oration (or iv. sect. 56, a 51). 

The declaration of Isokrates, that 
most of bis money was acquired from 


bring about an amendment or 


foreign (non-Athenian) pupils, and the 
interesting fact that many of them not 
only stayed with him three or four years 
ut were even then loth to depart, will 
be found in Orat. xv. De Permutatione, 
sect. 98-175. Plutarch (Vit. x. Orat. 
838 HE) goes so far as to say that Iso- 


krates never required any pay from an. 


Athenian, pupil. 

Nearly three centuries after Plato’s 
decease, Cicero sent his son Marcus to 
Athens, where the son spent a con- 
siderable time, frequenting the lectures 
of the Peripatetic philosopher Kratip- 
pus. Young Cicero, in an interesting 
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thorough reform of the government at Syracuse. This ill-starred 
visit, with its momentous sequel, has been described in my 
“History of Greece’. It not only failed completely, but made 
matters worse rather than better: Dionysius became violently 
alienated from Dion, and sent him into exile. Though turning 
a deaf ear to Plato’s recommendations, he nevertheless liked his 
conversation, treated him with great respect, detained him for 
some time at Syracuse, and was prevailed upon, only by the 
philosopher’s earnest entreaties, to send him home. Yet in spite 
of such uncomfortable experience Plato was induced, after a 
certain interval, again to leave Athens and pay a second visit to 
Dionysius, mainly in hopes of procuring the restoration of 
Dion. In this hope too he was disappointed, and was glad to 
return, after a longer stay than he wished, to Athens. 

It was in 359 B.c. that Dion, aided by friends in Peloponnegus, 
and encouraged by warm sympathy and co-operation 
from many of Plato’s pupils in the Academy,* equip- 
ped an armament against Dionysius. Notwithstand- 
ing the inadequacy of his force he had the good 
fortune to make himself master of Syracuse, being 
greatly favoured by the popular discontent of the “ey. 
Syracusans against the reigning despot: but he did not know 
how to deal with the people, nor did he either satisfy their 
aspirations towards liberty, or realise his own engagements. 
Retaining in his hands a despotic power, similar in the main to 
that of Dionysius, he speedily became odious, and was success 


Expedition 
of Dion 
Against 
Dionysius— 
a ebiee 
of Plato 
anil the 


assassinated by the treachery of Kallippus, his com- nuixconduot, 
panion in arms as well as fellow-pupil of the Platonic of Dion. 


Academy. The state of Syracuse, torn by the joint evils of 


letter addressed to Tiro (Cic. Epist. 
Fam. xvi. 23), describes in animated 
terms both his admiration for the per- 
‘son and abilities, and his delight in the 
private society, of Kratippus. Several 
of Plato’s pupils probably felt as nuch 
or more towards him. 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 22. 

Xenokrates as well as Speusippus 
eecem panied Plato to Sicily (Diog. L. 
iv 


. 6). 
To show the warm interest taken, 
not only by Plato himself but also by 
the Platonic pupils in the Academy in 


the conduct of Dion after he had be- 
come master of Syracuse, Plutarch 
uotes both from the lettor of Plato to 
Jion (which now stands fourth among 
the KMpistole Platonicnw, p. 320) and 
also from a letter which he had read, 
written by Speusippus to Dion; in 
which Speusippus exhorts Dion em- 
phatically to bless Sicily with good 
laws and government, “in order that 
he may glorify the Acudemy”—tmes .. 
evKAca Ojo THY “Axadypuiav (Plutarch, 
De Adulator. et Amic. c. 29, p. 70 
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anarchy and despotism, and partially recovered by Dionysius, 
became more unhappy than ever. 

The visits of Plato to Dionysius were much censured, and his 
Death of motives! misrepresented by unfriendly critics; and 
Plato, aged these reproaches were still further embittered by the 
80, 347 B.C. entire failure of his hopes. The closing years of his. 
long life were saddened by the disastrous turn of events at 
Syracuse, aggravated by the discreditable abuse of power and 
violent death of his intimate friend Dion, which brought dis- 
honour both upon himself and upon the Academy. Neverthe- 
less he lived to the age of eighty, and died in 348-347 B.c., leaving 
a competent property, which he bequeathed by a will still extant.? 
But his foundation, the Academy, did not die with him. It 
passed to his nephew Speusippus, who succeeded him as teacher, 
conductor of the school, or Scholarch: and was himself succeeded 
after eight years by Xenokrates of Chalkédon: while another 
pupil of the Academy, Aristotle, after an absence of some years 
from Athens, returned thither and established a school of his own 
at the Lykeum, at another extremity of the city. 

The latter half of Plato’s life in his native city must have been 
Scholars OD® of dignity and. consideration, though not of any 
of Plato— political activity. He is said to have addressed the 
Aristotle. ‘Dikastery as an advocate for the accused general 
Chabrias : and we are told that he discharged the expensive and 
showy functions of Chorégus, with funds supplied by Dion.® 





1 Themistins, Orat. xxiii. (Sophistes) 
p. 285 C; Aristeides, Orat. xlvi., “‘Yrép 
Tov Terrdpwr, p. 234-235 ; Apuleius, De 
Habit. Philos. Platon. p. 571. 
2Diog. Laert. iii, 41-42. Seneca 
(Epist. 58) says that Plato dicd on the 
anniversary of his birth, in the month 
Thargelion. 
$ Plut. Aristeides, c. 1; Diog. Laert. 
iii. 28-24. Diogenes says that no other 
Athenian except Plato dared to speak 
ublicly in defence of Chabrias ; but 
his can hardly be correct, since Ari- 
stotle mentions another ovvijyopos 
named Lykoleon (Ithet. iii. 10, i 1411, 
b. 8). We may fairly presume that the 
trial of Chabrias alluded to by Ari- 
stotle is the same as that alluded to 
by Diogenes, that which arose out of 
the wrongful SL pace of Ordpus by 
‘the Thebans. If Plato appeared at the 
trial, I doubt whether it could have 


occurred in 366 B.Cc., as Clinton sup- 
poses; Plato must have been absent. 
during that year im Sicily. 

The anecdote given by Diogenes, in 
relation to Plato’s appearance at this 
trial, deserves notice. Krobylus, one 
of the accusers, said to him, “‘Are you 
come to plead on behalf of another? 
Are not you aware that the hemlock of 
Sokrates is in store for you also?” 
Plato replied: “I affronted dangers 
formerly, when I went on military ex- 
pedition, for my country, and I am 
prepared to affront them now in dis- 
charge of my duty to a friend” (iii. er 

This anecdote is instructive, as It 
exhibits the continuance of the anti- 
philosophical antipathies at Athens. 
among a considerable portion of the 
citizens, and as it goes to attest the 
Se service rendered personally by 

ato. 
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Out of Athens also his reputation was very great. When he 
went to the Olympic festival of B.c. 360, he was an object of 
conspicuous attention and respect: he was visited by hearers, 
young men of rank and ambition, from the most distant Hellenic 
cities; and his advice was respectfully invoked both by 
Perdikkas in Macedonia and by Dionysius IT. at Syracuse. 
During his last visit to Syracuse, it is said that some of the 
students in the Academy, among whom Aristotle is mentioned, 
became dissatisfied with his absence, and tried to set up a new 
school; but were prevented by Iphikrates and Chabrias, the 
powerful friends of Plato at Athens. This story is connected 
with alleged ingratitude on the part of Aristotle towards Plato, 
and with alleged repugnance on the part of Plato towards 
Aristotle. The fact itself—that during Plato’s absence in Sicily 
his students sought to provide for themselves instruction and dis- 
cussion elsewhere—is neither surprising nor blameable. And as 
to Aristotle, there is ground for believing that he passed for an 
intimate friend and disciple of Plato, even during the last ten 
years of Plato’s life. For we read that Aristotle, followin of 





Diogenes (iii. 46) gives a long list of 
hearers; and Athenus (xi. 506-509) 
enumerates several from different cities 
in Greece: Huphreus of Orous (in 
Euheea), who acquired throngh Plato’s 
recommendation great influence with 
Perdikkas, king of Macedonia, and who 
is said to have excluded from the 
society of that king every one ignorant 
of Dorey. and geometry; Kuagon 
of Lampsakus, Timmus of Kyzikus, 
‘Cheeron of Pelléné, all of whom tried, 
and the last with success, to usurp 
‘the sceptre in their respective cities ; 
Kudémus of Cyprus; Kallippus the 
Athenian, fellow-learner with Dion in 
the Academy, afterwards his com- 
panion in his expedition to Sicily, 
ultimately his murderer; Herakleides 
and Python from Alnus in Thrace, 
Chion and Leonides, also Klearchus 
the despot from the Pontic Herakleia 
(Justin, xvi. 5). 

Several of these examples seem to 
have been cited Py the orator Demo- 
‘charés (nephew of Demosthenes) in his 
speech at Athens vindicating the law 
proposed by Sophokles for the expul- 
sion of the philosophers from Athens 
(Athens. xi. 608 F), a speech delivered 
about 306 B.c. Plutarch compliments 


Plato for the active political herators 
and tyrannicides who came forth from 
the Academy: he considers Plato aa 
the real anthor and planner of the ex. 
poedition of Dion against Dionysius, 
and expatiates on the delight whieh 
Pinto must have derived from it—a 
supposition very incorrect (Plutarch, 
Non Posse Suav. p. 1007 B; ady. Kolé- 
ten, p. 1126 B-C). 

1 Aristoklos, a Rusebium, Hic 
Hivang. xv. 2: Aflian, V. HL. iii. 16: 
Aristeides, Or. 46, ‘Yap rév Terrdpwv, 
Vol. ii. p. 824-825, Dindorf. 

The friendship and reciprocity of 
Borvico between Plato and Chabrias is 
an intoresting fact. Compare Stahr, 
Aristotelia, vol. 1. p. 50 seqq. 

Cicero affirms, on the authority of 
the Epistles of Demosthenes, that De- 
mosthenes describes hinaself ay an assi- 
dnous hearer as well as reader of Plate 
(Cic, Brut, #1, 121; Orat. 4, 15) I 
think this fact highly probable, but the 
epistles which Cicero read no longer 
exist. Among the five Epistles re- 
maining, Plato is once mentioned with 
respect in the fifth (p. 1490), but this 
epistle is considered by most critics 
spurious. 
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speculations and principles of teaching of his own, on the subject. 


of rhetoric, found himself at variance with Isokrates and the 
Isokratean school. Aristotle attacked Isokrates and his mode of 
dealing with the subject: upon which Kephisodérus (one of the 


disciples of Isokrates) retaliated by attacking Plato and the 
Platonic Ideas, considering Aristotle as one of Plato’s scholars. 


and adherents.? | 
Such is the sum of our information respecting Plato. Scanty 
as it is, we have not even the advantage of contempo- 


Little < . . 
known rary authority for any portion of it. We have no 
ae description of Plato from any contemporary author, 


eon friendly or adverse. It will be seen that after the 
i death of Sokrates we know nothing about Plato asa 
man. and a citizen, except the little which can be learnt from his 


few Hpistles, all written when he was very old, and relating 


alimost entirely to his peculiar relations with Dion and Dionysius. 
His dialogues, when we try to interpret them collectively, and 
gather from them general results as to the character and pur- 
poses of the author, suggest valuable arguments and perplexing 
doubts, but yield few solutions. In no one of the dialogues does 
Plato address us in his own person. In the Apology alone 
(which is not a dialogue) is he alluded to even as present : in the 
Pheedon he is mentioned as absent from illness. Hach of the 
dialogues, direct or indirect, is conducted from beginning to end 
by the persons whom he introduces.2 Not one of the dialogues 
affords any positive internal evidence showing the date of its 
composition. In a few there are allusions to prove that they 
must have been composed ata period later than others, or later 
than some given event of known date ; but nothing more can be 
positively established. Nor is there any good extraneous testi~- 


mony to determine the date of any one among them. Jor the 


'.. 1Numenius, ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. follow Plato’s example. Aristotle in- 
iv. 6, 9. oindeis (Kephisodérus) care troduced two or nore persons debating 
‘MAdrwva rav ’ApirroréAnv dedocodpetr, a question, but he appeared in his own 


eroAduee ev ‘Mpiorrorévet, éBadde $& person to give the solution, or ab least 
TiAdrwva, &e. ‘his must have hap- to wind up the debate. He sometimes 
penet in the latter years of Plato’slife, also opened the debate by a prowm or 


“for Aristotle must have been at lcast oemesd address in his own person 


twenty-five or twenty-six years of age (Cic. ad Attic. iv. 16, 2, xilil. 10, 4). 
when he engaged in such polemics. Cicero followed the manner of Ari- 
He was born in 884 B.C. stotle, not that of Plato. His dialogues. 
20n this point Aristotle, in the are rhetorical rather than dramatic. 
dialogues which he composed, did not All the dialugues of Aristotle ary lost.. 
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remark ascribed to Sokrates about the dialogue called Lysis 
(which remark, if authentic, would prove the dialogue to have 
been composed during the life-time of Sokrates) appears alto- 
gether untrustworthy. And the statement of some critics, that 
the Phedrus was Plato’s earliest composition, is clearly nothing 
more than an inference (doubtful at best, and, in my judgment, 
erroneous) from its dithyrambic style and erotic subject.1 


1 Diog. L. iii. 38. Compare the Pro- 24, in the Appendix Platonica of K. F. 
legomena ris IAdrwvos dirogopias, c. Hermann’s ection, p. 217. 


1 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PLATONIC CANON, AS RECOGNISED BY THRASYLLUS. 


As we know little about Plato except from his works, the first 
question to be decided is, Which are his real works? Where are 
we to find a trustworthy Platonic Canon ? 

Down to the close of the last century this question was not 
Platonic much raised or discussed. The catalogue recognised 
Canon—An- by the rhetor Thrasyllus (contemporary with the 
cient and ere ‘ 
modern dis: Emperor Tiberius) was generally accepted as in- 
cussions. — eluding none but genuine works of Plato ; and was 
followed as such by editors and critics, who were indeed not 
very numerous." But the discussions carried on during the 
present century have taken a different turn. While editors, 
critics, and translators have been greatly multiplied, some of the 
most distinguished among them, Schleiermacher at the head, 
have either professedly set aside, or in practice disregarded, the 
Thrasyllean catalogue, as if it carried no authority and very faint 
presumption. They have reasoned upon each dialogue as if its 
title to be considered genuine were now to be proved for the first 


1 The following passage from Wyt- 
tenbach, written in 1776, will give an 
idea of the state of Platonic criticism 
down to the last : ae of the last 
century. To provide anew Canon for 
Plato seems not to have entered his 


bag aie 
yttenbach, Bibliotheca Critica, vol. 
i. p. 28. Review of Fischer's edition 


of Plate’s Philébus and Symposion. 


“Qua Ciceroni obtigit Interpretum et 
edlitorum felicitas, ot udeo carult Plato, 
ut non solum paucos nactus sit qui 
ejus scripta typis ederent—sed qui 
ejus orationi nitorem restituerct, eam- 
que a corruptelarum labe purgaret, et 
sensus obscuros atque abditos ex in- 


toriore doctrini patefaceret, omnino 
repercrit neminem. Et ex ipso hoc 
editionum parvo numoro—nam sex 
omnino sunt—nulla est recentior anno 
superioris seculi secundo: ut miran- 
dum sit, centum et septuagintiannorum 
spatio neminem ex tot viris doctis ex- 
titisse, qui ita suam crisin Platoni ad- 
diceret, ut intelligentiam @jus vere 
eruditionis amantibus aperiret. 

Qui Pkutonem legant, pauci, sunt : 
qui intelligant, paucissimi; qui vero, 
vel ex versionibus, vel ox jejuno his- 
toriw philosophic compendio, de eo 
judicent et cum supercilio pronuncient, 
plurimi sunt.” 
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time ; either by external testimony (mentioned in Aristotle or 
others), or by internal evidences of style, handling, and thoughts:1 
as if, in other words, the onus probands lay upon any one who 
believed the printed works of Plato to be genuine—not upon an 
opponent who disputes the authenticity of any one or more 
among them, and rejects it as spurious. Before I proceed to 
examine the conclusions, alike numerous and discordant, which 
these critics have proclaimed, I shall enquire how far the method 
which they have pursued is warrantable. Is there any pre- 
sumption at all—and if so, what amount of presumption—in 
favour of the catalogue transmitted from antiquity by Thrasyllus, 
as a canon containing genuine works of Plato and no others ? 

Upon this question 1 hold an opinion opposite to that of the 
Platonic critics since Schleiermacher. The presump- Pere 
tion appears to me particularly strong, instead of par- plished by 
ticularly weak: comparing the Platonic writings with atl 
those of other eminent writers, dramatists, orators, fon iS its 
historians, of the same age and country. " 

We have seen that Plato passed the last thirty-eight years of 
his life (except his two short visits to Syracuse) a8 5a post. 
writer and lecturer at Athens; that he purchased and dence and 
inhabited a fixed residence at the Academy, near the {00188 
city. We know, moreover, that his principal pupils, ee 

é , * . xy Plato 

especially (his nephew) Speusippus and Xenokrates, and trans- 
were constantly with him in this residence during his mitted (0. 
life ; that after his death the residence became perma- 
nently appropriated as a philosophical school for lectures, study, 
conversation, and friendly meetings of studious men, in which 
capacity it served for more than two centuries ;? that his nephew 
Speusippus succeeded him there as teacher, and taught there for 

17To see that this is the general where he gave lectures in the gym- 


method of proceeding, we have only to nasium called Ptolemeum. In that 
look at the work of Ueberweg, one of gymnasium Cicero heard the lectures 


the most recent and certainly one of 
the ablest among the Platonic critics. 
Untersuchungen tiber die Aechtheit und 
Zeitfolge der Platonischen Schriften, 
Wien, 1861, p. 180-131. 

2The teaching and conversation of 
the Platonic School continued fixed in 
the spot known as the Academy until 
the siege of Athens by Sylla in 87 B.c. 
The teacher was then forced to confine 
himself to the interior of the city, 


of the Scholarch Antiochus, B.c. 70: 
walking out afterwards to visit the 
deserted but memorable site of the 
Academy (Cic. De Fin. vy. 1; C. G. 
Zumpt, Ueber den Bestand der Philo- 
sophischen Schulen in Athen, p. 14, 
Berlin, 1843). The ground of the Aca- 
demy, when once deserted, speedily 
became mnhealthy, and continues to be 
so now, as Zumpt mentions that he 
himself experienced in 1885. 
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eight years, being succeeded after his death first by Xenokrates. 
(for twenty-five years), atterwards by Polemon, Krantor, Krates, 
Arkesilaus, and others in uninterrupted series ; that the school 
always continued to be frequented, though enjoying greater or 
less celebrity according to the reputation of the Scholarch. 

By thus perpetuating the school which his own genius had 
epee originated, and by providing for it permanent sup- 
Perea tee port with a fixed domicile, Plato inaugurated a new 


servation of epoch in the history of philosophy: this example 


ee was followed a few years afterwards by Aristotle, 
Scbool- Zeno, and Epikurus. Moreover the proceeding was. 
rary. 


important in another way also, as it affected the 
preservation and authentication of his own manuscripts and 
compositions. It provided not only safe and lasting custody, 
such as no writer had ever enjoyed before, for Plato’s original 
manuscripts, but also a guarantee of some efficacy against any 
fraud or error which might seek to introduce other compositions 
into the list. That Plato himself was not indifferent on this 
head we may fairly believe, since we learn from Dionysius of 
Halikarnassus, that he was indefatigable in the work of correc- 
tion: and his disciples, who took the great trouble of noting 
down themselves what he spoke in his lectures, would not be 
neglectful as to the simpler duty of preserving his manuscripts.+ 
Now Speusippus and Xenokrates (also Aristotle, Hestiaus, the 
Opuntian Philippus, and the other Platonic pupils) must have 
had personal knowledge of all that Plato had written, whether 
finished dialogues, unfinished fragments, or preparatory sketches. 
They had perfect means of distinguishing his real compositions 
from forgeries passed. off in his name: and they had every motive 


to expose such forgeries (if any 


1 Simplikins, Schol. Aristotel. Phy- 
sic. f. 32, p. 334, b. 28, Brandis: AdBou 
8’ av ris kal mapa Srevoimroy cal rapa 
Flevoxparous, Kat Tiev dAAwy ot mapeye- 
vovTo év Ty mept Tayadod rov WAdrwvos 
axpodoes mdavres yap ovrdypayay Kai 
Suecwoavro Thy Sdgav avrod. In ano- 
ther passage of the same Scholia (p. 
362, a. 12) Simplikius mentions Hera- 
kleides (of Pontus), Hestisus, and even 
Aristotle himself, as having taken notes 
of the same lectures. 

Hermodérus appears to have carried 
some of Plato’s dialogues to Sicily, and 


were attempted) wherever they 


to have made money by selling them. 
See Cicero ad Atticum, xiii. 21: Suidas 
et Zenobius—Adyorri “Eppddwpos éu- 
mopeverar. Seo Zeller, Dissert. De 
Hermodoro, p. 19. In the above-men- 
tioned epistle Cicero compares his 
own relations with Atticus, to those 
of Plato with Hermodorus, Hermo- 
dérus had composed o treatise respect- 
ing Plato, from which some extracts 
were given by Derkyllides (the con- 
temporary of Thrasyllus) as well as. 
by eee (Zeller, De Hermod. p. 
20-21). * 
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could, in order to uphold the reputation of their master. If any 
one composed a dialogue and circulated it under the name of 
Plato, the school was a known place, and its occupants were at 
hand to give information to all who enquired about the authen- 
ticity of the composition. The original MSS. of Plato (either in 
his own handwriting or in that of his secretary, if he employed 
one?) were doubtless treasured up in the school as sacred memo- 
rials of the great founder, and served as originals from which 
copies of unquestionable fidelity might be made, whenever the 
Scholarch granted permission. How long they continued to be 
so preserved we cannot say: nor do we know what was the 
condition of the MSS., or how long they were calculated to last. 
But probably many of the students frequenting the school would 
come for the express purpose of reading various works of Plato 
(either in the original MSS., or in faithful copies taken from 
them) with the exposition of the Scholarch ; just as we know 
that the Roman M. Crassus (mentioned by Cicero), during his 
residence at Athens, studied the Platonic Gorgias with the aid of 
the Scholarch Charmadas.? The presidency of Speusippus and 
Xenokrates (taken jointly) lasted for thirty-three years; and 
even when they were replaced by successors who had enjoyed no 
personal intimacy with Plato, the motive to preserve the Platonic 
MSS. would still be operative, and the means of verifying what 
was really Platonic would still be possessed in the school. The 
original MSS. would be preserved, along with the treatises or 
dialogues which each successive Scholarch himself composed ; 
thus forming a permanent and increasing school-library, pro- 
bably enriched more or less by works acquired or purchased from 
others. 

Tt appears to me that the continuance of this school—founded 
by Plato himself at his own abode, permanently domi- security 
ciliated, and including all the MSS. which he left in Provided by 


the school 


it—gives us an amount of assurance for the authen- ls cee: 
ticity of the so-called Platonic compositions, such as rst ete 


1'We read in Cicero, (Academic. 2 Cicero, De Oratore, i. 11, 45-47: 
Priora, ii. 4,11) that the handwriting ‘‘florente Academia, quod eam Char- 
of the Scholarch Philo, when hismanu- madas et Clitomachus et Alschines ob- 
script was brought from Athens to tinebant. . . Platoni, cujustum Athenis 
Alexandria, was recognised at once by cum Charmadaé diligentius legi Gor- 
his friends and pupils. giam,” &c. 
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Plato’s . does not belong to the works of other eminent con- 
setinn temporary authors, Aristippus, Antisthenes, Isokrates, 
Lysias, Demosthenes, Euripides, Aristophanes. After the decease 
of these last-mentioned authors, who can say what became of 
their MSS.? Where was any certain permanent custody pro- 
vided for them? Isokrates had many pupils during his life, but 
left no school or povceioy after his death. If any one composed a 
discourse, and tried to circulate it as the composition of Iso- 
krates, among the bundles of judicial orations which were sold 
by the booksellers! as his (according to the testimony of Ari- 
stotle)—where was the person to be found, notorious and acces- 
sible, who could say: “I possess all the MSS. of Isokrates, and I 
can depose that this is not among them!” The chances of 
success for forgery or mistake were decidedly greater, in regard 
to the works of these authors, than they could be for those of 
Plato. 

Again, the existence of this school-library explains more easily 
Untinishea how it is that unfinished, inferior, and fragmentary 
os ments, Platonic compositions have been preserved. That 
paratory there must have existed such compositions I hold to 
preserveg be certain. How is it supposable that any author, 
Fad pae ar even Plato, could have brought to completion such 
Plato’s masterpieces as Republic, Gorgias, Protagoras, Sym- 
ceo posion, &c., without tentative and preparatory sketches, 
each of course in itself narrow, defective, perhaps of little value, 
but serving as material to be worked up or worked in? Most of 
these would be destroyed, but probably not all. If (as I believe) 
it be the fact, that all the Platonic MSS. were preserved as their 
author left them, some would probably be published (and 
some indeed are said to have been published) after his death ; 
and among them would be included more or fewer of these 
unfinished performances, and sketches projected but abandoned. 
We can hardly suppose that Plato himself would have pub- 
lished fragments never finished, such as Kleitophon and Kritias? 
—the last ending in the middle of a sentence. | 


1 Dionys. Halik. de Isocrate, p. 576 who succeeded Theophrastus, B.c. 287, 
eouas Tavy ToAdAS SuxariKov Adywr bequeathed to Lykon by his will both 
"Ieoxpareiwy repipéperdai dyno bro trav the succession to his school (ScarpeByy 
BiBAtormAdy "AptorrordAns. and tu his hooks, except what he ha 
2 Straton, the Peripatetic Scholarch written himself (wAnY Oy avrol yeypa- 
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The second philosophical school, begun by Aristotle and per- 
petuated (after his death in 322 3.c.) at the Lykeum Peripatetic 


on the eastern side of Athens, was established on the 


school at 
the Lykeum 


model of that of Plato. That which formed the —its com- 


positionand 


centre or consecrating point was a Museum or chapel arrange- 

of the Muses: with statues of those goddesses of the ™ént 
place, and also a statue of the founder. Attached to this Museum 
were a portico, a hall with seats (one seat especially for the 
lecturing professor), a garden, and a walk, together with a resi- 
dence, all permanently appropriated to the teacher and the 
process of instruction.1 Theophrastus, the friend and immediate 


onev). What is to be done with these 
atter he does not say. Lykon, in his 
last will, sayS:—kai 6Vo puvas adr 
(Chares, a manumitted slave) didepue 
Kal Tana BiBALla Ta aveyvwoudvas TH 
d@ dvéxSora Kaddivo, omws émiedas 
avra éxéo. See Diog. L. v. 62, 73. 
Here Lykon directs expressly that 
Kallinus shall edit with care his 
(Lykon’s) unpublished works. Pro- 
bably Straton may have given similar 
directions during his life, so that it 
was unnecessary to provide in the will. 
Ta dveyvwopneva is equivalent to ra 
éxSedoneva. Publication was consti- 
tuted by reading the MSS. aloud 
before a chosen audience of friends or 
critics; which readings often led to 
such remarks as induced the author to 
take his work back, and to correct it 
for a second recitation. See the curious 
sentence extracted from the letter of 
Theophrastus to Phanias (Diog. L. v. 
37). Boeckh and other critics agree 
that both the Kleitophon and the 
Kritias were transmitted from antiquity 
in the fr: entary state in which we 
now read them: that they were com- 
positions never completed. Boeckh 
affirms this with assurance respectin 
the Kleitophon, though he thinks tha 
it is not a genuine work of Plato; on 
which last point I dissent from him. 
He thinks that the Kritias is a real 
work of Plato, though uncompleted 
(Boeckh in Platonis Minoem, Ae 11). 
Compare the remarks of M. Littré 
respecting the unfinished sketches, 
treatises, and notes not intended for 
ublication, included in the Collectio 
ippocratica (Ciuvres d’ Hippocrate, 
vol. x. p. liv. seq. 
1 Respecting the domicile of the 


Platonic School, and that of the Ari- 


stotelian or Peripatetic school which 
followed it, the particulars given by 
Diogenes are nearly coincident: we 
know more in detail about the Peri- 
patetic, from what he cites out of the 
will of Theophrastus. See iv. 1-6-10, 
y. 51-63. 

The povoetoy at tho Academy was 
established by Plato himself. Speu- 
ute placed in it statues of the 
Charitics or Graces. Sie pga 
gives careful directions in his will 
about repairing and putting in tho best 
condition, the Peripatetic woucetor, with 
its altar, its statues of the Goddesses, 
and its statue of the founder Aristotle. 
The ood, e&Spa, xiros, meptraros, 
attached to both schools, ure mon- 
tioned: the most zcaJous students pro- 
vided for themselves lodgings clin 
pest arin Cicero, when he walked 
out from Athens to seo the deserted 
Academy, was particularly affectodl 
by the sight of tho exes, in_ which 
. ecmeiNe had lectured (Doe Fin. v. 
> 


here were poriodical meetings, 
convivial and conversational, among 
the members both of the Academic 
and Peripatotic schools; and fujrorecot 
vonot by Xonokratos and Aristotle to 
regulate them (Athenmus, v. 184), 

ikurus (in_his interesting testa. 
ment given by Diogen. Laert, x. 16-21) 
bequeaths to two Athenian citizens his 
garden and property, in trust for his 
principal disciple the Mitylenwan Hoer- 
marchus, Kat ols cuppidrogodutauw 
avr@, Kat ols av "Epuapyos Karadlry 
Suaddx ous ms piroroplas, dvdvarp(Bew 
Kara EH abideg aig He at the same 
time directs all his books to be given 
to Hermarchus: they would form the 
school-library. 
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successor of Aristotle, presided over the school for thirty-five 
years; and his course, during part of that time at least, was 
prodigiously frequented by students. 

Moreover, the school-library at the Lykeum acquired large 


Peripatetic development and importance. It not only included 


apes its all the MS. compositions, published or unpublished, 


Scena eee of Aristotle and Theophrastus, each of them a volu- 
fo Sképsis— minous writer—but also a numerous collection 
vastitution (aumerous for that day) of other works besides; since 


ie cca ‘Poth of them were opulent and fond of collecting 
state to books. The value of the school-library is shown by 
ante what happened after the decease of Theophrastus, 
OE: when. Straton succeeded him in the school (B.c. 287). 


Theophrastus—thinking himself entitled to treat the library not 
as belonging to the school but as belonging to himself— be- 
queathed it at his death to Neleus, a favourite scholar, and a 
native of Sképsis (in the Troad), by whom it was carried away to 
Asia, and permanently separated from the Aristotelian school at 
Athens. The manuscripts composing it remained in the posses- 
sion. of Neleus and his heirs for more than a century and a half, 
long hidden in a damp cellar, neglected, and sustaining great, 
damage—until about the year 100 B.c., when they were purchased 
by a rich Athenian named Apellikon, and brought back to 
Athens. Sylla, after he had captured Athens (86 B.c.), took for 
himself the library of Apellikon, and transported it to Rome, 
where it became open to learned men (Tyrannion, Andronikus, 
and others), but under deplorable disadvantage—in conseyuence 
of the illegible state of the MSS. and the unskilful conjectures 
and. restitutions which had been applied, in the new copies made 
since ib passed into the hands of Apellikon.t 

If we knew the truth, it might probably appear that the 


1 The will of Theophrastus, as given 
in Diogenes (v. 52), mentions the be- 
nest of all lis books to Neleus. But 
it is in Strabo that we read the ful- 
lest account of this displacement of 
the Peripatetic school-library, and the 
consequences which ensued from it 
(xiii. 608, 609). NuyArets, avinp Kat "Apt- 
grordhous qkpoandvos Kat Oeohpdorrov 
Scabcdeyudvos b@ thy PiOdAvobjKny Tov 
@eobpacrov, av q Ww Kal } rou Apuoro- 
tédous + 6 -yodv "Apiororédns riy eavTod 


Ocoppdorm mapddwxev, Prep kal thy 
cyodny arddure, TpSros, Gv Comer, 
cuvayayay BiBrva, Kab Sidaeas 
rovs é¢v Aiytmrrm Bagcrtddéas 
B LBALoORKNS cdvvrakiv. 
The kings of Pergamus, a few years 
aftcr the death of Theophrastus, ac- 
wired possession of the town and ter- 
ritory of Sképsis ; so that the heirs of 
Neleus became numbered among their 
subjects. These kings (from about the 
year B.C. 280 downwards) manifested 
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Cuar. VI. ARISTOTELIAN LIBRARY. 271 


transfer of the Aristotelian library, from the Peripa- tneon- 
tetic school at Athens to the distant and obscure Ytnience to 
town of Sképsis, was the result of some jealousy on De a 
the part of Theophrastus ; that he wished to secure to the loss of 
Neleus the honourable and lucrative post of becoming * library. 
his successor in the school, and conceived that he was furthering 
that object by bequeathing the library to Neleus. If he enter- 
tained any such wish, it was disappointed. The succession 
devolved upon. another pupil of the school, Straton of Lampsakus. 
But Straton and his successors were forced to get on as well as 
they could without their library. The Peripatetic school at 
Athens suffered severely by the loss. Its professors possessed 
only a few of the manuscripts of Aristotle, and those too the 
commonest and best known. If a student came with a view to 
read any of the other Aristotelian works (as Crassus went to read 
the Gorgias of Plato), the Scholarch was unable to assist him : 
as far as Aristotle was concerned, they could only expand and 
adorn, in the way of lecture, a few of his familiar doctriness 
We hear that the character of the school was materially altered. 
Straton deserted the track of Aristotle, and threw himself into 
speculations of his own (seemingly able and ingenious), chiefly 
on physical topies.? The critical study, arrangement, and expost- 


epee eagerness to collect a library at 
Pergamus, in competition with that of 
the Ptolemies at Alexandria. ‘the 
heirs of Neleus were afraid that these 
kings would strip then) of their Aristo- 
telian MSS., cither for nothing or for 
a small price. They therefore con- 
cealed the MSS. ina cellar, until they 
found an opportunity of selling them 
to a stranger out of the country. 
(Strabo, 1. c.) 

This narrative of Strabo is one of 
the most interesting picces of informa- 
tion remaining to us about literary 
antiquity. e had himself received 
instruction from Tyrannion (xii. 648): 
he had gone through a course of Ari- 
stotelian philosophy (xvi. 757), and he 
had good means of knowing the facts 
from the Aristotelian critics, including 
his master Tyrannion. Plutarch (Vit. 
Sylle, c. 26) and Athenseus (i. 8) allude 
to the same story. Athenmus sajs 
that Ptolemy Philadelphus purchased. 
the MSS. from the heirs of Neleus, 
which cannot be correct. 


Somo critics have understood the 
narrative of Strabo, as if he had meant 
to aflina, that the works of Aristotle 
had never got into circulation until 
the time of Apellikon. Itis againat 
this supposition that Stahr contends 
(very piliaeg ete in his work “ Ari- 
stotelia”. But Strabo doos not affirm 
so much as this. Ie does not say any- 
thing to contradict the supposition 
that there were copies of various 
books of Aristotle in circulation, 
during the lives of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus. 

Strabo, xiii. 609. guvdBy 8 rote 
ck Twv repiratrwv trols pdv wdAat, rors 
wera Wadhpacrov, ovxK ay dAws 74. 
BiBrva wAnv SAbywy, Kol wddvora Tov 
éfwrepucav, pdtv dye drrocopety 
mpoaynarinas, GAAd Odoers Ankuvde- 

euv. 

2The change in the Peripatetic 
school, after the death of Theophrastus, 
is pointed out by Cicero, Kin. vy. 5, 18. 
Compare Academ. Poster. i. 9. 
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tion of Aristotle was postponed until the first century before 
the Christian era—the Ciceronian age, immediately preceding 
Strabo. 

This history of the Aristotelian library illustrates forcibly, by 
Advantage way of contrast, the importance to the Platonic school 


- x oe 


a to the | of having preserved its MSS. from the beginning, 
Platonic eas ve. 
| | school from without any similar interruption. What Plato left in 


i eed manuscript we may presume to have never been 


its MSS. = removed: those who came to study his works had the 
means of doing so: those who wanted to know whether any 
composition was written by him, what works he had written 
altogether, or what was the correct reading in a case of obscurity 
or dispute—had always the means of informing themselves. 
Whereas the Peripatetic Scholarch, after the death of Theo- 
phrastus, could give no similar information as to the works of 
| Aristotle,? 
| We thus see that the circumstances, under which Plato left his 
“ - compositions, were unusually favourable (speaking by 
uy Conditions comparison with ancient authors generally) in regard 
7 for preserv- to the chance of preserving them all, and of keeping 
vieuine them apart from counterfeits. We have now to en- 
Pais” quire what information exists as to their subsequent 
diffusion. 
The earliest event of which notice is preserved, is, the fact 
stated by Diogenes, that “Some persons, among 
Historical whom is the Grammaticus Aristophanes, distribute 
their pre- the dialogues of Plato into Trilogies; placing as 
servation. the first Trilogy — Republic, Timwus, Kritiag. 2. 
Sophistes, Politicus, Kratylus. 3. Leges, Minos, Epinomis. 
Theatétus, Huthyphron, Apology. 5. Kriton, Phedon, Epistole. 
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1 An interesting citation hy Simpli- Theophrastus would cause to be written 
kius (in his commentary on the Physica out a certain portion of the fifth book, 
of Aristotle, fol.'216, a. 7, p. 404, b. 11, and send it to him, waprupodvros mepi 
Schol. Brandis shows us that Theo- trav mpdrwv cai @eodpdcrov, ypawavros 
phrastus, while he was resident at Evdjuq wept rivos abrov rev sinmapry- 
| Athens as Peripatetic Scholarch, had pdvwy ayriypddwve beep dv, dnoly (ac. 
custody of the original MSS. of the heophrastus) éméarecAus, KedAevwv pe 
a | works of Aristotle and that he was ypddew kai dmrooretka dx rav vow 
: 
| 
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Cuap, VI ARRANGEMENT IN TRILOGIES. "972 
The other dialogues they place one by one, without any regular 
grouping.” ! | 

The name of Aristophanes lends special interest to this 
arrangement of the Platonic compositions, and en- 


: Arrange- 
ables us to understand something of the date and ment ot 
the place to which it belongs. The literary and [Ren into 
critical students (Grammatict), among whom he stood a Ariato- 


eminent, could scarcely be said to exist as a class at 
the time when Plato died. Beginning with Aristotle, Hera- 
kleides of Pontus, Theophrastus, Demetrius Phalereus, &c., at. 
Athens, during the half century immediately succeeding Plato’s 
decease—these laborious and useful erudites were first called into 
full efficiency along with the large collection of books formed by 
the Ptolemies at Alexandria during a period beginning rather 
before 300 8.c.: which collection served both as model and as 
stimulus to the libraries subsequently formed by the kings at 
Pergamus and elsewhere. In those libraries alone could materials 
be found for their indefatigable application. | 
Of these learned men, who spent their lives in reading, cri- 
ticising, arranging, and correcting, the MSS. accumu- 
lated in a great library, Aristophanes of Byzantium 
was the most distinguished representative, in the eyes 
of men like Varro, Cicero, and Plutarch.? His life 
was passed at Alexandria, and seems to have been comprised 
between 260-184 B.c. ; as far as can be made out. During the 
latter portion of it he became chief librarian—an appointment 


Aristo- 
plinnes, lib- 
rarian atthe 
Alexand- 
rine library. 


Ha 
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1 Diog. L. iii. 61-62: *Evcor 8é, Sv éorre 
Kat “Apioroddvys 6 ypaupareKds, ais 
Tptroyias EAkover Tovs Siaddyous* Kai 
mpdrny pev riOdacw Hs ayetrac Todt 
reia, Tiwaros, Kperias: Seurdépav, Sode- 
ors, Wodrrprinds, Kpdrvdos: pirny, 
Néuot, Mivws, "Emwvonis: rerdprny, 
@eairnros, Evdvppwv, "Amodoyia’ mép- 
wmv, Kpirwv, Daldwy, "Emioroval: ra 
6é dAAa Kad’ éy Kai ardnrus. 

The word ypauuarixds, unfortn- 
nately, has no single English word 
exactly corresponding to it. 

_Thrasyllus, when he afterwards ap- 
pu the classification by Tetralogies 


o the works of Demokritus (as he did P 


also to those of Plato) could only in- 
clude a certain portion of the works in 
his Tetralogies, and was forced to 
enumerate the remainder as dacvv- 


raxra (Diog. L. ix. 46, 47). It appears 
that he included all Plato’s works in 
his Platonic Tetralogies. 

2 Varro, De Lingua Latind, v. 9, ed. 
Miller. “Non solum ad Aristophanis 
lucernam, sed etiam ad Cleanthis, lucu- 
bravi.” Cicero, Do Fin. v. 19, 50; Vit- 
ruvius, Preef. Lib. vii. s Plutarch, “Non 
posse suaviter vivi sec. Hpicurum,” p. 
1095 EB. 

Aristophanes compare Argumenta, 
to many of the Attic tragedies and 
comedies : he also arranged in a certain 
order the songs of AJkseus and the odes 
of Pindar. Boeckh (Praefut. ad Scholia 
indari, p. x. xi.) remarks upon the 
mistake made by Quintilian as well as 
by others, in supposing that Pindar ar- 
ranged his own odes. Respecting the 
wide range of erudition embraced by 


1—18 
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which he had earncd by long previous studies in the place, as 
well as by attested experience in the work of criticism and 
arrangement. He began his studious career at Alexandria at an 
early age : and he received instruction, as a boy from Zenodotus, 
as a young man from Kallimachus—both of whom were, in 
succession, librarians of the Alexandrine library.1 We must 
observe that Diogenes does not expressly state the distribution of 
tle Platonic works into trilogies to have been jirst proposed or 
originated by Aristophanes (as he states that the tetralogics were 
afterwards proposed by the rhetor Thrasyllus, of which pre- 
suntly): his language is rather more consistent with the supposi- 
tion, that it was first proposed by some one earlier, and adopted 
or sanctioned by the eminent authority of Aristophanes. But at 
any rate, the distribution was proposed either by Aristophanes 
himself, or by some one before him and known to him. 

This fact is of material importance, because it enables us to 
hale infer with confidence, that the Platonic works were 
oe in included in the Alexandrine library, certainly during 
ihe Alex- ar ‘ : 
andrinelib- the lifetime of Aristophanes, and probably before it. 
rary, before Tt is there only that Aristophanes could have known 
of Aristo- them; his whole life having been passed in Alexan- 
phanes. : . : be we Sag : 

dria. The first formal appointment of a librarian to 

the Alexandrine Museum was made by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
at some time after the commencement of his reign in 285 B.o., 
in the person of Zenodotus ; whose successors were Kallimachus, 
Eratosthenes, Apollonius, Aristophanes, comprising in all a period 
of a century.” 





Aristophanes, seo F. A. Wolf, Prolegg. 
in MHomer. pp. 218-220, and Schnei- 
dewin, De Hypothes. Traged. Gree. 
Arvistophani vindicandis, pp. 26, 27. 

LSuidas, vv. "Aperroharyns, Kadai 
waxos. Compare Clinton, Fust. Hellen. 
B.C. 266-200, 

2 Soa Ritschl, Die Alexandrinischen. 
Bibliotheken, pp. 16-17, ce. ; Nauck, 
Do Aristophanis Vita at Scriptis, cap. 
i. p. 68 (ladle, 1848). “ Aristophanis et 
Aristarchi opera, cum opibus Biblio- 
thece Alexandrine digerendis et ad 
tabulas revocandis arcté conjuncta, in ¢o 
substitissc censenda est, ut scriptores, in 
quovis dicendi genere ponep iene aut 
breviori indice comprehenderent, ant 
uberiore enarratione describerent,” &c. 


When Zenodotus was appointed, the 
library had already attained conslder- 
able magnitude, so that the post and 
title of librarian was then conspicnous 
and dignified. But Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, who preceded Zenodotus, began 
his operations when there was 10 
library at all, and gradually accumu- 
lated the number of books which 
Zenodotus found. Ifeyne observes 
justly: “Primo loco Demetrius Pha- 
ereus preefuisse dicitur, forte re verius 
quam nomine, tam Zenodotus Kphesius, 
ic quidem sub Ptolemmo Philadel- 
pho, &c. (Heyne, De Gonio Sreculi 
>tolemeorum in Opuscul. i. p. 
129). 
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Cap. VI. TABLES OF KALLIMACHUS. 


Kallimachus, born at Kyréné, was a teacher of 
Alexandria before he was appointed to the service 
and superintendence of the Alexandrine library or 
museum. His life seems to have terminated about 
230 B.c.: he acquired reputation as a poet, by his 
hymns, epigrams, elegies, but less celebrity as a 
Grammaticus than Aristophanes: nevertheless the 
titles of his works still remaining indicate very 
great literary activity. We read as titles of his 
works :— | 


275 


letters at 


Kallima-- 
chus—pre- 
decessor 
of Aristo- 
phanes- his 

ublished 

ables of 
authors 
whose 
works 
were in 
the lib- 
rary. 


1. The Museum (a general description of the Alexandrine 


establishment). 


2. Tables of the persons who have distinguished themselves 
in every branch of instruction, and of the works which 


they have composed—in 120 books. 
3. Table and specification of the (Didaskalies) 


recorded 


dramatic representations and competitions; with dates 


assigned, and from the beginning. 


4, Table of the peculiar phrases belonging to Demokritus, and 


of his works. 
5. Table and specification of the rhetorical authors. 


These tables of Kallimachus (of which one by itself, No. 2, 


reached to 120 books) must have been an encyclo- 
peedia, far more comprehensive than any previously 
compiled, of Greek authors and literature. Such 
tables indeed could not have been compiled before 
the existence of the Alexandrine Museum. They 


Large and 
rapid accn- 
mulation of 
the Alex- 
andrine 


Library. 


described what Kallimachus had before him in that museum, as 


we may see by the general title Movceioy prefixed : mo 


reover we 


may be sure that nowhere else 


1See Blomfield’s edition of the 

- of Kallimachus, p. 220-221. 

Suidas, v. KaaAdAtinayos, enumerates a 

Jarge number of titles of poetical, lite- 

rary. historical, compositions of Kalli- 
machus; among them are— 

Movoetoy. Iivaxes rv év Taoy TWat- 
Seiq Stadappdvrwv, cat Sv cvvéypaipay, 
év BiBdious &’ Kat p’. Wivat nai ava- 
yeady Tay Kard xpévous Kal an’ dpyis 
yevonévoy Sackakiav. Wivat sav 
Anorpirov yAwooay Kat CUVTayparwv, 
Tivag xat dvaypady tov pyropixdv. See 


could he have had access to the 


4 
also Athenzeus, xv. 669. It ay pate from 
Dionys. Hal. that besides the Tables 
of Kallimachus, enumerating and re- 
viewing the authors whose works were 
contained in the Alexandrine library 
or museum, there existed also Tlepya- 
Myvoi Iivaxes, describing the contents 
of the library at Pergamus (Dion. H. de 
Adm. Vi Dic. in Demosthene, p. 994; 
De Dinarcho, pp. 630, 653, 661). we 

Compare Bernhardy, Grundriss der 
Griech. Litt. sect. 36, pp. 132-133 
seq. 
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multitude of books required. Lastly, the tables also show how 
large a compass the Alexandrine Museum and library had at- 
tained at the time when Kallimachus put together his compila- 
tion: that is, either in the reign of Ptolemy IT. Philadelphus 
(285-247 b.c.), or in the earlier portion of the reign of Ptolemy 
IIL, called Euergetes (247-222 3.c.). Nevertheless, large as the 
library then was, it continued to inerease. A few years after- 
wards, Aristophanes published a work commenting upon the 
tables of Kallimachus, with additions and enlargements: of which 
work the title alone remains. 

Now, I have already observed, that the works of Plato were 
certainly in the Alexandrine library, at the time 


ne cta when Aristophanes cither originated or sanctioned 
the library the distribution of them into Trilogies. Were they 
eu not also in the library at the time when Kallimachus 

compiled his tables? I cannot but conclude that they 


were in it at that time also. When we are informed that the 
catalogue of enumerated authors filled so many books, we may be 
sure that it must have descended, and we know in fact that it did 
descend, to names far less important and distinguished than that 
of Plato? The name of Plato himself can hardly have been 
omitted. Demokritus and his works, especially the peculiar 
and technical words (yAéooac) in them, received special attention 
from Kallimachus: which proves that the latter was not disposed 
to pass over the philosophers. But Demokritus, though an emi- 
nent philosopher, was decidedly less eminent than Plato : more- 
over he left behind him no permanent successors, school, or 
pouceioy, at Athens, to preserve his MSS. or foster his celebrity. 
As the library was furnished at that time with a set of the works 
of Demokritus, so I infer that it could not have been without a 
set of the works of Plato. That Kallimachus was acquainted 


1 Athenawaus, ix. 408. beeline 
& ypappariKds ev Tos mpds TOUS KadAu 
payou mivakas. 

We see by another passage, Athens. 
viii. 386, that this work included an 
addition or supplement to the Tables 
of Kallimachus. 

Compare Ktymol. Magn. v. Tivag, 

2Thus the Tables of Kallimachus 
included a writer named Lysimachus, 
uw disciple of Theodorus or Theo- 


phrastus, and his writings (Athens. 
vi, 252)—a rhetor and poet named 
Dionysius with the epithet of xadKods 
(Athens. xv. 660)—and even the trea- 
tises of several authors on cakos and 
cookery (Athens. xiv. 643). The names 
of authors absolutely unknown to us 
were mentioned by him (Athena. ii. 70). 
Compare Dionys. Hal. de Dinarcho, 
G30, 653, OGL. 
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with Plato’s writings (if indeed such a fact requires proof), we 
know, not only from his epigram upon the Ambrakiot Kleom- 
brotus (whom he affirms to have killed himself after reading the 
Phedon), but also from a curious intimation that he formally 
impugned Plato’s competence to judge or appreciate poets— 
alluding to the severe criticisms which we read in the Platonic 
Republic.? 

It would indeed be most extraordinary if, among the hundreds 
of authors whose works must have been specified in the Tables of 
Kallimachus as constituting the treasures of the Alexandrine 
Museum,? the name of Plato had not been included. Moreover, 
the distribution of the Platonic compositions into Trilogies, 
pursuant to the analogy of the Didaskaliz or dramatic records, 
may very probably have originated with Kallimachus; and may 
have been simply approved and continued, perhaps with some 
modifications, by Aristophanes. At least this seems more con- 
sonant to the language of Diogenes Laertius, than the suppositio 
that Aristophanes was the first originator of it. | 

If we look back to the first commencement of the Alexandrine 
Museum and library, we shall be still farther con- pict sora. 
vinced that the works of Plato, complete as well as pon oF the 

. _ s ; ibrary— 
genuine, must have been introduced into it before the intended as 
days of Kallimachus. Strabo expressly tells us that % copy of 


the Platonic 


the first stimulus and example impelling the Ptole- rae 
mies to found this museum and library, were fur- Movceta at 


nished by the school of Aristotle and Theophrastus at Athens. 


1 Kallimachus, Epigram. 23. 

Proklus in Timseum, p. 28 C. p. 64. 
Schneid. udrnv obv pdynvapotar Kadai- 
Maxos Kat Aovipis, as TAdrwvos ox bv- 
TOS i\Kavod Kplvewv mo-nrds. 

Eratosthenes, successor of Kalli- 
machus as librarian at Alexandria, 
composed a work (now lost) entitled 
TlAarwrixov, as well as various treatises 
on philosophy and philosophers (Era- 
tosthenica, Bernhardy, p. 168, 187, 197 ; 
Suidas, v. “Eparoodévys) He ha 

assed some time at Athens, had en- 

joyed the lessons and conversation of 
Zeno the Stoic, but expressed still 
warmer admiration of Arkesilaus and 
Ariston. He spoke in animated terms 
of Athens as the great centre of con- 
gregation for philosophers in his day. 


He had composed a treatise, Mept rav 
ayadav: but Strabo describes him as 
mixing up other subjects with philo- 
sophy (Strabo, i. p. 15). 

* About the number of books, or 
more properly of rolls (volumina), in 
the Alexandrine library, see the en- 
quiries of Parthey, Das Alexandri- 
nische Museum, p. 76-84. Various 
statements are made by ancient authors, 
some of them with very large numbers; 
and no certainty is attainable. Many 
rolls would go to form one book. _Par- 
they considers the statement made by 
Kypiphanius not improbable — 54,800 
rolls in the library under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (p. 83). 

The magnitude of the library at 
Alexandria in the time of Eratosthenes, | 
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Athens.! I believe this to be perfectiy true ; and it is farther 
confirmed by the fact that the institution at Alexandria comprised 
the same constituent parts and arrangements, described by the 
same titles, as those which are applied to the Aristotelian and 
Platonic schools at Athens? Though the terms library, museum, 
and lecture-room, have now become familiar, both terms and 
meaning were at that time alike novel. Nowhere, as far as we 
know, did there exist a known and fixed domicile, consecrated in 
perpetuity to these purposes, and to literary men who took 
interest therein. A special stimulus was needed to suggest and 
enforce the project on Ptolemy Svoter. That stimulus was. 
supplied by the Aristotelian school at Athens, which the Alex- 
andrine institution was intended to copy : Movoretoy (with e&édpa 
and wepiraros, a covered portico with recesses and seats, and a 
walk adjacent), on a far larger scale and with more extensive 
attributions? We must not however imagine that when this 


and the multitude of writings which 
ho consulted in his valuable geogra- 
phical works, was admitted by his oppo- 
nont Hippurchus (Strabo, ii. 69). 

1 Strabo, xiii. G08. 6 yotv "Apio- 
roréAys THY davTod — (BLBArobjxnv) 
@coppacrw mapéSwKev, Omep Kat THY 
eXoAnY amrdhure: TPSToS, Ov topev, 
guvayayay BlBAva, Kat Suddsas 
rovs év Atytmrr@m BagerdQéas 
Pr BAtody eas cuvragiv. 

2 Strabo (xvii. 708-794) doseribes the 
Musoum at Alexandria in the following 
termus—-rapv & Bacidctwr pdpos eort 
kat Tob Movgetov, éxov wept- 
marov Kat é¢€&éSpav, kai olkov 
péyay ev § ro ovaocitioy Tay meTexdv- 
Twv ToD Movoeiou diroddywr avdpmv, 
&ec. Vitruvius, v. 11. 

If we compare this with the Jan- 
guage in Diogenes Laertins respectin 
the Academic and Peripatetic schoo 
residences at Athens, we shall find the 
same phrases employed ~—-joveetor, 
ekédpa, ac. (D. L. iv. 19, ¥. 51-54). 
Respecting Speusippus, Diogenes tolls 
us ty. I—-Xapirwy 7° dydApar’ avebn- 
kev dv ro povee’o TQ vd TlAdravos 
év *Axadnuia ibpvddvre. 
~ §$ We see from hence what there was 

eculiar in the Platonic and Aristo- 
elian literary establishments. They 
included something consecrated, per- 
manent, and intended more or less for 
public use. The collection of books 
‘was not Jike a private library, destined 


only for the proprietor and such friends 
as he mizht vllow--nor was it like that 
of a bookseller, intended for sale and 
profit. Tomake this remark in regard 
o the Hxcursus of Bekker, in his 
Charikles, i. 206, 216, a very interest- 
ing note on the book-trade and libra- 
ries of ancient Athens. Bekker dis- 
putes the accuracy of NStrabo’s stite- 
ment that Aristotle was the first 
person at Athens who collected a 
ieee and who taught the kings of 
Egypt to do the like. In the literal 
sense of the words Bekker is right. 
Other persons before Aristotle had 
collected books (though [ think Bekker 
makes more of the passages which he 
cites than they strictly deserve); one 
example is the youthful Kuthydemus 
in Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 2; and 
Bekker alludes justly to the remark- 
able passage in the Anabasis of Xeno- 
phon about books exported to the 
Tellenic cities in the Kuxine (Anabas. 
vil. 5, 14). Thore clearly oxisted in 
Athens regular professional booksel- 
lers; woe see that the bookseller read 
aloud to his visitors a part of the bouls 
which he had to sell, in order to tempt 
them to buy, a feeble foreshadowing 
of the advertisements and reviews of 
the present day (Diogen. TL. vii. 2). 
But there existed as yet nothing of 
the nature of the Platonic and Aristo- 
telian uonegcrov, whereof the collection 
of books, varied, permanent, and in- 
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new museum was first begun, the founders entertained any idea 
of the vast magnitude to which it ultimately attained. 

Ptolemy Soter was himself an author, and himself knew and 
respected Aristotle, not only as a philosopher but gayour of 
also as the preceptor of his friend and commander Ptolemy 


: ‘ Soter 
Alexander. To Theophrastus also, the philosophical towards the 


successor of Aristotle, Ptolemy showed peculiar teeta 
honour ; inviting him by special message to come Athens. 
and establish himself at Alexandria, which invitation however 
Theophrastus declined? Moreover Ptolemy appointed Straton 
(afterwards Scholarch in succession to Theophrastus) preceptor to 
his youthful son Ptolemy Philadelphus, from whom Straton 
subsequently received a large present of money :* he welcomed 
at Alexandria the Megaric philosophers, Diodorus Kronus, and 
Stilpon, and found pleasure in their conversation ; he not only 
befriended, but often confidentially consulted, the Kyrenaic 
philosopher Theodérus.* Koldtes, the friend of Epikurus, dedi- 
cated a work to Ptolemy Soter. Menander, the eminent comic 
writer, also received an invitation from him to Eyypt.® 

These favourable dispositions, on the part of the first Ptolemy, 
towards philosophy and the philosophers at Athens, pometring 
appear to have been mainly instigated and guided by Ne aa 
the Phalerean Demetrius: an Athenian citizen of ana aoapace 
good station, who enjoyed for ten years at Athens 
(while that city was subject to Kassander) full political ascen- 
dancy, but who was expelled about 307 3.0, by the increased 
force of the popular party, seconded by the successful invasion, of 


tended for the use of inmates and was in banishment from Athens, in 


special visitors, was one important 
fraction. In this sense it served as a 
model for Demetrius Phalereus and 
peed Soter in regard to Alexan- 
ria. 

Vitruvius (v. 11) describes the ez- 
hedre as seats placed under a covered 
portico—‘‘in quibus philosophi, rhe- 
tores, reliquique quistudiis delectantur, 
sedentes clisputare possint”. 

1 Respecting Ptolemy as an author, 
and the fragments of his work on the 
exploits of Alexander, see R. Geier, 
ra a M. Histor. Scriptores, p. 
2Diog. L. v. 87. Probably this 
invitation was sent about 306 B.¢., dur- 
ing the year in which Theophrastus 


consequence of the restrictive law pro- 
posed by Sophokles against the schools 
of the philosophers, which law was 
repealed in the eusuing year. 

3 Diog. L. v. 68. Straton became 
Scholarch at the death of Theophrastus 
in 287 B.C. He must have been pre- 
ceptor to Ptolemy Philadelphus before 
this time, during the youth of the 
latter ; for he could not have been at 
the same time Scholarch at Athens, and 
preceptor of the king at Alexandria, 

4Diog. L. ii. 102, 10, 115. Plu 
tarch adv. Koléten, p. 1107. The 
Ptolemy hore mentioned by Plutarch 
may indeed be Philadelphus. 

5 Meinoke, Menand. et Plifleng. 
Relig. Prief, p. xxxii. 
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Demetrius Poliorkétés. By these political events Demetrius 
Phalereus was driven into exile: a portion of which exile was 
spent at Thebes, but a much larger portion of it at Alexandria, 
where he acquired the full confidence of Ptolemy Soter, and 
retained it until the death of that prince in 2853.0. While active 
in. politics, and possessing rhetorical talent, elegant without being 
forcible—Demetrius Phalereus was yet more active in literature 
and philosophy. He employed his influence, during the time of 
his political power, to befriend and protect both Xenokrates the 
chief of the Platonic school, and Theophrastus the chief of the 
Aristotelian. In his literary and philosophical views he followed 
Theophrastus and the Peripatetic sect, and was himself among 
their niost voluminous writers. The latter portion of his life was 
spent at Alexandria, in the service of Ptolemy Soter; after whose 
death, however, he soon incurred the displeasure of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and died, intentionally or accidentally, from the 
bite of an asp.* 

The Alexandrine Museum or library first acquired celebrity 
Hewaschief Under the reign of Ptolemy (II.) Philadelphus, by 
agent in the whom moreover it was greatly enlarged and its trea- 
blishment sures multiplied. Hence that prince is sometimes en- 
of ne Alex” titled the founder. But there can be no doubt that 
Library. its first initiation and establishment is due to Ptolemy 
(I.) Soter.? Demetrius Phalerens was his adviser and auxiliary, 


L)Diog. L. iv. 14, v. 89, 75, 80; thattoo does notdetermine betwoen the 
Strabo, ix. 808; Plut., De Exil. p. 601; two Ptolemies, which was the founder. 
Apophith. p. 189; Ci¢., De Kin. v. 193) Perizonius was in error (as Mr. Clinton 
Pro Rab. 380. points ont) in affirming that the pas- 

Diogenes says about Demetrius sage in Plutarch «determined the 
Phalereus, (v. 80) TIAj@e 8&8 BeBAtwy foundation to the first Ptolemy: Mr. 


4 


Kai apidu@ arixwrv, oxeddv dravras 
mapedyrAake Tous Kar’ avrdoy Tepurarn- 
tixovs, eumatseuros Ov Kai modvmatpos 
Tap OVTLVOUY. 


2 Mr. Clinton says, Fast. Hell. App. 


6, p, 880, 381 : 

‘Atheneus distinctly ascribes the 
institution of the Movoetoy to Phila- 
delphus in v. 203, where he is describ- 
ing the acts of Philadelphus.” This 
is a mistake: the passage In Athenwus 
does not specify which of the two first 
Ptolemich was the founder: it is per- 
fectly consistent with the supposition 
that Ptolemy Soter founded it. Tho 
same may be aajid about the passage 
cited by Mr. Clinton from Plutarch ; 


Clinton is in error by alirming that 
the passage in Atheniweus determines it 
to tlie second. Mr. Clinton lias also 
been misJed by Vitruvius and Nealiger 
(p. 389), when ho affirms that the 
Ribrary at Alexandria was not formed 
until after the library at Porgumus. 
Bernhardy (Grundriss «der  Griech. 
Litt., Part i. p. 350, 367, sts has 
followed Mr. Clinton too implicitly 
in’ recognising Philadelphus as the 
founder: nevertheless he too admits (p. 
366) that the foundations were laid by 
Ptolemy Soter, under the advice and 
assistance of Demetrius Phalcreus. 
The earliest declared king of the 
Attalid family at Pergamus acquired 
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the link of connection between him and the literary or philoso- 


phical world of Greece. We read that Julius Cresar, when he 
conceived the scheme (which he did not live to execute) of 
establishing a large public library at Rome, fixed upon the 
learned Varro to regulate the selection and arrangement of the 
books! None but an eminent literary man could carry such an 
enterprise into effect, even at Rome, when there existed the 
precedent of the Alexandrine library: much more when Ptolemy 


the throne in 241 n.c. The library at 
Pergamus could hardly have been 
commenced before his time: and itis 
his successor, Eumenes II. (whose 
reign began in 197 B.C.), who is men- 
tioned as the great collector and 
adorner of the library at Pergamus. 
See Strabo, xiii. 624; Clinton, Fast. 
Hellen. App. 6, p. 401-403. It is plain 
that the library at Pergamus could 
hardly have been begun before the 
close of the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
hus in Egypt, by which time the 
libpary of Alexandria had already 
acquired great extension and re- 


nown. 

1 Sueton. Jul, Cas. c. 44. Melissus, 
one of the Jllustres Grammatici of 
Rome, undertook by order of Augustus, 
*‘curam ordinandarum bibliothecarum 
in Octavie porticu”. (Sueton. De 
Tllustr. Grammat. c. 21.) 

Cicero replies in the following terms 
to his brother Quintus, who had written 
to him, requesting advice and aid in 
getting together for his own use a 
collection of Greek and Latin books. 
“ De bibliotheca tua GreecdA supplenda, 
libris commutandis, Latinis compa- 
randis—valdé velim ista confici, pre- 
sertim cum ad meum quoque usum 
spectent. Sed ego, mihi ipsi ista per 
quem agam, non habeo. Neque enim 
venalia sunt, gue quidem placeant: et 
confict nist per hominem et peritum 
et diligentem non possunt. Chrysippo 


tamen imperabo, et cum Tyrannione : 


ra ua Cic., Epist. ad Q. Fratr. iii. 
4, 5. 

Now the circulation of books was 
greeny increased, and the book trade 
ar more developed, at Rome when 
this letter was written (about three 
centuries after Plato’s decease) than it 
was at Athens during the time of 
Demetrius Phalereus agp B.C.). 
Yet we see the difficulty which the 
two brothers Cicero had in collecting a 
mere private library for use of the 
owner simply. Good books, in a correct 


and satisfaciory condition, were not to 

be had for money: it was necessary to 
et access to the best MSS., and to 
ave special copies made, neatly and 

correctly : and this could not be done, 

except under the superintendence of a 

laborious literary man like Tyrannion, 

by well taught slaves subordinate to 
im. 

We may understand, from this ana- 
logy, the far greater obstacles which the 
collectors of the Alexandrine museum 
and library must have had to overcome, 
when they began their work. No one 
could do it, except a practised literary 
man such as Demetrius Phalereus: 
nor even he, except by finding out the 
best MSS., and causing special copies 
to be mace for the use of the library. 
Respecting the extent and facility of 
book-diffusion in the Roman world, 
information will be found in the late 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s Enquiry 
into the Credibility of Early Roman 
History, vol. i. p. 196, seqq. ; also, in 
the fifth chapter of the work of Adolf 
Schmidt, Geschichte der Denk-und Glau- 
bens-Fretheit im eraten Jahrhunderte 
der Kaiser-herrachaft, Berlin, 1847; 
lastly, in a valuable review of Adolf 
Schmidt’s work by Sir George Lewis 
himself, in Fraser's Magazine for April, 
1862, pp. 432-4390. Adolf Schmidt 
represents the multiplication and 
cheapness of books in that day as 
something hardly inferior to what it is 
now—citing many authorities for this 
opinion. Sir G. Lewis has shown. in 
my judgment most satisfactorily, that 
these authorities are insufficient, and 
that the opinion is incorrect: this 
might have been shown even more fully, 
if the review had been lengthened. I 
perfectly agree with Sir G. Lewis on 
the main question: yet I think he 
narrows the case on his own side too 
much, and that the number of copies 
of such authors as Virgil and Horace, 
in circulation at one time, cannot have 
been so small as he imagines. 
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commenced his operations at Alexandria, and when there were 
only the two Movoeia at Athens to serve as precedents. Deme- 
trius, who combined an organising head and political experience, 
with an erudition not inferior to Varro, regard being had to the 
stock of learning accessible—was eminently qualified for the 
task. It procured for him great importance with Ptolemy, and 
compensated him for that loss of political ascendancy at Athens, 
which unfavourable fortune had brought about. 

We learn that the ardour of Demetrius Phalereus was unre- 
Proceedings mitting, and that his researches were extended every- 
peaeibe Where, to obtain for the new museum literary 
ee re monuments from all countries within contemporary 
library. knowledge! This is highly probable: such univer- 
sality of literary interest was adapted to the mixed and cosmo- 
politan character of the Alexandrine population. But Demetrius 
was a Greek, born about the time of Plato’s death (347 B.c.), and 


identified with the political, rhetorical, dramatic, literary, and 


philosophical, activity of Athens, in which he had himself taken 


a prominent part. To collect the memorials of Greek literature 
would be his first object, more especially such as Aristotle and 
Theophrastus possessed in their libraries. Without doubt he 
would procure the works of Homer and the other distinguished 
poets, epic, lyric, and dramatic, as well as the rhetors, ora- 
tors, &c. He probably would not leave out the works of the 
virt Sokratict (Antisthenes, Aristippus, Afschines, &c.) and the 
other philosophers (Demokritus, Anaxagoras, Parmenides, &c.). 
But there are two authors, whose compositions he would most 
certainly take pains to obtain—Plato and Aristotle. These were 


the two commanding names of Grecian philosophy in that 


1 Josephus, Antiquit. xii. 2,1. An- accompaniod the translation of the 
pjrpios 6 adnpevs, bs Fv dri roy Webrew Scriptures. Josephus is also 
BipAvobm Kev TOU Bacrddws, orovédgwy inistaken in connecting Demetrius. 
e duvaroy ein mdévra ra kara Thy Phaloreus with Ptolemy MPhiladelplus. 











olxouneyny cuvdyew BiBAwa, Kal ovve~ 
voUmevos ¢& ré mou pévov dxotoee 
orovins dgvov 7 Abu, ry ToD Bacrtddws 
mpoapdore. (uddAvora yap mept Thy avA- 
Aoyhy tov PiBrlwv elye ptdoKddAws) 
cuvnywvigero. 

Ww iat Josephus affirms here, I ap- 
prehond to be perfectly true; though 

© goed on to state much that is 
fabulous and abo pa, respecting 
the incidents which preceded an 


Demetrings Phalerous was dispgrnced, 
and died shortly after that prince’s 
accession. Jfis time of influence was 
under Ptolemy Soter. 

Respecting the part taken by De- 
metrius Phaloreus in the first getting 
up of the Alexandrine Museum, see 
Valckenaer, Dissortat. Do Aristobulo 
Judaico, p. 62-57; Ritsehl, Die Alex- 
andrin. Biblioth. p. 17,18; Parthey, Das 
Alexandrinische Museum, p. 70, 71 seq. 
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day: the founders of the two schools existing in Athens, upon 
the model of which the Alexandrine Museum was to be con- 
stituted. | 

Among all the books which would pass over to Alexandria as 
the earliest stock of the new library, I know nothing Gaceanky 


upon which we can reckon more certainly than upon that the 
works of 


_ the works of Plato. For they were acquisitions not pists ana 


. ; essible it- Aristotle 
only desirable, but also easily accessible. The writ Wer aunsta 


ings of Aristippus or Demokritus—of Lysias or the earliest 
Isokrates—might require to be procured (or good a re 
MSS. thereof, fit to be specially copied) at different ee 
places and from different persons, without any " 
security that the collection, when purchased, would be either 
complete or altogether genuine. But the manuscripts of Plato 
and of Aristotle were preserved in their respective schools at 
Athens, the Academic and Peripatetic :? a collection complete as 
well as verifiable. Demetrius could obtain permission, from 
Theophrastus in the Peripatetic school, from Polemon or Krantor 
in the Academic school, tec have these MSS. copied for him by 
careful and expert hands. The cost of such copying must doubt- 
less have been considerable; amounting to a sum which few 


1 Stahr, in the second part of his 
work ‘‘ Aristotelia,” combats and re- 
futes with much pains the erroneous 
sup osition, that there was no sufficient 
publication of the works of Aristotle, 
until after the time when Apellikon 

urchased the MSS. from the heirs of 

eleus—t.e. B.C. 100. Stahr shows 
evidence to prove, that the works, at 
least many of the works, of Aristotle 
were known and studied before the 
ear 100 B.c.: that they were in the 
ibrary at Alexandria, and that they 
were procured for that library by 
Demetrius Phalereus. Stahr says 
(Thi. ii. p. 59): “‘Is it indeed credible 
—is it even conceivable—that Deme- 
trius, who recommended especially to 
his regal friend Ptolemy the study of 
the political works of the philosophers 
—that Demetrius, the friend both of the 
Aristotelian philosophy and of Theo- 
phrastus, should have left the works of 
the two greatest Peyipatetic philoso- 
phers out of his consideration? May 
we not rather be sure that he would 
take care to secure their works, before 


all others, for his nascent library—if 


indeed he did not bring them with him 
when he came to Alexandria?” The 
question here put by Stahr (and farther 
insisted on by Ravaisson, Kssai sur la 
Métaphysique d’Aristote, Introd. p. 14) 
is very pertinent: and I put the like 
question, with slight chenge of cir- 
cumstances, respecting the works of 
Plato. Demetrius Phalereus was the 
friend and patron of Xenokrates, as 
well as of Theophrastus. 

2In respect to the Peripatetic 
school, this is true only during the 
lifetime of Theophrastus, who died 
287 B.c. I have already mentioned 
that after the death of Theophras- 
tus, the MSS. were withdrawn from 
Athens. But all the operations of 
Demetrius Phalereus were carried on 
during the lifetime of Theophrastus ; 
much of them, probably, in concert 
with Theophrastus, whose friend and 
pupil he was. The death of Theo- 
phrastus, the death of Ptolemy Soter 
and the discredit and subsequent 


death of Demetrius are separated. 


only by an interval of two or three: 
years. 
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private individuals would have been either able or willing to 


disburse. 


But the treasures of Ptolemy were amply sufficient for 


the purpose :} and when he once conceived the project of found- 
ing a museum in his new capital, a large outlay, incurred for 
transcribing from the best MSS. a complete and authentic 
collection of the works of illustrious authors, was not likely to 


deter him. 


1 We find interesting information, 
in the letters of Cicero, respecting the 
tibrarié or copyists whom he had in his 
service 3; and the still more numerous 
and effective band of dibrarit and 
anugnoste (slaves, mostly ae 
whom his friend Atticus possessed anc 
trained (Corn. Nep., Vit. Attici, c. 13). 
Seo Kypist. ad Attic. xii. 65 xiii, 21-44 ; 
v. 12 seq. 

Tt appears that many of the com- 
positions of Cicero were copied, pre- 
ee for publication, and published, 

»y the librarit of Atticus: who, in the 
case of the deademica, incurred a loss, 
because Cicero—after having given out 
the work to be copiedand published, and 
after progress had been made in doing 
this—thought fit to alter materially 
both the form and the speakers intro- 
duced (xiii. 13). In regard to the Ora- 
tion pro Ligario, Atticus sold it well, and 
brought himself home (‘‘ Ligarianam 
precclaré vendidisti: posthac, quicquid 
scripsero, tibi prvconinin deferam,” xiii. 
ae Cicero (xiii. 21) compares the re- 
lation of Atticus towards himself, with 
that of Hermoddorus towards Plato, as 
expressed in the Greek verse, Adyouoer 
"Epmoduspos [tyrropevcra]. (Suidas, 8. v. 
Adyotowy ‘Epu. et.) 

Private friends, such as Balbus and 
Crerollia aes 21), considered it a pri- 
vilege to be allowed to take copies of 
his compositions at their own cost, 
through dibrarii employed for the pur- 
pore. And we find Galen enumerating 

his among the noble and dipnified 
ways for an opulent man to expend 
money, in a remarkable passage, BAdrw 
yi ae ovde mpds Ta Koda THY Epywr 

aravica. Todpavra, pnd’ eis BiBAlov 
aviv col xaracKkevny Kal trav ypapdv- 

Tov doKnow, nro ye els rdxos 81d 
onuciuy, % els KaA@y axplBeav, dorrep 
ovse TaY avayiwoKévruv opie. (De 
Cognoscendis Curandisque Animi Mor- 
bis, t. v. p. 48, Kuhn.) 

4 Galen, Comm. ad hare? 
"Emdypiag, vol. xvii. p. 606, 607, ed. 
Kihn. 


We know from other anecdotes? what vast sums the 


Lykurgus, the contemporary of De- 
mosthenes as an orator, conspicuous for 
many years in thre civil and financial 
administration of Athens, caused a law 
to be passed, enacting that an official 
MS. should be made of the plays of 
Aischylus, Sophokles, and Euripides. 
No permission was granted to represent 
any of these dramas at the Dionysiac 
festival, except upon condition that 
the applicant and the actors whom he 
employed, should compare the MS. on 
which they intended to proceed, with 
the official MS. in the hands of the 
authorised secretary. The purpose 
was to prevent arbitrary amendments 
or omissions in these plays, at the 
pleasure of the droxpira. 

Ptolemy Energetes borrowed from 
the Athenians these public and official 
MSS. of Atschylus, Sophokles, and 
Muripides—on the ples that he wished 
to have exact copies of them taken at 
Alexandria, aud under engagement to 
restore them as soon as this was done. 
He deposited with them the prodigious 
suun of fifteen talents, as a guarantee 
for the faithful restitution. When he 
got the MSS. at Alexandria, he caused 
copies of them to be taken on the finest 
paper. We then sent these copies to 
Athens, keeping the originals tor the 
Alexandrine library; — desiring — the 
Athenians to retain the deposit of 
fifteen talents for themselves. Ptolemy 
Kuergetes here pays, not merely the 
cost of the finest copying, but fifteen 
tulents besides, for the possession of 
official MSS. of the three ¢reat Athe- 
Ninn tragedians ; whose works in other 
manuscripts must have heen in the 
library long before. 

Respecting these official MSS. of 
the three great tragedians, prepared. 
during the adhninistration and under 
the auspices of the rhetor Lykurgus, 
seo Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 841, 
also Boeckh, Graver Tragotd. Principia, 
pp. 13-16. The time when Lykurgus 
caused this to be done, must have been 
nearly coincident with the decease of 
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third Ptolemy spent, for the mere purpose of securing better and 
more authoritative MSS. of works which the Alexandrine library 
already possessed. 

We cannot doubt that Demetrius could obtain permission, if 
he asked it, from the Scholarchs, to have such copies ae 
made. To them the operation was at once compli- expenses 
mentary and lucrative; while among the Athenian abr 


philosophers generally, the name of Demetrius was oe 


acceptable, from the favour which he had shown to ing good 
them during his season of political power—and that of 
Ptolemy popular from his liberalities. Or if we even suppose 
that Demetrius, instead of obtaining copies of the Platonic MSS. 
from the school, purchased copies from private persons or book- 
sellers (as he must have purchased the works of Demokritus and 
others)—he could, at any rate, assure himself of the authenticity 
of what he purchased, by information from the Scholarch. 

My purpose, in thus calling attention to the Platonic school 
and the Alexandrine Museum, is to show that the 

: atalogue of 

chance for preservation of Plato’s works complete and Platonic 
genuine after his decease, was unusually favourable. pireaty 
I think that they existed complete and genuine in the Eel lg 
Alexandrine Museum before the time of Kallimachus, is trust- 
and, of course, during that of Aristophanes. If there WORRY: 
were in the Museum any other works obtained from private 
vendors and professing to be Platonic, Kallimachus and Aristo- 
phanes had the means of distinguishing these from such as the 
Platonic school had furnished and could authenticate, and motive 
enoughfor keeping them apart from the certified Platonic catalogue. 
Whether there existed any spurious works of this sort in the 


Plato, 347 B.c. See Boeckh, Staats- the original MSS. being retained in 
haushaltung der Athener, vol. i. p. the library, and registered in a sepa- 


468, li. p. 244; Welcker, Griech. Trag. 
iii. p. 908; Korn, De Publico Alschyli, 
&c., Exemplari, Lykur o Auctore Con- 
fecto, p. 6-9, Bonn, 1863. 

In the passage cited above from 
Galen, we are farther informed, that 
Ptolemy EHuergetes caused inquiries 
to be made, from the masters of all 
vessels which came to Alexandria, 
whether there were any MSS. on 
board; if there were, the MSS. were 


brought to the library, carefully copied 


out, and the copies given to the owners; 


rate compartment, under the general 
head of Ta é« aAolwy, and with the 
name of the perce from whom the 
acquisition had been made, annexed. 
Compare Wolf, Prolegg. ad Homerum, 
p. clxxv. These statements tend to 
show the care taken by the Alexan- 
drine librarians, not only to acquire 
the best MSS., but also to keep 
good MSS. apart from bad, and to 
record the person and the quarter 
side which each acquisition had been 
male. 
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Museum, Diogenes Laertius does not tell us; nor, unfortunately, 
‘does he set forth the full list of those which Aristophanes, recog- 
nising as Platonic, distributed either in triplets or in units, 
Diogenes mentions only the principle of distribution adopted, and 
a select portion of the compositions distributed. But as far as 
his positive information goes, I hold it to be perfectly worthy of 
trust. I consider that all the compositions recognised by Aristo- 
phanes as works of Plato are unquestionably such ; and that his 
testimony greatly strengthens our assurance for the received 
catalogue, in many of those items which have been most contested 
by critics, upon supposed internal grounds. Aristophanes 
authenticates, among others, not merely the Leges, but also the 
Epinoniis, the Minos, and the Epistole. 

There is another point also which I conceive to be proved by 
what we hear about Aristophanes. He (or Kallimachus before 
Nocanonit- him) introduced anew order or distribution of his own 
‘cal or exclu. __the Trilogies—founded on the analogy of the dra- 


the Platonic matic Didaskalies. This shows that the Platonic 
dialogues, 
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whenar- dialogues were not received into the library in any 
pees bY canonical or exclusive order of their own, or in any 
phanes. interdependence as first, second, third, &c., essential 


to render them intelligible as a system. Had there been any 
such order, Kallimachus and Aristophanes would no more have 
altered it, than they would have transposed the order of the 
books in the Republic and Leges. The importance of what is 
here observed will appear presently, when we touch upon the 
theory of Schleiermacher. 

The distributive arrangement, proposed or sanctioned by 
Other libra. Aristophanes, applied (as I have already remarked) 
litcary to the materials in the Alexandrine library only. 
centres, But this library, though it was the most conspicuous 
Aiosaarlelas portion, was not the whole, of the Grecian literary 
ae aggregate. There were other great regal libraries 


Platonic (such as those of the kings of, Peryamus and the 
might get  Seleukid kings’) commenced after the Alexandrine 
foo 


i 
footing. library had already attained importance, aud intended 
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1The library of Antiochus the rion was librarian of it, seemingly 
Great, or of his predecessor, is men- about 230-220 u.c. See Clinton, Fast. 
‘tioned by Suidas, Lidopiwr. EKupho- Well. u.c. 221. ; 
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to rival it : there was also an active literary and philosophising 
class, in various Grecian cities, of which Athens was the foremost, 
but in which Rhodes, Kyréné, and several cities in Asia Minor, 
Kilikia, and Syria, were included : ultimately the cultivated 
classes at Rome, and the Western Hellenic city of Massalia, be- 
came comprised in the number. Among this widespread literary 
public, there were persons who neither knew nor examined the 
Platonic school or the Alexandrine library, nor investigated what 
title either of them had to furnish a certificate authenticating the 
genuine works of Plato. It is not certain that even the great 
library at Pergamus, begun nearly half a century after that of 
Alexandria, had any such initiatory agent :s Demetrius Phale- 
reus, able as well as willing to go to the fountain-head of Pla- 
tonism at Athens: nor could the kings of Pergamus claim aid 
from Alexandria, with which they were in hostile rivalry, and 
from which they were even forbidden (so we hear) to purchase 
papyrus. Under these circumstances, it is quite possible that 
spurious Platonic writings, though they obtained no recognition 
in the Alexandrine library, might obtain more or less recognition 
elsewhere, and pass under the name of Plato. To a certain 
extent, such was the case. There existed some spurious 
dialogues at the time when Thrasyllus afterwards formed his 


- arrangement. 


Moreover the distribution made by Aristophanes of the 
Platonic dialogues into Trilogies, and the order of other 
priority which he established among them was by al 

‘ esides Ari. 
no means universally accepted. Some rejected alto- stophanes, 
gether the dramatic analogy of Trilogies as a prin- ‘Proposed 
ciple of distribution. They arranged the dialogues arrange- 


Galen states (Comm. in Hippok. De of Muereous (B.C. 247-222): for the . 


Nat. Hom. vol. xv. p 105, Kithn) competition from Pergamus could 
that the forgeries of books, and the hardly have commenced earlier than 
practice of tendering books for sale 230 B.0. In the times of Soter and 


under the false names of celebrated 
authors, did not commence until the 
time when the competition between 
the kings of Egypt and the kings of 
Pergamus for their respective libraries 
became vehement. If this be ad- 
mitted, there could have been no 
forgeries tendered at Alexandria until 
after the commencement of the reign 


cal 


Philadelphus, there would be no such 
forgeries tendered. I donot doubt that 
such forgeries were sometimes success- 
fully passed of: but I think Galen 
does not take sufficient account of the 
practice (mentioned by bimself) at the 
Alexandrine library, to keep faithful 
record of the person and carter from 
whence each book had been acquired. 


Sie Satie it ahs bdaaons ad Petes 
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ee oF the into three classes:! 1. The Direct, or purely dra- 
dialogues. matic. 2. The Indirect, or narrative (diegematic). 
3. The Mixed—partly one, partly the other. Respecting the 
order of priority, we read that while Aristophanes placed the 
Republic first, there were eight other arrangements, each 
recognising a different dialogue as first in order; these eight 
were, Alkibiades L, Theagés, Euthyphron, Kleitophon, Timzus, 


Phadrus, Thesetétus, Apology. 
began with the Apology. 


More than one arrangement 


Some even selected the Epistola as 


the proper commencement for studying Plato’s works.? 
We lear with surprise that the distinguished Stoic phi- 


Panetins, Losopher at Athens, 


the Stoic 
considered 


as not being the work of Plato.! 


Paniwtius, rejected the Phadon 


It appears that he 


the Phudon did not believe in the immortality of the soul, and 


to be spuri- 
OUS Oil 


that he profoundly admired Plato; accordingly, he 


Hest known thought it unworthy of so great a philosopher to 


1Diog. L. iii. 49. Schone, in his 
commentary on the Protagoras (pp. 
8-12), lays particular stress on this divi- 
sion into the direct or dramatic, and 
indirect or dicgematic. He thinks it 
probable, that Plato’ preferred? one 
method to the other at different 
periods of life: that all of one sort, 
and all of the other sort, come near 
together in time. 

2Diog. L. ili, 62. Albinus, Eioa- 
yori ¢. 4, in K. #, Wermann’s Ap- 
pendix Platonica, p. 149. 

3 See the Npigram out of the Antho- 
logy and the extract from the Scholia 
on the Categories of Aristotle, cited by 
Wyttenbach in his note on the begin- 
ning of the Phedon. A more im- 
portant passage (which he has not 
cited) from the Scholia on Aristotle, 
is, that of Asklepius on the Meta- 
physica, p. 901; Scholia, ed. Brandis, 
p- 576, a. 38. “Ore rod WlAdrwvds corey 

Daiswy, vahas o ’ApirrordAns Sydow 
—Llavalrvos yap ris dréAunoe vobeioat 
rov 8uddAoyou. dmeidy yap cAeyev elvus 
Oyynrhy trav puxjv, éBovAero  cuyKa- 
ragrdga. tov Wrdrwva: dret oty év ra 
Pal8wve cahas aradavartter (Plato) thy 
Aoyixyny Wuyyv, rovrov ydpw dvddeuce 
tov Siddoyov. Wyttenbach vainly en- 
deavours to elude the force of the pas- 
sages cited by himsclf, and to make out 
that the witnesses did not mean toassert 


that Panstiushad declared the Phadon 
to be spurious. One of the reasons urged 
by Wyttenbach is. Nee illud negli- 
gendum, quod dicitur td Lavairiou 
Tivos, & Piencetio guodam neque per con- 
temptum dici potuisse neque a Syriano 
neque ab hoc anonyimo 3 quorun neuter 
eh fuit doctrinm inopia, ut Panatii 
laudes ot priestantiom ignoraret.” But 
in the Scholion of Asklepius on the 
Metaphysica (which passage was not 
before Wyttenhach!, we find the very 
same expression Tlavatrids tes, and 
lainly used per contemptums for Ask- 
epius probably considered it a@ mani- 
festation of virtuous fecling to describe, 
in contemptuous languase, a philoso- 
pher who did not believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul. We have only to 
read the still harsher and more con- 
temptuous language which he employs 
towards the Manicheans, in another 
Scholion, p. 666, b. 5, Brandis. 
Favorinus said (Diog. iii 37) that 
when Plato read aloud the Phiedon, 
Aristotle was the only person present 
who remained to the end: all the 
other hearers went away in the middle. 
I have no faith in this anecdote: I 
consider it, like so poany others in 
Diogenes, as a myth: but the inven- 
tion of it indicates, that there were 
many porsons who hud 10 sympathy 
With the Phiadon, takin at the bottom 
the same view as Pana:tius 
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waste so much logical subtlety, poetical metaphor, Seariple of 
and fable, in support of such a conclusion. Probably dialogue 
he was also guided, in part, by one singularity in the eeealia 
Pheedon : it is the only dialogue wherein Plato men- internal 

, ‘ ; grounds. 
tions himself in the third person.2 If Pansetius was 
predisposed, on other grounds, to consider the dialogue as un- 
worthy of Plato, he might be induced to lay stress upon such a 
singularity, as showing that the author of the dialogue must be 
some person other than Plato. Paneetius evidently took no pains 
to examine the external attestations of the dialogue, which he 
would have found to be attested both by Aristotle and by Kalli- 
machus as the work of Plato. Moreover, whatever any one may 
think of the cogency of the reasoning—the beauty of Platonic 
handling and expression is manifest throughout the dialogue. 
This verdict of Panzetius is the earliest example handed down to 
us of a Platonic dialogue disallowed on internal grounds—that 
is, because it appeared to the critic unworthy of Plato: and it is 
certainly among the most unfortunate examples. 

But the most elaborate classification of the Platonic Classiftca- 
works was that made by Thrasyllus, in the days of fion of Pla- 
Augustus or Tiberius, near to, or shortly after, the b the 
Christian era: a rhetor of much reputation, con- Thrasyllus 
sulted and selected as travelling companion by the ria 
Emperor Augustus.” phical. 

Thrasyllus adopted two different distributions of the Platonic 
works: one was dramatic, the other philosophical. The two were 
founded on perfectly distinct principles, and had no inherent 
connection with each other; but Thrasyllus combined them to- 
gether, and noted, in regard to each dialogue, its place in the one 
classification as well as in the other. 

_ One of these distributions was into Tetralogies, or groups of 
four each. This was in substitution for the Trilogies Deasnikis 
introduced by Aristophanes or by Kallimachius, and princi le— 
was founded upon the same dramatic analogy: the Tetralogies. 


1Plato, Pheedon, p. 59. Plato is It appears that this classification by 
named also in the Apology: but this Thrasyllus was approved, or jointly 
is a report, more or less exact, of-the constructed, by his contemporary Der- 
real defence of Sokrates. kyllides. a binus, Eicayw 7, ¢. 4, 
2 Diog. L. iii. 56; Tae eee, Orat. P 149, in K. F. Hermann’s Appendix 


Vili. (levreryptxds) p. 108 B. >Iatonica.) 


1—19 
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dramas, which contended for the prize at the Dionysiac festivals, 
having been sometimes exhibited in batches of three, or Trilogies, 
sometimes in batches of four, or Tetralogies—three tragedies, 
along with a satirical piece as accompaniment. Beeause the 
dramatic writer brought forth four pieces at a birth, it was 
assumed as likely that Plato would publish four dialogues all at 
once. Without departing from this dramatic analogy, which 
scems to have been consecrated by the authority of the Alexan- 
drine Grammatici, Thrasyllus gained two advantages. First, he 
included anu the Platonic compositions, whereas Aristophanes, 
in his Trilogies, had included only a part, and had left the rest 
not grouped. Thrasyllus included all the Platonie compositions, 
thirty-six in number, reckoning the Republic, the Leges, and the 
Epistolw in bulk, each as on¢é—in nine Tetralogies or groups of 
four each. Secondly, he constituted .his first tetralogy in an 
impressive and appropriaté manner—Tuthyphron, Apology, 
Kriton, Phadon—four compositions really resembling a dramatic 
tetralogy, and bound together by their common bearing, on the 
last scenes of the life of a philosopher! In Euthyphron, Sokrates 
appears as having been just indicted and as thinking on his 
defence ; in the Apology, he makes his defence ; in the Kriton, 
he appears as sentenced by the legal tribunal, yet refusing to 
evade the sentence by escaping from his prison ; in the Phedon, 
we have the last dying scene and conversation. None of the 
other tetralogies present an equal bond of connection between 


1Diog. L. iii, 57. maparny perv oty group: but he condemns re ce ao the 
TeTpadroylay riya. Thy KoLvny bmdderw privet of the totralogical division. 
éxoveay* mapabeifar yap BovrAcrac brows Ile does not mention the name of 
v ain & rod didooddov Bios. Albinus, Thrasylus, Ue lived after Proklus (p. 


Introduct, ad Plat. ¢. 4, p. 149, in KE. 
Hormann’s Append. Platon. 

Thrasylus appears to have con- 
siderad the Ropublic as ten dialogues 
and the Legos as twelve, each book (of 
Republic and cf Leges) constituting 
a separate dialogue, so that he made 
the Platonic works fifty-six in all. 
But for the purpose of his tetralogies 
he reckonad them only as thirty-six-— 
nine groups. 

The author of the Prolegomena 
THs UWAdravos tAoaopias In Lermann'’s 
Append. Platon. pp. 218-219, gives tho 
Be accomnt of the tetraulogies, and of 
the connecting bond which united the 

our members of the first tetralogical 


Y14), tht is, after 480 A.D. 

The argument urged by Wyttenbach 
and others--tlivt Varro mist have con: 
sidered the Phaidon as fourth in the 
order of the Platonic compositions-—an 
argument founded on a passuge in 
Varro, Ja U. vil. 37, which refers to 
the Phadon under the words Plate ia 
quarto this areument becomes inappli- 
cuble in the text as given by O. Miller 
—not Purro in quarto but Varro in quat- 
huor slioninibus, &G  Mullach (Demo- 
criti Krag. p. 08) has tried unsuccess- 
fully to impugn Maller’s text, and to 
uphold the word quurty with the infer- 
ence resting upon it. 
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their constituent items; but the first tetralogy was probably 
intended to recommend the rest, and to justify the system. 

In the other distribution made by Thrasyllus,) Plato was 
regarded not as a quasi-dramatist, butasa philosopher. ppitogo. 
The dialogues were classified with reference partly to Phical prin- 


ciple—Dia- 


their method and spirit, partly to their subject. His logues of 
highest generic distinction was into :—1l. Dialogues Search— 


Dialogues of 


of Investigation or Search. 2. Dialogues of Exposi- Exposition. 
tion or Construction. The Dialogues of Investigation he 
sub-divided into two classes:—l. Gymnastic. 2. Agonistic. 
These were again subdivided, each into two sub-classes; the 
Gymnastic, into 1. Obstetric, 2. Peirastic. The Agonistic, into 
1. Probative. 2. Refutative. | Again, the Dialogues of Exposition 
were divided into two classes: “1. Theoretical. 2. Practical. 
Each of these classes was divided into two sub-classes: the 
Theoretical into 1. Physical. 2. Thogical. The Practical into 1. 


Ethical. 2. Political. 


The following table exhibits this philosophical classification of 


‘Thrasyllus :— 


1The statement in Diogenes Laer- 
tius, in his life of Plato, is somewhat 
obscure and equivocal; but I think it 
certain that the classification which he 
gives in iii. 49, 50, 61, of the Platonic 
dialogues, was made by Thrasyllus. 
It isa portion of the same systematic 
arrangement as that given somewhat 


farther on (iii. 56-61), which is ascribed h 


by name to Thrasyllus, enumerating 
the bl deree ee iogenes expressly 
states that Thrasyllus was the person 
who annexed to each dialogue its 
double denomination, which it has 
since borne in the published editions— 
Evovdpwov — rept oolov —meipagrikds. 
In the Dialogues of examination or 
Search, one of these names is derived 
from the subject, the other from the 
method, as in the instance of Euthy- 
paren just cited: in the Dialogues of 

xposition both names are derived 
from the subject, first the special, next 
the general. Paidwv,  mept yuxis, 
mOuxds, Tlapuevidns,  mept Wear, 


— AoytKds. 


Schleiermacher (in the Hinleitung 
prefixed to his translation of Plato 
p. 24) speaks somewhat loosel about 
‘the well-known dialectical distribu- 


tions of the Platonic dialogues, which 
Diogenes has preserved without giving 
the name of the author”. Diogenes 
ives only one such dialectical (or 
ogical) distribution; and though he 
does not mention the name of Thra- 
ayllus in direct or immediate connec- 
tion with it, we may clearly see that 
e is copying Thrasyllus. This is 
well pointed out in an acute com- 
mentary on Schleiermacher, by Yxem, 
Logos Protreptikos, Berlin, 1841, p. 
_ Diogenes remarks (iii. 60) that the 
distribution of the dialogues into nar- 
rative, dramatic, and mixed, is made 
TPAyLKHS ParAAOV H dirorddws. This 


remark would seem to apply more | 


preceey to the arrangement of the 
ialogues into trilogies and tetralogies, 
ITis word dirorddws belongs very justly 
to the logical distribution of Thrasyllus, 
apart from the tetralogies. 

Porphyry tolls us that Plotinus did 
not bestow any titles upon his own 
discourses. The titles were bestowed 
by his disciples; who did not hile 
agree, but gave different titles to the 
ne discourse (Porphyry, Vit. Plotin. 
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ped PHILOSOPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORKS OF 
a PLATO BY THRASYLLUS. 


d I. Diaroeurs or Investicarion. | II, Dratoauus or Exposrrron, 
Searching Dialogues. Guiding Dialogues. 
Znrnrixol. ‘Yoyynrtcol. 

é : I. Dranogurs or INVESTIGATION. 

i a a a a a 


Gymuastic. Agonistic, 
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oe ! 
' ! , 4 é ? 
Maveurixot. Tletpaorixoi. "Evdetxrikol. Avarpemrixol. 
Obstetric. ~ —- Peirastic. Probative. Refutative. 
ac Alkibiadés I.  Oharmidés. Protagoras. Enthydémus. 
i ae Alkibiadés II. Menon. Gorgias. 
. Theagés. Ton. Hippias I. 
Lachés. Euthyphron. Hippias IL. 
: Lysis. 
7 ae II. Draroguss or Exposrrion. 
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a ee Puortkol. Aoyixol. "HOcKoi. TWodcrexol.. 

ven Physical Logical. Ethical. Political, 

Timeus. Kratylus. Apology. Republic, 
Sophistés. Kriton. Kritias. 

ene Politikus. Pheedon, Minos, 

Sa, , Parmenidés. Pheedrus. Leges. 

a | Theatéotus. Symposion. Epinomis. 

wed | Menexenus. 

oe Kleitophon. 

ee . | Epistole. 

eee Philébus. 

Lee Hipparchus. ; 

i aagee Rivales. 
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I now subjoin a second Table, containing the Dramatic Distri- 
bution of the Platonic Dialogues, with the Philosophical Distri- 





SES Ee ME Spe ~ 





bution combined or attached to it. 


TasuE II. 
DRAMATIC DISTRIBUTION.—PLATONIC DIALOGUES, AS 
Ui ARRANGED IN TETRALOGIES BY THRASYLLUS. 
i Tetralogy 1. 
a 1. Euthyphron......... On Holiness..........0+ Peirastic or Testing. 
2. ApologyofSokrates Ethical........sssse000 Ethical. 
: 8. Kriton .....ccccscseeee On Duty in Action.... Ethical. 
4 4, Pheedon .........c0008 On the Soul.........c00 Ethical. 
| 1. Kratylus......... .. On Rectitude in Nam- Logical. 
4 ing 
a 2. Thesetétus ......... On Knowledge ......... Logical. 
a 3. Sophistés ............ On Ensorthe Existent Logical. 
: ‘ 4, Politikus...........6. On the Art of Govern- Logical. 
oe 1. Parmenidés......... On LAGOS vessassdicacheesee Logical. 
i 2. Philébus ............. On Pleasure............. Ethical. 
) 8. Symposion .......... On Good.......ceseceesee Ethical. 
4. Pheedrus ......css0e0 On: HOV 0 issssiwsvivcesene Ethical, 
4. : 
1, AlkibiadésI......... Onthe Nature of Man Obstetric or Evolving. 
2. Alkibiadés IT....... On Prayer.............6 Obstetric, 
3. Hipparchus......... On the Love of Gain.. Ethical. 
4, Hraste....00+.20005. On Philosophy......... Ethical. 
a 5. 
1. Theagés.............. On Philosophy......... Obstetric. 
2. Charmidés........... On Temperance........ Peirastic. 
8. Lach€s............60.. Om Courage ........cer0s Obstetric. 
4. TiV GIB ies teisseeuvenes »»» On Friendship ......... Obstetric. 
6. : 
1. Euthydémus........ The Disputatious Man Refutative. 
2. Protagoras........... The Sophists............ Probative. 
3. Gorgias... «- On Rhetoric........... . Refutative, 
4, Menon........s0se008 . On Virtue ...........0008 Peirastic. 
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1. Hippiasl............ On the Beautiful ...... Refutative, 
2. Hippias IT... On Falsvhood.......... Refutative. 
Bis LOM accdivahernecinsek On the Tliad ............ Peirastic. 
4. Menexenus........... The Funeral Oration... Ethical. 
8. Cy 
1. Kleitophon.......... The Impulsive ......... Ethical. 
2. Republic... On Justicd.ureecweee Political, 
5. TUMOUS.geescasedee ON NMTUTO cs iissee “Physical 
4, Kritiag............ Tho Atlantid.......,... Ethical. 
9, 
dic MANOS asciarieienee. “OTs LAW tianeyeineieeen «. Political. 
BD. LOQO8 vecccccsrereers On Legislation 0... Political. 
3. Epinomis.......... The Night-Assembly, Political. 
or the Philosopher 
4. Epistole XIIT...... 54 wie | Ethical. 


The second Table, as it here stands, is given ly Diogenes 
Laertius, and is extracted by him probably from the work of 
Thrasyllus, or from the edition of Plato as published by Thra- 
syllus. The reader will see that cach Platonic composition has a 
place assigned to it in two classifications—1. The dramatic—2. 
The philosophical—cach in itself distinct and independent of the 
other, but here blended together. 

We may indeed say more. The two classifications are not 
Incongrulty only independent, but incongruous and even repug- 
and repug: | nant. The better of the two is only obscurely and 
panes era, imperfectly apprehended, because it is prosented as 
cations. aun appendage to the worse. The dramatic classifica- 
tion, which stands in the foreground, rests upon a purely fanciful 
analogy, determining proference for the number four. If indeed 
this objection were urged against Thrasyllus, he might probably 
have replied that the group of four volumes toguther was in 


itself convenient, neither too large nor too small, for an elemen-: 


tary subdivision ; and that the fanciful analogy was an artifice 
for satanmuieniline it to the feelings, better (after all) than selec- 
tion of another number by haphazard. Be that as it may, 
however, the fiction was one which Thrasyllus inherited from: 
Aristophanes : and it does some honour to his ability, that he has 
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built, upon so inconvenient a fiction, one tetralogy (the first), 
really plausible and impressive. But it does more honour to his 
ability that he should have originated the philosophical classifi- 
cation; distinguishing the dialogues by important attributes 
truly belonging to each, and conducting the Platonic student to 
points of view which ought to be made known to him. This 
classification forms a marked improvement upon every thing (so 
far as we know) which preceded it. 

That Thrasyllus followed Aristophanes in the principle of his 
classification, is manifest: that he adopted the dramatic 


d . ; Dramatic 
ground and principle of classification (while amend-_ principle of 
ing its details), not because he was himself guided by fi2sea. 
it, but because he found it already in use and sanc- eee 
tioned by the high authority of the Alexandrines— sae Anisto- 


is also manifest, because he himself constructed and 


tacked to it a better classification, founded upon principles new 
and incongruous with the dramatic. In all this we trace the 
established ascendancy of the Alexandrine library and its eminent 
literati. Of which ascendancy a farther illustration appears, 


when we read in Diogenes Laertius that editions of 
Plato were published, carrying along with the text 
the special marks of annotation applied by the Alex- 
andrines to Homer and other poets: the obelus to 
indicate a spurious passage, the obelus with two dots 
to denote a passage which had been improperly 
declared spurious, the X to signify peculiar locutions, 
the double line or Diplé to mark important or charac- 


1It is probable that Aristophanes, lach, Democ. Frag. Pp 
e 


in distributing Plato into trilogies, attempts to restore 
hes Bets influenced by the dramatic tetralogies.) 
orm. o 


Authority of 
the Alexan- 
Libre 
ADTALY— 
editions of 
Plato pub- 
lished, with 
the Alex- 
andrine 
critical 
marks. 


100-107, who 


Thrasyllean 


e compositions to put them The compositions of Demokritus were 


in a class with real dramas. But not merely numerous, but related to 


Thrasyllus does not seem to have been 
influenced by such a consideration. 
He took the number four on its own 
merits, and adopted, as a way of re- 
commending it, the traditional ana- 
logy sanctioned by the Alexandrine 
librarians. 

That such was the case, we may 
infer pretty clearly when we learn, 
that Thrasyllus applied the same dis- 
tribution (into tetralogies) to the works 
of Demokritus, which were not dra- 
matic in form. (Diog. L. ix. 45; Mul- 


the greatest diversity of subjects. To 
them Thrasyllus could not apply the 
same logical or philosophical distribu- 
tion which he applied to Plato. He 
pablished, along with the works of 
emokritus, a preface, which he en- 
titled Ta mpd ris _avayvdcews riov 
Anpoxplrov BuBAtov ota L. ix. 41). 
se ae tells us, that when he 
undertook, as literary executor, the 
arrangement and publication of the 
works of his deceased master Plotinus, 
he found fifty-four discourses: which 
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teristic opinions of Plato—and others in like manner. A special 
price was paid for manuscripts of Plato with these illustrative 
appendages :+ which must have been applied either by Alexan- 
drines themselves, or by others trained in their school. When 
Thrasyllus set himself to edit and re-distribute the Platonic 
works, we may be sure that he must have consulted one or more 
public libraries, either at Alexandria, Athens, Rome, Tarsus, or 
elsewhere. Nowhere else could he find all the works together. 
Now the proceedings ascribed to him show that he attached 
himself to the Alexandrine library, and to the authority of its 
most eminent critics. 

Probably it was this same authority that Thrasyllus followed 
Thrasyllus i determining which were the real works of Plato, 
followedthe and in setting aside pretended works. He accepted 
dino” the collection of Platonic compositions sanctioned by 
ytd and Aristophanes and recognised ag such in the Alexan- 
pee ee drine library. As far as our positive knowledge goes, 
Platonic lt fully bears out what is here stated: all the com- 
works. positions recognised by Aristophanes (unfortunately 
Diogenes does not give a complete enumeration of those which 
he recognised) are to be found in the catalogue of Thrasyllus. 
And the evidentiary value of this fact is so much the greater, 
because the most questionable compositions (I mean, those which 
modern critics reject or even despise) are expressly included in 


he arranged into six Mnneads or groups 
of nine each. He was induced to preter 
this distribution, by regard to the per- 
fection of the number six (reAedrnr:). 
He placed in each Knnead discourses 
akin to each other, or on analogous 
subjects (Porphyry, Vit. Plotin, 24). 

1 Diog. DL, til, 65, 66. "Erel 88 wat 
onucia ria rots ABLBAlows avrol mapax 
ridarat, pépe Kat wept rovrwy re elrwper, 
&. He then proceeds to enumerate 

1 onuela. . 

Itis important to nota that Diogenes 
cites this statament (respecting the 
peculiar critical marks appended to 
manuscripts of the Plutonic works) 
from Antigonus of Karystus in hig 
Life of Zeno the Stoic. Now the date 
of Antigonus is placed by Mr. Fynes 
Clinton in B.C. 225, before the death 
of Ptolemy IIL Kuergetes (sce Fastl 
Hellen. B.C. 225, also Appendix, 12, 80), 


Antigonus must thua have heen con- 
temporary both with Kallimachus and 
with Aristophanes of Byzantiun : he 
notices the marked mianuseripts of 
Plato as something newly edited— 
(vewort oxd00dvra): and we may thus 
Hed that tho work of critical marking 
must have been performed either by 
Kallimachus amd Aristophanes them- 
selves (one or both) or by some of their 
contomporaries, Amos the titles of 
the lost treatices of Kallianichus, one is 
--ibout the yAworaas or peculiar phrases 
of Demokritua, Lt in therefore nows 

improbable that Kullimachus shouk 

have bestowed attention upon the pecu- 
liarities of the Platonic text, and the in- 
aceuricios of manuseripts. The library 
had probably acquired several different 
manuscripts of the Platonic compo- 
sitions, ay it had of the Wiad and 
Odyssey, and of the Attic tragedies. 
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the recognition of Aristophanes, and passed from him to Thra- 
syllus—Leges, Epinomis, Minos, Epistole, Sophistés, Politikus. 
Exactly on those points on which the authority of Thrasyllus 
requires to be fortified against modern objectors, it receives all 
the support which coincidence with Aristophanes can impart. 
When we know that Thrasyllus adhered to Aristophanes on so 
many disputable points of the catalogue, we may infer pretty 
certainly that he adhered to him in the remainder. In regard 
to the question, Which were Plato’s genuine works? it was 
perfectly natural that Thrasyllus should accept the recognition 
of the greatest library then existing: a library, the written 
records of which could be traced back to Demetrius Phalereus. 
He followed this external authority: he did not take each dia- 
logue to pieces, to try whether it conformed to a certain internal 
standard—a “ platonisches Gefiihl”—of his own. 

That the question between genuine and spurious Platonic 


dialogues was tried in the days of Thrasyllus, by ex- 


; ; Ten spu- 

ternal authority and not by internal feeling—we may rious nie 

in which Di Laertius Jogues, re: 
see farther by the way in which Diogenes Laertius 52f:eq py all 
speaks of the spurious dialogues. “The following oo 
dialogues (he says) are declared to be spurious by Thrasyllus 
common consent: 1, Eryxias or Erasistratus. 2. Ake- j,¢yidence 
phali or Sisyphus. 3. Demodokus. 4. Axiochus. 5. ot o 


Halkyon. 6. Midon or Hippotrophus. 7. Pheeakes. common 

8.Chelidon. 9. Hebdomé. 10. Epimenides.”! There Sutbority 

was, then, unanimity, so far as the knowledge of Dio- Alexandrine 
genes Laertius reached, as to genuine and spurious. 
All the critics whom he valued, Thrasyllus among them, pro- 
nounced the above ten dialogues to be spurious: all of them 
agreed also in accepting the dialogues in the list of Thrasyllus 
as genuine.” Of course the ten spurious dialogues must have 
been talked of by some persons, or must have got footing in some 
editions or libraries, as real works of Plato: otherwise there 
could have been no trial had or sentence passed upon them. 


1 Diog. L. iii. 62: voevovra: 5% rv modern critics, that Thrasyllus himself 
Suaddywv onodoyoupdvws. 7 doubted whether the Hipparchus was 

Compare Prolegomena rijs IAdrwvos Plato’s work. When I consider that 
Dirocodias, in Hermann’s Appendix dialogue, I shall show that there is no 
Platonica, p. 219. _ adequate ground for believing that 

2It has been contended by some . Thrasyllus doubted its genuineness. 
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But what Diogenes affirms is, that Thrasyllus and all the 
critics whose opinion he esteemed, concurred in rejecting them. 
We may surcly presume that this unanimity among the critics, 
both as to all that they accepted and all that they rejected, arose 
from common acquwescenee in the authority of the Alexandrine 
library.1 The ten rejected dialogues were not in the Alexandrine 
library—or at least not among the rolls therein recognised as 
Platonic. ; 

If Thrasyllus and the others did not proceed upon this 
Thrasyllus evidence In rejecting the ten dialogues, and did not 
did not find in them any marks of time such as to exclude 
follow an the supposition of Platonic authorship—they decided 
sontiment upon what is called internal evidence: a critical 
of his own ‘ os aia nae ae 
in rejecting sentiment, which satisfied them that these dialogues 
oF anneuk did not possess the Plate mic character, style, manner, 

doctrines, merits, &. Now I think it highly im- 
probable that Thrasyllus could have proeeeded wpon any such 
sentiment. For when we survey the catalogue of works which 
he recognised as genuine, we see that it includes the widest. 
diversity of style, manner, doctrine, purpose, and merits : that 
the disparate epithets, which he justly applies to discriminate 
the various dialogues, cannot be generalised so as to leave any 
intelligible “Platonic character” common to all. Now since 
Thrasyllus reckoned among the genuine works of Plato, composi- 
tions so unlike, and so unequal in merit, as the Republic, Prota- 
goras, Gorgias, Lysis, Parmenidés, Symposion, Philébus, Menexe- 
nus, Leges, Epinomis, Hipparchus, Minos, Theayés, Epistolee, 
&c., not to mention a comporition obviously wnfinished, such as 
the Kritias—he could have little scruple in believing that Plato. 
also composed the Eryxias, Sisyphus, Demodokus, and Halkyon. 
These last-mentioned dialogues still exist, and can be appre 
ciated.2 Allowing, for the sake of argument, that we are en- 


1Diogenos (ix. 49) uses the same 
phraso in regard to the spurious works 
ascribed to Demokritus, ra 8" opodo- 
qoutes coriv gAAdtpia. And T helieve 
hat he means the same thing by it: that 
the works alluded to worg notrecognised 
in the Alexandring library as belonging 
to Demokritus, and were accordingly 
excluded from the tetralogios Gof De- 
mokritus) prepared by Thrasyllus. 


2The Axiochus, Rryxias, Sisyphus, 
and Demodokus, are printed as Apo- 
erypha annexed to most editions of 
Plato, together with two other dia- 
logues entitled De Justo and De Vir- 
tute. The Halkyon has generally ap- 
peared among the works of Lucian, but 
K. RK. Hermann has recently printed it 
in his, edition of Plate among the 
Platonic Apocrypha. 
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titled to assume ovr own sense of worth as a test of what is 
really Plato’s composition, it is impossible to deny, that if these 
dialogues are not worthy of the author of Republic and Prota- 
goras, they are at least worthy of the author of the Leges, 
Epinomis, Hipparchus, Minos, &. Accordingly, if the internal 
sentiment of Thrasyllus did not lead him to reject these last 
four, neither’ would it lead him to reject the Eryxias, Sisyphus, 
and Halkyon. I conclude therefore that if he, and all the other 
critics whom Diogenes esteemed, agreed in rejecting the ten 
dialogues as spurious—their verdict depended not upon any 
internal sentiment, but upon the authority of the Alexandrine 


library." 


On this question, then, of the Canon of Plato’s works (as com- 


pared with the works of other contemporary authors) 


Results as 


recognised by Thrasyllus—I consider that its claim to the trust. 
to trustworthiness is very high, as including all the (ee othr: 
genuine works, and none but the genuine works, of syllean 


Plato: the following facts being either proved, or 


fairly presumable. 


anon. 


1. The Canon rests on the authority of the Alexandrine 
library and its erudite librarians ;? whose written records went 


The Axiochus contains a mark of 
time (the mention of ’Axadyuca and 
Avxetov, p. 367), as F. A. Wolf has 
observed, proving that it was not com- 
posed until the Platonic and Peri- 

atetic schools were both of them in 
full establishment at Athens—that is, 
certainly after the death of Plato, and 
robably after the death of Aristotle. 
tis possible that Thrasyllus may have 
proceeded upon this evidence of time, 
at least as collateral proof, in pronoun- 
cing the dialogue not to be the work of 
Plato. The other four dialogues con- 
tain no similar evidence of date. 

Favorinus affirmed that Halkyon 
was the work of an author named 
Leon. 

Some said (Diog. L. iii. 37) that Phi- 
Hppus of Opus, one of the disciples of 
Plato, transcribed the Leges, which 
were on waxen tablets (év xypd), and 
that the Epinomis was his work (rovrov 
8€ Kai- THY "Excvopnisa daciv elva). It 
was probably the work of Philippus 
only m the sense in which the Leges 
were his work—that he made a fair 
and durable copy of parts of it from the 


wax. Thrasyllus admitted it with the 
rest as Platonic. 

1 Mullach (Democr. Fragm. p. 100 
accuses Thrasyllus of an entire wan 
of critical sentiment, and pronounces 
his catalogue to be altogether without 
value as an evidence of genuine Pla- 
tonic works—because Thrasyllus ad- 
mits many dialogues, “‘quos doctorum 
nostri seeculi virorum acumen 6 libro- 
rum Platonicorum numero exemit ”. 

This observation exactly illustrates 
the conclusion which I desire to bring 
out. I admit that Thrasyllus had a 
critical sentiment different from that of 
the modern Platonic commentators ; 
but I believe that in the present case 
he proceeded upon other evidence— 
recognition by the Alexandrine library. 
My difference with Mullach is, that I 
consider this recognition (in a question 
of genuine or spurious) as more trust- 
worthy evidence than the critical senti- 
ment of modern literati. 

2Suckow adopts and defends the 
opinion here stated—that Thrasyllus, 
in determining which were the genuine 
works of Plato and which were not 
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back to the days of Ptolemy Soter, and Demetrius Phalereus, 
within a generation after the death of Plato. 

2. The manuscripts of Plato at his death were preserved in 
the school which he founded ; where they continued for more 
than thirty years under the care of Speusippus and Xeno- 
krates, who possessed personal knowledge of all that Plato had 
really written. After Xenokrates, they came under the care of 
Polemon and the succeeding Scholarchs, from whom Demetrius 
Phalereus probably obtained permission to take copies of them 
for the nascent museum or library at Alexandria—or through 
whom at least (if he purchased from booksellers) he could easily 
ascertain which were Plato’s works, and which, if any, were 
spurious. 

3. They were received into that library without any known 
canonical order, prescribed system, or interdependence essential 
to their being properly understood. Kallimachus or Aristo- 
phanes devised an order of arrangement for themselves, such as 
they thought suitable. 


genuine, was guided mainly by the This goes far to make out the pre- 
authority of the Alexandrine library sumption which I have endeavoured 











and librarians (@. FL W. Suckow, Form 
der Platonischen Schriften, pp. 170- 
175). Ueberweg admits this opinion as 
just (Untersuchungen, p. 195). 

Suckow farther considers (p. ed 
that the catalogue of works of eatoeing 
authors, deposited in the Alexandrine 
library, may be regarded as dating from 
tho Iivaxes of Kallimachus. 


to establish in favour of the Canon re- 
cognised by Thrasyllus, which, how- 
ever, these two authors do not fully 
admit, 

K. F. Hermann, too (see Gesch. und 
Syst. der Platon. Philos. p. 44), argues 
sometimes strongly in favour of this 

resumption, though elsewhere he en- 
ely departs from it. 
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CHAPTER VIL ° 


PLATONIC CANON AS APPRECIATED AND MODIFIED BY 
MODERN CRITICS. 


Tar Platonic Canon established by Thrasyllus maintained its 


authority until the close of the last century, in regard 
to the distinction between what was genuine and 
spurious. The distribution indeed did not continue 
to be approved : the Tetralogies were neglected, and 
the order of the dialogues varied : moreover, doubts 
were intimated about Kleitophon and Epinomis. 
But nothing was positively removed from, or posi- 
tively added to, the total recognised by Thrasyllus. 
The Neo-Platonists (from the close of the second 
century B.o., down to the beginning of the sixth 


The Canon 
of Thrasyl- 
lus con- 
tinued to be 
generally 
acknow- 
ledged by 
the Neo- 
Platonists, 
as well as 
by Ticinus 
and the 
succeeding 
critics after 
the revival 


century A.D.) introduced a new, mystic, and theologi- Cou ene: 


eal interpretation, which often totally changed and falsified 


Plato’s meaning. Their principles of interpretation would have 
been strange and unintelligible to the rhetors Thrasyllus and 
Dionysius of Halikarnassus—or to the Platonic philosopher 
Charmadas, who expounded Plato to Marcus Crassus at Athens. 
But they still continued to look for Plato in the nine Tetralogies 
of Thrasyllus, in each and all of them. So also continued 
Ficinus, who, during the last half of the fifteenth century, did so 
much to revive in the modern world the study of Plato. He 
revived along with it the neo-platonic interpretation. The 
Argumenta, prefixed to the different dialogues by Ficinus, are 
remarkable, as showing what an ingenious student, interpreting 
in that spirit, discovered in them. 

But the scholars of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, speaking generally—-though not neglecting these neo- 
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platonic refinements, were disposed to seck out, wherever they 
could find it, a more literal interpretation of the Platonic text, 
correctly presented and improved. The next great edition. of the 
works of Plato was published by Serranus and Stephens, in the 
latter portion of the sixteenth century. 

Serranus distributed the dialogues of Plato into. six groups 
re which he called Syzygies. Th his first Syzyuy were 
hissix Sy. Comprised Euthyphron, Apologia, Kriton, Pheedon 
eos (coinciding with the first Tetralogy of Thrasyllus), 
gate Canon as setting forth the defence of Sokrates and of his 


Tain doctrine, The second Syzyzy included the dia- 
pet Jogues introductory to philosophy geners ally, and 
eno ae impugnine the Sophists-—-Theayds, Krastie, Thee- 

 téhus, Sophistés, Buthydeénis, Protagoras, Hippias IT, 
In the third Syzygy were three dialogues considered as Dearing 
on Logie Kratylus, Gorgias, Ion. The fourth Syzyzy contained 
the dialogues on Ethies generally ~Philebus, Menon, Alki- 
biadés T.; on speeial points of WMihios -Alkibindé: I. Char- 
midés, Lysis, Hipparchus ; and on Politics-—-Menexenus, Politi- 
kus, Minos, Republic, Leges, Epinomis, The fifth Syzygy 
included the dialogues on Physics, and Metaphysics (or Theology) 

—Tinweus, Kritias, Parmenidés, Symposion, Phicdrus, PHippias 
II. In the sixth Syzygy were ranged the thirteen Mpistles, the 
various dialogues which Serranus considered spurious (Kleito- 
phon among them, which he regarded ay doubtful), and the 
Definitions. 

Serranus, while modifying the distribution of the Platonic 
works, left the entire Canon very much as he found it, So it 
remained throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries : 
the scholars who devoted themselves to Plato were content with 
improvement of the text, philological illustration, and citations 
from the ancient commentators. But the powerful impulse, 
given by Kant to the speculative mind of Europe during the last 
‘quarter of the eighteenth century, materially affected the point 
of view from which Plato was regarded. Tennemann, both in 
his System of the Platonic Philosophy, and in dealing with Plato 
as a portion of his general history of philosophy, applied the 
doctrines of Kant largely and even excessively to the exposition 
of ancient dvctrincs, Much of his comment is instructive, 
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greatly surpassing his predecessors. Without altering the 
Platonic Canon, he took a new view of the general purposes of 
Plato, and especially he brought forward the dialogue Pheedrus 
into a prominence which had never before belonged to it, as an 
index or key-note (évddcupov) to the whole Platonic series. 
Shortly after Tennemann, came Schleiermacher, who introduced 
a theory of his own, ingenious as well as original, which has 
given a new turn to all the subsequent Platonic criticism. 
Schleiermacher begins by assuming two fundamental pos- 
tulates, both altogether new. 1. A systematic unity ae 
of philosophic theme and purpose, conceived by thacher— 
Plato in his youth, at first obscurely—afterwards new theory 





; ‘ . about the 
worked out through successive dialogues ; each dia- 
logue disclosing the same purpose, but the later dis- 
closing it more clearly and fully, until his old age. 
2. A peremptory, exclusive, and intentional order 
of the dialogues, composed by Plato with a view 
to the completion of this philosophical scheme. 
Schleiermacher undertakes to demonstrate what this 
order was, and to point out the contribution brought 
by each successive dialogue to the accomplishment 
of Plato’s premeditated scheme. 

To those who understand Plato, the dialogues them- 
selves reveal (so Schleiermacher affirms) ‘their own. 
essential order of sequence—their own mutual rela- 
tions of antecedent and consequent. Each presup- 
poses those which go before: each prepares for those 
which follow. Accordingly, Schleiermacher distri- 
butes the Platonic dialogues into three groups: the 
first, or elementary, beginning with Pheedrus, fol- 


a oses of 
lato. One 


philosophi- 
cal scheme, 
conceived 
by Plato 
from the 
beginning 
—essential 
order and 
interde- 
pendence 
of the dia- 
logues, as 
contribut- 
ing to the 
full execu- 
tion of this 
scheme. 
Some dia- 
logues not 
constituent 
items in the 
ae ie 
yin ong 
side of i it. ‘i 
Order of ar- 
rangement, 





lowed by Lysis, Protagoras, Lachés, Charmidés, Euthyphron, 
Parmenidés: the second, or preparatory, comprising Gorgias, 
Theeetétus, Menon, Huthydémus, Kratylus, Sophistés, Politikus, 
Symposion, Phedon, Philébus: the third, or constructive, in- 
cluding Republic, Timzus, and Kritias. These groups or files 
are all supposed to be marshalled under Platonic authority : both 
the entire files as first, second, third—and the dialogues compos- 
ing each file, carrying their own place in the order, imprinted in 
visible characters. But to each file, there is attached what 
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Schleiermacher terms an Appendix, containing one or more 
dialogues, each a composition by itself, and lying not in the 
series, but alongside of it (Neben-werke). The Appendix to the 
first file includes Apologia, Kriton, Ion, Hippias IL, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Alkibiadés II. The Appendix to the second file consists 
of—Theagés, Eraste, Alkibiadés I, Menexenus, Hippias L,, 
Kleitophon. That of the third file consists of the Leges. The 
Appendix is not supposed to imply any common positive charac- 
ter in the dialogues which it includes, but simply the negative 
attribute of not belonging to the main philosophical column, be- 
sides a greater harmony with the file to which it is attached than 
with the other two files. Some dialogues assigned to the 
Appendixes are considered by Schleiermacher as spurious ; some 
however he treats as compositions on special occasions, or adjuncts 
to the rezular serics, To this later category belong the Apologia, 
Kriton, and Leges. Schleiermacher considers the Charmidés to 
have been composed during the time of the Anarchy, po. 404: 
the Phadrus (earliest of all), in Olymp. 93 (3.0. 406), two years 
before :! the Lysis, Protagoras, and Lachés, to lie between them 
in. respect of date. 

Such is the general theory of Schleiermacher, which presents 
Theory of +0 US Plato in the character of a Demiurgus, contem- 
Ast “he , plating from the first an Idea of philosophy, and 
reality of constructing a series of dialogues (like a Eosmos of 
oot hited Schleiermacher), with the express purpose of giving 
scheme embodiment to it as far as practicable. We next 
ene come to Ast, who denies this theory altogether. Ac- 
Jogos As cording to Ast, there never was any philosophical 
philosophi- system, to the exposition and communication of 
cal dramas. which cach successive dialogue was deliberately in- 
tended to contribute: there is no scientific or intentional 
connection between the dialogues,—no progressive arrangement 
of first and second, of foundation and superstructure : there is no 
other unity or connecting principle between them than that 
which they involve as all emanating from the same age, country, 
and author, and the same general view of the world (Welt- 
Ansicht) or critical estimate of man and nature? The dialogues 


_ Schleierm. vol. i. p. 72; vol. ii. p. 8. Ast, Leben und Schriften Platon’s, p. 40. 
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are dramatic (Ast affirms), not merely in their external form, but 
in their internal character: each is in truth a philosophical 
drama. Their purpose is very diverse and many-sided: we 
mistake if we imagine the philosophical purpose to stand alone. 
If that were so (Ast argues), how can we explain the fact, that in 
most of the dialogues there is no philosophical result at all? 
Nothing but a discussion without definite end, which leaves 
every point unsettled.? Plato is poet, artist, philosopher, blended 
in one. He does not profess to lay down positive opinions. Still 
less does he proclaim his own. opinions as exclusive orthodoxy, 
to be poured ready-prepared into the minds of recipient pupils. 
He seeks to urge the pupils to think and investigate for them- 
selves. He employs the form of dialogue, as indispensable to 
generate in their minds this impulse of active research, and to 
arm them with the power of pursuing it effectively.? But each 
Platonic dialogue is a separate composition in itself, and each of 
the greater dialogues is a finished and symmetrical whole, like a 
living organism.* 

Though Ast differs thus pointedly from Schleiermacher in the 
enunciation of his general principle, yet he approxi- His order of 
mates to him more nearly when he comes to detail: Danee°iy, 
for he recognises three classes of dialogues, succeeding admits only 

si ad ° roel ” fourteen 
each other in a chronological order verifiable (as he dialogues 
thinks) by the dialogues themselves. His first class rece at 
(in which he declares the poetical and dramatic ele- the rest. 
ment to be predominant) consists of Protagoras, Pheedrus, Gor- 
gias, Phedon. His second class, distinguished by the dialectic 
element, includes Theatétus, Sophistés, Politikus, Parmenidés, 
Kratylus. His third class, wherein the poetical and dialectic 





3 Ast, ib. p. 42. 

4 Ast, pp. 38, 39. The general view 
here taken by Ast—dwelling upon the 
separate individuality as well as upon 
the dramatic character of each dialogue 
—calling attention to the purpose of 
intellectual stimulation, and of reason- 
ing out different aspects of ethical and 
dialectical questions, as distinguished 
from endoctrinating purpose—this gene- 
ral view coincides more nearly with 
my own than that of any other critic. 
But Ast does not follow it out cen- 


sistently. If he were consistent with it, 
he ought to he more catholic than other 
critics, in admitting a large and unde- 
finuble diversity in the scparate Pla- 
tonic manifestations : instead of which, 
he is the most sweeping of all repu- 
diators, on internal grounds. Heis not 
even satisfied with the Parmenides as 
it now stands; he insists that what is 
now the termination was not the real 
and original termination; but that 
Plato must have appended to the dia- 
logue an explanation of its amoplas, 
puzzles, and antinomies; which ex- 
planation is now lost. 
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element are found both combined, embraces Philébus, Symposion, 
Republic, Timeus, Kritias. These fourteen dialogues, in Ast’s 
view, constitute the whole of the genuine Platonic works. All 
the rest he pronounces to be spurious. THe rejects Leges, Epino- 
mis, Menon, Euthydémus, Lachés, Charmidés, Lysis, Alkibiadés 
I. and IL, Hippias I. and IT., Jon, Erastm, Theagés, Kleitophon, 
Apologia, Kriton, Minos, Epistohke—together with all the other 
dialogues which were rejected in antiquity by Thrasyllus. 
Lastly, Ast considers the Protagoras to have been composed in 
408 3c, when Plato was not more than 21 years of age—the 
Phiedrus in 407 3.c.—the Gorgias in 404 3.0.2 

Socher agrees with Ast in rejecting the fundamental hypo- 
Sochor thesis of Schleicrmacher — that of a preconceived 
reves with scheme systematically worked out by Plato. But on 
denynigpre- Maany points he differs from Ast no less than from 
conceived ~~ Schleiermacher. He assigns the earliest Platonic 
halo ie composition (which he supposes to be Theagrés), to a 
dialogues, date preceding the battle of Argiunsi, in 406 Bo., 
differing = when, Plato was about 22-23 years of age, Assuming 
Astand it as certain that Plato composed dialogues during the 
machor--he lifetime of Sokrates, he conceives that the carliest of 
ae them would naturally be the most purely Sukratic in 
rie respect of theme,-—as well as the least copious, com- 
Pol tikus, prehensive, and ideal, in manner of handling. During 
i saue the six and a half years between the battle of Argi- 
others. nusie and the death of Sokrates, Socher registers the 
following succession of Platonic compositions . —Theagés, Lachés, 
Hippias I., Alkibiadés T., Dialogus de Virtute (usually printed 
with the spurious, but supposed by Socher to be a sort of pre- 
paratory sketch for the Menon), Menon, Kratylus, Euthyphron. 
These three last he supposes to precede very shortly the death of 
Sokrates. After that event, and very shortly after, were com- 
posed the Apologia, Kriton, and Phadon. 

These cleven dialogues fill wp what Socher regards as the first 
period of Plato’s life, ending when he was somewhat more than 
thirty years of age. The second period extends to the commence- 

1 Ast, Leben und Schriften Platon’s, p, 102, There eritics adopt $09 0. as 


p.876. © year of Plato's birth: I think 407 
4 Socher, Usher Platon’s Schriften, B.C. is the true year, 
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ment of his teaching at the Academy, when about 41 or 42 years. 
old (B.c. 386). In this second period were composed Ion, Euthy- 
démus, Hippias I., Protagoras, Thesetétus, Gorgias, Philébus—in 
the order here set forth. During the third period of Plato’s life, 


continuing until he was 65 or more, he composed Phadrus, 


Menexenus, Symposion, Republic, Timeus. To the fourth and 
last period, that of extreme old age, belongs the composition of 


the Leges.? 


Socher rejects as spurious—Hipparchus, Minos, Kleitophon, 
Alkibiadés II., Erasta, Epinomis, Epistole, Parmenidés, So- ie 
phistés, Politikus, Kritias: also Charmidés, and Lysis, these two 


last however not quite so decisively. 


Both Ast and Schleiermacher consider Phedrus and Pro- 


tagoras as among the earliest compositions of Plato. 
Herein Socher dissents from them. He puts Prota- 
goras into the second period, and Phedrus into the 
third. But the most peculiar feature in his theory 
is, that he rejects as spurious Parmenidés, Sophistés, 
Politikus, Kritias. 

From Schleiermacher, Ast, and Socher, we pass to 
K. F. Hermann*—and to Stallbaum, who has prefixed 


Prolegomena to his edition of each dialogue. Both Ph 


these critics protest against Socher’s rejection of the 
four dialogues last indicated: but they agree with 
Socher and Ast in denying the reality of any pre- 
conceived system, present to Plato’s mind in his first 
dialogue, and advanced by regular steps throughout 
each of the succeeding dialogues. The polemical tone 
of K. F. Hermann against this theory, and against 
Schleiermacher, its author, is strenuous and even 
unwarrantably bitter. Especially the position laid 


1Socher, Ueber Platon’s Schriften, Sophisten, der sich in absichtlicher 
Unwahrhaftigkeit gefalle, mitunter fast 
K. F. Hermann, Geschichte und alseinenMann,der innerlich wohl wisse, 
System der Platonischen Philosophie, wie die Sache stehe (niimlich, dass sie 
. 368, seq. Stallbaum, Disputatio de so sei, wie Hermann lehrt), der sich | | 
Platonis ita et Sone prefixed to aber, etwa aus Lust, seine tiberlegene 
orks, p. xxxii., Dialektik zu beweisen, Miihe gebe, sie 
neq. in einem anderen Lichte erscheinen zu 
Ueberweg (Untersuchungen, pp. lassen; also—rov Frrw Adyov Kpelrrw 
50-52) has collected several citations movety—recht in rhetoriych sophistis- 


PP,, 801-459-460. 


his edition of Plato’s 


from K. F. Wermann, in which the cher Manier.” 


latter treats Schleiermacher ‘* wie einen We know well, from other and inde- 


Schleier- 
macher and 
Ast both 
consider 
Pheedrus 
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tagoras as 
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ositions—~ 
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cond period, 
saclrus 
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mann— 
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—both of 
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orderand down by Schleiermacher—that Phiedrus is the earliest 


fee of Plato’s dialogues, written when he was 22 or 93 
ea aa years of age, and that the general system presiding 
logues—- over all the future dialogues is indivated therein ag 
they admit el Stes Ba «esa ina tape 

now anil even then present to his mind, afterwards to be 
wh ontpht. worked out-—is controverted by Hermann and Stall- 
cal points = baum no less than by Ast and Socher. AIL three 
oer concur in the tripartite distribution of the fe of 
Plato. But Wermann thinks that Plato acquired gradually and 
successively, new points of view, with enlarged philosophical 
development: and that the dialogues as successively composed 
are expressions of these varying phases, Moreover, Hermann 
thinks that such variations in Plate’s philosophy may be ac- 
counted for by external circumstances. He reckons Plato’s first 
period as ending with the death of Sokrates, or rather at an 
epoch not long after the death of Sokrates : the second as ending 
with the commencement of Plato’s teaching at the Academy, 
after his return from Sicily——about 385 pc. the third, as extend- 
ing from thence to his old age. To the first, or Sokratic stadium, 
Hermann assigns the smaller dialogues: the earlicst of which he 
declares to be—Hippias IL, Ton, Alkibiadés T., Lysis, Charmidés, 
Lachés : after which come Protagoras and BKuthydémus, wherein. | 
the batteries are opened agrinst the Sophists, shortly before the 
death of Sokrates. Dnimediately after the last mentioned event, 
come a series of dialogues reflecting the strong and fresh impres- 
sion left by it upon Plato’s mind—Apologia, Kriton, Gorgias, 
Euthyphron, Menon, Hippias I. occupying a sort of transition 
stage between the first and the second period, We now enter 
upon the second or dialectic period ; passed by Plato greatly at 


pendent evidence, what Schloiermacher 
reuly was, that hoe was not only one 
of the most accomplished scholars, but 
one of the most liberal and estimable 


men of his age. But how different 


would be our appreciation if we had 
no other evidence to judge by except 
the dicta of upponents, and oven dis. 
tinguished opponents, like Hermann ! 
If there bo any point clearin the jris- 
tory of philosophy, it is the uncertiinty 
of all judgments, respecting writers and 
thinkers, founded upon the mere allo- 
pant of opponents. Yet the Athaniin 

ophists, respecting whom we have no 


independent evidence (except the ge- 
neral fact that they had a number of 
approvers and admirers), are depicted 
confidently by the Platonic erities in 
the darkest ealours, upon the evidence 
of their bitter opponent Plato--and in 
colours darker than even his evidence 
warrants. The often-rapeated calumny, 
charged agaiuat almost all debuters—- 
To Tov Hrrw Adyou Kpedrra waite by 
Hlermann against Sehleiermacher, by 
Melétus against Kokrates, by Plato 
against the Sophist: ic believed only 
against these last, 
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Megara, and influenced by the philosophical intercourse which 
he there enjoyed, and characterised by the composition of 
Theetétus, Kratylus, Sophistés, Politikus, Parmenidés.! To the 
third, or constructive period, greatly determined by the influence 
of the Pythagorean philosophy, belong Phedrus, Menexenus, 
Symposion, Phedon, Philébus, Republic, Timseus, Kritias: a 
series composed during Plato’s teaching at the Academy, and 
commencing with Phedrus, which last Hermann considers to be 
a sort of (Antritts-Programme) inauguratory composition for the 
opening of his school of oral discourse or colloquy. Lastly, 
during the final years of the philosopher, after all the three 
periods, come the Leges or treatise de Legibus: placed by itself 
as the composition of his old age. 

Hermann and Stallbaum reject (besides the dialogues already 
rejected by Thrasyllus) Alkibiadés II., Theagés, They reject 
Eraste, ‘Hipparchus, Minos, Epinomis: Stallbaum several 
rejects the Kleitophon: Hermann hesitates, and is ope 
somewhat inclined to admit it, as be also admits, to a consider- 
able extent, the Epistles.? 

Steinhart, in his notes and prefaces to H. Miller’s translation 
of the Platonic dialogues, agrees in the main with K. loser oh 
F. Hermann, both in denying the fundamental postu- rejecting | 
late of Schleiermacher, and in settling the general Scbleier- 


macher’s 


order of the dialogues, though with some difference fundamen: 
as to individual dialogues. He considers Ion as the jate—his 


1K. F. Hermann, Gesch. u. Syst. d. 
Plat. Phil., p. 496, seq. Stallbaum (p. 
xxxiii.) places the Kratylus during the 
lifetime of Sokrates, a little earlier than 
Euthydémus and Protagoras, all three 
of which he assigns to Olymp. 94, 402- 
400 B.C. See also his Proleg. to 
Kratylus, tom. v. p. 26. 

Moreover, Stallbaum places the Me- 
non and Ion about the same time—a 
few months or weeks before the trial of 
Sokrates edt ad Menonem, tom. vi. 
pp. 20, 21; Proleg. ad Ionem, tom. iv. 

. 289). He considers the Euthyphron 
to have been actually compased at the 
moment to which it professes to refer 
(viz., after Melétus had preferred his 
indictment against Sokrates), and with 
a view of defending Sokrates inst 
the charge of impiety (Proleg. ad Eu- 
thyphron. tom. vi. pp. 188-189-142). 


Ee places the composition of the Char- 
midés about six years before the death 
of Sokrates (Proleg. ad Charm. p. 86). 
He seems to consider, indeed, that the 
Menon and EKiuthydémus were both 
written for the purpose of defendimg 
Sokrates: thus implying that they too 
were written after the indictment was 
preceured (Proleg. ad Euthyphron. p. 

n regard to the date of the Euthy- 
phron, Schleiermacher also had de- 
clared, prior to Stallbaum, that it was 
unquestionably (unstreitig) composed, 
at a period between the indictment 
and the trial of Sokrates (Kinl zum 
ek ae ae vol. ii. p. 53, of his transl. 
of Plato). 


2Stallbaum, p. xxxiv. Herman, 
pp. 424, 425. 
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arrange- _—carlicst, followed by Hippias L., Hippias IL, Alki- 
diateraes= biadés L, Lysis, Charmidés, Lachés, Protagoras. 
drt These constitute what Steinhart calls the ethico- 
drusaslate Sokratical series of Plato’s compositions, having the 
sino common attributes—That they do not step materially 
several. beyond the philosophical range of Sokrates himself— 
That there is a preponderance of the mimic and plastic clement 
—That they end, to all appearance, with unsolved doubts and 
unanswered questions! He supposes the Charmidés to have been 
composed (during the time of the Thirty, the Lachés shortly after- 
wards, and the Protagoras about two years before the death of 
Sokrates. He lays it down as incontestable that the Protaporas 
was not composed after the death of Sokrates?  Tmmediately 
prior to this last-mentioned event, and posterior to the Prota- 
voras, he places the Kuthydémus, Menon, Buthyphron, Apologia, 
Kriton, Gorgias, Kratylus: preparatory to the dialectic series 
consisting of Parmenidés, Thestétus, Sophistes, Politikus, the 
result of Plato’s stay at Megara, and contact with the Mleatic and 
Mogaric philosophers. The third series of dialogues, the mature 
and finished productions of Plato at the Academy, opens with 
Pheedrus. Steinhart rejects as spurious Alkibiades [L., Eraste, 
Theagés, &c. 

Another author, also, Susemihl, coincides in the main with 
the principles of arrangement adopted by K. F. Hermann for the 
Platonic dialogues. First in the order of chronological composi- 
tion he places the shorter dialogues—the exclusively ethical, 
Srna: least aystematic ; and he ranges them in a series, 
coincides indicating the progressive development of Plato’s 
Mecete with, mind, with approach towards his final systematic 
eee conceptions? Susemibl begins this carly series with 
order of ar- Hippias IL., followed by Lysis, Charmidés, Lachés, 
rangement. Protayoras, Menon, Apologia, Kriton, Gorgias, Futhy- 
phron. The seven first, ending with the Menon, he conceives to 
have been published successively during the lifetime of Sokrates: 
the Menon itself, during the interval between his indictment and 


1 See Steinhart’s Proleg. to the p. 205. | 
Protag. vol. i. p. 430, of Miller's transl 3 F, Susemfh], Die Genetiaehe Ent- 
of Plato. wickelung dor Platoniselien Philoso- 
4 Steinhart, Prolegg. to Charmidés, phie, Loipsic, 1865, p. 0. 
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his death ;1 the Apologia and Kriton, very shortly after his 
death ; followed, at no long interval, by Gorgias and Euthy- 
phron.? The Ion and Alkibiadés I. are placed by Susemihl 
among the earliest of the Platonic compositions, but as not 
belonging to the regular series. He supposes them to have 
been called forth by some special situation, like Apologia and 
Kriton, if indeed they be Platonic at all, of which he does not 
feel assured.® 

Immediately after Euthyphron, Susemih] places Euthydémus, 
which he treats as the commencement of a second series of dia- 
logues: the first series, or ethical, being now followed by the 
dialectic, in which the principles, process, and certainty of cog- 
nition are discussed, though in an indirect and preparatory way. 
This second series consists of Euthydémus, Kratylus, Theetétus, 
Pheedrus, Sophistés, Politikus, Parmenidés, Symposion, Phadon. 
Through all these dialogues Susemihl professes to trace a thread 
of connection, each successively unfolding and determining more 
of the general subject: but all in an indirect, negative, round- 
about manner. Allowing for this manner, Susemihl contends 
that the dialectical counter-demonstrations or Antinomies, occu- 
pying the ‘last half of the Parmenidés, include the solution 
of those difficulties, which have come forward in various 
forms from the Euthydémus up to the Sophistés, against 
Plato’s theory of Ideas The Pheedon closes the series of dialec- 
tic compositions, and opens the way to the constructive dialogues 
following, partly ethical, partly physical—Philébus, Republic, 
Timeeus, Kritias.© The Leges come last of all. 

A more recent critic, Dr. Edward Munk, has broached a new 
and very different theory as to the natural order of 
the Platonic dialogues. Upon his theory, they were reall ili 
intended by Plato® to depict the life and working of adopts a 
a philosopher, in successive dramatic exhibitions, principle of 
from, youth to old age. The different moments in the #Tange- 


: t 
life of Sokrates, indicated in each dialogue, mark the founded 


1 Susemihl, ibid. pp. 40-61-89, the Phedon. 

2 Susemihl, ib. pp. 118-125. 6 Dr. Hdward Munk. Die natiirliche 

3 Susemihl, ib. p. 9. Ordnung der Platonischen Schriften, 

4 Susemihl, ib. p. 355, seq, Berlin, 1857. His scheme of arrange- 

5Susemibl, pp. 466-470. The first ment is explained generally, pp. 25-48, 
volume of Susemihl’s work ends with dc. 
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upon the — place which Plato intended it to occupy in the series, 
al The Parmenidés is the first, wherein Sokrates is 
po ous introduced as a young man, initiated into philosophy 
exhibits of jy the ancient Parmenidés: the Phaodon is last, de- 


the life nae ° ‘ | 

philoso- scribing as it does the closing scene of Sokrates, 
Sean and Plato meant his dialogues to be looked at partly in 
sf 3 ; 


old age, of artistic sequence, as a succession of historical dramas 
eae —partly in philosophical sequence, as a record of the 
mont eon Progressive development of his own doctrine: the 
this pring = two principles are made to harmonize in the main, 
distin: though sometimes the artistic sequence is obscured 
ghishes the for the purpose of bringing out the philosophical, 
gical order sometimes the latter is partially sacrificed to the 
of compost- j - 

tion from = former? Taken in the agyrepate, the dialogues from 
the Puce, Parmenidés to Phadon form a Sokratic cycle, analo- 
re lines gous to the historical | plays of Shakespeare, from 
systematic King John to Henry VIJI2 But Munk at the same 
yee time contends that this natural order of the dialogues 
-—0r the order in which Plato intended them to be viewed—{g 
not to be confounded with the chronological order of their com- 
position? The Parmenidés, though constituting the opening 
Prologue of the whole cycle, was not composed first: nor the 
Phadon last. All of them were probably composed after Plato 
had attained the full maturity of his philosophy : that: is, pro- 
bably after the opening of his school at the Academy in 386 Bc. 
But in composing each, he had always two objects jointly in 
view: he adapted the tone of cach to the age and situation in 
which be wished to depict Sokrates:4 he commemorated, in 
each, one of the past phases of his own philosophising mind. 

The Cycle taken in its intentional or natural order, is dis- 
tributed by Munk into three groups, after the Parmenidés as 
general prologue.® 

1, Sokratic or Indirect Dialogues... Protayoras, Charmidéa, 
Lachés, Gorgias, Ion, Hippias 1, Kratylus, Euthydanus, Sym- 
posion. 


eo ee ‘Munk, ib. p. 64; Preface, p. vill 
“Munk, ib. p. 27. , 
3 Munk, ibid. p. 27. 5 Munk, ib, p. 50, 
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2. Direct or Constructive Dialogues—Phedrus, Philébus, Re- 
public, Timeus, Kritias. 

3. Dialectic and Apologetic Dialogues—Menon, Theeetétus, 
Sophistés, Politikus, Euthyphron, Apologia, Kriton, Phzedon. 

The Leges and Menexenus stand apart from the Cycle, as 
compositions on special occasion. Alkibiadés I., Hippias IL. 
Lysis, are also placed apart from the Cycle, as compositions 
of Plato’s earlier years, before he had conceived the general 
scheme of it. 

The first of the three groups depicts Sokrates in the full vigour 
of life, about 35 years of age: the second represents him an 
elderly man, about 60: the third, immediately prior to his 
death.2 In the first group he is represented as a combatant for 
truth: in the second as a teacher of truth: in the third, as a 
martyr for truth.® 

Lastly, we have another German author still more recent, 


Frederick Ueberweg, who has again investigated the 
order and authenticity of the Platonic dialogues, in a 
work of great care and ability: reviewing the theories 
of his predecessors, as well as proposing various modi- 
fications of his own. Ueberweg compares the dif- 
ferent opinions of Schleiermacher and K. F. Hermann, 


Views of 
Ueberweg— 
attempt to 
reconcile 
Schleier- 
macher and 
Hermann— 
admits the 
precon- 


ceived pur- 
pose for the 
later dia- 
logues, 
composed 


and admits both of them toa certain extent, each con- 
current with and limiting the other.5 The theory of 
a preconceived system and methodical series, proposed 

by Schleiermacher, takes its departure from the ##ter,tte 
Pheedrus, and postulates as an essential condition ofthe | 
that that dialogue shall be recognised as the earliest not for 
composition.6 This condition Ueberweg does not ‘2? eter 
admit. He agrees with Hermann, Stallbaum, and others, in 
referring the Phedrus to a later date (about 386 B.c.), shortly 
after Plato had established his school in Athens, when he was 
rather above forty years of age. At this period (Ueberweg thinks) 
Plato may be considered as having acquired methodical views 
which had not been present to him before; and the dialogues 


1 Munk, ib. pp. 25-34. 
2 Munk, ib. p. 26. 
3 Munk, ib. p. 31. 


4 Ueberweg, Untersuchungen. 
5 Ueberweg, p. 111. 
6 Ueberweg, pp. 23-26. 
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composed after the Pheedrus follow out, to a certain extent, these 
methodical views. In the Phadrus, the Platonic Sokrates 
delivers the opinion that writing is unavailing as a means of 
imparting philosophy: that the only way in which philosophy 
can be imparted is, through oral colloquy adapted by the teacher 
to the mental necessities, and varying stages of progress, of each 
individual learner: and that writing can only serve, after such 
oral instruction has been imparted, to revive it if forgotten, in 
the memory both of the teacher and of the learner who has been 
orally taught. For the dialogues composed after the opening of 
the school, and after the Phadrus, Ucberweg recognises the 
influence of a preconceived method and of a constant bearing on 
the oral teaching of the school: for those anterior to that date, 
he admits no such influence: he refers them (with Hermann) to 
successive cnlargements, suggestions, inspirations, either arising 
in Plato’s own mind, or communicated from without. Ueberweg 
does not indeed altogether exclude the influence of this non- 
methodical cause, even for the later dialogues: he allows its 
operation to a certain extent, in conjunction with the methodical: 
what he excludes is, the influence of any methodical or precon- 
ceived scheme for the earlier dialogues! He thinks that Plato 
composed the later portion of his dialogues («¢., those subsequent 
to the Phailrus and to the opening of his school), not for the 
instruction of the general reader, but as reminders to his disciples 
of that which they had already learnt from oral teaching : and 
he cites the analogy of Paul and the apostles, who wrote epistles 
not to convert the heathen, but to admouish or confirm converts 
already made by preaching? 

Veberweg investigates the means which we possess, either from 


1 Ueborweg, pp. 107-110-111. ‘Sind obige Dentung richtig, wonach Platon 
peide Gesichtspunkte, der. einer me- nicht far Fremde zur Belehrung, son- 
thodischen Absicht und der @iner dern wesentlich fiir seine Sechtiler gur 








Selbst-Matwickhing Phiton’s durchwey 
mit cinunder zn verbinden, so liegt es 
auch in dor Natur dor Sache wad wird 
auch von éinigen seiner Nachfolger 
(insbesondere nachdriickli¢h von Susa- 
mibl) anerkannt, dass der erste Ce- 
sichtspunkt vorzugsweise ffir die spiit- 
eren Schriften von der CGriindung dor 
Schule an --derandere vorzugsweise fiir 
die frithoren— gilt.” 

2 Ueberweg, pp. 80-86, ‘Ist unsere 


Krinnerung inden niindlichon Unter- 
richt, schrich Cwie die Apostel nicht ftir 
Fremdo zur Bekohrung, sondern fiir die 


christlichen Gemeinden zur Stirke und 


Liiuterung, nachdem denselbon der 
Glaube was der Predigt gekommen 
war)}—-8o folgt, dass jede Argumenta- 
tion, die an den Phiedrns gegriindet 
wird, nur fiir die Zeit gelten kann, in 
wolcher bereits die Platunisclio Schule 
bestand.” : 
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external testimony (especially that of Aristotle) or 
from internal evidence,.of determining the authenticity 


315 


His opinions 
as to au- 


as well as the chronological order of the dialogues. thenticity 
He remarks that though, in contrasting the expository logy of the 
dialogues with those which are simply enquiring and He rejects 
debating, we may presume the expository to belong ‘Meee 

to Plato’s full maturity of life, and to have been pre- Eraste, 
ceded by some of the enquiring and debating—yet we Kieitophon, 
cannot safely presume all these latter to be of his Fame, 
early composition. Plato may have continued to inclined to 
compose dialogues of mere search, even after the time Buthy hron 
when he began to compose expository dialogues. ane pce 
Ueberweg considers that the earliest of Plato’s dia- 

logues are, Lysis, Hippias Minor, Lachés, Charmidés, Protagoras, 
composed during the lifetime of Sokrates: next the Apologia, 
and Kyiton, not long after his death. All these (even the Prota- 
goras) he reckens among the “lesser Platonic writings”.° None 
of them allude to the Platonic Ideas or Objective Concepts. The 
Gorgias comes next, probably soon after the death of Sokrates, at 
least at some time earlier than the opening of the school in 386 
B.0.2 The Menon and Ion may be placed about the same general 
period.4 The Phazdrus (as has been already observed) is considered 


by. Ueberweg to be nearly contemporary with the opening of 


the school: shortly afterwards Symposion and Euthydémus :5 at | 


some subsequent time, Republic, Timaus, Kritias, and Leges. 
In regard to the four last, Ueberweg does not materially differ 
from Schleiermacher, Hermann, and other critics: but on another 
point he differs from them materially, viz.: that instead of placing 
the Theetétus, Sophistés, and Politikus, in the Megaric period or 


prior to the opening of the school, he assigns them (as well as the 


Pheedon and Philébus) to the last twenty years of Plato’s life. 


He places Phadon later than Timeeus, and Politikus later than — 


Phedon: he considers that Sophistés, Politikus, and Philébus 
are among the latest compositions of Plato.6 He rejects Hippias 
Major, Eraste, Theagés, Kleitophon, and Parmenidés: he is 


1 Ueberweg, p. 81. 3 Ueberweg, pp. 240-267-296. 
2 Ueberweg, pp. 100-105-296. “Eine 4 Ueberweg, pp. 226, 227. 
Anzahl kleinerer Platonischer Schrif- 5 Ueberweg, p. 265. 
en” 6 Ueberweg, pp. 204-292. 
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inclined to reject Euthyphron. Ile scarcely recognises Menex- 
enus, in spite of the direct attestation of Aristotle, which attesta- 
tion. he tries (in my judgment very unsuccessfully) to invalidate.? 
He recognises the Kratylus, but without determining its date. 
He determines nothing about Alkibiadés I. and II. 

The works above enumerated are those chiefly deserving of 
Other Pla- notice, though there are various others also useful, 
tonic critics amidst the abundance of recent Platonic criticism. 
coos All these writers, Schleiermacher, Ast, Socher, K. F. 
about and Hermann, Stallbaum, Steinhart, Suscmihl, Munk, 
order of the Ucberweg, have not merely laid down general 
Ginlognes. schemes of arrangement for the Platonic dialogues, 
but have gone through the dialogues scriatim, each endeavouring 
to show that his own scheme fits them well, and each raising 
objections against the schemes earlier than his own. It is indeed 
truly remarkable to follow the differences of opinion among these 
learned men, all careful students of the Platonic writings. And 
the number of dissents would be indefinitely multiplied, if we 
took into the account the various historians of philosophy 
during the last few years. Ritter and Brandis accept, in the 
main, the theory of Schleiermacher: Zeller also, to a certain. 
extent. But each of these authors has had a point of view more 
or less belonging to himself respecting the general scheme and 
purpose of Plato, and respecting the authenticity, sequence, and 
reciprocal illustration of the dialogues.? 

By such criticisms much light has been thrown on the dia- 
Contrast of logues in detail. It is always interesting to read the 
different = different views taken by many scholars, all careful 
points of ' ae . 
baal Pe students of Plato, respecting the order and relations 
put no solu. of the dialogues: especially as the views are not 
elcid merely different but contradictory, so that the weak 
tained. points of each are put before us as well as the strong. 
But as to the large problem which these critics have undertaken. 
to solve—though several solutions have been proposed, in favour 


1 Ueberweg, pp. 143-176-222-250. by some one or more critics. He then 
2Socher remarks (Ueber, Platon. p. proceeds to examine the remainder, 
225) (after onumeorating twonty-two mmong which are Sophistés, Politikus, 
dialopues of the Thrasyllean canon, Parmenidés. He (Socher) declares 
which he considers the earliest) that these three last to be spurious, which 
of these twenty-two, there are only two no critic bad declared before. 
which have not been declared spurious 
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of which something may be urged, yet we look in vain for 
any solution at once sufficient as to proof and defensible against 
objectors. 
f It appears to me that the problem itself is one which admits of 
no solution. Schleiermacher was the first who pro- pp, pao: 
posed it with the large pretensions which it has since en 
embraced, and which have been present more or less ation. 
to the minds of subsequent critics, even when they Paygntand 
differ from him. He tells us himself that he comes the theory 
forward as Restitutor Platonis, in a character which no pe uence 
one had ever undertaken before And he might Sa eae 
. . 7 8 
fairly have claimed that title, if he had furnished of his 
proofs at all commensurate to his professions. As his P*°* 
theory is confessedly novel as well as comprehensive, it required 
greater support in the way of evidence. But when I read the 
Introductions (the general as well as the special) in which such 
evidence ought to be found, I am amazed to find that there is 
little else but easy and confident assumption. His hypothesis is 
announced as if the simple announcement were sufficient to 
recommend it?—as if no other supposition were consistent with 
the recognised grandeur of Plato as a philosopher—as if any one, 
dissenting from it, only proved thereby that he did not under- 
stand Plato. Yet so far from being of this self-recommending 
character, the hypothesis is really loaded with the heaviest 
antecedent improbability. That in 406 B.c., and at the age of 
23, in an age when schemes of philosophy elaborated in detail 
were unknown—Plato should conceive a vast scheme of philoso- 
phy, to be worked out underground without ever being pro- 
claimed, through numerous Sokratic dialogues one after the 
other, each ushering in that which follows and each resting upon 
that which precedes: that he should have persisted throughout 
a long life in working out this scheme, adapting the sequence of 
his dialogues to the successive stages which he had attained, so 
that none of them could be properly understood unless when 
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1 §chleiermacher, Tinleitung, pp. suchen zur Anordnung der Plato- 
92-29, ‘“Dicse natiirliche Folge (der . nischen Werke, ’ &c. 

Platonischen Gespriiche) wieder herzu- 2 What I say about Schleiermacher 
stellen, dicss ist, wie jedermann sieht, here will be assented to by any one 
eine Absicht, welche sich seh weit who reads his Minleitung, pp. 10, 11, 
entfernt von allen bisherigen Ver- seq. 
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studied immediately after its predecessors and immediately before 
its successors—and yet that he should have taken no pains to 
impress this one peremptory arrangement on the minds of 
readers, and that Schleiermacher should be the first to detect it— 
all this appears to me as improbable as any of the mystic 
interpretations of Jamblichus or Proklus. Like other improba- 
bilities, it may be proved by evidence, if evidence can be 
produced: but here nothing of the kind is producible. We are 
called upon to grant the general hypothesis without proof, 
and to follow Schleiermacher Im applying it to the separate 
dialogues. 

Schleiermacher’s hypothesis includes two parts, 1. A. pre- 
cohlofer: meditated philosophical scheme, worked te ae 
machor's tinuously from the first dialogue to the last. 2. A 
pyran puremptory canonical order, essential to this scheme, 
procon- aud determined thereby. Now as to the scheme, 
coved, though on the one hand it cannot be proved, yet on 
anda per the other hand it cannot be disproved. Dut as to 
order 0 the canonical order, I think it may be disproved, 
tierce We know that no such order was recognised in the 
dare days of Aristophanes, and. Schleiermacher himsel f 

almits that before those days it had been lost.) But 
T contend that if it was lost within a century after the decease of 
Plato, we may fairly presume that if never existed at all, as 
peremptory and indispensable to the understanding of what Plato 
meant. A great philosopher such as Plato (so Schleiermacher 
argues) must be supposed to have composed all his dialogues with 
some preconceived comprehensive scheme: but a great philoso- 
pher (we may add), if he does work upon a preconceived scheme, 
must surely be supposed to take some reasonable precautions to 
protect the order essential to that scheme from dropping out of 
sight. Moreover, Schleiermacher himself admits that there are 
various dialogues which lie apart from the canonical order and 
form no part of the grand premeditated scheme. Tho distinetion 
here made between these outlying compositions (Nebenwerke) 
and the members of the regular series, is indeed altogether arbi- 
trary: but the admission of it tends still farther to invalidate 
the fundamental postulate of a grand Demiurgic universe of dia- 


1 Schlelermacher, Kinleitung, p. 24. 
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logues, each dovetailed and fitted into its special place among 
the whole. The universe is admitted to have breaks: so that the 
hypothesis does not possess the only merit which can belong to 
gratuitous hypothesis—that of introducing, if granted, complete 
symmetry throughout the phenomena. 

To these various improbabilities we may add another—that 
Schleiermacher’s hypothesis requires us to admit that Assump- 
the Pheedrus is Plato’s earliest dialogue, composed tions o 


about 406 B.c., when he was 21 years of age, on my macher Te 

computation, and certainly not more than 23: that it } oe ne 
is the first outburst of the inspiration which Sokrates admissible. 
had imparted to him,! and that it embodies, though in a dim and 


poetical form, the lineaments of that philosophical system which 


he worked out during the ensuing half century. That Plato at 


this early age should have conceived so vast a system—that he 
should have imbibed it from Sokrates, who enunciated no system, 
and abounded in the anti-systematic negative—that he should 
have been inspired to write the Phadrus (with its abundant 
veins, dithyrambic,” erotic, and transcendental) by the conversa- 
tion of Sokrates, which exhibited acute dialectic combined with 
practical sagacity, but neither poetic fervour nor transcendental 
fancy,—in. all this hypothesis of Schleiermacher, there is nothing 
but an aggravation of improbabilities. 

Against such improbabilities (partly external partly internal) 
Schleiermacher has nothing to set except internal woesnoy 
reasons : that is, when he shall have arranged the Schleier- 

* ; : macher, nor 
dialogues and explained the interdependence as well any other 
as the special place of each, the arrangement will ooo Tes 
impress itself upon all as being the intentional work duced any 

race A | tolerable 
of Plato himself. But these “internal reasons” proof for 
(innere Griinde), which are to serve as constructive $m internal 
evidence (in the absence of positive declarations) of the Platonic 


Plato's purpose, fail to produce upon other minds the “sues. 


1See Schleiermacher’s Hinleitung Phedrus as a signal example of Plato's 
to the Phadrus: “Der Phaidros, der departure from the manner and cha- 
erste Ausbruch seiner Begeisterung racter of Sokrates, and as a speci- 
yom Sokrates”. g | men of mispladed poetical exagge- 

7 If we read Dionysius of Halikar- ration. Dikatarchus formed the same 
nassus (De Admirab. Vi Dic. in De- opinion about the Phedrus (Diog. L. 
mosth. Pp. 968-071, Reiske), we shall 38). 
fnd that rhetor pointing out the 3§ee the general Vinleitung, p. 1. - 
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effect which Schleiermacher demands. If we follow them ag 
stated in his Introductions (prefixed to the successive Platonic 
dialogues), we find a number of approximations and comparisons, 
often just and ingenious, but always inconclusive for his point : 
proving, at the very best, what Plato’s intention may possibly 
have been—yet subject to be countervailed by other “internal 
reasons” equally specious, tending to different conclusions. And 
the various opponents of Schleiermacher prove just as much and 
no more, cach on behalf of his own mode of arrangement, by the 
like constructive evidence—appeal to “internal reasons » But 
the insuflicient character of these “internal reasons” is more 
fatal to Schleiermacher than to any of his opponents: because 
his fundamental hypothesis—while itis the most ambitions of 
all and would be the most important, if it could be proved— 
is at the same time burdened with the strongest antecedent im- 
probability, and requires the amplest proof to make it at all 
admissible. 

Dr. Munk undertakes the same large problem as Schileier- 
suck macher. He assumes the Platonic dialogues to have 
theory is been composed upon a preconceived system, begin- 
pre ning when Plato opened his school, about 41 years 
and the of age. This has somewhat less antecedent impro- 
most gratul- .  .ys, ‘ae se " ; ‘ 
tous, next bability than the supposition that Plato conesived 
to Mehlvier- his system at 21 or 23 years of age. But itis just as 

much destitute of positive support. That Plato in- 
tended his dialogues to form a fixed series, exhibiting the sueces- 
sive gradations of his philosophical system—that he farther in- 
tended this series to coincide with a string of artistic portraits, 
representing Sokrates in the ascending march from youth to old 
age, so that the characteristic feature which marks the place and 
time of each dialogue, is to be found in the age which it assigns to 
Sokrates—these are positions for the proof of which we are re- 
ferred to “internal reasons”; but which the dialogues do not 
even suggest, much less sanction. 

In many dialogues, the age assigned to Sokrates is a cireum- 
eka stance neither distinetly brought out, nor telling on 
assigned to the debate. Itis true that in the Parmenidés he is 
Sokrates i noted as young, and is made to conduct himself with 


any dia- ed : : , 
logueisa the deference of youth, receiving hints and admoni- 
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tions from the respected veteran of Elea. So too in om: 

the Protagoras, he is characterised as young, but of little 

chiefly in contrast with the extreme and pronounced moment. 

old age of the Sophist Protagoras : he does not conduct himself 
like a youth, nor exhibit any of that really youthful or deferen- 
tial spirit which we find in the Parmenidés ; on the contrary, he 
stands forward as the rival, cross-examiner, and conqueror of the 
ancient Sophist. On the contrary, in the Euthydémus,’ Sokrates 
is announced as old ; though that dialogue is indisputably very 
analogous to the Protagoras, both of them being placed by Munk 
in the earliest of his three groups. Moreover in the Lysis also, 
Sokrates appears as old ;—here Munk escapes from the difficulty 
by setting aside the dialogue as a youthful composition, not in- 
cluded in the consecutive Sokratic Cycle* What is there to 
justify the belief, that the Sokrates depicted in the Phidrus 
(which dialogue has been affirmed by Schleiermacher and Ast, 
besides some ancient critics, to exhibit decided marks of juveni- 
lity) is older than the Sokrates of the Symposion? or that Sckrates 
in the Philébus and Republic is older than in the Kratylus or 
Gorgias? It is true that the dialogues Thextétus and Euthy- 


phron are both represented as held a little before the death of 


Sokrates, after the indictment of Melétus against him had already 
been preferred. This isa part of the hypothetical situation, in 


which the dialogists are brought into company. But there is 


nothing in the two dialogues themselves (or in the Menon, which 
Munk places in the same category) to betoken that Sokrates is 
old. Holiness, in the Euthyphron—Knowledge, in the Thee- 


tétus—is canvassed and debated just as Temperance and Courage 


are debated in the Charmidés and Lachés. Munk lays it down 
that Sokrates appears as a Martyr for Truth in the Euthyphron, 
Menon, and Theetétus—and as a Combatant for Truth in the 
Lachés, Charmidés, Euthydémus, &. But the two groups of 
dialogues, when compared with each other, will not be found to 
warrant this distinctive appellation. In the Apologia, Kriton, 
and Phedon, it may be said with propriety that Sokrates is re- 
presented as a martyr for truth: in all three he appears not 


1 Huthydémus, c. 4, p. 272. feySvauey dyd re, ydpwv avyp, kal duets. 
2 Lysis, p. 223, ad fin. Karayédacrou Lot Munk, , 25, ve 
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merely asa talker, but asa personal agent: but this is not true 


ae aa of the other dialogues which Munk places in his third group, 
vitae, I cannot therefore accede to this “natural arrangement of the 





Nojnten. Platonic dialogues,” assumed to have been intended 
tional se- = by Plato, and founded wpon the progress of Sokrates 


ee ae quence or “7 : 
as Heinle: as he stands exhibited in each, from youth to age— 
cot a penitence which Munk has proposed in his recent ingenious 
ee Sete (a volume. It is interesting to be made acyuainted with 
page OS OINACG OUG. 


that order of the Platonic dialognes which any critical 
student conceives to be the “natural order”. But in respect to 
Munk as well as to Schlelermnacher, I must remark that if Plato 
had conceived and predetermined the dialogues, so as to be read 


one in one natural peremptory order, he would never have left that 
eo order so dubious and imperceptible, as to be first divined by 
ons critics of the nineteenth century, and understood by them too in 
: a several different ways. If there were any percinptory and inten- 
fox tional sequence, we may reasonably presume that Plato would 
eo ag have made it as clearly understood as he has determined the se- 
fe quence of the ten books of his Republic. 

ine The principle of arrangement proposed by K. F. Hermann 


Principle of (Approved also by Steinhart and Susemihl) is not 
arrange = open to the same antecedent objection. Not ad- 





ies Abby Tee mitting any preconceived, methodical, intentional, 
fe entblen SYStem, nor the maintenance of one and the same 
ih me nuceassive philosophical point of view throughout  Termann 
cae ee supposes that the dialozmes as successively com- 
ck is ae posed represent successive phases of Plato’s philo- 
thos wecannot = soplical development and variations in his point of 
ee explait ne view. Termaun farther considers that these varia- 
Vee. iy ST os Hons may be assigned and accounted for : first pure 
es 4 of these Sokratisin, next the modifications experienced from. | 
Vea changes. Plato’s intercourse with the Megarie philusophers,— 
ee then the influence derived from Kyréné and Egypt —subse- 
ee quently that from the Pythagoreans in Italy—and so forth. 
ome The first portion of this hypothesis, taken generally, is very 
Bt ae reasonle and probable. But when, after assuming that there 
rae must have been determining changes in Plato’s own mind, we 
ae proceed to inquire what these were, and whence they arose, we 


te find asad lack of evidence for the answer to the question. We 
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neither know the order in which the dialogues were composed,— 
nor the date when Plato first begazi to compose,—nor the primi- 
tive philosophical mind which his earliest dialogues represented, 
—nor the order of those subsequent modifications which his 
views underwent. We are informed, indeed, that Plato went 
from Athens to visit Megara, Kyréné, Egypt, Italy ; but the 
extent or kind of influence which he experienced in each, we do 
not know at all.1 I think ita reasonable presumption that the 
points which Plato had in common with Sokrates were most 
preponderant in the mind of Plato immediately after the death 
of his master: and that other trains of thought gradually became 
more and more intermingled as the recollection of his master be- 
came more distant. There is also a presumption that the longer, 
more elaborate, and more transcendental dialogues (among which 
must be ranked the Pheedrus), were composed in the full matu- 
rity of Plato’s age and intellect: the shorter and less finished 
may have been composed either then or earlier in his life. Here 
are two presumptions, plausible enough when stated generally, 
yet too vague to justify any special inferences: the rather, if we 
may believe the statement of Dionysius, that Plato continued to 
“comb and curl his dialogues until he was eighty years of 
age 7.2 . 

If we compare K. F. Hermann with Schleiermacher, we see 


1 Bonitz (in his instructive volume 
Platonische Studien, Wien, 1858, p. 5 
points out how little we know about 
the real circumstances of Plato’s intel- 
lectual and philosophical development: 
a matter which most of the Platonic 
critics are apt to forget. 

I confessthat I agree with Striimpell, 
that it is impossible to determine chro- 
nologically, from Plato’s writings, and 
from the other scanty evidence ac- 
cessible to us, by what successive steps 
his mind departed from the original 
views and doctrines held and commu- 
nicated by Sokrates (Striimpell, Gesch. 
der Praktischen Philosophie der Grie- 
chen, p. 294, Leipsic, 1861). 

2 Dionys. Hal. De Comp. Verbor. p. 
208; Diog. L. tii. 37; Quintilian, viii. 6. 

B.A. olf, in a valuable note upon 
the diackevacrai (Proleg. ad Homer. 
is clii.), declares, upon this ground, 

hat it is ee to determine the 
time when Plato composed his best 
dialogues. ‘‘Hx his collatis apparet 


SiacKevdge a veteribus magistris ad- 
scitum esse in potestatem verbi é¢m- 
diacKxevadgery : ut In Scenicis propé idem 
esset quod avaéiddornerv—h. e. repetito 
committere fabulam, sed mutando, ad- 
dendo, detrahendo, emendatam, refic- 
tam, et secundis curis elaboratam. Td 
enim facere solebant illi poetee spis- 
Sime: mox etiam alii, ut Apollonius 
Rhodius. Neque aliter Plato fecit in 
optimis dialogis suis: quam ob causan 
éequirere non licet, yuundo quisque com- 
positus sit; quum in scenicis fabulis 
saltem ex didascaliis plerumque notum 
sit tempus, quo editm sunt.” 

Preller has a like remark (Ifist. Phil. 
ex Font. Loc. Context., sect. 250). 

In regard to the habit of correcting 
compositions, the contrast between 
Plato and Plotinus was remarkable. 
Porphyry tells us that Plotinus, when 
once he had written any matter, could 
hardly bear even to read it over--much 
less to review and improve it (Porph. 
Vit. Plotini, 8). 
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Hermann’s that Hermann has amended his position by aban- 
yey nore doning Schleiermacher’s gratuitous hypothesis, of a 
Schluier- preconceived Platonic system with a canonical order 
macher’s. of the dialogues adapted to that system—and by ad- 
mitting only a chronological order of composition, each dialogue 
being generated by the state of Plato’s mind at the time when it 
was composed. This, taken generally, is indisputable. If we 
perfectly knew Plato’s biography and the circtunstances around 
him, we should be able to determine which dialogues were first, 
second, and third, &c, and what circumstances or mental dispo- 
sitions occasioned the successive composition of those which fol- 
lowed. But can we do this with our present scanty information? 
L think not. Hermann, while abandoning the hypothesis of 
Schluiermacher, has still accepted the large conditions of the 
problem first drawn up by Schleiermacher, and has undertaken 
to decide the real order of the dialogues, together with the special 
occasion and the phase of Platonic development corresponding 
to each. Herein, 1 think, he has failed. 

It is, indeed, natural that eritics should form some impres- 
| sion as to earlier and later in the dialogues. But 
Pmallnum- though there are some peculiar cases in which such 
ae A impression acquires much force, I conceive that in 
able pre. almost all cases it is to a high degree uncertain. 
sumption. Several dialogues proclaim themselves as subsequent 
eloeie the to the death of Sokrates. We know from internal 

| allusions that the Theetétus must have been com- 
posed after 394 nc. the Menexenus after 387 n.c., and the Sym- 
posion after 385 B.c. Weare sure, by Aristotle’s testimony, that 
the Leges were written at a later period than the Republic ; 
Plutarch also states that the Leges were composed during the old 
age of Plato, and this statement, accepted by most modern critics, 
appears to me trustworthy. The Sophistés proclaims itself as a 
second meeting, by mutual agreement, of the same persons who 
had conversed in the Thewtétus, with the addition of a new com- 
panion, the Eleatic stranger. But we must remark that the 


subject of the Thewtétus, though left unsettled at the close of 


that dialogue, is not resumed in the Sophistés: in which last, 


1 Plutarch, Isid. et Ouirid. ¢. 48, p. 370, 
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moreover, Sokrates acts only a subordinate part, while the 
Eleatic stranger, who did not appear in the Theztétus, is here 
put forward as the prominent questioner or expositor. So too, 
the Politikus offers itself as a third of the same triplet: with this 
difference, that while the Eleatic stranger continues as the ques- 
tioner, a new respondent appears in the person of Sokrates 
Junior. The Politikus is not a resumption of the same subject 
as the Sophistés, but a second application of the same method 
(the method of logical division and subdivision) to a different 
subject. Plato speaks also as if he contemplated a third applica- 
tion of the same method—the Philosophus: which, so far as we 
know, was never realised. Again, the Timzus presents itself as 
a sequel to the Republic, and the Kritias as a sequel to the 
Timeeus: a fourth, the Hermokrates, being apparently announced, 
as about to follow—but not having been composed. 

Here then are two groups of three each (we might call them 
Trilogies, and if the intended fourth had been realised, trilogies 
Tetralogies), indicated by Plato himself. A certain imdigated 
relative chronological order is here doubtless evident: himself. 
the Sophistés must have been composed after the Theatétus and 
before the Politikus, the Timeeus after the Republic and before 
the Kritias. But this is all that we can infer: for it does not 
follow that the sequence must have been immediate in point of 
time: there may have been a considerable interval between the 
three forming the so-called Trilogy... We may add, that neither 
in the Thesetétus nor in the Republic, do we find indication that 
either of them is intended as the first of a Trilogy : the marks 


1 It may seem singular that Schleier- In a case where Plato directly inti- 


macher is among those who adopt this 
opinion. He maintains that the So- 
phistés does not follow tnmediately 
upon the Thestétus; that Plato 


though intending when he finished 1 


the Thesetétus to proceed onward to 
the a age altered his intention, 
and took up other views instead: that 
the Menon (and the Euthydémus) come 
in between them, in immediate sequel 
to the Theetétus (Einleitung zum 
Menon, vol. iii. p. 326). 


Here Schleiermacher introduces a th 


new element of uncertainty, which inva- 
lidates yet more seriously the grounds 
for his hypothesis of a preconceived 
sequence throughout all the dialogues. 


mates an intentional sequence, we are 
called upon to believe, on ‘internal 
grounds” alone, that he altered his 
intention, and introduced other dia- 
ogues. He may have done this: but 
how are we to prove it? How much 
does it attenuate the value of his inten- 
tions, as proofs of an internal philoso- 
phical sequence? We become involved 
more and more in unsupported hypo- 
thesis. I think that K. Fk. Hermann’s 
objections against Schleiermacher, on 
@ above ground, have much foree; 
and that Ueberweg’s reply to them is 
unsatisfactory. (Hermann, Gesch. und 
Syst. der Platon. Phil. p. 350. Ueber- 
weg, Untersuchungen, p. 82, seq.) : 
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proving an intended Trilogy are only found in the second and 
third of the series. 

While even the relative chronology of the dialogues is thus 
Positive faintly marked in the case of a few, and left to fallible 
ete al conjecture in the remainder—the positive chronology, 
logues— or the exact year of composition, is uot directly 
unkuown. marked in the vase of any one. Moreover, at the 
very outset of the enquiry, we have to ask, At what period of life 
did Plato begin to publish his dialogues? Did he publish any 
of them during the lifetime of Sokrates? and if so, which? Or 
dovs the earliest of them date from a time after the death of 
Sokrates ¢ 

Amidst the many dissentient views of the Platonic critics, it is 

remarkable that they are nearly unanimous In their 
Piste ie mode of answering this question. Most of theta de- 
iY att ie clare, without hesitation, that Plato published several 
alter the dialogues before the death of Sukrate—that is, before 
Tae he was 28 years of ave--though they do not all agree 

in determining which these dialogues were. I do not 
perceive that they produce any external proufs of the least value. 
Most of them disbelieve (though Stallbaum and Hermann believe) 
the anecdote about Sokrates and his criticism on the dialogue 
Lysis.? In spite of their unanimity, [ cannot but adopt the 


1 Valentino Rose (De Aristotelis Li- Prolegg. ad Plat. Toys, p. fo; Ky FB. 
brorum oordine, op. 25, Berlin, E851), Eormuann, Gesch. u. Syst. der Plat, Phil. 
Muallach (Democrtti frapm. p. 0), and . 370. Schieiormacher (Kink gam 
R Schove (in his Connnentary on the Lysis, i. p. 175) treats the anecdote 





Platonic Protagorns), are among the 
critics known to me, who intimate their 
belief that Phite published no Sokratic 
ditognos during tho Jifelime of So. 
krates. In discussing tle mittee, 
Schone adverts to two of the three 
lines of argiunent brought Forward in 
my texte. t. Pho too curly and too 
copious “productivity” which the re- 
Colviel ntipponition wouldimply in Plato. 
2. The improbability thit the name of 
Sokrates would be employed in written 
dinlogios, as spokesniiin, by any of his 
scholars during his lifetime. 

Schone does not touch upon the im- 
probability of the hy pothesis, arising out 
of the early position and aspirations of 
Plato himself (Schoue, Usher Platon’s 
Protagoras, p. 64, Leipsic, 1462). 

*Diog. Laurt, ii, 35; Stullbaum, 


about the Lysis as unworthy of cro- 
dence, Diogenes Git. 38) mentions that 
nome considered thea Phau as Matos 
siricst dinlogaes the reason being that 
the subject of it was something pucrile: 
AGyos Ge mpintay yeniyat aro poy buat- 
Epovs Kak yap dxet pay ager Te TO 
wpopaAnna. Aiaiapyos be nat roy Tpb- 
mov THE et oAOY emtpenTat as 
boprexov.  Olympiodoruy also in his 
life of Plate mentions the same report, 
that the Phiavdrus was Platos enrliest 
composition, and gives the sume ground 
of belief, “its dithyrimbic character”. 
Kiven if the assertion were granted, 
that the Phirdrug is the earliest Pla- 
tonic composition, we could not infer 
that if was composed during the life- 
time of Sokratea. But that assertion 
cunnot be granted. The twoxtatanents, 
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-rhetor Dionysius and others respecting the composi- 
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opposite conclusion. It appears to me that Plato composed no 
Sokratic dialogues during the lifetime of Sokrates. 

All the information (scanty as it is) which we obtain from the 
tion of the Platonic dialogues, announces them to {paasons for 
have cost much time and labour to their author: a Habour of 


: the - 
statement illustrated by the great number of inver- osition—~ 


sions of words which he is said to have introduced Consist ne 
successively in the first sentence of the Republic, Peoanerce 

before he was satisfied to let the sentence stand. 

This corresponds, too, with all that we read respecting the 
patient assiduity both of Isokrates and Demosthenes! A first- 
rate Greek composition was understood not to be purchasable at 
lower cost. I confess therefore to great surprise, when I read in 
Ast the affirmation that the Protagoras was composed when Plato 
was only 22 years old—and when I find Schleiermacher asserting, 
as if it were a matter beyond dispute, that Protagoras, Phedrus, 
and Parmenidés, all bear evident marks of Plato’s youthful age 
(Jugendlichkeit). In regard to the Phedrus and Parmenidés, 
indeed, Hermann and other critics contest the view of Schleier- 
macher; and detect, in those two dialogues, not only no marks 
of “juvenility,” but what they consider plain proofs of maturity 
and even of late age. But in regard to the Protagoras, most of 
them agree with Schleiermacher and Ast, in declaring it to be 
a work of Plato’s youth, some time before the death of Sokrates, 


above cited, give it only as a report, position, and a youthful composition, 
suggested to those who believed it by of Plato. If Dionysius had believed 
the character and subject-matter of the this, it would have furnished him with 
dialogue. Iam surprised that Dr. Vol- the precise excuse which his letter 
quardsen, who in a learned volume, required. For the purpose of his letter 


recently published, has undertaken the is to mollify the displeasure of Cn. 


defence of the theory of Schleiermacher 
about the Phedrus (Phiddros, Erste 
Schrift Platon’s, Kiel, 1862), can repre- 
sent this as a “‘feste historische UVeber- 
lieferung”’—the rather as he admits 
that Schleiermacher himself placed no 
confidence in it, and relied upon other 
reasons (pp. 90-92-93). Comp. Schleier- 
macher, Kin]. zum Phaidros, p. 76. 
Whoever will read the Epistle of Dio- 
nysius of Halikarnassus, addressed to 
Cneius Pompeius (pp. 751-765, Reiske), 
will be persuaded that Dionysius can 
neither have known, nor even believed, 
that the Phzdrus was the first com- 


Pompey, who had written to blame him 
for some unfavourable criticisms on the 
Style of Plato. Dionysius justifies his 
criticisms by allusions to the Phzedrus. 
If he had been able to add, that the 
Phedrus was a first composition, and 
that Plato’s later dialogues were com- 
paratively free from the like faults—this 
would have been the most effective way 
of conciliating Cn. Pompey. 

Timeeus said that Alexander the 
Great conquered the Persian empire 
in less time than Isokrates required 
for the composition of his panegyrical 
oration (Longinus, De Sublim. c. 4). 
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Which andave gne to beliewe, Haat none of tee Platonic halogen 
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329 
inspirations, and hardly less upon the singularity of his manner 
and physiognomy. Any written report of what he said must 
appear comparatively tame. Again, as to fictitious dialogues 
(like the Platonic) employing the name of Sokrates as spokesman 
—such might doubtless be published during his lifetime by 
derisory dramatists for the purpose of raising a laugh, but not 
surely by a respectful disciple and admirer for the purpose of 
giving utterance to doctrines of his own. The greater was the 
respect felt by Plato for Sokrates, the less would he be likely to 
take the liberty of making Sokrates responsible before the public 
for what Sokrates had never said! There is a story in Diogenes 
—to the effect that Sokrates, when he first heard the Platonic 
dialogue called Lysis, exclaimed—“ What a heap of falsehoods 
does the young man utter about me!”2 This story merits no 
credence as a fact: but it expresses the displeasure which 
Sokrates would be likely to feel, on hearing that one of his 
youthful companions had dramatised him as he appears in the 
Lysis. Xenophon tells us, and it is very probable, that inac- 
curate oral reports of the real colloquies of Sokrates may have 
cot into circulation. But that the friends and disciples of 
Sokrates, during his lifetime, should deliberately publish 
fictitious dialogues, putting their own sentiments into his mouth, 
and thus contribute to mislead the public—is not easily credible. 
Still less credible is it that Plato, during the lifetime of Sokrates, 
should have published such a dialogue as the Phedrus, wherein 
we find ascribed to Sokrates, poetical and dithyrambic effusions 
utterly at variance with the real manifestations which Athenians 
might hear every day from Sokrates in the market-place® So- 


1 Valentine Rose observes, in regard Leipsic, 1868.)—Val. Rose expresses the 





to a dialogue composed by some one 
else, wherein Plato was introduced as 
one of the interlocutors, that it could 
not have been composed until after 
Plato’s death, and that the dialogues 
of Plato were not composed until after 
the death of Sokrates. ‘‘Platonis autem 
sermones antequam mortuus fuerit, 
scripto neminem tradidisse, neque ma- 
gistri viventis persona in dialogis abusos 
fuisse (non magis quam vivum Socratem 
induxerunt Xenophon, Plato, caeteri So- 
cratici), hoc veterum mori et religioni 
quivis facile concedet,” &c. (V. Rose, 
Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus, pp. 57, 74, 


same opinion (that none of the Sokratic 
dialogues, either by Plato or the other 
companions of Sokrates, were written 
until after the death of Sokrates) in his 
earlier work, De Aristotelis Librorum 
Ordine et Auctoritate, p. 25. 

2 Diog. L. iii. 35. 

3In regard to the theory (elabo- 
rated by Schleiermacher, recently again 
defended by Volquardsen), that the 
Pheedrus is the earliest among the 
Platonic dialogues, composed about 406 
B.C., it appears to me inconsistent also 
with what we know about Lysias. In 
the Platonic Pheedrus, Lysias is pre- 
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krates in the Platenic Ay ay, erpplaine of the comin poet 
Aristephau . for wdtept atts ' him. Had the Platenie Phe. 
drus been then in circulation, or any other Platenie dial. Mey he 
might with equally good reason have warned the Dikaxty nines 
jedging of hin, a real citizen on trial, from the titular Solerates 
whom even disciples didi not seruple to employ aa spokesman fop 
their owt transcendental doctrine, ancl their OW Conthuverdal 
FabPCUL DA, 
Secondly, in regard te Plate, the reaacana deadiac to the game 
conclision are yeh stronger, Unfortunate dy, we haw 
peut Tittle of the life of Plata before he athusie d the atic of 


vA ray ly F BN, that. is, before the death af Sokrater : bet agp let 
#8, CURE e : 


tor, aud naa of as at TR are derived fren three 
Weiter of  gonrees, 1. Ohir knowlege of the history of Athens 


from 400-300 tue, communicated by CM teh 
Nenephon, &e 2 Phe seventh pith: of Plate hine written 
four or five years before his death Cabot doa moc cL A few 
hints from the Memorabilia of Xemogdion, 

To these evidences about the life of Plate, it lie nt boon 
eustumary to pay much attention, The Datenie cities seve te 
rewird Plate so entirely as a spiritual person (dike a bheoval 
spirit, Visiting earth for aehork tine," fo cite a bs liwal plira 
applied to him by Gothe), that they diedain ba take accom of 
his relations with the material worhl, or with joo iety around 
him. Because his mature life was comeccrabel fo ral cadi, 
they presime that his youth muet have been so likewi. Put this 
iso hasty aisumption, You cannot thas abstract cy naa from 


sentir ith Agpeypadae of the highent pronition mt Athens, anteoticr ta the 
rept: Ablon mel enedncire dn IN A, Futrty: hw belemoal fu a teh pede 
th? ©, aad inden thanestagrhant, the Peteghs, ati t Waa oigtawesd hers with 
whinle: Alialogiiy, New thor ae ane Nias Lele Bestest. Haims bee Dargo 
Ae Petent wath wiest were eed ceeetes Meas githe fe ge eb Sled fa, esepbesyene eu 


Lyvities faptaa ce dt ait Qfaee sagefae Sigg ge Shiekh a fattest A be tes eerie rie te aatael 
lin py afeyry at Hat: bine: fh fear aBbtce fhe te, tiest, eee peed wit wnt Mike ty any Saye k “wii uw 
Henze Hes Che geet et Bede tig  paefion Boasid ane HG Asst tare pines yaa , 
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the social medium by which he is surrounded. The historical 
circumstances of Athens from Plato’s nineteenth year to his 
twenty-sixth (409-403 B.c.) were something totally different from 
what they afterwards became. They were so grave and absorb- 


ing, that had he been ever so much inclined to philosophy, he 
would have been compelled against his will to undertake active 


and heavy duty as a citizen. Within those years (as I have 
observed in a preceding chapter) fell the closing struggles of the 
Peloponnesian war; in which (to repeat words already cited 
from Thucydides) Athens became more a military post than a 
city—every citizen being almost habitually under arms: then 
the long blockade, starvation, and capture of the city, followed by 
the violences of the Thirty, the armed struggle under Thrasy- 
bulus, and the perilous, though fortunately successful and 
equitable, renovation of the democracy. These were not times 
for a young citizen, of good family and robust frame, =e 

to devote himself exclusively to philosophy and com- ganty life~ 
position. I confess myself surprised at the assertion “ed ay 
of Schleiermacher and Steinhart, that Plato composed and to ”’ 
the Charmidés and other dialogues wnder the Some cxtent 
Anarchy... Amidst such disquictude and perils he 

could not have renounced active duty for philosophy, even if ke 
had been disposed to do so. 

But, to make the case stronger, we learn from Plato’s own 
testimony, in his seventh Epistle, that he was not at that time 
disposed to renounce active political life. He tells us himself, 
that as a young man he was exceedingly eager, like others of the 
same age, to meddle and distinguish himself in active politics. 
How natural such eagerness was, to a young citizen of his family 
and condition, may be seen by the analogy of his younger brother 
Glaukon, who was prematurely impatient to come forward : as 


1 Steinhart, Ein]. zum Laches, vol.i.  Possumus «quo animo nec Memmi 


p. 358, where he says that Plato com- clura, propago 
posed the Charmidés, Lachés, and Pro- Talibus in rebus communi desse 
tagoras, allin 404 5.C. under the Thirty. saluti. 


aes sia linn ellos oleaacad Se SE ER Re RS PAE AAT PSE 6 aT NE 


Schleiermacher, Kinleitung zum Char- 
mides, vol. ii. p. 8. 

The lines of Lucretius (i. 41) bear 
emphatically upon this trying season : 


Nam neque nos agere hoc patriai 
tempore iniquo 


2Plato, Epist. vii. p. 824 ©. Néos 
éy wore dy wodAols 8) ravrdv erabov: 
@yOnv, si Odrroy euavrod yavotunv 
Kuptos, drt Ta Kowvda Tis méAews «VOUS 
idvac. Again, 825 EB: dere we, 7d mpa- 
Tov TodANsS meoroV byra dpuys ert 7d 
mparre Ta Kod, BC. 
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well as by that of his cousin Charmides, who had the same incli- 
nation, but was restrained by exaggerated diflidence of character, 
Now we know that the real Sokrates (very different, from the 
Platonic Sokrates in the Gorgias) did not seek to deter young 
men of rank from polities, and to consign them to inactive 
speculation. Sokrates gives? earnest encouragement to Char- 
mides; and he does not discourage Glaukon, but only presses him 
to adjourn his pretensions until the suitable stock of preliminary 
information has been acquired. We may thus sce that, assuming 
the young Plato to be animated with political avpinutions, he 
would certainly not be dissuaded,—-nay, he would prolubly be 
encouraged——by Sokrates. 

Plato farther tells us that when (after the final capitulation of 
Athens) the democracy was put down and the guvermnent. of the 
Thirty established, he embarked in it actively under the auspices 
of his relatives (Kritias, Charmides, &., then in the ascendant), 
with the ardent hopes of youth? that he should witness and 
promote the accomplishment of valuable reforms, Experience 
showed him that he was mistaken. He beeame disgusted with 
the enormities of the Thirty, especially with their treatment of 
Sokrates ; and he then ceased to co-operate with them. Again, 
after the year called the Anarchy, the democracy was restored, 
and Plato’s political aspirations revived along with it. THe again 
put himself forward for active public life, though with less 
ardent hopes? But he became dissatisfied with the march of 
affairs, and his relationship with the deceased Kritias was now 
a formidable obstacle to popularity. At length, four years after 
the restoration of the democracy, came the trial and condemna- 
tion of Sokrates. It was that event which finally shocked and 
disgusted Plato, converting his previous dissatisfaction into an 
utter despair of obtaining any good results from existing govern- 


1 See the two interesting collequies 
of Sokrates, with Glankon and Char- 
mides (Xenoph. Mem. iii. 6, 7). 

_ Charmides was killed along with 
Kritias during the eight months called 
The Anarely, atthe battle fought with 
Thrasybulus and the democrats (Xen. 
Holl. ti. 4, 19), ‘The colloquy of Sokrates 
with Charmides, recorded by Xenophon 
in the Memorabilia, must have taken 


place at some time before the battle of 
Agospotami; perhaps about 407 or 


B.C. 
2 Plato, Kypist. vil. 824 D. Kai dye 
Gauparroy obdev drabov tad vedrnros, 


&o. 

3 Plato, Bpist. vil, 826 A. Tru &é, 
Bpadrirepov judy, eTAce Bd jee fysws yp rept 
TO Tparrev Th KOWA Kar ToALTLKG 
emeOyjata. 
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ments. From thenceforward, he turned away from practice and 


threw himself into speculation.* 


This very natural recital, wherein Plato (at the age of 75) 
describes his own youth between 21 and 28—taken in Plato dia 


conjunction with the other reasons just enumerated— 


not retire 
from politi- 


impresses non me the persuasion, that Plato did not cal life until 


after the 


devote himself to philosophy, nor publish any of his restoration 
dialogues, before the death of Sokrates: though he the demo- 


cracy, nor 


may prebably have composed dramas, and the beau- devote him- 


self to philc- 


tiful epigrams which Diogenes has preserved. He at sophy until 
first frequented the society of Sokrates, as many other tter the 


death of 


aspiring young men frequented it (likewise that of Sokrates. 
Kratylus, and perhaps that of various Sophists?), from love of 


Plato, Epist. vii. 825 C: Sxorotivrs 
84 woe ravra re Kal Trovs avOpdtrous Tovs 
mparrovras Ta ToAUTLKG, &C. 825 H: Kat 
To) wey oKoTELY BY aroTTHVvaL, WH TwoTe 
Gpewvov av yiyvoiro mepi re alta Tatra 
Kai Oy Kat wept Thy macgay ToAtTeiayv, TOV 
5é mpdrrew ad mepundverv alel katpovs, 
TereuT@VTA S& vojoat Tepi machy TraHV 
vov mwodewy OTe Kak@s FUuraca, To- 
AvrevovTae. 
I have already stated in the 84th 
chapter of my History, describing the 


visit of Plato to Dionysius in Sicily, 


that I believe the Epistles of Plato to 
be genuine, and that the seventh 
Epistle especially contains valuable 
information. Some critics undoubtedly 
are of a different opinion, and consider 
them as spurious. But even among 
these critics, several consider that the 
author of the Epistles, though not Plato 
himself, was a contemporary and well 
informed: so that his evidence is trust- 
worthy. See K. F. Hermann, Ge- 
sammelte Abhandlungen, pp. 282-283. 
The question has been again discussed 
recently by roe (Untersuch. tiber 
d. Aechth, u. Zeitf. d. Plat. Schriften, 
pp. 120-123-125-129), who gives his own 
opinion that the letters are not by 

lato, and produces various arguments 
to the point. His arguments are noway 
convincing to me: for the mysticism 
and pedantry of the Epistles appear to 
me in full harmony with the Timzus 
and Leges, and with the Pythagorean 
bias of Plato’s later years, though not 
in harmony with the Protagoras, and 
various other dialogues. Yet Ueberweg 
also declares his full belief that the 
seventh Epistle is the composition of a 
well-informed contemporary, and per- 


fectly worthy of credit as to the facts ; 
and JX. Ff. Hermann declares tle same! 
This is enough for my present purpose. 

The statement, trusted hy all the 
critics, that Plato’s tirst visit to Syra- 
cuse was made when he was about 40 
years of age, depends altogether on the 
assertion of the seventh Epistle. Tow 
numerous are the assertions made by 
Platonic critics respecting Plato, upon 
evidence far slighter than that of these 
Epistles! Boeckh considers the seventh 
Epistle as the genuine work of Plato. 
Valentine Rose also pronounces it to be 
yenuing, though he does not consider 

he other Epistles to be so (De Ari- 
stotelis Librorum Orcline, p. 25, p. 114, 
Berlin, 1854). Tennemann admits the 
Epistles generally to be genuine (Sys- 
tem der Platon. Philos. i. p. 106). 

It is undeniable that these Epistles 
of Plato were recognised as genuine 
and trusted by aJl the critics of anti- 

uity from Aristophanes downwards. 

icero, Plutarch,tAristeides, &c., assert 
facts upon the authority of the Epistles. 
Those who declare the Kpistles to he 
spurious and worthless, ought in con- 
sistency to reject the statements which 
Plutarch makes on the authority of the 
Kpistles: they will find themselves 
compelled to discredit soine of the best 
parts of his life of Dion. Compare 
Aristeides, epi ‘Pyropixys Or. 45, pp. 
90-106, Dindorf. 

“Compare Plat. Protag. 312 A-B, 
315 A, where the distinction is point- 
edly drawn between one who visited 
Protagoras émi_ réyvy, as Sypeoupyds 
éodmevos, and others who came simp] 
émi mauderg, ws roy iiarny Kal Tov éreu- 
Oepoy Tpétrer 
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ethical debate, admiration of dialectic power, and desire to 
acquire a facility of the same kind in his own speech : not with 
any view to take up philosophy as a profession, or to undertake 
the task either of demolishing or constructing in the region of 
speciation. No such resolution was adopted until after he had 
tried political life and had been disappointed :—-nor until such 
disappointment had heen still more bitterly aggravated by the 
condemnation of Sokrates. It was under this feeling that Plato 
first consecrated himself to that work of philosophical meditation 
aud authorship, —of inquisitive travel and converse with philoso- 
phers abroad,—-and ultimately of teaching in the Academy,— 
which filled up the remaining fifty years of his life. The death 
of Sokrates left that venerated name open to he employed as 
spokesman in his dialogues: and there was nothing in the 
political condition of Athens after 399 2.6. analogous to the 
severe and perilous struggle which tasked all the energies of her 
citizens from 409 Bo. down. to the close of the war. 
I believe, on these grounds, that Plato did mot publish any 
_ dialogues during the life of Sokrates. An interval of 
fuleeiaae fifty-one years separates the death of Sokrates from 
ih ed that of Plato. Such an interval is more than suffi- 
during the cient for all the existing dialogues of Plato, without 
oe fier the necessity of going back to a more youthfal period 
che dent of of his age. As to distribution of the dialogues, carlier 
| "or later, among these fifty-one years, we have Little or 
no means of judging. Plato has kept out of sight—with a 
degree of completencss which is really surprising nol merely 
his own personality, but also the marks of special date and the 
determining circumstances in which each dialogue was composed. 
Twice only does he mention his own name, and that simply in 
passing, as if it were the name of a third person! As to the point 


1In the Apologia, c, 28, p. 88, Bo- 
krates alludes to Plato as present in 
court, and as offering to become pua« 
rantee, along with others, for his fine. 
In the Phiedon, Plato is mentioned ag 
boing sick ; to explain why he was not 
resent at the last scene of Sokrates 
Sphucdon, p.60 B) Diog. Le tii. 37. | 

The pathos as wall as the detail of 
the narrative in the Phredon makes one 
imagine that Plato really was present 


atthe scene, Butboing obliged, by the 
uniform deheme of bis compositions, to 
provide another narritor, Jie could not 
suffer it te be supposed that lg was 
himself present. 

I have already remarked that this 
mention of Plato in the third person 
(WaAdrav 80, olwut, qarderec) wis probably 
ene of the repsons which indeed Pa- 
ating to dechire tha Phiedan aut to be 
the work of Pluto. 
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of time to which he himself assigns each dialogue, much discussion 
has been held how far Plato has departed from chronological or 
historical possibility ; how far he has brought persons together 
in Athens who never could have been there together, or has 
made them allude to events posterior to their own decease. A 
speaker in Athenszeus? dwells, with needless acrimony, on the 
anachronisms of Plato, as if they were gross faults. Whether 
they are faults or not, may fairly be doubted: but the fact of 
Such anachronisms cannot be doubted, when we have before us 
the Menexenus and the Symposion. It cannot be supposed, in 
the face of such evidence, that Plato took much pains to keep 
clear of anachronisms: and whether they be rather more or 
rather less numerous, is a question of no great moment. 

I now conclude my enquiry respecting the Platonic Canon. 
The presumption in. favour of that Canon, as laid 
down by Thrasyllus, is stronger (as I showed in the eee 
preceding chapter) than it is in regard to ancient Canon is 
authors generally of the same age: being traceable, wore of 
in the last resort, through the Alexandrine Museum, {rust than 
to authenticating manuscripts in the Platonic school, critical 
and to members of that school who had known and te ick 
cherished Plato himself.2 I have reviewed the doc- i bas been 

‘ ips : ‘ condemned, 
trines of several recent critics who discard this Canon 
as unworthy of trust, and who set up for themselves a type of what 


_ Plato must have been, derived from a certain number of items in 


the Canon—rejecting the remaining items as unconformable to 
their hypothetical type. The different theories which they have 
laid down respecting general and systematic purposes of Plato 
(apart from the purpose of each separate composition), appear 


1 Atheneus, v. Pp. 220, 221. Didy- genuine works of Plato, vindicated, by 
mus also attacked Plato as departing Yxem, in his able dissertation on the 
from historical truth—érududuevos 7S Kleitophon of Plato (pp. 1-3, Berlin, 
TlAdrwve. ws eae to 1846). But Yxem does not set forth 
which the scholiast (ad Leges, i. p. 630) the grounds of this opinion so fully as 
defends him. Groen van Prinsterer, the present state of the question de- 
Prosopogr. Plat. p. 16. The rhetor mands. Moreover, he combines it with 
Aristeides has some remarks of the another opinion, upon which he insists 


same kind, though less acrimonious 
(Orat. xvii. p. 485, Dind.) than the 
speaker in Atheneus. 

“I find this position distinctly as- 
serted, and the authority of, the Thra- 
syllean catalogue, as certifying the 


even at greater length, and from which I 
altogether dissent—that the tetralogices 
of Thrasyllus exhibit the genuine order 
established by Plato himself among the 
Dialogues. 
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to me uncertified and gratuitous. The “internal reasons,” upon 
which they justify rejection of various dialogues, are only another 
phrase for expressing their own different theories respecting Plato 
as a philosopher and as a writer. For my part I decline to dis- 
card any item of the Thrasyllean Canon, upon such evidence as 
they produce: I think it a safer and more philosophical pro- 
ceeding to accept the entire Canon, and to accommodate my 
general theory of Plato (in so far as Tam able to frame one) to 
each and all of its contents. 

Considering that Plato’s period of philosophical composition 
: extended over fifty years, and that the circumstances 
oun. of his life are most imperfectly known to us—it is 
Upon ec surely hazardous to limit the range of his varieties, 
theories on the faith of a critical repugnance, not merely sub- 
eer jective and fallible, but withal entirely of modern 
erowth : to assume, as basis of reasoning, the admiration raised 
by a few of the finest dialogues—and then to argue that no com- 
position inferior to this admired type, or unlike to it in deetrine 
or handling, can possibly be the work of Plato. “The Minos, 
Theagés, Epistole, Epinomis, &c., are unworthy of Plato: 
nothing so inferior im excellence can have been composed by him. 
No dialogue can be admitted as genuine which contradicts ano- 
ther dialogue, or which advocates any low or incorrect or un- 
Platonic doctrine. No dialogue can pass which is adverse to the 
general purpose of Plato as an improver of morality, and a 
teacher of the doctrine of Ideas.” On such grounds as these we 
are called upon to reject various dialogues: and there is nothing 
upon which, generally speaking, so much stress is laid as upon 
inferior excellence. For my part, I cannot recognise any of 
them as sufficient grounds of exception. I have no difficulty in 
believing, not merely that Plato (like Aristophanes) produced 
many successive novelties, “not at all similar one to the other, 
and all clever”*—bui also that among these novelties, there were 


inferior dialogues as well as superior : that in different dialogues 
she worked out different, even contradictory, points of view—and 


among them some which critics declare to be low and objection- 


1 Aristophan. Nubes, 547-8. Ovsev GAAFAaoW dpolas, Kat wdoras 
"AAN del kaivas i8das eioddpwv aopico- Sefids. 
Mat, 
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able: that we have among his works unfinished fragments and 
abandoned sketches, published without order, and perhaps only 
after his death. 

It may appear strange, but it is true, that Schleiermacher, 
the leading champion of Plato’s central purpose and gpinions of 
systematic unity from the beginning, lays down a send 
doctrine to the same effect. He says, “Truly, nothing tending to 
can be more preposterous, than when people demand show this. 
that all the works even of a great master shall be of equal per- 
fection—or that such as are not equal, shall be regarded as not 
composed by him”. Zeller expresses himself in the same manner, 
and with as little reserve.1 These eminent critics here proclaim 


CHap. VII, 


a general rule which neither they nor others follow out. 
I find elsewhere in Schleiermacher, another opinion, not less 
important, in reference to disallowance of dialogues, on purely 


1 Schleiermacher, Einleitung zum 
Menon, vol. iii. p. 387. “‘Und wahrlich, 
nichts ist wohl wunderlicher, als wenn 
man verlangt, dass alle Werke auch 
eines grossen Meisters von gleicher 
Volkommenhcit seyn sollteu—oder die 
es nicht sind, soll er nicht verfertigt 
haben.” 

Compare Zeller, Phil. d. Gricch., 
vol. ii. p. 822, ed. 2nd. 

It ig to be remembered that this 
opinion of Schleiermacher refers only 
to completed works of the same master. 
You are not authorised in rejecting any 
completed work as spurious, on the 
ground that itis not equal in merit to 
some other. Still less, then, are you 
authorised in ee on the like 

ound, an uncompleted work—a pro- 
essed fragment, ora preliminary sketch, 
Of this nature are several of the minor 
items in the Thrasyllean canon. 

M. Boeckh, in ‘his Commentary on 
the dialogue called Minos, has as- 
signed the reasons which induce him to 
throw out that dialogue, together with 
the Hi oe from the genuine 
works of Plato (and farther to consider 
both of them, and the pseudo-Platonic 
dialogues De Justo and De Virtute, as 
works of Siuwyv 6 oxvreds: with this 
latter hypothesis I have here no con- 
cern). He admits fully that the Minos 
is of the Platonic age and irreproach- 
able in style—“‘ veteris esse ot Attici 
scr ptoris, probus sermo, anti(jui mores 
totus denique character, spondont” 
(p. 32). Next, he not only admits that 


it is like Plato, but urges the too great 
likeness to Plato as one of the points of 
his case. He says that it is a bad, 
stupid, and unskilful imitation of dif- 
ferent Platonic dialogues: “ Pergamus: 
ad alteram partem nostra arcumenta- 
tionis, camque ctiam firmiorem, de 
nimid similtitudine Platonicorum ali- 
quot locorum. Nam de hoe quidem 
convenict inter omnes doctos et in- 
doctos, Platonem se ipsum haud posse 
imitari: ni forté quis dubitet de san& 
ejus mente” (p. 23). In the sense 
which Boockh intends, I agree that. 
Plato did not imitate himself: in 
another sense, I think that he did. I 
mean that his consummate composi- 
tions were preceded by shorter, partial,. 
incomplete sketches, which he after- 
wards worked up, improved, and re- 
modelled. I do not understand how 
Plato could have composed such works 
as Republic, Protagoras, Gorgias, Sym- 

osion, Phesdrus, Phiedon, &c., without 

aving before him many of these pre- 
paratory sketches. Thatsome of these 
sketches should have beon preserved 
is what we might naturally expect; 
and I believe Minos and Wipparchus 
to be among them. I do not wonder 
that they are of inferior merit. One 
point on which Boeckh (pp. _7, 8) 
contends that Hipparchus and Minos 
are unlike to Plato is, that the col- 
locutor with Sokrates is anonymous, 
But we find anonymons talkers in 
the Protagoras, Sophistés, Politikus, 
and Leges. 
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internal grounds Take the Gorgias and the Protagoras . both 
these two dialogues are among the most renowned of the 
catalogue. both have escaped all suspicion as to legitimacy, 
even from Ast and Socher, the two boldest of all disfranchising 
critics. In the Protagoras, Sokrates maintains an elaborate 
argument to prove, against the unwilling Protagoras, that the 
Good is identical with the Pleasurable, and the Evil identical 
with the Painful in the Gorgias, Sokrates holds an argument 
equally elaborate, to show that Good is essentially different 
from Pleasurable, Evil from Painful. What the one aftirms, 
the other denies) Moreover, Schiciermacher himself charac- 
terises the thesis vindicated by Sokrates in the Protayoras, as 
“entirely un-Sokratic and un-Platonic” If infernal grounds 
of repudiation are held to be available against the ThrasyVean 
canon, how can such grounds exist in greater fovee than those 
which are here admitted to bear against the Protagoras—'That 
it exhibits Sokrates as contradicting the Sokrates of the Gorgias 
—That it exhibits him farther as advancing aud proving, at 
great length, a thesis “entirely u n-Sokratic and un-Platoni«” ? 
Since the critics all concur in disregarding these internal olyec- 
tions, as insufficient to raise even a suspicion against the Prota- 
goras, I cannot concur with them when they urge the like 
objections as valid and irresistible against other dialozues. 

T may add, as farther illustrating this point, that there are few 
dialogues in the list against which stronger objections on internal 
grounds can be brought, than Leges and Menexenus. Yet both 
of them stand authenticated, beyond all reasonable dispute, as 
genuine works of Plato, not merely by the Canon of Thrasyllus, 
but also by the testimony of Aristotle.’ 


1 Schleiermacher, Hinl. zum ether 
vol. i. p. 282 “Jeno ganz unsokrat- 
ische und unplatonische Ansicht, dass 
das Gute nichts anderes ist als das 
Angenehine.” 

So‘ also, in the Parmenides, we find 
a host of unsolved objections against 
the doctrine of Ideas, upon which in 
other dialogues Plato so emphatically 
insists. Accordingly, Socher, restin 
upon this discrepancy as an -‘ interna 
ground,” declares the Parmenides not 
to be the work of Plato. But the other 
critics refuse to go along with this in- 


ference. J think they are right in so 
refusing. But this only shows how 
little such internal grounds are to be 


trusted, ag evidence to prove spurious. 


ness, 

2 See Ast, Platon’s Leben und Schrif 
ten, p, 344: and still more, Zeller, 
Plat. Studion, pp. 1-181, Tibin en, 
1839. In that treatise, where Zeller 
bas sot forth powerfully the grounds 
for denying the genuineness of the 
Leges, he relied so much upon the 
strength of this negative caine, as to 
discredit the direct teslimony of Art- 
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While adhering therefore to the Canon of Thrasyllus, I do 
not think myself obliged to make out that Platois gnc tme 
either like to himself, or equal to himself, or con- theory of 


Plato must 


sistent with himself, throughout all the dialogues recognise 


included therein, and throughout the period of fifty 


all his varie- 
ties, and 


years during which these dialogues were composed. must be 


based upon 


Plato is to be found in all and each of the dialogues, ay the 


not in an imaginary type abstracted from some to 


works in 
the Canon, 


the exclusion of the rest. The critics reverence so not upon 


some to the 


much this type of their own creation, that they imsist exclusion 


on bringing out a result consistent with it, either by 


of the rest. 


interpretation specially contrived, or by repudiating what will 
not harmonise. Such sacrifice of the inherent diversity, and 
separate individuality, of the dialogues, to the maintenance of a 
supposed unity of type, style, or purpose, appears to me an error. 


stotle eager rey Leges to be genu- 
ine. In his Phil. d. Griech. Zeller 
altered this opinion, and admitted the 
Leges to be genuine. But Striimpell 
adheres to the earlier paras given by 
Zeller, and maintains that the partial 
recantation is noway justified. (Gesch. 
d. Prakt. Phil. d. Griech p. 457.) 

Suckow mentions (Form der Plat. 
Schriften, 1855, p. 185) that Zeller has 
in a subsequent work reverted to his 
former opinion, denying the genuine- 
mess of the Leges. Suckow himself 
denies it also; relying not merely on 
the internal objections oe it, but 
also on a passage of Isokrates (ad 
Philippum, Poo» which he considers 
to sanction his opinion, but which (in 
my jucament) entirely fails to bear 
him o 


ut. 

Suckow attempts to show (p. 55), 
and Ueberweg partly countenances the 
same opinion, that the two passages in 
which Aristotle alludes to the Me- 
mexenus (Rhet. i. 9, 30; iif. 14, 11) do not 
prove that he (Aristotle) considered it 
as a work of Plato, because he mentions 
the name of Sokrates only, and not 
that of Plato. But this is to require 
from a witness such precise specifica- 
tion as we cannot reasonably expect. 
Aristotle, alluding to the Menexenus, 
Says, Swxparns ev rH’ Encradio : just as, 
in alluding to the Gorgias in another 
place (Sophist. Elench. 12, p. 173), he 
Says, Kadd\xAjs é€v r@ Topyia: and 


In fact,! there exists, for us, no personal Plato any more than 


again, In alluding to the Pheedon, 6 év 
@aidwyv. Swxparys (De Gen. et Cor- 
rupt. ii. 9, p. 335): not to mention his 
allusions in the Politica to the Platonic 
Republic, under the name of Sokrates. 
No instance can be produced in which 
Aristotle cites any Sokratic dialogue, 
composed by Antisthenes, Aischines, 
&c., or any other of the Sokratic com- 
panions except Plato. And when we 
read in Aristotle’s Politica (ii. 8, 8) 
the striking compliment paid—Td pép 
otyv weputroy Exovat mayres ot TOU Sw- 
Kpérovs Adyot, Kat Td Kouidy, Kal 7d 
KawvoTomoyv, Kal Td Cnryrixdyv: Karas Sé 
TAVTA LOWS gk alae cannot surely 
imagine that he intends td designate 
any other dialogues than those com- 
posed by Plato. 

1 The only manifestation of the per- 
sonal Plato is in the Epistole. Ihave 
already said that I accept these as 

enuine, though most critics do not. 

consider them valuable illustrations 
of his character, as far as they go. 
They are all written after he was more 
than sixty years of age. And most 
of them relate to his relations with 
Dionysius the younger, with Dion, 
and with Sicilian affairs generally. 
This was a peculiar and outlying 
phase of Plato’s life, during which 
(through the instigation of Dion, and 
at the sacrifice of his own peace of 
mind) he became involved in the world 
of political action: he had to deal with 
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there is a personal Shakespeare. Plato (except in the Epistolw) 
never appears before us, nor gives us any opinion as his own : he 
is the unseen prompter of different characters who converse aloud 
in a number of distinct dramas—each drama a separate work, 
manifesting its own point of view, affirmative or negative, con- 
sistent or inconsistent with the others, as the case may be. In so 
far as I venture to present a general view of one who keeps con- 
stantly in the dark—who delights to dive, and hide amsclf, not 
less difficult to catch than the supposed Sophist in his own dia- 
logue called Sophistés—I shall consider it as subordinate to the 
dialogues, each and all: and above all, it must be such as to 
include and ackuowledge not merely diversities, but also incon- 


sistencies and contracdictions.? 


real persons, eaaeisteae and interests 
with the feeble character, literary vel. 
leities, and jealous apprehensions of 
Dionysius: -the refoming vehemence 
and unpopular harshness of Diow - the 
courtiers, the soldiers, and the people 
of Syracuse, allmoved by different pas- 
sions of which le had had no practical 
experience. Jt could not be expected 
that, amidst such turbulent elements, 
Plato as an adviser could effect much: 
yot Ido not think that he turned his 
chances, doubtful as they were, to the 
best account. 1 have endeavoured to 
show this in the tenth volume of m 
Vlistory of Greeee, c. 84. But at all 
events, these operations lay apart from 
Plato's tave  world--the speculation, 
dialectic, and lectures of the Academy 
at Athens. Theo Epistole, however, 
present some instructive points, bear- 
Ing upon Plato’s opinions about writhag 
ay a medium of pliulosyophical comniu- 
nication and justrnetion to Teamers, 
which I shall notice in the suitable 
place. 

LI transcribe from the instructive 
work of M. surest Renan, Averrods et 
P Averroisme, &@ passage in which ho de- 
precates the proceeding of critics who 
prestune uniform consistency through. 
out the works of Aristotle, and make out 
their theory partly by forcible exegesis, 
partly by setting aside as spurious all 
those compositions which oppose them. 
The remark epplies more torcibly to 
the didlogues ot Plato, who is much 
less systematic than Aristotle :~- 

“On a combattu Pinterprétation 7 
Ibn-Roschd (Averrots), et soutenu que 
Vintellect actif n’est pour Aristote qu’ 


une faculde deTame, Liintelect passif 
West wors que la freulte de recevoir les 
ale ala Tintelleet achif atest que 
Tnduction sexerean tour le: derrerageara 
et en tirtit Jes idees gene rales. Aimed 
Ton fait concorder Ta thearie exponee 
dans Te troisieme livre div Praite de 
lAme, avee eelle des Seeonds Analy. 
tiques, Ol Avistote semble re duire lo 
role de da raison & Pinduetien powe- 
radisint les fats deJdasensation., Certo, 
jo ne me dissimule pas qu’ Aristote pr 
rait souvent envirager Je vous coms 
personnel & homme. Sau nffention 
coustante ad repeter que Lintelleet ecb 
identique & PinteHieihle, que Pinteleet. 
passe a Vacte quand Tl devient lobjot 
qu'il pense, est difficile & concilier ayee 
Vhypothése dun intellect sepa ade 
Yhomme. Mais i ast dangeroux de 
faire ainsi coincider de forea low dif. 
férentsapereus des aneiens. Les anedens 
plilosophaient souvent sane se Timiter 
(uns un osysteme, tnitant Te meme 
sujet selon les points de vue qui sof. 
fraient & eux, ou qui leur étalent offerts 
par Jes éeoles antericures, sans sin. 
quieter des dissonances qui pouviaient 
axister entre ces divers trongons de 
theorie. Thest pucril de chercher a les 
Inettre (record avee eux andcmes, quand 
QU memeEs Fen sent pen sateles, 
Autaunt vandrait, comme certains eri 
tiques: Allemiands, declarer interpoles 
tous Les passages que fon ne peut cane 
cilier avec les autres. Ainsi, ft thearie 
des Seconds Anuwlytiques et eciles da 
troisieme livre de TAie, sama xe Cone 
tredire expressCiment, representent deux 
aporgus pee te rf isbinets et Port 
gine diflérente, sur lo fuit de Dintelli- 
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gence.” (Averroés et l’Averroisme, p. 
96-98, Paris, 1852.) 
There is also in Striimpell (Gesch. 


. der Prakt. Phil. der Griech. vor 


Aristot. p. 200) a tee assage to the 
same purpose as the above from M. 
Renan: disapproving this presumption 
—that the doctrines of every ancient 
philosopher must of course be sys- 
tematic and coherent with each other 
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—as “a phantom of modern times”: 
and pointing out that both Plato and 
Aristotle founded their philosophy, not 
upon any one governing apx alone, 
from which exclusively consequences 
are deduced, but upon several distinct, 
co-ordinate, independent, points of 
view: each of which is by turns fol- 
lowed out, not always consistently with 
the others. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
PLATONIC COMPOSITIONS GENERALLY. 


On looking through the collection of works enumerated in the 
Viuriety and Thrasyllean Canon, the first AMpression made upon, 
abundance ws respecting the author is, that which is ¢x pressed in, 
Hag the epithets applied to him by Cicero“ varius et 
writings. omiultiplex et copiosas”™ Such epithets bring before 
us the variety in Plato’s points of view aud methods of handling 
the multiplicity of the topies discussed-—the abundance of the 
premisses and illustrations suggested :) comparison being taken 
with other literary productions of the same age. It is scarcely 
possible to find any one predicate truly applicable to all of Plato’s 
works. Every predicate is probably true in regard to some :— 
none in regard to all. | 

Several critics of antiquity considered Plato as essentially a 
Plato both seeptic-—-that is, a Searcher or Enquirer, not reaching 
Hl any assured or proved resid. They denied to him 
mint ical. the character of a dogmatic: they maintained that 
he neither established nor enforced any affirmative doctrines.? 
This latter statement is carried too far. Plato is sceptical in 
some dialogues, dogmatical in others. And the catalogue of 
Thrasyllus shows that the sceptical dialogues (Dinlownes of Search 
or Investigation) are more numerous than the dogmatical (Dia- 
logrues of Exposition)—-as they are also, speaking generally, more 
animated and interesting. 


TThe rhetor Aristeides, comparing gination. Plato (as he truly aays Orat. 
Plato with ddschines (ir, Aischines xiv, ‘Yatp rav Terrdpey, p. 206, Din- 
Socratious, disciple of Sokrates also), dorf) rie dulceme ypyras maptoverta, &. 
remarks that Atsehines was more likel 2Piogen., Laerb. fii 6°, Prolegiom. 
to report what Sokrates rely said, Platon. Philosoph. 6. 10, vol. vi. 206, of 
from being inferior in productive fia. K. F. Uermuuin’s edition of Plato. 
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Again, Aristotle declared the writing of Plato to be some- 
thing between poetry and prose, and even the philoso- Poetical 
phical doctrine of Plato respecting Ideas, to derive all . vei predo- 


“ ra : minant in 
its apparent plausibility from poetic metaphors, The some com- 


affirmation is true, up to a certain point. Many of pees ria 
the dialogues display an exuberant vein of poetry, 

which was declared—not by Aristotle alone, but by many other 
critics contemporary with Plato—to be often misplaced and 
excessive—and which appeared the more striking because the 
dialogues composed by the other Sokratic companions were all 
of them plain and unadorned.1 The various mythes, in the 
Pheedrus and elsewhere, are announced expressly as soaring 
above the conditions of truth and logical appreciation. Moreover, 
we find occasionally an amount of dramatic vivacity, and of 
artistic antithesis between the speakers introduced, which might 
have enabled Plato, had he composed for the drama as 4 profes- 
sion, to contend with success for the prizes at the Dionysiac 
festivals Buthere again, though this is true of several dialogues, 
it is not true of others. In the Parmenidés, Timeeus, and the 
Leges, such elements will be looked for in vain. In the Timaus, 
they are exchanged for a professed cosmical system, including 
much mystic and oracular affirmation, without proof to support 
it, and without opponents to test it: in the Leges, for ethical 


1See Dionys. Hal. Epist. ad_ Cn. 
Pomp. 756, De Adm. Vi Dic. Dem. 
956, where he recognises the contrast 
between Plato and 7d Swxparixdy &.- 
Sacxadeloy wav. His expression is re- 
markable: Tatra yad ot re Kar’ avrdv 
yevomevor TavTes emiTinaoiw Oy Ta ove- 
para ovdey Set we Adyerv. Epistol. ad 
Cn. Pomp. p. 761; also 757. See also 
Be. an 37; Aristotel. Metaph. A. 

1, a. 22, 

Cicero and Quintilian say the same 
about Plato’s style: “Multum supra 

rosam orationem, et quam pedestrem 
Breci vocant, surgit: ut mihi non 
hominis ingenio, sed quodam Delphico 
videatur oraculo instinctus”. Quintil. 
x. 1, 81. Cicero, Orator. c. 20. Lucian, 
Piscator, ¢. 22. 

Sextus Empiricus designates the 
same tendency under the words ryHv 
TlAdtwvos d&vetSwdAoroinow.  Pyrrhon. 
Hypotyp. ili. 189. 

he Greek rhetors of the Augustan 
age—Dionysius of Halikarnassus and 


Kekilius of Kalakté—not only blamed. 
the style of Plato for excessive, over- 
strained, and misplaced metaphor, but 
Kekilius goes so far as to declare a de- 
cided preference for Lysias over Plato. 
(Dionys. Hal. De Vi Demosth. pp. 1025- 
1037, De Comp. Verb. p. 196 R; Lon- 
ginus, De Sublimitat. c. 32.) The num- 
ber of critics who censured the manner 
and doctrine of Plato (critics both con- 
teinporary with him and subsequent) 
was considerable (Dionys. H. Ep. ad 
Pomp. P: 757). Dionysius and the 
critics of his age had before their eyes 
the contrast of the Asiatic style of rhe- 
toric, prevalent in their time, with the 
Attic style represented by Demosthenes 
and Lysias. They wished to uphold 
the force and simplicity of the Attic, 
against the tumid, wordy, pretensive 
Asiatic: and they considered the Phex- 
drus, with other compositions of Plato, 
as falling under the same censure with 
the Asiatic. See Theoph. Burckhardt, 
Cecili Rhet. Frag., Berlin, 1863, p. 15. 
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sermons, and religious fulminations, proclaimed by a dictatorial 
authority. 

One feature there is, which is declared by Schleiermacher and 

others to be essential to all the works of Plato-—the 
Fotuere- form of dialogue. Here Schleiermacher’s assertion, 
eae literally taken, is incontestable. Plato always puts 
that Plato his thoughts into the mouth of some spokesman: he 
speaks in never speaks in his own name. All the works of 
oe Plato which we possess (excepting the Epistles, and 

the Apology, which last I consider to be a report of 
what Sokrates himself said) are dialogues. But under this same 
name, many different realities are found to be contained. In the 
Timeus and Kritias the dialogue is simply introductory to a 
continnous exposition—in the Menexenus, to a rhetorical dis- 
course : while in the Leges, and even in Sophiatés, Politikus, and 
others, it includes no antithesis nor interchange between two 
independent minds, but is simply a didactic lecture, put into 
interrogatory form, and broken into fragments small enough 
for the listener to swallow at once: he by his answer acknow- 
ledging the receipt. If therefore the affirmation of Schleier- 
macher is intended to apply to all the Platonic compositions, 
we must confine it to the form, without including the spirit, of 
dialogue. 

It is in truth searcely possible to resolve all the diverse mani- 
Noonecom. (Stations of the Platonic mind into one higher unity ; 
mon charne- or to predicate, about Plato as an intellectual person, 
vilinedt =©anything which shall be applicable at once to the 
ati Protagoras, Gorgias, Parmenidés, Phedrus, Sympo- 

~ sion, Philébus, Phedon, Republic, Timaus, and 
Leges. Plato was sceptic, dogmatist, religious mystic and inqui- 
sitor, mathematician, philosopher, poet (erotic as well as satirical), 
rhetor, artist—all in one :+ or at least, all in succession, throwgsh- 


1Dikearchus affirmed that Plato and Sokrates: peceiwy Wudaydpov Kal 
was vcompound of Sukrates with Py- Xwxpdrove. o three pananeenitdl he 
thagoras. Plutarch calls him also a more disparate than Lykurgus, Pytha- 
compound of Sokrates with Lykurgus. goras,and Sokrates, But there are hee 
(Plutarch, Symposiac. viii. 2, p. 718 B.) sides various other attributes of Plato, 

Nemesius the Platonist (Eusebius, which are not included under either of 
Prep. Kvang. xiv. 5-7-8) repeats the the heads of this tripartite character, 
saying of Dikearchus, and describes The Stoic philosopher Sphierus 
Plato as midway between Pythagoras composed a work in three books~ ILepi 


fea 
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out the fifty years of his philosophical life. At one time his 
exuberant dialectical impulse claims satisfaction, manifesting 
itself in a string of ingenious doubts and unsolved contradictions: 
at another time, he is full of theological antipathy against those 
who libel Helios and Seléné, or who deny the universal provi- 
cence of the Gods: here, we have unqualified confessions of 
ignorance, and protestations against the false persuasion of know- 
ledge, as alike widespread and deplorable—there, we find a 
description of the process of building up the Kosmos from the 
beginning, as if the author had been privy to the inmost purposes 
of the Demiureus. In one dialogue the erotic fever is in the 
ascendant, distributed between beautiful youths and philosophical 
concepts, and confounded with a religious inspiration and furor 
which supersedes and transcends human sobriety (Phadrus): in 
another, all vehement impulses of the soul are stigmatised and 
repudiated, no honourable scope being left for anything but the 
‘calm and passionless Nous (Philébus, Pheedon). Satire is ex- 
changed for dithyramb, and mythe,—and one ethical point of 
view for another (Protagoras, Gorgias). The all-suflicient 
ramatising power of the master gives full effect to each of these 
multifarious tendencies. On the whole—to use a comparison of 
Plato himself!—the Platonic sum total somewhat resembles those 
fanciful combinations of animals imagined in the Hellenic 
mythology—an aggregate of distinct and disparate individualities, 
‘which look like one because they are packed in the same external 
wrapper. 

Furthermore, if we intend to affirm anything about Plato 
as a whole, there is another fact which ought to be taken 
into account. We know him only from his dialogues, and 


Aveovpyov Kat Xwxpérovs—(Diog. La. 2Trendelenburg not only adopts 





vii. 178). He probably compared 
therein the Platonic Republic with the 
Spartan constitution and discipline. 

1 Plato, Republ. ix. 688 C. Olae pu- 
Ooroyodvra. madAatat yevéodar pices, 
H Te Ximacpas nal y BvaAdAns cai Kep- 
Bépov, Kai drAdAat rivés ovxval Adyovrat 
Evymredbucvias iSdar modAal ets dv -yevda- 
Oar... . WepitrAagoy 8 abrois éfwbev 
évdg eixdva, THY TOD avOpdmrov, Gore TO 
by Suvaydvp ra dvds dpdv, adda + 
fw pdvoy eAdvTpov Oparvrt, éy gov dais 
verOa—davOpwirorv. 


Schleiermacher’s theory of a precon- 
ceived and systematic purpose conncet- 
ing together al] Plato's dialogues, but 
even extends this purpose to Plato's 
oral lectures: “Td pro certo habendum 
est. sicut prioribus dialogis quasi pra. 
parat (Plato) posteriores, posterioribus 
evolvit priores—ita et in scholis con- 
tinuasse dialogos; que reliquerit, ab- 
solvisse; atque omnibus ad summa 
principia perductis, intima quasi se- 
ming aperuisse”. (Trendelonburg, De 
Ideis et Numeris Platonis, p. 6.) 
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from a few scraps of information. But Plato was not merely 


The real 


a composer of dialogues. He was lecturer, and 


Plato was chief of a school, besides. The presidency of that 


not merely 


a writerco? Ssclool, commencing 


about 886 Bc, and continued 


dialogues. by him with great celebrity for the last half (nearly 


but also lec- ‘ 
turerand forty years) of his 


life, was his most important 


president = function. Among his contemporaries he must have 


of a school. 


In this last exercised greater influence through his school than 


important 


function he through his writings? Yet in this character of 
inscarcely = sehool-teacher and lecturer, he is almost unknown. to: 


atall known 


tous. Notes ws: for the few incidental allusions which have de- 


of his Jec- 


tures taken scended to us, through the Aristotelian comumentators, 


by Aristotle. 


only raise curiosity without satisfying it. The little 


information which we possess respecting Plate’s lectures, relates 
altovvther to those which he delivered upon the Ipsum Bonum 
or Summum Bonum at some time after Aristotle became his 


This opinion is surely not borne 
out—it scems even contradicted.-hy 
all the information which we ie a 
(very scanty indeed) about the Platonic 
lectures. Plato delivered therein his 
Pythagorean doctrines, merging his 
Ideas in the Pythagorean numerical 
symbols: and Aristotle, far from con- 
sidering this as a systematic and in- 
tended evolution of doctrine at first 
imperfectly unfolded, treats it as an 
additional perversion and confusion, 
introduced into a doctrine originally 
erroneous. In regard to the transition 
of Plato from the doctrine of Ideas to 
that of Tdeal Numbers, see Aristotel, 
Metaphys. M. 1078, b. 9, 1080, a 12 
(with the commentiury of Bonita, pp. 
530-641), A. O87, b. 20. 

M. Boeckh, too, accounts for the 
ohscure and enigmatical speaking of 
Plato in various dialogues, by sup. 
posing that he cleared up all the diffi- 
culties in his oral lectures. “ Platon 
deutet nur an-~spricht meinethalbon 
rithsolhaft Gnu den Cesetzen); aber 
gerule #0 rithselhaft spricht er von 
diesen Nachen im Timineus: er pflegt 
mathomatische Theoreme nur angidou- 
ten, nicht zu entwickeln: ich glaube, 
woil er sie in den Vortriigen ausfiihrte,” 
&c. (Untersuchungen tiber das Kos- 
mische System des Platon, p. 60.) 

This may be true about the mathe- 
maticul theorems ; but I confess that I 
see no proof of it. Though Plato ad- 

: i 


‘ 


mits that his doctrine In the Times is 
anions Adyos, Yet he expressly intimates 
that the hearera are instracted persomns, 
able to follow hin (Pimiaeus, ps bo C.). 
1M. Renan, in his work, ‘Averroes 
ot l'Averroisme,’ Pp. Bargeg, TOUTS 
that several of the { talian professors of 
philosophy, at Padua and other unj- 
vorsities, exercised far greater inflrence 
through their lectures than through 
their published works. He says (p. dah. 
6) respecting Cremonini (Profossor at 
ud, Lo 1e0): DL a été jusqiwici 
apprecié dine maniere fort ineomplote 
par les historiens dela philosophies. 
Qn ne I'a jugé que par sex dervite fim. 
primés, quine sont que den dissertations 
dee peu dimportianes, eb ne peuvent en 
eie mtiere faire comprendpre: hit re- 
nome Colowsile a Taquae de db parvinet, 
Gremonini mesh (tin professedurs soy 
coura sont sa veritable plilosophie, 
Aussi, tundis qie ses éerits iiprimes se 
vendaient fortanal, led redactions de ses 
legons se répandaient dius toute Ditalie 
ob méme au dela deg monty. Ou sib 
que les ¢leves preferent souvent aux 
textes imprimes, les cahiers qu'lla ont 
ainsi recueillis de la bouche de leurs 
rofesseurs, .. Kin general, eest dans 
es cahlers, beaucoup plus que dans les 
sources imprimeées, qu'il faut ébadier 
Vécole de Pilon Pour Cranonini, 
cetty tiche est facile; curled copies de 
Bes cours sont fauoubrables ere hu 
nord de )’Ltalie.” 
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pupil—that is, during the last eighteen years of Plato’s life. 
Aristotle and other hearers took notes of these lectures: Aristotle 
even composed an express work now lost (De Bono or De Philo- 
sophia), reporting with comments of his own these oral doctrines 
of Plato, together with the analogous doctrines of the Pytha- 
goreans. We learn that Plato gave continuous lectures, dealing 
with the highest and most transcendental concepts (with the 
constituent elements or factors of the Platonic Ideas or Ideal 
Numbers: the first of these factors being The One—the second, 
The Indeterminate Dyad, or The Great and Little, the essentially 
indefinite), and that they were mystic and enigmatical, difficult 
tu understand.? | 

One remarkable observation, made upon them by Aristotle, 
has been transmitted to us. There were lectures announced 
to be, On the Supreme Good. Most of those who came to 
hear, expected that Plato would enumerate and com- pipio’s Jec- 








pare the various matters usually considered good— tures on De 


2.¢. health, strength, beauty, genius, wealth, power, 


1 Aristotle (Physic. iv. p. 209, b. 34) 
alludes to ra Acyoueva Aypada Sdypara 
of Plato, and their discordance on one 
point with the Timeus. 

Simplikius ad Aristot. Physic. f. 104 
b. p. 362, a. 11, Brandis. “Apyas yap Kai 
TOY atcOyTrav To é&v Kat Thy dadptorév 

ag. dudda Adyew rov WAdrwva. Tnhv dé 
adpioroy dudda Kai év rots voyrots Tubes 
Gmreipov eivar édeyev, kat Td wéeya 58 Kat 
To juKpdy apxas Tibeis aretpa elvar 
EAeyev év tois wept Tayadov Adyots, ots 
o’AptororéAns xat “Hpaxdreidys kat ‘Eo- 
TLatos Kat GAAot Tou IlAdrwvos ératpor 
TWapayevémevolk aveypadwavTo 
TO PHnOévTa, aiveypaTwsas wos 
EPHPHROn* TLopdupros dé SiapOpovy ara 
errayyeAdAduevas Ta6€ Tept aUTOY yéypadev 
év tw BiAyBo. Compare another pas- 
sage of the same Scholia, p. 334, b. 28, 
p. 3871, b. 26. Tas aypadous cuvovctas 
to¥ IlAdrwavos avrds 0 “Aptororédts 
ameypayato. 372, a Td meOexrixov ev 
pap tais mept Tayabod ouvovcias péya 
kal pixpov éxdrct, éy $é Th Trpaiw vAnv, 
Hv Kal xopav Kai Térov wrvouage. Comp. 
871, a. 5, and the two extracts from 
Simplikius, cited by Zeller, De Hermo- 
doro, pp. 20,21. By eyerte Séypara, or 
&ypaho. cvvotcia, Weare to understand 
opinions or colloquies not written down 
(or not communicated to others as 
writings) by Plato himsely: thus dis- 


Bono ob- 
scure and 


tinguished from his written dialogues. 
Aristotle, in the treatise, De Anima, i. 
2, p. 404, b. 18, refers to év rots wept 
@irAogodias : which Simplikius thus ex- 
plains wepi girocodias viv Aéyer ra rept 
TOD Ayabod avrg éx THs WAdTa@vos avaye- 
ypappéva cuvoucias, ev ots taropet Tas 
Te Ivéayopetous cat TAatrwrixds rept trav 
évrwy Sofas. Philoponus reports the 
same thing : see Trendelenburg’s Comm. 
on De Anima, p. 226. Compare Alexand. 
ad Aristot. Met. A. 992, p. 581, a. 2, 
Schol. Brandis. 

2 Aristoxenus, Harmon. ii. p. 30. 
Kafarep “ApiororeAys aeti Sinyetro Tovs 
TAcioTous TaYv akovodvTwY mapa TAd- 
TwvoSs THY Tept TOD ayabod axpdaciy 
madety* mpometvat yap éxacrov vrovap- 
Bavovra Ajwerbal te TeV vourconevar 
avOpwrivwy ayabav:—sre 58 haveinoav 
ot Adyou wept MabynudTor Kal apiOpoyv Kat 
Yyewmerpias Kai aorpodoyias, Kal Td 
mépas Ore ayabdy tori ey, mwayTedas 
oipar wapddofov éedhaivero avrots. 

Compare Themistius, Orat. xxi. p. 
245 D. Proklus also alludes to this 
story, and to the fact that most of the 
ToAUS Kai wavTotos oxAos, who were 
attracted to Plato’s axpdaots mepi Ta- 
ya8ou, were disappointed or unable to 
understand him, and went away. 
(Proklus ad Platon. Parmen. p. 92, 
Cousin. 528, Stallb.) 
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ert as ; &e. But these hearers were altogether astonished 
fect which at what they really heard: for Plato omitting the 


mney ro topics expected, descanted only upon arithmetic, geo- 
theauditors, metry, and astronomy ; and told them that The Good 


was identical with The One (as contrasted with the Infinite or 
Indeterminate which was Evil). 

We see farther from this remark :—First, that Plato's 
They wore lectures were often above what his auditors could 
delivered =~ appreciate—a fact which we Jvarn from other allu- 
langous sions also: Next, that they were not confined to a 
nay ootie select body of advanced pupils, who had been 
sala worked up by special training into a state fit: for 
Avistotle = comprehending them.’ Tad such heen the ease, the 
statesabout surprise which Aristotle mentions could never have 
Ideas. been felt. And we see farther, that the transeen- 
dental doctrine delivered in the Tectures De Bono (though we 
find partial analogies to it in Philébus, Epinomis, and parts of 
Republic) coincides more with what Aristotle states and com. 
ments upon as Platonic doctrine, than with any reasonings which 
we find in the Platonic dialogues, It represents the latest phase 
of Platonism : when the Ideas originally conceived by him as 
Entities in themselves, had become merged or identified in his 
mind with the Pythagorean numbers or symbols, 


pee Plato’s Iectures, see son, against Nehleiermacher's opinion, 
Brandis (Gesch. der Criech.-Rom. Phil, (Ueber Plato's cehrittsteNeriaehe Mo- 
vol. ii. p. 180 seq., 806-310) 3 also Tren tive, pr SHU.) 
dalenburg, Platonis Deldois et Numeris — The confident declaration just pro- 
Doctrina, pp. 3, 4, Hey. duced from Sclioiermacher iastrates 
Brandis, though he admits that the wunsuund basis on whieh he and 
é Plato's lectures were continnons dis- various other Platonie crities proceed, 
| courses, thinks that they were inter- ‘They find, in some dinlopie: af Plate, 
can a with discussion tunid debate: a strong opinion proclaimed, (iat con 
which may have been the case, though tinuous diseourme ia useless for the 
there is no proof of it, But Schleior- purpose of instruction, This was a 
macher goes further, and says (Kin- pane of view which, at Che time when 
leitung P: 18), “Any ong who ¢an he composed these disdogues he cone 
think that Plato in these oral Vortrigen sidered to be of iniportance, and desired 
employed the Nophistical method of to enforce. But we are not warrantad 
long speeches, Shows such anignoranee in coneluding that he must alwave 
as to forfeit all right of speaking about have held the same convietion throu: 
Plato”. Now the passige from Aristo- out his long plilosophient life, and in 
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xonus, given in the preceding note, is rejecting as Waephatanie all statements 


our only testimony; and it distinctly 
indicates & continuous lecture to an 
unprepared auditory, just as Prota- 
goras or Prodikus might bave given. 
K. F. UWermann protests, with good rea- 


and all compositions which imply an 
opposite bolief We eamiot with reaon 
bind down Plato toa persistence in 
one and the same type of composi- 
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This statement of Aristotle, alike interesting and unquestion- 
able, attests the mysticism and obscurity which per- ppejectures 
vaded Plato’s doctrine in his later years. But whether De Bono 


may per- 


this lecture on The Good is to be taken as a fair speci- haps have 


been more 


men of Plato’s lecturing generally, and from the time jh scen. 
when he first began to lecture, we may perhaps doubt:! dental than 


Plato’s 


since we know that as a lecturer and converser he other lec- 


acquired extraordinary ascendency over ardent youth. 


tures. 


We see this by the remarkable instance of Dion.? 

The only occasions on which we have experience of Plato as 
speaking in his own person, and addressing himself to plato’s 
definite individuals, are presented by his few Epistles; Hpistles.— 
all of them (as I have before remarked) written after only he 


speaks in 


he was considerably above sixty years of age, and his own 
nearly all addressed to Sicilians or Italians—Diony- Person. 
sius IT., Dion, the friends of Dion after the death of the latter, 
and Archytas.? In so far as these letters bear upon Plato’s 


1 Themistius says (Orat. xxi. p. 245 
D) that Plato sometimes lectured in 
the Peirzeus, and that a crowd then 
collected to hear him, not merely from 
the city, but also from the country 
around : if he lectured De Bono, how- 
ever, the ordinary hearers became tired 
and dispersed, leaving only rots ovrj- 
Gets OptAnras. 

It appears that Plato in his lectures 
delivered theories on the principles of 
geometry. He denied the reality of 
ene points— or atleast admitted 

hem only as hypotheses for geometrical 
reasoning. He maintained that what 
others ed a point ought to be called 
“an indivisible Line”. Kenokrates main- 
tained the same doctrine after him. 
Aristotle controverts it (see ipo pa 
A., 992, b. 20). Aristotle’s words in 
citing Plato’s opinion (rovrw pév ody 
TO yéver Kal Sueudyero WAdrwv ws oye 
yewueTpiK@ Séypart, aAd’ exdAcr apynv 
ypammns*s rovro d€ modAdnis erider ras 
arduous ypaupas) must be referred to 
Plato’s oral lectures ; no such opinion 
occurs in the dialogues. This is the 
opinion both of Bonitz and Schwegler 
in their comments on the passage : also 
of Trendelenburg, De Ideis et Numeris 
Platonis, p. 66. That geometry and 
arithmetic were matters of study and 
reflection both to Plato himself and to 
many of his pupils in the Academy, 
appears certain; and perhaps Plato 


may have had an interior circle of 

upils, to which he applied the well- 
known exclusion—pydeis ayewpérpytos 
eioitw. But we cannot make out 
clearly what was Plato’s own profi- 
ciency, or what improvements he may 
have introduced, in geometry, nor what 
there is to justify the comparison made 
by Montucla between Plato and Des- 
cartes. In the narrative respecting the 
Delian problem—the duplication of 
the cube—Archytas, Menzchmus, and 
Eudoxus, appear as the inventors of 
solutions, Plato as the superior who 
prescribes and criticises (see the letter 
and epigram of Eratosthenes: Bern- 
hardy, Eratosthenica, pp. 176-184). The 
three are said to have been blamed 
by Plato for substituting instrumental 
measurement in place of geometrical 
proof (Plutarch, Problem. Sympos. viii. 
Zs pp. 718, 719; Plutarch, Vit. Mar. 
celli, c. 14). The geometrical construc- 
tion of the Kécnos, which Plato gives 
us in the Timzeus, seems borrowed from 
the Pythagoreans, though applied pro- 
bably in a way peculiar to himself (see 
Finger, De Primordiis Geometriz ap. 
Grecos, p. 38, Heidelb. 1831). 

2 See Epist. vii. pp. 327, 328. 

3 Of the thirteen Platonic Epistles, 
Ep. 2, 3, 13, are addressed to the second. 
or younger Dionysius; Ep. 4 to Dion ; 
Ep. 7, 8, to the friends and relatives of 
Dion after Dion’s death. The 13th 
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manner of lecturing or teaching, they go to attest, 
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first, his 


opinion that direct written exposition was useless for conveying 


real instruction to the reader—next, his reluctance to 


publish 


any such exposition under his own name, and carrying with 
it his responsibility. When asked for exposition, he writes 
intentionally with mystery, so that ordinary persons cannot 


understand. 


Knowing as we do that he had largely imbued himself with 


{ntentional the tenets of the 


obscurity of 
his Epistles 
in reference 
to philoso- 
phical doc- 
trine. 


Pythagoreans (who designedly 


adopted a symbolical manner of speaking—published 
no writings—for Philolaus is cited as an exception 
to their rule—and did not care to be understood, 
except by their own adepts after a long apprentice- 


ship) we cannot be surprised to find Plato holding a language 


very similar. 


Epistle appears to be the earliest of all, 
being seemingly written after the first 
voyage of Plato to visit Dionysius IT. 
at Syracuse, in 367-366 B.c., and before 
his second visit to the same place and 
person, about 363-362 B.c. Epistles 2 
and 3 were written after his return from 
that second visit, in 360 B.C., and prior 
to’ the expedition of Dion against Dio- 
nysius in 357 B.c. Epistle 4 was 
written to Dion shortly after Dion’s 
Victorious career at Syracuse, about 
355 B.C. Epistles 7 and 8 were written 
not long after the murder of Dion in 
354 B.C. The first in order, among the 
Platonic ag gta is not written by 
Plato, but by Dion, addressed to Dio- 
nysius, shortly after the latter had sent 
Dion away from Syracuse. The fifth 
is addressed by Plato to the Macedo- 
nian prince Perdikkas. The sixth, to 
Hermeias of Atarneus, Erastus, and 
Koriskus. The ninth and twelfth, to 
Archytas of Tarentum. The tenth, to 


Aristodérus. The eleventh, to Lao-: 


damas. I confess that I see nothing 
in these letters which compels me to 
depart from the judgment of the an- 
cient critics, who unanimously acknow- 
ledged them as genuine. I do not 
think myself competent to determine 
a priort what the style of Plato’s letters 
must have been; what topics he must 
have touched upon, and what topics he 
could not have touched upon. I have 
no difficulty in believing that Plato, 
writing a letter on philosophy, may 
have expressed hi with as much 


He declares that the highest principles of his 


mysticism and obscurity as we now read 
in Epist. 2 and 7. Nor does it sur- 
prise me to find Plato Gn Hpist. 13) 
alluding to details which critics, who 
look upon him altogether as a spiritual 

erson, disallow as mean and unworthy. 

is recommendation of the geometer 
Helikon of Kyzikus, to Dionysius an 
Archytas, is to me interesting: to 
make known the theorems of Kudoxus, 
through the medium of Helikon, to 
Archytas, was no small service to geo- 
metry in those days. Lhavean interest 
in learning how Plato employed the 
money given to him by Dionysius and 
other friends: thathe sent to Dionysius 
a statue of Apollo by a good Athenian 
sculptor named Leochares (this sculp- 
tor executed a bust of Isokrates also, 
Plut. Vit. x. Orat. p. 838); and another 
statue by the same sculptor for the wife 
of Dionysius, in gratitude for the care 
which she had taken of him (Plato) 
when sick at Syracuse; that he spent 
the money of Dionysius partly in dis- 
charging his own public taxes and 
liturgies at Athens, partly in pro- 
viding dowries for poor maidens among 
his friends ; that he was so beset by 
applications, which he could not re- 
fuse, for letters of recommendation to 
Dionysius, as to compel him to signify, 
by a private mark, to Dionysius, whic 
among the letters he wished to be most 
attended to. ‘‘These latter” (he says) 
**T shall begin with 6eds (Sing. number), 
the others I shall begin with @eoi (plu- 
ral).” (Epist. xiii. 361, 362, 363.) 
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philosophy could not be set forth in writing so as to be intelli- 
gible to ordinary persons: that they could only be apprehended 
by a few privileged recipients, through an illumination kindled 
in the mind by multiplied debates and much mental effort : 
that such illumination was always preceded by a painful feeling 


of want, usually long-continued, sometimes lasting for nearly 


thirty years, and exchanged at length for relief at some unex- 
pected moment.? 

Plato during his second visit had had one conversation, and 
only one, with Dionysius respecting the higher mysteries of 
philosophy. He had impressed upon Dionysius the prodigious 
labour and difficulty of attaining truth upon these matters. The 
despot professed to thirst ardently for philosophy, and the con- 
versation turned upon the Natura Primi—upon the first and 
highest principles of Nature.* Dionysius, after this conversation 
with Plato, intimated that he had already conceived in his own 
mind the solution of these difficulties, and the truth upon philo- 
sophy in its greatest mysteries. Upon which Plato expressed 
his satisfaction that such was the case,? so as to relieve him from 
the necessity of farther explanations, though the like had never 
happened to him with any previous hearer. 

But Dionysius soon found that he could not preserve the 
explanation in his mind, after Plato’s departure—that y.otiorg of 
difficulties again crowded upon him—and that it wag Plato to 
necessary to send a confidential messenger to Athens ta out 
to entreat farther elucidations. In reply, Plato sends Philosophy. 
back by the messenger what is now numbered ag the to confine 
second of his Epistles. He writes avowedly in enig- is imoee 
matical language, so that, if the letter be lost, the sign among 
finder will not be able to understand it; and he en- prepared 
joins Dionysius to burn it after frequent’ perusal + ™"%* 


He expresses his hope that when Dionysius has debated the 


1 Plato, Epist. i. pp. 318, 314. 4 Plat, Epist, ii, 912 E: dparrioy 34 


2 Plat. Epist, ii, 812: mepi ris rod TOL Se alvyudy iv’ dv ce H dédros i méy- 
mpotrov picews. Hpist. vii. 844: ray TO 7) ¥ bare mMruxais maby, O avayvous 
mept dcews dxpwv Kai mpdrav.—One MN ye. 814 C: eppworo Kai meidov, kab 


‘ -~ Saal 
conversation only—Epist. vii. 845. tHy émarodyy raveqy viv mpisrov mod. 


3 Plato, Epist. ii. 818 B. Plato 
asserts the same about Dionysius in 
Epist. vii. 341 B. 


AdKis dvayvous Kardxaucov. 

Proklus, in his Commentary on the 
Timasus (Pp. 40, 41), remarks the fond. 
ness of Plato for 1d aiveyporwads. 
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atter often with the best minds near him, the clouds will 
clear away of themselves, and the moment of Ulumination will 
supervene.! He especially warns Dionysius against talking 
about these matters to unschooled men, who will be sure to 
laugh at them; though by minds properly prepared, they will 
be received with the most fervent welcome? He affimns that 
Dionysius is much superior in philosophical debate to his com- 
panions ; who were overcome in debate with him, not because 
they suffered themselves designedly to be overcome (out of 
flattery towards the despot, as some ill-natured persons alleyed), 
Dut because they could not defend themselves against the Elen- 
chus as apphed by Dionysius® Lastly, Plato advises Dionysius 
to write down nothing, since what has once been written will 
be sure to disappear from the memory; but to trust altocether 
to learning by heart, meditation, and repeated debate, as a 
guarantce for retention in his mind. “It is for that reason” 
(Plato says)’ “that I have never myself written anything upon 
these subjects. There neither is, nor shall there ever be, any 
treatise of Plato. The opinions called by the name of Plato 
are those of Sokrates, in his days of youthful vigour and 
glory.” 

Such is the language addressed. by Plato to the younger Diony- 
fata slus, in a letter written seemingly between 362-357 
tofurnish B.C. In another letter, written about ten years after- 
Hiden Wards (353-352 B.0.), to the friends of Dion (after 
tive ox nos Dion’s death), he expresses the like repugnance to the 
own philo. idea of furnishing any written authoritative exposi- 
aie tion of his principal doctrines. “There never shalt 

be any expository treatise of mine upon them” (he 
declares). “Others have tried, Dionysius among the number, to 
write them down; but they do not know what they attempt. I 





1 Plat. Epist. ii. 813 D, 

2 Plat. Kipist. i 814 A. ebAaBod udy- 
TOL ua} Tore dkrday Tara els dvOpdrous 
ara.devrous, 

* Plat, Epist. ii, 814 D. 

4 Plat. Hpist. ii, 314 0. peylorn 82 
dudraxy 7d pl ypdpev ban epawOd- 
ve ob yap dor. ra spapiins key oven 
exreocty. Sia radra ovdev mébmor dya 
Mept tourww yéypapa, oS’ gore ovy- 


lean Tattoos obddv of8" forace ra 
& PUP Avyaprnd, Luxpdroueg deri KaAOD 
Kat veoU yryornray. 

“Addamus ad superior” (says 
Wesseling, Mpist. ad Voenemam, yy. 41, 
Utrecht, 1744), “Platonent vidert sem. 
ber volissa, didovos, in quits cles 
Philosophid, deque Ropublrea staque 
gus Levibus, inter contibalmntes ace 
tum fuit, non sui ingenii sed Socratic, 
fiutius esse ”, 
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could: myself do. this .better than any.one, and I should con- 


-sider.it'the proudest deed in my life, as well as a signal benefit to 


mankind, to bring forward an exposition of Nature luminous to all.t 
But I think the attempt would be nowise beneficial, except to a 
few, who require only slight direction to enable them to find it 


_ for themselves: to most persons it would do no good, but would 


only fill them with empty conceit of knowledge, and with .con- 
tempt for others.2 These matters cannot be communicated in 
words as other sciences are. Out of repeated debates on them, 


and much social intercourse, there is kindled suddenly a light in © 


the mind, as from fire bursting forth, which, when once gene- 
rated, keeps itself alive.” § 

Plato then proceeds to give an example from geometry, illus- 
trating the uselessness both of writing and of direct yy ius. 
exposition. In acquiring a knowledge of the circle, he trates his 

aes . ‘ doctrine by 
distinguishes five successive stages. 1. The Name. the succes- 
2. The Definition, a proposition composed of nouns or icin ea 
and verbs. 3. The Diagram. 4. Knowledge, Intelli- cal teach. 
ae a ing. Diffi- 
gence, True Opinion, Nots. 5. The Noumenon— culty to 
Aird-Kixkos—ideal or intelligible circle, the only true 2vold the 

: . ping in 

object of knowledge.* The fourth stage is a purely of error 
. ‘ . ateach 
mental result, not capable of being exposed either in of these 


words or figure : it presupposes the three first, but is ses. 


something distinct from them ; and it is the only mental condi- 


tion immediately cognate and similar to the fifth stage, or the 
self-existent idea.° i 


1 Plato, Epist. vii. 841, B, C. ré rov- 
rou KGAALOV érémpaxr’ av nuty ev re 
Bip 7% rots re avOpdrovoe péya Shedos 
yeaa. kat ryv pvaorv eis Pas 
Twac. wTpoayayely; 

2 Plat. Epist. vii. 341 E. 

3 Plato, Kpist. vii. 8341C. otKovy éudy 
ye Mepi avTayv ear. ovyypayupna ovde pr 
more yévyTat: pyrov yap ovdaueas eoruv 
ws. GAAa pabymata, BAN” dx TOAANS Cuv- 
ovaolas yeyvoudyyns mepi Td mpayua avrTd 
Kai Tod ovgyy, é£aidvys, olov ard mupos 
andjoavros etadbey has, cv Ty WuxT 
var evoyv avTd éavTd ydy Tpéder. 

This sentence, as a remarkable one, 
I have translated literally in the text: 
that which precedes is given only in 
substance. 

We seein the Republicthat Sokrates, 
when questioned by Glaukon, and 


urged emphatically to give some solu- 
tion Bad epapied % TOU ayabod idéa, and 
y ToD ScoréyerOar “Sivayis, answers 
only by an evasion or a metaphor (Re- 
paene, vi. 506 EK, vii. 533 A). ow 
hese are much the same points as 
what are signified in the letter to 
Dionysius, under the terms ra mpara 
kal axpa Hs d¥oews—h TOD mpwrov 
vous (312 E): as to which Plato, when 
questioned, replies in a mystic and un- 
intelligible way. 

Plato, Epist. vii. 842 A, B. The 
geometrical illustration which follows 
is intended merely as an illustration, 
of general principles which Plato 
asserts to be true about all other en- 
quiries, physical or ethical. 

5 Plat, Epist. vii. 342 C. as 6& é 
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Now in all three first stages (Plato says) there is great liahiy: 
to error and confusion. The name is unavoidably equivog 
uncertain, fluctuating: the definition is open to the same ; 
proach, and often gives special and accidental properties alg 
with the universal and essential, or instead of them: the diagy, 
cannot exhibit the essential without some variety of the ay 
dental, nor without some properties even contrary to real} 
since any circle which you draw, instead of touching a stray 
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line in one point alone, will be sure to touch if in several poiy, 
Accordingly no intelligent man will embody the pure conce 
of his mind in fixed representation, either by words op 


figures? If we do this, we have 


the quid or eesence, which, 


are searching for, inextricably perplexed by accempaontienty 
the quale or accidents, which we are not searching for? 
acquire only a confused cognition, exposing us to he puay 
confuted, and humiliated, by an acute crosw-examiner, whey 
questions us on the four stages which we have gone throug] 
attain it Such confusion does not arise from any fault in 
mind, but from the defects inherent in each of the four atagy 
progress. It is only by painful effort, when each of the 
naturally good---when the mind itself also is naturally good, 
when it has gone through all the stages up and down, dwel 
upon each—that true knowledge can be acquired? Pex 
whose minds are naturally bad, or have become corrupt, me} 
or intellectually, cannot be taught to see even by Lyx 
himself. In a word, if the mind itself be not cogmite te 
matter studied, no quickness in learning nor force of me} 


ots’ dy owpdrwy oyjipacn Gaya’ dv 
Wwuxats dudv, Go dydow repo re bv 
avrod rod KUKAoY TIS dnigcus, THY TE 
éumpooday AexOdvrav tpiow. rovron be 
eyyvrara pie Euyyevelg Kal opowryrs, 
Tov wéurrou (i.e. TOU AuToOKUKAON) voug 
(the fourth stage) rewdneiane, rdAA@ 66 
ardov améxes, 

In Plato's reckoning, 6 vods is 
counted ae the fourth, m the aseend. 
Tog scale, from which we ascend to the 
fifth, rd voovmevoy, or vayray. “O vave 
and rb vonroy are cognate or homo. 
geneous—-according to a principle often 
insisted on in anciont metaphysics 
like must be known by like. (Aristot. 
De Anima i. 2, 404, b. 16.) 


trates what ia sald in the Re 
about the peomelyical droddae 
610 KB, SLL AS vai. foe fy 
2Plat, Kiplet. vil, B48 A. dia 
voiy ixwy Gubeiy edypegeted ware i 
eOdvan re Mesonphe ret, Keak opens Ya 4 
TaKiyToy, 0 oy Kasyee Th Yryp 
UT OUP. 

3 Plat. Kipiat. vil, u48 0. ; 
$ Plat. Eptat, vil, 842 D. 

5 Plato, Kplutal. vil, a48 B. 
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will suffice. He who is a quick learner and retentive, but not 
cognate or congenial with just or honourable things—he who, 
though cognate and congenial, is stupid in learning or forgetful 
—will never effectually learn the truth about virtue or wicked- 


‘ness.! These can only be learnt along with truth and falsehood 


as it concerns entity generally, by long practice and much time. 
It is only with difficulty,—after continued friction, one against 
another, of all the four intellectual helps, names and definitions, 
acts of sight and sense,—after application of the Elenchus by 
repeated question and answer, in a friendly temper and without 
spite—it is only after all these preliminaries, that cognition and 
intelligence shine out with as much intensity as human power 
admits.’ 

For this reason, no man of real excellence will ever write and 
publish his views, upon the gravest matters, into a world of spite 
and puzzling’ contention. In one word, when you see any pub- 
lished writings, either laws proclaimed by the law- No written 


giver or other compositions by others, you may be 
sure that, if he be himself a man of worth, these were 
not matters of first-rate importance in his estimation. 
If they really were so, and if he has published his 


exposition 
can keep 
clear of 
these 
chances 
of error. 


views in writing, some evil influence must have destroyed his 


good sense.‘ 


We see by these letters that Plato disliked and disapproved 


the idea of publishing, for the benefit of readers 


Relations of 


generally, any written exposition of philosophia Pilato with 
prima, carrying his own name, and making him Dionysius 
. : . oe . and the 
responsible for it. His writings are altogether dra- friends of 
matic. All opinions on philosophy are enunciated Me cates 
through one or other of his spokesmen: that por- Pretensions 
tion of the Athenian drama called the Parabasis, in foun 
which the Chorus addressed the audience directly a 
and avowedly in the name of the poet, found no Ae. - 


favour with Plato. We read indeed in several of his 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. 344 A. 


OVONGATA Kat Adyot, SYers Te Kal aicb7- 


2 Plato, Epist. vii. 344 B. dua yap 78S év eipeveaty édhéyyxots éAcyxoueva. 


aura, avayRy povOdvery, Kal Td Wevdos 
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3 Plat. Epist. vii. 844 B. pdyes 88 pddcor els Sivauev avOpwrivyy. 
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dialogues (Phecdon, Republic, Timeous, and others) dogmas ad- 
vanced about the highest and most recondite topics of philo- 
sophy : but then they are all advanced under the name of 
Sokrates, Timieus, &6.—Ovdk duds 6 pddos, &. There never wag 
any written programme issued by Plato himself, declaring the 
Symbolun Fidei to which he attached his own name.’ Even in 
the Leyes, the most dogmatical of all his works, the dramatic 
character and the borrowed voice are kept up. Probably at the 
time when Plato wrote his letter to the friends of the deceased 
Dion, from which I have just quoted—his aversion to written 
expositions was aggravated by the fact, that Dionysius IL, or 
some friend in his name, had written and published a philoso- 
phical treatise of this sort, passing himeclf off as editor of a 
Platonic philosophy, or of improved doctrines of his own built 
thereupon, from oral communication with Plato? We must 
remember that Plato himself (whether with full sincerity or not) 
had complimented Dionysius for his natural ability and aptitude 
m philosophical debate :* so that the pretension of the latter to 
come forward as an expositor of Plato appears the less propos. 
terous. On the other hand, such pretension was calculated to 
raise & belief that Dionysius had been among the most favoured 
and confidential companions of Plato: which belief Plato, writing 
as he was to the surviving friends of Dion the enemy of Diony- 
lus, i4 most anxious to remove, while on the other hand he 
oxtols the dispositions and extenuates the faulta of his friend 
Dion. Ltisto vindicate himself from misconception of his own past 
proceedings, as well as to exhort with regard tothe future, that 
Plato transmits to Sicily his long seventh and eighth Epistles, 
wherein are embodied his objections against the usefulness of 
written exposition intended for readers generally. 


1 The Platonic dialogue was in this Herakleides of Pontus (Cleero, ibid.), 
respect (lifferent from the Aristotalian in his composed dialogues, Introduced 
dialogue. Aristotle, in his composed himself ag a Komhie apsowaov, Plato 
dialogues, introduced other speakers, does not even do thus much. 
but delivered the principal urguments — 2 We see this from Kpist. vil. 841 B, 
in his own name. Cicero followed his 344 D, 845 A. Plato speaks of the im- 
example, in the De FBinibus and else- pression as then prevalent (when he 
where: “Qua his temporibus scripsi, wrote) in the mind of Dionysits p- 
‘Apvororévctoy tore habent: in quo mérepov Avoviewos dxoveas uovoy darag 
sermo ita inducitur cuterorum, ubpenes obrws albdvat re oleras mal leaving 
ipsum sit principatus”. (Cic. ad Att. ol8ev, &e. 

xiii. 19.) 8 Plat. Bpint. iL. 814 D, 
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These objections (which Plato had often insisted on,! and 
which are also, in part, urged by Sokrates in the ympossipi- 
Phedrus) have considerable force, if we look to the Bey! teach- 
way in which Plato conceives them. In the first relia 


ten expo- 
place, Plato conceives the exposition as not merely Sion. as 
written but published : as being, therefore, presented Plato; the 


. ie ; . ass ti 
to all minds, the large majority being ignorant, un- intellisible 


prepared, and beset with that false persuasion of ES Any: 

knowledge which Sokrates regarded as universal. In so far as 
it comes before these latter, nothing is gained, and something is 
lost ; for derision is brought upon the attempt to teach.” In the 
next place, there probably existed, at that time, no elementary 
work whatever for beginners in any science: the Elements of 
Geometry by Euclid were published more than a century after 
Plato’s death, at Alexandria. Now, when Plato says that written 
expositions, then scarcely known, would be useless to the student 
—he compares them with the continued presence and conversa- 
tion of a competent teacher ; whom he supposes not to rely upon 
direct exposition, but to talk much “about and about” the 
subject, addressing the pupil with a large variety of illustrative 
interrogations, adapting all that was said to his peculiar difficul- 
ties and rate of progress, and thus evoking the inherent cognitive 
force of the pupil’s own mind. That any Elements of Geometry 
(to say nothing of more complicated inquiries) could be written 
and published, such that an dyeopérpyros might take up the 
work and learn geometry by means of it, without being misled 
by equivocal names, bad definitions, and diagrams exhibiting the 
definition as clothed with special accessories—this is a possibility 
which Plato contests, and which we cannot wonder at his con- 
testing? The combination of a written treatise, with the oral 


1 Plato, Epist. vii. 342. Adyos aAy- Condorcet, in one of his Academic 
Os, moAAGKLS Mev Um’ euod Kai mpdobey Bloges: ‘Les livres ne peuvent rem- 


bbe a&e Jacer les lecons des maitres habiles, 


this aoe also in the Pheedrus, 
275 I, 276 A. 

"AOpe. Sy awepioxomby, py Tus TOV 
duvjrav draxovey, is the language of 
the Platonic Sokrates as a speaker in 
the Themtétus (155 E). 

3 Some just and pertinent remarks, 
bearing on this subject, are made by 


ato (Epist. ii, 314 A) remarks Tarsauie les sciences n’ont pas encore 


fait assez de progres, pen que les 
vérités, qui en forment J’ensemble, 
puissent étres distribuées et rapprochées 
entre elles suivant un ordre systéma- 
tique: lorsque la méthode d’en cher- 
cher de nouvelles n’a pas été réduite a 
des procédés exacts et simples, & des 
régles sfires et précises. Avant cette 


we oe Re ee 


coe Ce name gee 
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exposition of a tutor, would have appeared to Plato not only 
useless but inconvenient, as restraining the full liberty of acdap- 


of each different pupil. 


tive interrogation necessary to be exercised, different in the case 


Lastly, when we see by what standard Plato tests the efficacy 


Standard by 


of any expository process, we shall see yet more clearly 


which Plato how he came to consider written exposition unavailing, 


tested the : . 
efficacy of The standard which 


he applies is, that the learner 


the exposi- shall be rendered able both to apply to others, and 


tory process 


—Power of himself to endure from others, a Sokratie Elenchus or 
sustaining — grogs-examination as to the logical difficulties in- 


a Sokratic 


cross-exas = volved in all the steps and helps to learning. Unless 


mination. 


he can put to others and follow up the detective 


questions—unless he can also answer them, when put to himself, 
pertinently and consistently, so as to avoid being brought to con- 
fusion or contradiction—Plato will not allow that he has attained 
true knowledge Now, if we try knowledge by a test so severe 


époque, il faut dtro ddja consommé 
dans une science pour lire avec utilité 
les ouvrages qui on traitent: et comme 
cette espoce Wenfance de Vart cst le 
temps ou Jes prdjugés y regnent avec 
le plus @empire, oh les savints sont 
les plus exposes & donner leurs hypo- 
théses ponr de véritables principes, on 
risquerait encore de ségarer si l'on 
80 bornait aux logons Wun seul maitre, 
quand méme on aurait choisi celui que 
la renommmeée place au premier rang; 
car ce tenips est aussi celui des repu- 
tations ustupées. Los voyages sont 
done alors lo seul moyon de #instruire 
comame ils Pétaient dans Vantiquitd ob 
avant la découverte de Pimprimeric.” 
(Condorcet, Mloge de M. Margraaf, p. 
349, (Euvres Complets, Paris, 1804 
Mdoges, vol. ii. Or Ra. Firmin Didot 
Fréres, Paris, 1847, vol. ii. pp. 598-9.) 

1 Plato, Kpist. vii. 343 f The dif- 
ficulties which Plato had here in his 
eye, and which he required to be 
solved as conditions indispensable to 
real knowledge~are jumped over in 

eometrical and other scientific exposi- 
ions, as belonging not to geometry, 
&c., but to logic. M. Jouffroy remarks, 
in the Preface to his translation of 
Reid’s works (p. clxxiv.) :-‘' Toute 
science particulitre qui, au lieu de 
prendre pour accordées les données 4 
priori quelle implique, discute lauto- 


rité de cos données—ajoute & son objet 
propre celui de la logique, coufond wne 
autre mission avea la wlennnie, et par 
cola méme inet Wane In sienne: car 
nows verrous tow di Vheure, et Uhitone 
do la philosophic montre, quediesn dit. 
eultées presentent ces problemes qui sont 
Pobjet propre de Ja logique ; et neous 
demourerons convaineus que, si les 
ditttrentes aglenees wenient eu lit prétention 
de les éelairciy ariad de peaser outre, 
toutes peut-dire en serdivat encore i cette 
préfece, eb ancuine naurait entiamne so 
veritable téiehe.” 

Remarks of a similer bearing will be 
found in the second paaaeraph of Mr, 
John Stuart Mill's Pasay on U'tilite- 
rianism., It has bem found convenient 
to distinguish the login of ao neience 
from the expository march of the same 
suience. But Plato would not have 
acknowledged émeriun, except as in- 
Cliding both. Hence his view about 
the uselessness of written expository 
treatises, 

Aristotle, inn remarkable passage of 
the Metaphysics, (1. op, 1005, a. 20 
seqq.) tikes pains to distinguish the 
Lone of Mathomatics from Mathe- 
matics themselves. as a separate pro- 
vinco and matter of study,” He claims 
the former ax belonging to Philosophia 
Prima or Ontology. Liye pres 
which mathematicians culled Axioms 
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as this, we must admit that no reading of written expositions 
will enable the student to acquire it. The impression mace is 
too superficial, and the mind is too passive during such a process, 
to be equal to the task of meeting new points of view, and com- 
bating difficulties not expressly noticed in the treatise which has 
been studied. The only way of permanently arming and 
strengthening the mind, is (according to Plato) by long-con- 
tinued oral interchange and stimulus, multiplied comment and 
discussion from different points of view, and active exercise in 
dialectic debate : not aiming at victory over an opponent, but 
reasoning out each question in all its aspects, affirmative and 
negative. It is only after a long course of such training—the 
living word of the competent teacher, applied to the mind of the 
pupil, and stimulating its productive and self-defensive force— 
that any such knowledge can be realised as will suffice for the 
exigencies of the Sokratic Elenchus.} 

Since we thus find that Plato was unconquerably averse to 


were not peculiar to Mathematics (he 
says), but were affirmations respecting 
Ens quatenus Kins: the mathematician 
was entitled to assume them so far as 
concerned his own sor deer and his 
students must take them for granted : 
but if he attempted to explain or ap- 
preciate them in their full bearing, he 
overstepped his proper limits, through 
want 0 proper schooling in Analytica 
(saa. 3’ YXetpovde Tov Aeydvrav tives 
wept THS aAnOelas, dv Tpdrov Set arodd- 
xeoOat, Se? dradevrlay trav avaduTiKav 
rouro Spaaw:> set yap mep. rovray 
Hew mpoemiorranévous, dAAG my aKovov= 
ras ¢nretv—p. 1005, b. 2.) We see 
from the words of Aristotle that caer 
mathematical enquirers of his time di 

not ai (any more than Plato 
recognised) the distinction upon which 
he here insists: we see also that the 
term Axioms had become a technical 
one for the principia of mathematical 
demonstration (rept tiv dv rols pabh- 
pace Kadovudvev dfiwudrwv—p. 1005, 
a. 20); Ido not concur in Sir William 
Hamilton’s doubts on this point. pe 
sertations on Reid’s Works, note A. p. 


764. 

‘ihe distinction which Aristotle thus 
brings to notice, seemingly for the first 
time, is one of considerable importance. 

1This is forcivly; put by Plato, 





Epistol. vii. 844 B. Compare Plato, - 


Republic, vi. 499 A. Phidrus, 276 
A-K. rav rod aiddéros Abyov gévra Kai 
eubuxov, &e. 

Though Plato, in the Phedrus, de- 
clares oral teaching to be the only 
effectual way of producing © permanent 
and deep-seated effect~—as contrasted 
with the more superficial effect pro- 
duced by reading a written exposition : 
yet even oral teaching, when addressed 


in the form of continuous lecture or 


sermon (dvev dvaxpioews nal &daxrs, 
Pheedrus, 277 E.; 16 voubernrixdy eldos, 
Sophistés, p. 230), is represented else- 
where as of little effect. To produce 
any permanent result, you must di- 
versity the point of view--you must 
test by circumlocutory interrogation-- 
ou must begin by dispelling esta- 
lished errors, &c. See the careful 
explanation of the passage in the 
Phiucdrus (277 HE), given by Ueber- 
weg, Aechtheit der Platon. Schrift. pp. 
16-22. Direct teaching, in many of 
the Platonic dialogues, is not counted 
as capible of producing serious im- 
provement. 

When we come to the Menon and 
the Phedon, we shall hear more of 
the Platonic doctrine—that knowledge 
was to be evolved out of the mind, not 
poured into it from without. 
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Plato never Publication in his own name and with his own re-. 
published sponsibility attached to the writing, on grave matters 
any ofthe of philosophy—we cannot be surprised that, among 
Whichhede- the numerous lectures which he must have delivered 
the Aca. to his pupils and auditors in the Academy, none were 
ceny, ever published. Probably he may himself have de- 
stroyed them, as he exhorts Dionysius to destroy the Epistle 
which we now read as second, after reading it over frequently. 
And we may doubt whether he was not displeased with Aristotle 
and. Hestisus? for taking extracts from his lectures De Bono, and 
making them known to the public: just as he was displeased 
with Dionysius for having published a work purporting to be 
derived from conversations with Plato. 
That Plato would never consent to write for the public in his 
own, name, must be taken as a fact in his character ; 
Plato would robably arising from early caution produced by the 
stopp; fate of Sokrates, combined with preference for the 
cal opinions Sokratic mode of handling. But to what extent he 
me het really kept back his opinions from the public, or 


hemayhave whether he kept them back at all, by design—TI do 
hem inthe not undertake to say. The borrowed uames under 
dialogues which he wrote, and the veil of dramatic fiction, gave 
names of him greater freedom as to the thoughts enunciated, 

and were adopted for the express purpose of acquiring 
greater freedom. How far the lectures which he delivered 
to his own special auditory differed from the opinions made 
known. in. his dialogues to the general reader, or how far his con- 
versation with a few advanced pupils differed from both—are 
questions which we have no suflicient means of answering. 
There probably was a considerable difference. Aristotle alludes 
to various doctrines of Plato which we cannot find in the 
Platonic writings: but these doctrines are not such as could 


have given peculiar offence, if published; they are, rather 


abstruse and hard to understand. It may also be true (as Tenne- 


mann says) that Plato had two distinct modes of handling philo-— 


1 Themistius mentions it as a fact Plato. lovopetra, 8 bre kal gayvros 
recorded (I wish he had told us where ro} DAdrwvos xaprepwrara wept rovrov 
or by whom) that Aristotle stoutly rod Sdyparos ecviern o “AptororéAns 
opposed the Platonic doctrine of Objec- r@ WAdrwv.. (Scholin ad Aristotel 
tive Ideas, even during the lifetime of Analyt. Poster. p. v8 b. 16 Bramclis.) 
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sophy—a popular and a scientific: but it cannot be true (as the 
same learned author? asserts) that his published dialogues con- 
tained the popular and: not the scientific. No one surely can 
regard the Timeeus, Parmenidés, Philébus, Theetétus, Sophistés, 
Politikus, &c., as works.in which dark or difficult questions are 
kept out of sight for the purpose of. attracting the ordinary 
reader. Among the dialogues themselves (as I have before re- 
marked) there exist the widest differences ; some highly popular 
and attractive, others altogether the reverse, and many gradations 
between. the two. Though I do not doubt therefore that Plato 
produced powerful effect both as lecturer to a special audience, 
and as talker with chosen students—yet in what respect such 
lectures and conversation differed from what we read in his 
dialogues, I do not feel that we have any means of knowing. 

In judging of Plato, we must confine ourselves to the evidence 
furnished by one or more of the existing Platonic @ouns into 
compositions, adding the testimony of Aristotle and a maton the 
few others respecting Platonic views not declared in adhnit of be- 
the dialogues. Though little can be predicated re- ™é thrown. 
specting the dialogues collectively, I shall say something about the 
various groups into which they admit of being thrown, before I 
touch upon them separately and seriatim. 

The scheme proposed by Thrasyllus, so far as intended to 
furnish a symmetrical arrangement of all the Platonic pjstripu. 
works, is defective, partly because the apportionment ae made 

P y ‘Thra- 

of the separate works between the two leading classes gyllus defec- 
is in several cases erroneous—partly because the dis- Tze but 
crimination of the two leading classes, as well as the —Dialogues 

sac : . Of Search, 
sub-division of one of the two, is founded on diversity Dialoguesot 
of Method, while the sub-division of the other clasg #xposition. 
is founded on diversity of Subject. But the scheme is never- 
theless useful, as directing our attention to real and im- 





1See Tennemann, Gesch. d. Phil. 
vol. ii. p. 205, 215, 221 seq. This por- 
tion of Tennemann’s History is valu- 
able, as it takes due account of the 
seventh Platonic Epistle, compared 
with the remarkable P ppm in the 
Pheedrus about the inefficacy of written 
exposition for the purpose of teaching. 
ut I cunnot think that Tennemann 
rightly interprets the Epistol. vii. I 


see no proof that Plato had any secret; 
or esoteric philosophy, reserved for a 
few chosen pupils, and not proclaimed 
to the public from apprehension of 

iving offence to cata) ished creeds : 

ough I believe such apprehension to 
have operated as one motive, deterring 
him from publishing any philosophical 
exposition under his own namo—any 
WAdrwvos ovyypappa. 
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portant attributes belonging in common to considerable 
groups of dialogues. It is in this respect preferable to the 
fanciful dramatic partnership of trilogies and tetralogics, as 
well as to the mystical interpretation and arrangement sug- 
gested by the Neo-platonists. The Dialogues of Exposition— 
in which one who knows (or professes to know) some truth, 
announces and develupes it to those who do not know it—are 
contrasted with those of Search or Investigation, in which the 
Jement of knowledge and affirmative communication is wanting, 
All the interlocutors are at once ignorant and eager to know; all 
of them are jointly engaged in searching for the unknown, 
though one among them stands prominent, hoth in suggesting 
where to look and in testing all that is found, whether it be 
really the thing lovked for. Among the expository dialoatues, 
the most marked specimens are Times and Epinomis, in neither 
of which is there any searching or testing debate at all Repub- 
lic, Phesdon, Philébus, exhibit exposition preceded or aceom- 
panied by a search, Of the dialogues of pure investisution, the 
most elaborate specimen is the Thewtétua: Menon, Lachés, 
QGharmides, Lysis, Euthyphron, &., are of the like description, 
yet less worked out. There are also several others. In the 
Menon, indeed,! Sukrates goes so far as to deny that there can be 
any real teaching, and to contend that what appears teaching is 
only resuscitation of buried or forgotten knowledge. 

Of these two classes of Dialogues, the Ixpository are those 
Dinlomesot which exhibit the distinct attribute--an affirmative 
at lana result or ¢ doctrine, announced and developed by oa 
affirmative person profersing to knew, and proved in a manner 
Dinlognoe more or lens utinfactory. The other class ~~ the 
of Xenreh = Searching or Tuventivative lave little else in com- 
Are wer mon except the absence of this property. We find in 
tribute, = them debate, refutation, several points of view ean- 
vassed and some shown to be untenable ; but there is no affir. 
mative result established, or even announced as established, 
at the close, Often there ia even a confession of disappoint- 
ment. In other respecta, the dialogues of this class are 
greatly diversified among one another: they have only the one 


1 Plato, Menon, p. 81-82. 
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common attribute—much debate, with absence of affirmative 
result. . 

Now the distribution made by Thrasyllus of the dialogues 
under two general heads (1. Dialogues of Search or 4. asctes 

Bas : ae eee e distri- 

Investigation. 2. Dialogues of Exposition) coincides, bution 
toa considerable extent, with the two distinct intel. Somaves.. 
lectual methods recognised by Aristotle as Dialectic ret Lr sag 
and Demonstrative : Dialectic being handled by Ari- lectic, De- 
stotle in the Topica, and Demonstration in the Pos- ™onstrative. 
terior Analytica. “ Dialectic” (says Aristotle) “is tentative, re- 
specting those matters of which philosophy aims at cognizance.” 
Accordingly, Dialectic (as well as Rhetoric) embraces all matters 
without exception, but in a tentative and searching way, recog- 
nising arguments pro as well as con, and bringing to view the 
antithesis between the two, without any preliminary assumption 
or predetermined direction, the questioner being bound to pro- 
ceed only on the answers given by the respondent: while philo- 
sophy comes afterwards, dividing this large field into appropriate 
compartments, laying down authoritative principia in regard to 
each, and deducing from them, by logical process, various posi- 
tive results. Plato does not use the term Dialectic exactly in 
the same sense as Aristotle. He implies by it two things :—1l. 
That the process shall be colloquial, two or more minds engaged 
in a joint research, each of them animating and stimulating the 
others. 2. That the matter investigated shall be general—some 
general question or proposition : that the premisses shall all be 
general truths, and that the objects kept before the mind shall be 
Forms or Species, apart from particulars.?_ Here it stands in 


1 Aristot. Metaphys. T. 1004, b. 25. 
éore 58 7 Stadexrixyn Tecpacrixy, wept dv 
7 naa a yvwpioriny. Compare also 
Bhet. i. 2, p- 1856, a. 83, i. 4, p. 1859, 
b. 12, where he treats Dialectic (as 
well as Rhetoric) not as methods of 
acquiring instruction on any definite 
matter, but as inventive and argu- 
mentative aptitudes—powers of pro- 
yiding premisses and arguments— 
Suvdpers tives ToD wopioat Adyous. If 
on says) you try to convert Dialectic 

rom a method of discussion into a 
method of cognition, you will insen- 
sibly eliminate its true nature and 
character :—aog 8’ av rus h THv Sia- 


Aextuny % tTavThv, py Kabdrep av Su- 
vomers GAN émirrhipmas mweiparat Kara- 
oKevagey, Ajoera THY vow avrov 
ddavioas, To petaBaivery émicxevagwv 
eis EmLom} mas Urokeymévwy Tidy mpay- 
patwv, dAAG ya pdvov Adyor. 

The Platonic Dialogues of Search 
are Suvdmeis Tod ropicat Adyous. Com- 

are the Procemium of Cicero to his 
aradoxa. ; 

2 Plato, Republ. vi. 511, vii. 532. 
Respecting the difference between 
Plato and Aristotle about Dialectic, 
see Ravaisson—Essai sur la Méta- 
peyeane @’Aristote—iii. 1, 2, p. 
48. 
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contrast with Rhetoric, which aims at the determination of some 
particular case or debated course of conduct, judicial or political, 
and which is intended to end in some immediate practical verdict 
or vote. Dialectic, in Plato’s sense, comprises the whole process 
of philosophy. His Dialogues of Search correspond to Aristotle’s 
Dialectic, being machinery for generating arguments and for 
ensuring that every argument shall be subjected to the interroga- 
tion of an opponent : his Dialogues of Exposition, wherein some 
definite result is enunciated and proved (sufficiently or not), cor- 
respond to what Aristotle calls Demonstration. 

If now we take the main scheme of distributing the Platonic 
Classifi- Dialogues, proposed by Thrasyllus—1. Dialogues of 
Fiestas Exposition, with an affirmative result; 2. Dialogues 
me of Investigation or Search, without an affirmative 

etails. He : . 
applieshis result—and if we compare the number of Dialogues 
Ciples erro. (Ub of the thirty-six in all), which he specifies as 
neously. belonging to each—vwe shall find twenty-two specified 
under the former head, and fourteen under the latter. More- 
over, among the twenty-two are ranked Republic and Leges: 
each of them greatly exceeding in bulk any other composition of 
Plato. It would appear thus that there is a preponderance both 
in number and bulk on the side of the Expository. But when 
we analyse the lists of Thrasyllus, we see that he has unduly 
enlarged that side of the account, and unduly contracted 
the other. He has enrolled among the Expository—l. The 
Apology, the Epistola, and the Menexenus, which ought not 
properly to be ranked under either head. 2. The Theetétus, 
- Parmenidés, Hipparchus, Eraste, Minos, Kleitophon—every one 
of which ought to be transferred to the other head. 3. The 
Phedrus, Symposion, and Kratylus, which are admissible by 
indulgence, since they do indeed present affirmative exposition, 


but in. small proportion compared to the negative criticism, the 


rhetorical and poetical ornament: they belong in fact to both — 


classes, ‘but more preponderantly to one. _ 4. The Republic. 
This he includes with perfect justice, for the eight last books of 


it are expository. Yet the first book exhibits to usa specimen of . 


negative and refutative dialectic which is not surpassed by any- 
thing in Plato. a : 
On the other hand, Thrasyllus has placed among the Dialogues 
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of Search’ one which might, with equal or greater propriety, be 
‘ranked among the Expository—the Protagoras. Itis true that 
this dialogue involves much. of negation, refutation, and dramatic 
ornament.: and that. the question: propounded in the beginning 
(Whether virtue be: teachable?)-is not terminated: But there 
are two portions of the dialogue which are, both of them, decided 
specimens of affirmative exposition—the ‘speech’ of Protagoras in 
the earlier part (wherein the growth of. virtue, without special 
teaching or professional masters, is elucidated)—and the argument 
of Sokrates at the close, wherein the identity of the ‘The classi. 


Good and the Pleasurable is established. ie aot - 
If then we rectify the lists of Thrasyllus, they will eacioies 
stand as follows, with the Expository Dialogues much were 
diminished in number :— Seventy. 
Dialogues of Investigation or Search. Dialogues of Eaposition. 
ZnrnriKol. ‘Y drynrikoi. 
1. Theetétus. 1. Timeus. 
2. Parmenidés. 2. Leges. 
3. Alkibiadés I. 3. Hpinomis. 
4. Alkibiadés IT. 4, Kritias. 
5. Theagés. 5. Republic. 
6. Lachés, 6. Sophistés. 
7. Lysis. 7. Politikus. 
8. Charmidés, 8. Pheedon. 
9. Menon. 9. Philébus. 
10. Ion. | 10. Protagoras, 
11. Euthyphron. ~ 1. Pheedrus. 
12. Huthydémus. 12. Symposion. 
18. Gorgias. 13. Kratylus. 
14. Hippias I. 14. Kriton. 
15. Hippias II. Se 
16. Kleitophon. 7 
17. Hipparchus. The Apology, Menexenus, Epis- 
18. Hrastee. tole, do not properly belong to 
19. Minos. either head. 


1 We may remark that Thrasyllus, tonic dialogue EHuthydémus, p. 278 
though he enrols the Protagoras under D, we shall see that Plato uses the 
the class Investigative, and the sub- words évdeffouc. and vdyyjoona: as 
class Agonistic, places it alone ia a exact equivalents: so that dvdecxruxds 
still lower class which he calls’Evée.- would have the same meaning as vdyyn- 
xrixés. Now, if we turn to the Pla- rixds. 
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Tt will thus appear, from a fair estimate and comparison of 
ree lists, that the relation which Plato bears to philosophy 
Whepetit, is more that of a searcher, tester, and im ener, than 
ance of the ? 3 
ee a that of an expositor and dopmatist..-thowsh he under- 
dialogues takes both the two functions: more negative than 
over thoy aflirmative-—more ingenious in pointing out difficul- 
expository ? 8 Ay 
and dog- ties, than successful in solving them. I must again 

’ & : 


matical. , es «hens a 
repeat that though this classification is just, as far 


enter Into the classification, and each has its own peculiarities, 

The Dialogues of Search, thus compri-ing more than half 
Pinloguenof Of the Platonic compositions, are again distributed by 
Rearch~ ‘Mhrasyllus into two sub-classes.—Cymmnastic and Ago- 
suab-clisses tae + oe = 5 3 ‘ 
amongthem nistie: the Gymmastice, again, Into Obstetric and 
a Peirastic ; the Ayonistice, into Prohative and Refuta- 
; otis tive. Here, again, there is a pretence of asymmetrical 
and Agonis. Orranvement, which will aot hold good if we examine 
tic, &e. it clowly. Nevertheless, the epithets point to real 
attributes of various dialogues, and deserve the more attention, 
inasmuch as they imply a view of philosophy forcien to the 
prevalent way of looking at it, Obstetric and ‘Tentative or 
Testing (Peirastic) are epithets which a reader may widerstand ; 
but he will not ¢asily see how they bear upon the process of 
phil HUY phy. 

The term philosopher is generally understood to mean some- 
Philosophy, bing else. Tn Appreciating a philonphoer, it is usual 
ai to isk, W hat authoritative ercud has he proclaimed, 
{nehudn for disciples to swear allegiance to? What. positive 
subnet ch. Hystem, an positive truths preview Ty unknown op 
ing, positive unproved, has he established ? Next, by what argue 


i nae ments has he enforced or made them good? This is 
proofs, the ordinary proceeding of an historian of plile opliy, 


ashe calla up the roll of cuecessive names. The phils opher is 
assumed to apoak AB Ont having authority 4 to hive alreced ¥ racuelee 
up his mind; and to be prepared to explain what hie mind is 
Readers require positive results announced, and poadtive evidence 
set before them, in a clear and straightforward manner. They 
are intolerant of all that is prolix, circuitous, not essential to the 
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proof of the thesis in hand. Above all, an affirmative result is 
indispensable. 

When I come to the Timeus, and Republic, &c., I shall con- 
sider what reply Plato could make to these questions. In the 
meantime, I may observe that if philosophers are to be estimated 
by such a scale, he will not stand high on the list. Even in his 
expository dialogues, he cares little about clear proclamation of 
results, and still less about the shortest, straightest, and most cer- 
tain road for attaining them. 

But as to those numerous dialogues which are not expository, 
Plato could make no reply to the questions at all. the Plato. 
There are no affirmative results:—and there is a ree ; 
process of enquiry, not only fruitless, but devious, Search 
circuitous, and intentionally protracted. The authori- {sam 
tative character of a philosopher is disclaimed. Not igual 
only Plato never delivers sentence in his own name, assume 
but his principal spokesman, far from speaking with [uith te be. 
authority, declares that he has not made up his own ll alike— 


mind, and that he is only a searcher along with eee 
others, more eager in the chase than they are} Philo- \onue 
sophy is conceived as the search for truth still un- fruitless. 
known ; not as an explanation of truth by one who knows it, to 
others who do not know it. The process of search is considered 
as being in itself profitable and invigorating, even though what is 
sought be not found. The ingenuity of Sokrates is shown, not 
by what he himself produces, for he avows himself altogether 
barren—but by his obstetric aid: that is, by his being able to 
evolve, from a youthful mind, answers of which it is pregnant, 
and to test the soundness and trustworthiness of those answers 
when delivered: by his power, besides, of exposing or refuting 
unsound answers, and of convincing others of the fallacy of that 
which they confidently believed themselves to know. 

To eliminate affirmative, authoritative exposition, which pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that truth is already known The ques- 
—and to consider philosophy as a search for unknown tioner has 


. , no predeter- 
truth, carried on by several interlocutors all of them mined 


1In addition to the declarations of 506 A. ob68 ydp Tou Eywye eidas Adyw 
Sokrates to this effect in the Platonic & Adyw, dAAd Cyrd Kowy weO’ dpuadv (see 
Apology (pp. 21-28), we read the like Routh’s note): and even in the Repub- 
in many Pintonic ialogues. Gorgias, lic,in many parts of which there ismuch 
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arpa bat jgnorant—this is the main idea which Plato inherited 
ollows the | ee 

lead given from Sokrates, and worked out in more than one- 
occa in half of his dialogues. Itis under this general head 
hisanswers. that the subdivisions of Thrasyllus fall—the Ob- 
stetric, the Testing or. Verifying, the Refutative. The process 
is one in which both the two concurrent minds are active, but 
each with an inherent activity peculiar to itself. The questioner 
does not follow a predetermined course of his own, but proceeds 
altogether on the answer given to him. He himself furnishes 
only an indispensable stimulus to the parturition of something 
with which the respondent is already pregnant, and applies 
testing questions to that which he hears, until the respondent is 
himsclf satisfied that the answer will not hold. Throughout all 
this, there is a constant appeal to the free, self-determining 
judgment of the respondent’s own mind, combined with a stimu- 
lus exciting the intellectual productivencss of that mind to the 
uttermost. 

What chiefly deserves attention here, as a peculiar phase in 
Relation of 2? history of philosophy, is, that the relation of 
teacher and teacher and learner is altogether suppressed. So- 
haelto ‘rates not only himself disclaims the province and 
authority is title of a teacher, but treats with contemptuous banter 
suppressed, -g ey , 

those who assume it. Now “the learner” (to use a 
memorable phrase of Aristotle) “is under obligation to 
believe” : he must be a passive recipient of that which is com- 
municated to him by the teacher. The relation between the two 
ia that of authority on the one side, and of belief generated by 
authority on the other. But Sokrates requires from no man 
implicit trust: nay he deprecates it as dangerous.” It is one 
peculiarity in these Sokratie dialogues, that the sentiment of 
authority, instead of being invoked and worked up, as is generally 
done in philosophy, is formally disavowed and practically set 
aside. “Y have not made up my mind: Iam not prepared to 
swear allegiance to any creed: I give you the reasons for and 
against each : you must decide for yourself.” ® 


dogmatiam and affirmation: v. p.4608. ix. p. 165,b. 2. def yap meorredery Tov 
dmargvrra $+ nav qatouvra ana rove pavddvovra. 
Adyous wowetallar, o fin cyte tipi, Ke. 2 Plato, Protagor, p. 314 B. 

1 Aristot. De Sophist. Klenchis, Top. $The sentiment of the Academic 

































































CuaP. VIII, AUTHORITY DISAVOWED. 369 
This process—the search for truth as an unknown—is in the 
modern world put out of sight. All discussion is con- In the 
ducted by persons who profess to have found it or modem 
learnt it, and to be in condition to proclaim it to arch (or 
others. Even the philosophical works of Cicero are cnt at abot. 


usually pleadings by two antagonists, each of whom ae 
professes to know the truth, though Cicero does not talker pro- 
decide between them : and in this respect they differ hee nap 


from the groping and fumbling of the Platonic dia- found it, 

logues. Of course the search for truth must go on in claim if 
modern times, as it did in ancient: but it goes on * others. 

silently and without notice. The most satisfactory theories have 
been preceded by many infructuous guesses and tentatives. The 
theorist may try many different hypotheses (we are told that 
Kepler tried nineteen) which he is forced successively to reject ; 
and he may perhaps end without finding any better. But all 
these tentatives, verifying tests, doubts, and rejections, are con- 
fined to his own bosom or his own study. He looks back upon 
them without interest, sometimes even with disgust ; least of all 
does he seek to describe them in detail as objects of interest to 
others. They are probably known to none but himself: for it 


sect—descending from Sokrates and 
Plato, not through Xenokrates and 
Polemon, but through Arkesilaus and 
Karneades-~illustrates the same eli- 
mination of the idea of authority. 
‘“ Why are you so curious to know what 
I myself have determined on the point? 
Here are the reasons ‘a and con: 
weigh the one against the other, and 
then judge for yourself.” 

See Sir William Hamilton’s Discus- 
sions on Philosophy—Appendix, p. 
681—about medieval disputations : 
also Cicero, Tusc. Disp. iv. 4-7. ‘‘Sed 
defendat quod quisque sentit: sunt 
enim judicia libera: nos institutum 
tenebimus, nulliusque unius discipline 
legibus adstricti, quibus in philosophiaé 
necessario pareamus, quid sit in qua- 
que re maximé probabile, semper re- 
quiremus.” 

Again, Cicero, De Nat. Deor. i, 5 
10-13. ‘Qui autem requirunt, quid 
quique de re ipsi sentiamus, curiosits 
id faciunt quam necesse est. Non enim 
tam dauctoritatis in disputando quam 


rationis momenta querenda sunt. Quin 
etiam obest plorumque iis, qui discere. 
volunt, auctoritas eo1um qui se docere 
profitentur; desinunt evim suum judi- 
cium adhibere; id habent ratum, quod. 
ab eo quem probant judicatum vident. 
. . .|81 singulas disciplinas percipere: 
magnum est, quanto majus omnes? 
Quod facere iis necesse est, quibus pro- 
positum est, veri reperiendi causa, et 
contra omnes philosophos et pro omni- 
bus dicere. . . Nec tamen fieri potest, 
ut qui hac ratione philosophentur, ii 
nihil habeant quod sequantur. . . Non 
enim sumus ii quibus nihil verum esse 
videatur, sed ii, qui omnibus veris falsa 
queedam adjuncta esse dicamus, tanta 
similitudine ut in fis nulla insit certa 
judicandi et assentiendi nota. Ex 
quo exsistit Ulud, multa esse proba- 
bilia, que quanquam non perciperentur, 
tamen quia visum haberent quendam 
insignem et illustrem, his sapientis vita 
regeretur.” = 

Compare Cicero, Tusc. Disp. ti. sect. 
2-8-5-9. Quintilian, xii. 2-25. 
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| | does not occur to him to follow the Platonic scheme of taking 
} another mind into partnership, and entering upon that dis- 
: tribution of active intellectual work which we read in the 
! Thextétus. There are cases in which two chemists have carried 
on joint researches, under many failures and disappointments, 
) perhaps at last without success. Ifa record were preserved of 
| their parley during the investigation, the grounds for testing and 
| rejecting one conjecture, and for selecting what should he tried 
| after it—this would be in many points a parallel to the Platonic 
| process. 

But at Athens in the fourth century, pc, the search for truth 
|: by two or more minds in partnership was not so rare a phenome- 
: non. The active intellects of Athens were distributed between 
Rhetoric, which addressed itself to multitudes, accepted all 
established sentiments, and handled for the most part 


: The search 

: for truth bY particular issues—and Dialectic, in which a select few 
, terlocutors debated among themselves general questions? Of 
FI WAS f) TOGO « 


this Dialectic, the real Sokrates was the greatest 


nivsed pro- ! 
master that Athens ever saw: he could deal as he 


cont in the 


wre ae 


SSS 





a 

4 eee Acts chose (says Xenophon*) with all disputants: he 
ine Dialootte tured them round his finger. In this process, one 
a of Sokrates. person set wp a thesis, and the other cross-examined 
A him upon it: the most irresistible of all cross-examiners was the 
i real Sokrates. The nine books of Aristotle’s Topica (including 
| the book De Sophisticis Elenchis) are composed with the object 
H 7 of furnishing sugyestions, and indicating rules, both to the eross- 


examiner and to the respondent, in such Dialectic debates. Plato 
docs not lay down any rules: but he has given us, in his dia- 
logues of search, specimens of dialectic procedure shaped in his 
own fashion. Several of his contemporaries, companions of 
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qneation to be undecided, and of having 
itarmued by competoutadvoertes before 
auditors who have not mide tp their 
minds ia new no disused (everywhere 
except inom court of law), that one 
reds with surprise CGaulea’s deekuaéion 
that the different competing medical 
theories were so dincussed in bis day, 
Mis master Pelops miuatsined a dis 
putation of two days with a rival ;~- 
nuixa Wedow pera MAdmroy rou parce 


Iddowos, ag wy Suvandens rye lar puny 
8e' Cporetplag paorgy: auarryyet, rao MAL 
gov ie CHidcxmnras Sivadbas (Cnlen, 
Deo Propriia Libris, ep. 16, Kula.) 
Galen notes Gh. vy op. Bl) tha habit 
of literary men at Rome tog emble in 
the temple of Pax, far the purpose of 
disenssing logical questions, prior to 
the conflagration which destroyed that 
ae | 
4 Xenophon, Memoral. LY, 







































































Cuap. VIII. NEGATIVE DIALECTIC. 371 
Sokrates, like him, did the same each in his own way : but their 
compositions have not survived. 

Such compositions give something like fair play to the negative 
arm of philosophy ; in the employment of which the Eleate Zeno 
first became celebrated, and the real Sokrates yet more celebrated. 
This negative arm is no less essential than the affirmative, to the 
validity of a body of reasoned truth, such as philosophy aspires to 
be. To know how to disprove is quite as important as to know 
how to prove: the one is co-ordinate and complementary to the 
other. And the man who disproves what is false, or guards 
mankind against assenting to it,” renders a service to philosophy, 
even though he may not be able to render the ulterior service of 
proving any truth in its place. 

By historians of ancient philosophy, negative procedure is 
generally considered as represented by the Sophists 
and the Megarici, and is the main ground for those 
harsh epithets which are commonly applied to both of 
them. The negative (they think) can only be tolerated 
j in small doses, and even then merely as ancillary to 
the affirmative. That is, if you have an affirmative 
4 theory to propose, you are allowed to urge such objec- 
tions as you think applicable against rival theories, 
but only im order to make room for your own.- It 
seems to be assumed as requiring no proof that the confession 
of ignorance is an intolerable condition ; which every man ought 
to be ashamed of in himself, and which no man is justified in 
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Negative 
procedure 
Supposed, 

to be repre- 
sented by 
the Sophists 
and the 
Megarici 
discouraged 
and cen- 
sured by 
historians of 
philosophy. 
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1The dialogues composed by Ari- 
stotle himself were in great measure 
dialogues of search, exercises of argu- 
mentation pro and con (Cicero, De 
Finib. v. 4). ‘‘ Aristoteles, ut solet, 
querendi gratia, queedam subtilitatis 
sue argumenta excogitavit in Gryllo,” 
&c. (Quintilian, Inst. Orat. ii. 17.) 

Bernays indicates the probable titles 
of many among the lost Aristotelian 
Dialogues (Die Dialoge des Aristoteles, 
pp. 182, 183, Berlin, 1863), and gives in 
z Wy book many general remarks upon 

em. 

The observations of Aristotle in the 
Metaphys. (A. éAdrrwy 998, b. 1-16) 
are conceived in a large and just spirit. 
He says that among all the searchers 
for truth, none com oletely succeed, and 
none completely fail: those, from whose 


conclusions we dissent, do us service 
by exercising our intelligence—rhv yap 
éfuv mpojoxyooy yuov. The enumera- 
tion. of azropiac in the folowing book B 
of the Metaphysica is a continuation 
of the same views. Compare Scholia, 
p. 604, b. 29, Brandis. 

2 The Stoics had full conviction of 
this. In Cicero’s summary of the Stoic 
doctrine (De Finibus, iii. 21, 72) we 
read :—‘' Ad easque virtutes, de quibus 
disputatum est, Dialecticam etiam ad- 
jungunt (Stoici) et Physicam : easque 
ambas: virtutum nomine appellant: 
alteram (sc. Dialecticam), quod habeat 
rationem, ne cui falso adsentiamur, neve 
unquam captios& probabilitate falla- 
mur; eaque, rahe de bonis et malis 
didicerimus, ut tenere tuerique possi- 
mus” 
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inflicting on any one else. If you deprive the reader of one affir- 
mative solution, you are required to furnish him with another 
which you are prepared to guarantee as the true one. “ Le Roi 
est mort—Vive le Roi”: the throne must never be vacant. It is 
plain that under such a restricted application, the full force of 
the neyative case is never brought out. The pleadings are left in 
the hands of counsel, each of whom takes up only such fragments 
of the negative case as suit the interests of his client, and sup- 
presses or slurs over all such other fragments of it as make 
against his client. But to every theory (especially en the topics 
discussed by Sokrates and Plato) there are more or less of objec- 
tions applicable---even the best theory being true only on the 
balance. And if the purpose be to ensure a complete body of 
reagoned truth, all these objections ought to he faithfully exhibited, 
ly one who stands forward as their express advocate, without 
being previously retained for any separate or inconsistent purpose 

How much Plato himself, in his dialogues of search, felt 
Vocation of U8 Own vocation as champion of the negative pro- 
Sokrates cedure, we see marked conspicuously in the dialogue 
rie called Parmenidés. This dialogue is throughout a 
perceaue 9: Protest against forward affirmation, and an assertion 
absolute of independent locus standi for the negationist and 
necessity Of Ghiector. The claims of the latter must first be satis- 
many ae fied, before the affirmant can be considered as solvent. 
Parmenidés The advocacy of those claims is here confided to the 
of Plato. veteran Parmenides, who sums them up in a for- 
miduble total : Sokrates being opposed to him under the unusual 
disguise of a youthful and forward affirmant. Parmenides makes 
no pretence of advancing any rival doctrine. The theories which 
he selects for criticism are the Platonic theory of intelligible Con- 
cepts, and his own theory of the Unum : he indicates how many 
objections must be removed—how many contradictions must be 
solved—how many opposite hypotheses must be followed out to 
their results—before cither of these theories can be affirmed with 
assurance. The exigencies enumerated may and do appear insur- 
mountable ;1 but of that Plato takes no account. Such laborious 


4Plato, Parmenid. p. 186 B. Set xavov, dn, Adyers, & Wappevidy, mpoy- 
oKoreiv—eit pdddes rerddws yupvard pmarelav, &, 
Havos kuplwg Siderar 7d aAnfds. “Amie Aristotle declares that no man can 
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exercises are inseparable from the process of searching for truth, 
and unless a man has strength to go through them, no truth, or 
at least no reasoned truth, can be found and maintained.? 

It will thus appear that among the conditions requisite for 


philosophy, both Sokrates and Plato regarded the 
negative procedure as co-ordinate in value with the 
affirmative, and indispensable as a preliminary stage. 
But Sokrates went a step farther. He assigned to 
the negative an intrinsic importance by itself, apart 
from all implication with the affirmative; and he 
rested that opinion upon a psychological ground, 
formally avowed, and far larger than anything laid 
He thought that the natural 
state of the human mind, among established com- 
munities, was not simply ignorance, but ignorance 
mistaking itself for knowledge—false or uncertified 


down by the Sophists. 


be properly master of any affirmative 
truth without having examined and 
solved all the objections and difficulties 
—the negative portion of the enquiry. 
To go through all these azopias is the 
indispensable first stage, and perhaps 
the enquirer may not be able to 
advance farther, see vio yt be B. 
995, a. 26, 996, a. 16—one of the most 
striking passages in his works. Com- 
are also what he says, De Colo, ii. 
04, b 10, 8&0 Set roy pwédAdAgovrTa Karas 
garde évorrarixby elvas Sud rw oiketwy 
vordoewy re yevet, rodTo b& éoriy éx 
Tov madcas reOewpnxdvar rag Suahopas. 

1 That the only road to trustworthy 
affirmation lies spa a string of 
negations, unfolded and appreciated by 
systematic procedure, is strongly in- 
sisted on by Bacon, Novum Organum, 
ii. 15, ““Omnino Deo (formarum indi- 
tori et opifici), aut fortasse angelis et 
intelligentiis competit formas per 
affirmationem immediate nosse, atque 
ab initio contemplationis. Sed certe 
supra hominem est: cui tantum con- 
ceditur, procedere primo per nega- 
tivas, et postremo loco desinere in 
affirmativas, post omnimodam exclu- 
sionem.” Compare another Aphorism, 


i. 46. 

The following passage, transcribed 
from the Lectures of a distinguished 
physica! philosopher of the present 
day, is conceived in the spirit of the 

atonic Dialogues of Search, though 


r 


Sokrates 
considered 
the negative | 
rocedure to 
e valuable 
by itself, 
and sepa- 
rately. His 
theory of 
the natural 
state of the 
human 
mind; not 
ignorance, 
but false 
persuasion 
of know- 
ledge. 


Plato would have been astonished at 
such patient multiplication of experi- 
ments :— 

“‘Y should hardly sustain your in- 
terest in ee the difficulties which 
at first beset the investigation con- 
ducted with this apparatus, or the 
numberless precautions which the 
exact balancing of the two powerful 
sources of heat, here resorted to, ren- 
dered necessary. I believe the ex- 
periments, made with atmospheric air 
alone, might be numbered by tens of 
thousands. Sometimes for a week, or. 
even for a fortnight, coincident and 
satisfactory results would be obtained : 
the strict conditions of accurate experi- 
menting would appear to be found, 
when an additional day’s experience 


‘would destroy this hope and necessitate 


& recommencement, under changed 
conditions, of the whole inquiry. It 
is this which daunts the experimenter. 
It is this preliminary fight with the 
entanglements of a subject so dark, so 
doubtful, so uncheering, without any 
knowledge whether the conflictistolead 
to anything worth possessing, that ren- 
ders discovery difficult and rare. But 
the experimenter, and particularly the 
young experimenter, ought to know 
hat as regards his own moral man- 
hood, he cannot but win, if he only 
contend aright. Even with a negative 
result, the consciousness that he has gone 
fairly to the bottom of his subject, as far 
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belief—false persuasion of knowledge. The only way of dissi- 
pating such false persuasion was, the effective stimulus of the 
negative test, or cross-examining Elenchus ; whereby a state of 
non-belief, or painful consciousness of ignorance, was substituted 
in its place. Such second state was indeed not the best attain- 
able. It ought to be preliminary to a third, acquired by the 
struggles of the mind to escape from such painful consciousness ; 
and to rise, under the continued stimulus of the tutelary Elen- 
chus, to improved affirmative and defensible beliefs. But even 
if this third state were never reached, Sokrates declared the 
second state to be a material amendment on the first, which he 
deprecated as alike pernicious and disgraceful. 
The psychological conviction here deseribed stands proclaimed 
_. by Sokrates himself, with remarkable earnestness and 
Declaration _ + 4 . oe : 
of Sokrates emphasis, in his Apology before the Dikasts, only a 
ie {vor mnonth before his death. So deeply did he take to 
eta heart the prevalent false persuasion of knowledge, 
make war alike universal among all classes, mischievous, and. 
against the difficult to correct—that he declared himself to have 
spe on made war against it throughout his life, under a 
mission imposed upon him by the Delphian God ; 
and to have incurred thereby wide-spread hatred among his 
fellow-citizens. To convict men, by cross-examination, of igno- 


rance in. respect to those matters which each man believed himusclf 


to know well and familiarly—this was the constant employment 
and the mission of Sokrates : not to teach—for he disclaimed the 
capacity of teaching—but to make men feel their own ignorance 
instead of believing themselves to know. Such cross-examina- 
tion, conducted usually before an audience, however it might 
be salutary and indispensible, was intended to hutniliate the 
respondent, and could hardly fail to offend and exasperate him. 
No one felt satisfaction except some youthful auditors, who 
admired the acuteness with which it was conducted. “TI (de- 
clared Sokrates) am distinguished from others, and superior to 
others, by this character only—that I am conscious of my own 


as his means allowed—the feeling that his own mind, and gives it firmness for 
he has not shunned labour, though that future work.” (Tyndall, Lectures on 
labour may have revulted in laying bare Heat, considered as a Mode of Motion, 
the nakedness of his case—re-acta upon Lect, x. p. 382.) | 
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ignorance: the wisest of men would be he who had the like 
consciousness; but as yet I have looked for such a man in 
vain.” + 

In delivering this emphatic declaration, Sokrates himself 
intimates his apprehension that the Dikasts will treat his dis- 
course as mockery; that they will not believe him to be in 
earnest ; that they will scarcely have patience to hear 


* i] * * e * 0 0 itio: 
him claim a divine mission for so strange a purpose.” of: feeling 
.: - os : between 
The declaration is indeed singular, and probably sokrates 
many of the Dikasts did so regard it; while those and the 


who thought it serious, heard it with repugnance. 
The separate value of the negative procedure or Elenchus was 
never before so unequivocally asserted, or so highly estimated. 
To disabuse men of those false beliefs which they mistook for 
knowledge, and to force on them the painful consciousness that 
they knew nothing—was extolled as the greatest service which 
could be rendered to them, and as rescuing them from a degraded 
and slavish state of mind.® 

To understand the full purpose of Plato’s dialogues of search— 
testing, exercising, refuting, but not finding or pro- 
viding—we must keep in mind the Sokratic Apology. 
Whoever, after reading the Theztétus, Lachés, Char- 
midés, Lysis, Parmenidés, &c., is tempted to exclaim 
—“ But, after all, Plato must have had in his mind 
some ulterior doctrine of conviction which he wished 
to impress, but which he has not clearly intimated,” 
will see, by the Sokratic Apology, that such a presump- 
tion is noway justifiable. Plato is a searcher, and has 
not yet made up his own mind: this is what he him- $ 
self tells us, and what I literally believe, though few or none of 
his critics will admit it. His purpose in the dialogues of search, 


The Dia- 
logues of 
Search pre- 
sent an end 
in them- 
selves. Mis- 
take of 


supposin, 
that Plato 


1 Plat. Apol. 8. pp. 28-29. It is not 
easy to select particular passages for 
reference ; for the sentiments which I 
have indicated pervade nearly the 
whole discourse. 


beginning, or point of departure, of 
philosophy—explains the phrase Py 
saying, that wonder is accompanie 
by a painful conviction of ignorance 
and sense of embarrassm7nt. 06 ée 


2Plato, Apol. S. pp. 20-38. 

3 Aristotle, in the first book of Meta- 
physica (082, b. 17), when repeating a 
statement made in the Thertetus of 
Plato (155 D), that wonder is the 


Gropav Kat Oavudcwv oleras dyvoety » « 
Sid 7rd hevyew THY Gyvoray éfrdroodpy- 
gay... . 0 xpyoeds rivos evexev. 
This Spat conviction of ignorance 1s 
what Sokrates sought to bring about. 
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is plainly and sufficiently enunciated in the words addressed by 
Sokrates to Theatétus—“ Answer without being daunted: for if 
we prosecute our search, one of two alternatives is certain— 
either we shall find what we are looking for, or we shall get clear 
of the persuasion that we know what in reality we do not yet 
know. Nowa recompense like this will leave no room for dis- 


satisfaction.” + 


What those topics were, in respect to which Sokrates found 
False per- this universal belief of knowledge, without the reality 
suasion of — of knowledge—we know, not merely from the dia- 


knowledge eae nee 
—had veter- Jogues of Plato, but also from the Memorabilia of 
ence to 5 Wea | 

topics Xenophon. Sokrates did not touch upon recondite 
aocial, | matlers-—upon the Kosmos, astronomy, meteorology. 
political, : : ? ’ 

ethical, Such studies he discountenanced as useless, and even 


Ma Plato, Themtet. 187 C. dav yap 
ovrw Spayev, Svoty Odrepovem eupr- 
coe . & dpxducda, i Arrov olyad- 
peda alddvar 0 pndapy topes Kkabroe 
ove av ely pcprrros purlayg o rorovTros. 
Bonitz (in his Platonixche Studien, 
pp. 8, 9, 74, 76, &c.) is one of the few 
critica who deprecate the confidence 
and boldness with which recent scholars 
have ascribed to Plato aflinmative 
opinions and systematic purpose which 
he does not directly announce. Bonitz 
Vindicates the separate value and sepa 
rate locus etandi of tho negative pro- 
coss in Plato’s estimation, particularly 
in the example of the Thostétus, 
Susemihl, in the preface to his second 
sl has controverted these views of 

mitg-—in my judgment without any 
SUGGES. 

The following observations of recent 
Fronech scholars aro just, though they 
imply too much the assumption tdict 
there is always somo aflirmiutive jewel 
wrapped up in Plato's complicated 
folds. MM. Hyver observes: CUastoire 
de la Critique chez les Cerecs, Paris, 
IS49, p. Bt, ch th deeb. 4): 

‘La philosophies de Platon n’offre 
pas, on general, un ensemble de puar- 
ties tres rigoureusement Lees entre 
oles. D'abord, if ne lexpose que sous 
forine disloguée: et dans sos dialogues, 
od il ne prend jamais de role personnel, 
on ne voit pas chiiremont auquel des 
interlocuteurs il a contié la defense 
(lo s¢8 propres opinions. Piri ¢es 
interlocuteurs, Socrate lui-méme, le 
plus naturel et le plus ordinaire inter- 


' 


prety dela pensée de son disciple, use 
fort souvent des libertés de cotta forme 
toute dramatique, pour se jour dans 
los distinctions subtiles, pour exagéror 
certains arguments, pour couper court 
® une discussion embarrassante, au 
moyen do quelyue plaisanterio, et pour 
#6 retirer d'un débat sans conelure ; 
en un mot, Hl a-ou, ce qui est plus 
vrai, Platon a, sous son nom-—<des 
opintons de circonatunce et dea ruses de 
dialectique, & travers lesquolles il est 
souvent difficile do retronver Ie fond 
sérieux de sa doctrine. Henreusement 
ces difficultés ne touchent pas aux 
principes géneranx da Platonisme. Lin 
critique Platonicienne en particuher 
daus ce quelle a de plus original, et do 
plus deve, se rattache a la grande 
théorie des idéea ot de la reminiacenee, 
On la retrouve expose dans plusieurs 
dialogues ayvee une clarte qui ne permet 
ni le douta ni Vincertitude.” 

Timiy alse cite the following remarks 
made by M.Vachorot (Histoire Critique 
dle PEeole d’Alexandrie, vol. inp. I, Pt. 
ii. BK. ii. eh. i) after his instructive 
tunnlysis of the doctrines of Plotinus. I 
think the words are as much applicable 
to Plito as to Plotinus: the rather, as 
Plato never speuks in his own name 
Plotinus always > Combion fant-i 
prendre garde da ee ia pemsee du 
philosophe, ob de dud préter un itrrange- 
mont artifieial ! Co genie, plein d’en- 
thousiasme et de fougue, ma jamais 
conmaoni mesure ni plan: jamais il ne 
vest astreint & développer régulicre- 
went une theories, ni & exposer avec 
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as irreligious1 The subjects on which he interrogated were 
those of common, familiar, every-day talk: those which every 
one believed himself to know, and on which every one had a 
confident opinion to give: the respondent being surprised that 
any one could put the questions, or that there could be any 
doubt requiring solution. What is justice? what is injustice? 
what are temperance and courage? what is law, lawlessness, de- 
mocracy, aristocracy? what is the government of mankind, and 
the attributes which qualify any one for exercising such govern- 
ment? Here were matters upon which every one talked fami- 
liarly, and would have been ashamed to be thought incapable of 
delivering an opinion. Yet it was upon these matters that 
Sokrates detected universal ignorance, coupled with a firm, but 
illusory, persuasion of knowledge. The conversation of Sokrates 
with Euthydémus, in the Xenophontic Memorabilia*—the first 
Alkibiadés, Lachés, Charmidés, Euthyphron, &c., of Plato—are 
among the most marked specimens of such cross-examination or 
Elenchus—a string of questions, to which there are responses in 
indefinits number successively given, tested, and exposed as 
unsatisfactory. | 

The answers which Sokrates elicited and exposed were simple 





suite un ensemble de théories, de 
maniére & en former un systéme. Fort 
incertain dans sa marche, i prend, 
quitte, et reprend le méme sujet, sans 
jamais parattre avoir dit son dernier 
mot; toujours il répand de vives et 
abondantes clartés sur les questions 
wil traite, mais rarement il les con- 
uit Aleur derniére et définitive solu- 
tion; sa rapide pensée n’effleure pas 
seulement le sujet sur lequel elle 
, elle le pénetre et le creuse tou- 
jours, sans toutefois V’épuiser. Fort 
al dans ses allures, tantdét ce génie 
s'échappe en inspirations rapides et 
tumultueuses, tantét il semble se 
trainer péniblement et se perdre dans 
un dédale de subliles abstractions, 


1 Xenoph. Memor. i. 1. 

2 Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2. A passage 
from Paley’s prenes to his “Principles 
of Moral Philosophy,” illustrates well 
this Sokratic process: ‘ Concerning 
the principle of morals, it would be 

remature to speak: but concerning 
he manner of unfolding and explaining 
that principle, I have somewhat whic 


I wish to be remarked. An experience 
of nine years in the office of a public 
tutor in one of the Universities, and in 
that department of education to which 
these sections relate, afforded me fre- 
quent opportunity to observe, thatin dis- 
coursing to young minds upon. topics of 
morality, it required much more pains 
to make them perceive the difficulty than 
to understand the solution: that unless 
the subject was so drawn up to a point 
as to exhibit the full force of an ob- 
ection, or the exact place ofa doubt, 

fore any explanation was entered 
upon—in other words, unless some 
curiosity was excited, before it was 
attempted to be satisfied—the teacher's 
labour was lost. When information 
was not desired, it was seldom, I found, 
retained. I have made this observa- 
tion my pce in the following work: 
that is, I have endeavoured, before I 
suffered myself to proceed in the dis- 
quisition, to put the reader in complete 
possession of the question: and to do it 
in a way that I thought most likely to stir 
up his own doubts and solicitude about 
it.” 
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To those 
topics, on 
which each 
community 
possesses 
established 
dogmas, 
laws, 
customs, 
sentiments, 
consecrated 
and tradi- 
tional, pecn- 
liar to itself, 
The local 
creed, | 
which is 
never for- 
mally pro- 
claimed or 
taught, but 
is enforced 
uncon- 
sciously by 
every one 
upon every 
one else. 
Omnipo- 
tence of 
King 
Nomos. 
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expressions of the ordinary prevalent belief upon 
matters on which each community possesses esta- 
blished dogmas, laws, customs, sentiments, fashions, 
points of view, &c., belonging to itself. When Hero- 
dotus passed over to Egypt, he was astonished to find 
the judgment, feelings, institutions, and practices of 
the Egyptians, contrasting most forcibly with those 
of all other countries. He remarks the same (though 
less in degree) respecting Babylonians, Indians, Scy- 
thians, and others; and he is not less impressed with 
the veneration of each community for its own creed 
and habits, coupled with indifference or antipathy 
towards other creeds, disparate or discordant, prevail- 
ing elsewhere.* 

This aggregate of beliefs and predispositions to be- 
lieve, ethical, religious, esthetical, social, respecting 
what is true or false, probable or improbable, just or 
unjust, holy or unholy, honourable or base, respect- 
able or contemptible, pure or impure, beautiful or 
ugly, decent or indecent, obligatory to do or obliga- 


1 Herodot. ii, 35-36-64; iii. 88-94, others. But the most forcible of all 


seq. 1. 196; 


iv. 76-77-80. The dis- illustrations are those furnished by the 


cordance between the various institu. Oriental world, when surveyed or 


tions established among the separate 
aggregations of mankind, often pro- 
ceeding to the pitch of reciprocal 
antipathy—the imperative character of 
each in its own region, assuming the 
appearance of natural right and pro- 
priety—all this appears brought to 
view by the inquisitive and observant 
Herodotus, as well as by others (Xeno- 
phon, Cyroped, i. 3-18): but many 
new facts, illustrating the same thesis, 
were noticed by Aristotle and the Peri- 
patetics, when a larger extent of the 
globe became opened to Hellenic sur- 
vey. Compare Aristotle, Ethic. Nik. 
i. 8, 1094, b. 155 Sextus Empiric. 
Pyrr. Hypotyp. i. sect. 145-156, iii. 
sect. 198-234; and the remarkable 
extract from Bardesanes Syrus, cited 
by Eusebius, Prep. Evang. vi., and 
published in Orelli’s collection, 
202-219, Alexandri Aphrodis. et Ali- 
orum De Fato, Zurich, 1824. ; 
Many interesting passages in illus- 
tration of the same thesis might be 
borrowed from Montaigne, Pascal, and 


studied by intelligent Kuropeans, as it 
has been more fully during the last 
century. See especially Sir William 
Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections 
of an Indian Official: two volumes 
which unfold with equal penetration 
and fidelity the manifestations of esta- 
blished sentiment among the [indoos 
and Mahomedans. Vol. i. ch. iv., de- 
scribing a Suttee on the Nerbudda, is 
one of the most impressive chapters in 
the work: the rather as it describes 
the continuance of a hallowed custom, 
transmitted even from the days of 
Alexander. I transcribe also some 
valuable mattor from an eminent liy- 
ing scholar, whose extensive erudition 
comprises Oriental as well as Hellenic 
philosophy. 

M. Barthélemy St. TWilaire (Premier 
Mémoire sur le Sinkhya, Paris, 1852, 
Ppp. 302-305) observes as follows re- 
specting the Sanscrit system of phi- 
losophy called Sdnkhye, the doctrine 
expounded and enforced by the philo- 
sopher Kapila—and respecting Buddha 
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tory to avoid, respecting the status and relations of each indi- 
vidual in the society, respecting even the admissible fashions of 
amusement and recreation—this is an established fact and condi- 
tion of things, the real origin of which is for the most part un- 
known, but which each new member of the society is born to and 
finds subsisting. It is transmitted by tradition from parents to 
children, and is imbibed by the latter almost unconsciously from. 
what they see and hear around, without any special season of 
teaching, or special persons to teach. It becomes a part of each 
person’s nature—a standing habit of mind, or fixed set of 


mental tendencies, according to 


and Buddhism which was built upon 
the Sankhya, amending or modifyin 
Buddha is believed to have live 
about 547 B.c. Both the system of 
Buddha, and that of Kapila, are athe- 
istic, as described by M. St. Hilaire. 
“Le second point ot. Bouddha se 
apere de IXapila concerne Ja doctrine. 
L’homme ne peut rester dans Vincer- 
' titude que Kapila lui laisse encore. 
Lame délivrée, selon les doctrines de 
Kapila, peut toujours renaitre. Jl n’y 
a& qwun moyen, un seul moyen, de Jo 
sauver,—Cest de Pancantir. Le neant 
seul est un sir asile: on no revient 
as de celui Ih.—Bouddha lui promet 
lo néant; et c'est avee cette promesse 
inouie qwil a passionné les hommes 
et converti les peuples. Quo cette 
monstrueuse croyance, partagée au- 
jourd’hui par trois cents millions de 
sectateurs, révolte en nous les instincts 
les plus i de notre nature— 
quelle soulive toutes les répugnances 
et toutes les horreurs de notre Ame— 
quelle nous paraisse aussi incompré- 
hensible que hideuse—peu importe. 
Une partie considérahle de Phumanité 
Va sh iene i See méme & Ia justifier 
par toutes Jes subtilités do la meta- 
hysique Ja plus rattinée, et & In con- 
esser dans les tortures des plus affreux 
supplices et les austérités homicides 
dun fanatisme aveugle. Si c’est une 
ieashs que de dominer souverainement, 
travers les Ages, la foi des hommes,— 
jamais fondateur de religion n’en eut 
une plus grande que le Bouddha: car 
aucun n’eut de prosélytes plus fidéles 
ni plus nombreux. Mais je me trompe: 
Je Bouddha ne prétendait pants fonder 
une réligion. Il n’ctait que philo- 
sophe: et instruit dans 
sciences des Brahmans, il ne voulut 


outes les. 


which, particular experience is 


personnellement que fonder, A leur 
exemple, un nouveau systéme. Seule- 
ment, les moyens qu’il employait du- 
rent mener ses disciples plus loin qwil 
ne comptait aller lui mémo. En 
s'adressant A Ja foule, il faut bientht 
la discipliner et In régler. De Id, cette 
ordination réligieuse que le Bouddha 
donnait 24 ses adeptes, Ja hi¢rarchie 
qvil détablissait entre eux, fondée 
uniquement, comme la science lexi- 
geait, sur le mérite divers des intelli- 
gences ct dvs vertus— Ja douce et sninte 
morale qwil préchait,—lo détachament 
de toutes choses en ce monde, si con- 
venible i des ascetes qui ne pensent 
qwau salut ¢ternel—le vou de pau- 
vreté, qui est Ja premiére loi des 
Bouddhistes— et tout cet ensemble dy 
dispositions qui constituent un gou- 
vernement au lieu Vung cole. 

“Mais ce n’est 1a que Vextérienr du 
Bouddhisme: c’en est le développo- 
ment matériel et nécessaire. Au fond, 
s0n principe est celui du Sankhya : 
seulement, il Vapplique en grand. 
C'est la science qui délivre Yhomme: 
et le Bouddha ajoute—Pour que 
Yhomme soit délivré & jamais, il faut 
quil arrive au Nirvdna, c’est 4 dire, 
quwil soit absolument anéanti. Le 
néant est done le bout de la science : 
et le salut eternel, c'est Vanéantisse- 
ment.” 

The same line of erg ament is insisted 
on by M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire in his 
other work—-Bouddha ot sa réligion, 
Paris, 1862, ed. 2nd: especially in his 
Chapter on the Nirvana: Wherein 
moreover he complains justly of tho 
little notice which authors take of the 
established beliefs of those varietios of 
the human race which are found apurt 
from Christian Hurope. 
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interpreted and particular persons appreciated.! It is not set 
forth in systematic proclamation, nor impugned, nor defended : 
it is enforced by a sanction of its own, the same real sanction or 
force in all countries, by fear of displeasure from the Gods, and 
by certainty of evil from neighbours and fellow-citizens. The 
community hate, despise, or deride, any individual member who 
proclaims his dissent from their social erced, or even openly calls 
it in question. Their hatred manifests itself in different ways at 
different times and occasions, sometimes by burning or excom- 
munication, sometimes by banishment or interdiction? from fire 
and water ; at the very least, by exclusion from that amount of 
forbearance, good-will, and estimation, without which the life of 
an individual becomes insupportable: for society, though its 
power to make an individual happy is but limited, has complete 
power, easily exercised, to make him miserable. The orthodox 
public do not recognise in any individual citizen a right to 
scrutinise their creed, and to reject it if not approved by his own 
rational judgment. They expect that he will embrace it in the 
natural course of things, by the mere force of authority and con- 
tagion—as they have adopted it themselves: as they have 
adopted also the current language, weights, measures, divisions 
of time, &c. If he dissents, he is guilty of an offence described in 
the terms of the indictment preferred against Sokrates—“ So- 
krates commits crime, inasmuch as he does not believe in the 
Gods, in whom the city believes, but introduces new religious 
beliefs,” &c.® “Nomos (Law and Custom), King of All” (to 
borrow the phrase which Herodotus cites from Pindar 4), exercises 


1 This general fact is powerfully set 
forth by Cicero, in the beginning of 
the third Trsculan Disputation. Chry- 
sippus the Stoic, “ut ext in omni_his- 
tori curiosus,” had collected striking 
examples of these consecrated prac- 
tices, cherished in one territory, ab- 
raha elsewhere. (Cic. Tuse. Disp. i. 

2 See the description of the treat- 
ment of Aristodémus, one of the two 
Spartans who survived the battle of 

ermopyle, after his return home, 
Herodot. vii. 231, ix. 71. The inter- 
diction from communion of fire, water. 
eating, sacrifice, &c., is the stronges 
manifestation of repugnance : so inguy 
portable to the person excommunicate 


that it counted for a sentence of exile 
in the Roman law. (Defnarchus cont. 
Aristoxelton, s. 9. Heineccins, Ant. 
Rom. 1. 16, 9, 10.) 

$ Xenophon, Memor. i. 1,1. "ASicet 
Zwxparys, obs Fad h. wodus woutaes Geode 
ov vouigav 7106 88 cova Sapdrea 
clodiépwyv, &. Plato (Leges, x. 00 
910) and Cicero (Logib. ii, 19-25) forbid 
Kova Soden, “*separatim nemo ha- 
beasit Deos,” &e. 

4Néuos wavrav Bagrenig (Herodot. 
iii. 88). It will bo seen from Herodotus, 
as well as elsewhere, that the idee 
really intended to be expressed by thes 
word Noéwos ig much Luror than what 
is now commonly widerstood by La, 
It is equivulunt to that which Epik- 
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plenary power, spiritual as well as temporal, over individual 
minds ; moulding the emotions as well as the intellect according 
to the local type—determining the sentiments, the belief, and 
the predisposition in regard to new matters tendered for belief, 
of every one—fashioning thought, speech, and points of view, no 
less than action—and reigning under the appearance of habitual, 


self-suggested tendencies. 


Plato, when he assumes the function 


of Constructor, establishes special officers for enforcing in detail 
the authority of King Nomos in his Platonic variety. But even 


tov 7d ddéyna (Mpiktet. iti. 1 It in- 
cludes what is meant by 7d voutmor 
(Xenoph. Memor. iv. 4, 18-24), ra vé- 
Mima, 7h voutCdmeva, Ta WaTpLa, Ta Vd~ 
Maco, including both positive morality, 
and social «sthetical precepts, as well 
’ as civil or political, and even personal 
habits, such as that of abstinence from 
spitting or wiping the nose (Xenoph. 
Cyrop. vili. 8, 8-10). The case which 
Herodotus quotes to lustrate his gene- 
ral thesis is the different treatment 
which, among different natious, is con- 
sidercd dutiful and respectful towards 
senior relatives and the corpses of de- 
ceased relatives; which matters come 
under ra@ypanra Kaghady Geav Népepa 
(Soph. Antig. 440}—of immemorial an- 
tiquity ;— 
Ov ydp Tt viv ye ea nOts GAN dei Tore 
Zh ravra, Kovdeis oldev é£ drov ‘hdvy. 


Némos and agi ees run together in 
Plato’s mind, dictating every hour's 
roceeding of the citizen through life 
Leges, vil. 807-808-8233). 

We find Plato, in the Leges, which 
represents the altcred tone and com- 
yressive orthodoxy of his old age, ex- 
Polling the simple goodness ee 
of our early forefathers, who believer 
implicitly all that was told them, and 
were not clever enough to raise doubts, 
oomep Ttavivy (Legg. iii, 679, 680). 
Plato dwells much upon the danger 
of permitting any innovation on the 
fixed modes of song and dance (Legg. 
v. 727, vii. 797-800), and forbids it 
under heavy penalties. We says that 
the lawgiver both can consecrate com- 
On and ae: to pare a 
—KaOLEpHoaL THY pynv (Lege. 888), 
the dicta of Néuos BacAeds. 

Pascal describes, in forcible terms, 
the wide-spread authority of Néos 
Baowdevs -—“ Tl ne faut pas se mécon- 


tétus calls ra plies 1S. aviKn- 


naitre, nous sommes automates autant 
quesprit: et del& vient que J’instru- 
ment, par lequel la persuasion se fait, 
nest pas la seule démonstration. Com- 
bien y a-t-il peu de choses démontrées! 
Les preuves ne convainquent que 
Yesprit. La coutume fait nos preuves 
les plus fortes et les plus crues: ele 
wneline UVautomate, qui entratine Vesprit 
sans qual y pense. Quia démontré quwil 
sera demain jour, et que nous mour- 
rons—et qu’y a-t-il de plus cru? 
Cest donc la coutume qui nous en 
pee: cest elle qui fait tant de 
hrétiens, c’est elle qui fait les Tures 
les Paiens, les métiers, les soldats, &c. 
Enfin, il faut avoir recours A elle quand 
une fois Pesprit a vu ott est la vérité, 
afin de nous abreuver et nous teindre 
de cette eréance, qui nous échappe a 
toute heure; car den avoir toujours 
les prenves présentes,c’est trop d’affaire. 
Tl faut acquérir une créance plus facile, 
qui est celle de Vhabitude, qui, sans 
violence, sans art, sans argument, nous 
fait croire les choses, et incline toutes 
nos puissances & cette croyance, en 
sorte que notre Ame y tombe naturelle- 
ment. Quand on ne croit que par la 
force de la conviction, et que lauto- 
mate est incliné & croire le contraire, 
ce n’est pas assez.” (Pascal, Pensées, 
ae p. 237, ed. Louandre, Paris, 
Ferein Pascal coincides with Mon- 
taigne, of whom he often speaks 
harshly enough: “Comme de vray 
nous n’avons aultre mire de la vérité 
et de Ja raison, que exemple et idée 
des opinions et usances du pais ot. nous 
sommes: J& est tousiours la parfaicte 
religion, la parfaicte police, parfaict 
et accomply usage de toutes choses.” 
(issais de Montaigne, liv. i. ch. 380.) 
Compare the same train of thought in 
Descartes (Discours sur la Méthode, 
pp. 182-139, ed. Cousin). 
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where no such special officers exist, we find Plato himself 
describing forcibly (in the speech assigned to Protagoras)} 
the working of that spontaneous ever-present police by whom 
the authority of King Nomos is enforced in detail—a police not 
the less omnipotent because they wear no uniform, and carry 
no recognised title. 

There are, however, generally a few exceptional minds to 
Small mines Whom this omnipotent authority of King Nomos is 
anslonal: repugnant, and who claim a right to investigate and 
individual judge for themselves on many points already settled 
minds, who ‘and foreclosed by the prevalent orthodoxy. In child- 

hood and youth these minds must have gone through 








2 


do not yield 
to the esta- 








S82 ES SEES, 


a 


1 Plat. Protag. 320-328. The large 
sense of the word Ndnos, as conceived 
by Pindar and Werodotus, must be Kept 


the sume authority, as the rile for the eo 
distribution of justice? a 
Mr. Maine, in his admirable work on 


see ECS2. 
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in mind, comprising positive morality, 
religious ritual, consecrated hibits, tho 
focal turns of sympathy and antipathy, 
dec. M. Salvador observes, respecting 
the Mosaic Law: “Qu’on écrive tous les 
rapporty publics ot privés (ui wnissent 
les membres V@un peuple queleongue, 
et tous les principes sur lesquels ces 
rapports sont fondés--il en résultora 
un onsemble complet, un véritable 
systdme plus ou moins raisonnable, qui 
sera Pexpression oxacte de In mani¢re 
(oxister de co peuple. Or, cet ensemble 
wu ce systeme est co que les Teébreux 
appellent la tora, la lor ou la constitu- 
tion publique on prenant ce mot dans 
Je sens lo plus étendu.” (Salvador, 
Histoire des fnstitutions do Moise, liv. 
i. ch. il. p. 95.) 

Compre also about the sense of the 
word Lec, as conceived by the Arabs, 
M. Renan, Averrods, yp. 280, and 
Mr. Mill’s chapter respocting the all- 
eomprebonsive charactor of the iLin- 
doo law (Uist. of India, ch. iv., begin- 
ning): “‘In the law books of the 
Hlindus, the dotails of jurisprudence 
and judiciuture occupy comparatively 
a very moderate space. The doctrines 
and ceremonies of religion; the rules 
and practice of education; the institu- 
tions, duties, and customs of domestic 
life; the maxims of private morality, 
and even of domestic economy; the 
rules of government, of war, and of 
negotiation ; all form essential parts of 
the Hindu code of law, and are trouted 
in the same style, and laid down with 


Ancient Law, notes both the all-come 
prehensive and the irredisttble seen. 
daney of what is called Lew in early 
societies, Te remarks emphatically 
that “the stationary condition of the 
aun race is the rule the progressive 
condition the exception a rare excep 
tion in the history of the world”. (Chap. 
i. pp. 16-18-1035 chap. fi. pp. 2eead.) 

Again, Mr. Maine observes: ‘The 
other liability, to whieh the infancy of 
society in exposed, has prevented or 
arrested the progress of far the crenater 
part of mankind. Tho rividity of an 
cient law, arising chiefly from: its early 
assoulation and identification with reli 
gion, has chained down the muss of 
the human race fo those views of life 
and conduct which they entertained at 
the time when their inmititutiona were 
first consolidated into a systematia 
form. ‘There wore one or two races 
exempted by a omiarvellous fate from 
this calamity: and eriafts from these 
stocks linve fertilised a few modern 
societies. Bubit ia still trae thas over 
the daryer part of the world, the par. 
fection of law tava alive beer acorns 
dered as consisting in adherence to the 
ground plin supposed fo drive been 
muurked out by the legislator, Jf ine 
tellvct has in wtehk eda Inca caercisidh 
upon jurisprudence, It het mattorily 
prided atuelf On the aubtte pereeriaty of 
the concluaiona tt cauld Gail on varicat 
texts, without dlacaverahle dejareliese fram 
their literal tenor.” (Mnine, Anelent 
Law, ch. iv. pp. 77-78.) 
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plished or- 
thodoxy, 
but insist on 
exercising 
their own 
judgment, 


the ordinary influences,! but without the permanent 
stamp which such influences commonly leave behind. 
Either the internal intellectual force of the individual 
is greater, or he contracts a reverence for some new 
authority, or (as in the case of Sokrates) he believes himself to 

have received a special mission from the Gods—in one way or 
other the imperative character of the orthodoxy around him is so 
far enfeebled, that he feels at liberty to scrutinise for himself the 
assemblage of beliefs and sentiments around him. If he con- 
tinues to adhere to them, this is because they approve themselves 
to his individual reason: unless this last condition be fulfilled, he 
becomes a dissenter, proclaiming his dissent more or less openly, 
according to circumstances. Such disengagement from authority 
traditionally consecrated (éadday} rav eloOdrev voulpev),? and 
assertion of the right of self-judgment, on the part of a small 


1 Cicero, Tusc. D. iii. 2; Aristot. 
Ethic. Nikom. x. 10, 1179, b. 23. 6 6 
Adyos Kat y Sudayy pr mor’ obk ey 
aragw ioxtn, adda Séy mpodepydcbac 
Tols eot THY TOD aKpoaTroU Wuyny mpds 
TO KOAOS yYalpe Kat mioely, Womep yhv 
thy Opéwoumay +) ordpus. To the same 
purpose Plato, Repub. lil. 402 A, Lege. 
li. 653 B, 659 H, Plato and Aristotle 
(and even Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 2, 38), 
aiming at the formation of a body of 
citizens, anda community very different 
from anything which they saw around 
them—-require to have the means of 
shaping the early sentiments, love, 
hatred, &c., of children, in a manner 
favourable to their own ultimate views. 
This is exactly what Néyos Bactvcis 
does effectively in existing societies, 
Without need of special provision for 
the purpose. See Plato, Protagor. 
825, 326. 

2Plato, Pheedrus, 265 A. See Sir 
Will. Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic, 
Lect. 29 BP. 88-00. 
(p. 40 E) ato interrupts the thread 
of his own speculations on cosmogony, 
to take in all the current theogony on 
the authority of King Nomos. adv- 
varov oty cay maoiy amtoretv, Kaire 
divev re eixdrwyv Kat avayxalwy drodei- 
few Adyovow, GAN" ws olkela hdcKov- 
ow amrayyd\Aay éropdvous Te vdnw 
murreurdov. 

Hegel adverts to this severance of 
the individual consciousness from:the 
common consciousness of the commu- 
nity, as the point of departure for 


In the Timeeus | 


philosophical theory :—‘‘ On one hand 
we are now called upon to find some 
specife”’mrtter for the general form of 
Good: such closer determination of 
The Gcod is tke criterion required. 
On the orner Tine, the exigencies of 
the individual subject come promi- 
nently forward: this is the conse- 
quence of the revolution which So- 
krates operated in the Greek mind. 
So long as the religion, the laws, the 
political constitution, of any people, 
are in full force—so long as each indi- 
vidual citizen is in complete harmony 
with them all—no one raises the ques- 
tion, What has the Individual to do for 
himself? Ina moralised and religious 
social harmony, cach individual tinds 
his destination prescribed by the esta- 
blished routine; while this positive 
morality, religion, laws, form also the 
routine of Ais own mind. On the con- 
trary, if the Individual no longer stands 
on the custom of lis nation, nor feels 
himself in full agreement with the 
religion and laws—he then no longer 
finds what he desires, nor obtains satis- 
faction in the medium around him. 
When once such cliscord has become 
confirmed, the Individual must fall 
back on his own reflections, and seek 
his dostination there. This is what 
gives rise to the question—Whiat is the 
essential scheme for the Individual? 
To what ought he to conform—what 
shall he aim at? An ideal is thus set 
up for the Individual. This is, the 
Wise Man, or the Ideal of the Wise 
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minority of :8:oyvdpoves,! is the first condition of existence for 
philosophy or “reasoned truth”. 

Amidst the epic and lyric poets of Greece, with their varied 
arly ap- Productive impulse-——as well as amidst the Gnomic 
ae sae philosophers, the best of whom were aleo poets—there 
judginc ins are not a few manifestations of such freely judging 


ividuals, Cee Bes PG ETT ‘eis, ; 
Maken, Gadividuality.  XKenophanes the philosopher, who 


in Greece, wrote in poetry, censured severely several of the 
current narratives about the Gods and Pindar, though in more 
respectful terms, does the ke. So too, the theories about the 
Kostnos, propounded by various philosophers, Thales, Anaxi- 
menes, Pythagoras, Herakleitus, Anaxagoras, &., were each of 
them the free offspring of an individual mind. But these were 
counter-afirmations ; novel theories, departing from the common 
belief, yet accompanied by little or no debate, or attack, or 
defence: indeed the proverbial obscurity of Herakleitusa, and the 
recluse mysticism of the Pythagereans, almost excluded disens- 
sion, These philosophers (to use the phrase of Aristotle *) had 


Man, which in, In trnth, the separate —-_- Cleero, inthe treatise (not preserved) 


working of individual self-conscious outltled Aevtoaties seb forth, ab sme 


Ghea, Coperived aa an aniverssl or longth, an attack auda defence of phi. 


fypiealehiaeter” (Herel, Geschichte 
der Piilecephie, Partai. pp. it, 155.) 

IPhisisan expres donot the learned 
Huet, Bishopod Avranehees: Nt quel: 
qa‘nn taecclemande mcuinteniong, es que 
Metts wenmes, pues nen ne Vemlons 
Stree Acs mieten, mb Serpdiqnied, ma 
Beleetipted, na danenne nutre sects, 
je rerpesstdy ss Cite ieee Cee ets Headye 
Mect adise Hire oc ue voulin. connetire 
Meade oe peg ck Que attterdte, ef 
OTe 0) ees A nS Hah peared. 
rappaecher phid pres de da vorte, One 
nate byatag, Jo heaqherie en par 
Hades dg, Beata upgepeardter Caper yangbeed ty 
edo oa dave, uftarhed a Me. propaess 
nenteaetis, deter moy fe peabegtebeeta pags 
(Peet, ‘fratte Philoudhigue de ia 
Prreghede- yt ede Phsyes ab sin i, livin 
Chita ge Sade Gaby 

Po ANggotad. Metipdaxes A, oy WE ES, 
Scag ce heed i Ee ukatee eh Ponts thy chico 
tieget rp lice eedatad capedtatea cof thae toa 
gaseigs Eds Pe tage gilarder eepstectos, Thatuiscgeds 
pathy eee hs Watley tliegan Gbps facil 
tatblacaengere ed Bete tated Tye pod sctan Gata 
fuedy of teretts, featiedeab slown bay ats tetes 
fon frodstoote boone tadliey fee cond, Teds 
the Hed petgeccchpem ek bath tse tyous yy 
Cab tH acen Fon gtd WARY, (Harp. boy, dae, Li) 


losophyt the former he avaiened to 
Tlortenuis, the litter he tndertook in 
hisewwn ae, One of the areamient i 
wreed by Hortons amish plitor 
huphy, to prove that at wa suet 'overn, 
saplentin wars, Creat it wis beth te 
Lian davention rine a recent mavelby, 
net droded dlaown by taaditaan a pdt 
ero, therefore ned mafia te Maen, 
ut pd weemachiams Teagaid. MaUh rain 
est, erin honing: ape eeenep ih peeceges 
eat ocd Gere tea eck meat ce cpaadena 
(bin posaet hina natin, Obi apne 
Sutsciaieete  Lateaab capeeat antes anette 
pated wepatitse 2? Cbecebustons, Bret, 
Dito Be rep ‘Be te of that Chee. 
yeerghath  grle atime CbdeaTes seretey  pegtaba 
Comortated "Proditiens roach to be 
ebeqalergenrd, Boretoagabask s cateed Ber tts) 
ovegae tay Rigver ond af Lageccds, 

he Ueagectpmants ed Emer, and 
Set hes ol} fat: hively Corts eee edie. 
we ult kabraberde dati tehed i> Qa pe 
tia wee tdbabee ogee: eat “afl Rie culative 
yebsabes pede’, Liv: Kerooptetnbe ral toe 
teddies Tapte te. tte hie ca ide, bait 
tiie ce caabasgh coupe adeuciate ss Cet, bo) 
that the arecdtoent: weipkd fae esytally 
valid ecinet Patentinty aa Abpatie 
teliane.  Uetiaatittida ds advil te 
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no concern with Dialectic: which last commenced in the fifth 
century B.c., with the Athenian drama and dikastery, and was 
enlisted in the service of philosophy by Zeno the Eleate and 
Sokrates. | : 
Both the drama and the dikastery recognise two or more 
different ways of looking at a question, and require __ 
that no conclusion shall be pronounced until opposing ee 


: lectic— 
disputants have been heard and compared. The Effectofthe 


Eumenides plead against Apollo, Prometheus against an the 
the mandates and dispositions of Zeus, in spite of P#stery- 
the superior dignity as well as power with which Zeus is invested : 
every Athenian citizen, in his character’ of dikast, took an oath 
to hear both the litigant parties alike, and to decide upon the 
pleadings and evidence according to law. Zeno, in his debates 
with the anti-Parmenidean philosophers, did not trouble 
himself to parry their. thrusts. He assumed the AGOTESSIVE, 
impugned the theories of his opponents, and exposed the contra- 
dictions in which they involved themselves. The dialectic pro- 
cess, In which there are (at the least) two opposite points of view 
both represented—the negative and the affirmative—became 
both prevalent and interesting. , 

I have in a former chapter explained the dialectic of Zeno, as 
it bore upon the theories of the anti-Parmenidean ar 

: ° : Application. 
philosophers. Still more important was the pro- of Negative 
ceeding of Sokrates, when he applied the like scrutiny Scrutiny fo 
to ethical, social, political, religious topics. He did es ta ea 
not come forward with any counter-theories: he de- oe ee 
clared expressly that he had none to propose, and that he was. 
ignorant. He put questions to those who on their side professed 
to know, and he invited answers from them. His mission, as he 
himself described it, was, to scrutinise and expose false preten- 
sions to knowledge. Without such scrutiny, he declares life 
itself to be not worth having. He impugned the common and 
traditional creed, not in the name of any competing doctrine, 
desist from philosophy, to renounce xai 8 oe rapomduper és rd Aoumdy Tot 
inquiry, to employ himself in some of Biov, ra ko.va ratra dpovotvra, C. 72). 
the necessary affairs of life, and to Among the worthless philosophical 
acquiesce in, the common received ppeculeons Lucian ranks geometry : 
opinions, which would carry him the geometrical definitions (point and 


smoothly along the remainder of his line) he declares to be nonsensical and 
life (£1 mpdrraw te tov dvayxaiwy, inadmissible (c. 74). 


1—25 
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but by putting questions on the familiar terms m which it was 
confidently enunciated, and by making its defenders contradict 
themselves and feel the shame of their own contradictions. The 
persons who held it were shown to be incapable of defending it, 
when tested by an acute cross-examiner; and their supposed 
knowledge, gathered up insensibly from the tradition around 
them, deserved the language which Bacon applies to the science 
of his day, conducting indirectly to the necessity of that remedial 
course Which Bacon recommends. “Nemo adhue tantd mentis 
constantia et rigore inventus est, ut decreverit et sibi propo- 
suerit, theorias et notiones communes penitus abolere, et intel- 
lectum abrasum et equum ad particularia ruraus applicare. 
Itaque ratio illa quam habemus, ex mult fide et multo etiam 
casu, mecnon ex puerilibus quas primo hausimus notionibus, 
farrago quecdam. est et congeries.” } 
Never before (so far as we know) had the authority of King 
-Nomos been exposed to such an enemy aa this dialee- 
assertion by tic or cross-examination by Sokrates: the prescriptive 
eel of creed and unconsciously imbibed sentiment (“ralio ox 


Emphatic 


gatistaction fide, casu, et puerililus notionibus”) beim: thrown 
individual upon their defence against negative serutiny brought 


to bear upon them by the inquisitive reason of an 
individual citizen. In the Apology, Sokrates clothes his own 
strong intellectual estrus in the belief (doubtless sincerely 
entertained) of a divine mission. In the Corvias, the Platonic 
Sokrates asserts itin naked and simple, yet not less emphatic, 
language. “You, Polus, bring against me the authority of the 
multitude, as well as that of the most eminent citizens, all of 
whom agree in upholding your view. But [, one man standing 
here alone, do not agree with you. And TL enuace to compel you, 
my one respondent, to agree with me”? The autonomy or inde 


Bacon, Nov. Org. Aph. O7. T have the Sokratic procvaiure as that whieh 


already cited this passage dna note on is here taken, 
the 8th chapter of my ‘ History of 2 Vhite, Garis, pf. 478 A. mab pip, 
Greece,’ Pp. GLB-615 5 in Which note & mept Cae in A Weis WAL aag thea yy eee, 


have also alluded to other strikine 
ussuges of Bacon, indicating the con- 
usion, inconsistencies, and misappre- 
hensiony of the “inée(lectus aibi ji. 
misgua”’. In that note, and in the 
text of the chapter, L have endea 
voured to Ulustrate the same view of 


Oupupymaudg rate; AS yanerest ae ak Sedat, 
ane fava gy Here? 4 pesos Peel be back, Spb aes 
oxertar mg ob aAWly Acyu  peegtie 
pyrouel got, cay pice Hovd, Neweie b 
Netgpriray Kab ob aaeddiean gine sat peg om 
oAiy fe fata ce, "\peo rene yy te Berd Atop 
eta Oe fag, yp UeptwAs es Cay atede 
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CHaPp. VIII. 


SOKRATES’S NEGATIVE ANALYSIS. 387 


pendence of individual reason against established authority, and 
the title of negative reason as one of the litigants in the process 
of philosophising, are first brought distinctly to view in the 


career of Sokrates. 


With such a career, we need not wonder that Sokrates, though 


esteemed and admired by a select band of adherents, 


Aversion of 


incurred a large amount of general unpopularity. the Athe- 
The public (as I have before observed) do not admit Man Puee 


to the nega- 


the claim of independent exercise for individual "ve pro- 


cedure of 


reason. In the natural process of growth in the Sokrates. 


human mind, belief does not follow proof, but springs 


Mistake of 
supposing 


up apart from and independent of it: an immature that that 


negative 


intelligence believes first, and proves (if indeed it procedure 
ever seeks proof) afterwards. This mental tendency ee 
is farther confirmed by the pressure and authority of % the So- 


phists and 


King Nomos ; who is peremptory in exacting belief, the Mega- 
but neither furnishes nor requires proof. The com- 
munity, themselves deeply persuaded, will not hear with calm- 
ness the voice of a solitary reasoner, adverse to opinions thus 
established ; nor do they like to be required to explain, analyse, 
or reconcile those opinions.? They disapprove especially that 


e 


q GAAn ovyyéveta, Avriva ay Bovay Tov 
évOade exrAéEacbar. “AAN Eyed roe 
els Sv ovX GporAoya* ov yap pe 
ov avayKkages, GC. 

1 See Professor Bain’s Chapter on 
Belief ; one of the most original and 
instructive chapters in his volume on 
the Emotions and the Will, pp. 578- 
584. [Third Ed., pp. 505-538. ] 

2This antithesis and reciprocal re- 
pulsion—between the speculative rea- 
son of the oma ore who thinks for 
himself, and the established traditional 
convictions of the public—is nowhere 
more strikingly enforced than by Plato 
jn the sixth and seventh books of the 
Republic; together with the corrupt- 
ing influence exercised by King Nomos, 
at the head of his vehement and una.- 
nimous public, over those few gifted 
natures which are competent to philo- 
sophical speculation. See Plato, Rep. 
vi. 492-493. ae 

The unfavourable feelings with 
which the attempts to analyse morality 
(especially when quite novel, as such 
attempts were in the time of Sokrates) 
are received in a community—are 


noticed by Mr. John Stuart Mill, in 
his tract on Utilitarianism, ch. iii. pp- 


“The question is often asked, and 
properly so, in regard to any supposed. 
moral standard, What is its sanction ? 
‘What are the motives to obey it? or 
more specifically, What is the source 
of its obligation? Whence does it 
derive its binding force? It is a me- 
cessary part of moral philosophy to 
provide the answer to this question : 
which though frequently assuming the 
shape of an objection to the utilitarian 
morality, as if it had some special 
applicability to that above others, 
really arises in regard to all standards. 
Tt arises in fact whenever a person is 
called on to adopt a standard, or refer 
morality to any basis on which he has 
not been accustomed to rest it. For 
the custom: morality, that which 
education and opinion have conse- 
crated, is the only one which presents 
itself to the mind with the feeling of 
being in itself obligatory: and when a 
person is asked to believe that this 
morality derives its obligation from 
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dialectic debate which gives free play and efficacious prominence a 
to the negative arm. The like disapprobation is felt even by 7 mt 
most of the historians of philosophy ; who nevertheless, having : 
an. interest in the philosophising process, might be supposed to 
perceive that nothing worthy of being called reasoned truth can 
exist, without full and equal scope to negative as well as to 
affirmative. 

| These historians usually speak in very harsh terms of the 
a The same OPhists, as well as of Eukleides and the Megaric 
i. charges sect; who are taken as the great apostles of negation, 
vceane But the truth is, that the Megaries inherited it from 
of philoso. Sokrates, and shared it with Plato. Eukleides cannot 





hy brin, ‘ ; ; 
against the have laid down a larger programme of negation than ee 
sepa that which we read in the Apology of Sokrates,—nor ae 


brought = composed a dialogue more ultra-negative than the 
porary Platonic Parmenidés: nor, again, did he depart so is 
aealnat Go: widely, in principle as well its in precept, from UX ixt. oy 
Thee te ing institutions, as Plato in his Republic. The 

present the charges which historians of philosophy urge against 
aislike of the Megarics i well ws against the persons: whom 
noe they call the Sophists--such as corruption of youth — 
an orthodox perversion of truth and morality, by making the 


public. worse appear the better reason—snbyersion of esta. 
blished beliefs—innovation as well as deception- -all these were 
urged against Sokrates himself by his contamporarion,! gag] 





some general principle round which 
custom has not thrown the same halo, 
the assertion is to him a paradox. The 
supposed corollaries seem to have a, 
more binding force than the original 
theorem: the superstructure seems to 
stand better without than with what 
is represented as its foundation. . . . 
The difficulty has no peculiar applica- 
tion to the doctrine of utility, but is 
inherent in every attempt to analyse 
morality, and reduce it to principles: 
which, unless the principle is alread 
in men’s minds invested with as much 
sacredness as any of its applications, 
always seems to divest them of a purt 
of their sanctity.” 

Epiktétus observes that the refined 
doctrines acquired by the sulf-reasoning 
ee often failed to attain that 

tense hold on his conviction, which 


the “rotten doctrines" ineuleated from 
Childhood pussesiel over the convyietion 
OLordinary men, Acari aie cee cate (at 
THAAGL, Ot ibeotar) tyien Coa dads: 
hav) taxupérepurs “Ore eweivan pacar te 
Valpa tauvra ano boypdrwy Aadguerty : 
upers G? ra noma awd giov yay, ... . 
Ores 1 aS Ot Seah Preecener'g Pits 
TOXOU Yap Loxupoy 76 Bovpar dviearey 
70 by da (Kplatotun, ean) Ore 

1° umndatina, in defending hingelf 
inst contemporary opponents, whem 
he represents to have culumniatedd hint, 
consoles himself by saying, tayaienigs 
other observations, fant theses arrows 
have been aimed at all the pldlo- 
sophers successively Sokrites, tintu, 
Aristotle, Theophrastas, ‘oO yap ys 
PiorHy Kak GARGWY Kai KoLVdTOLOS pis raw 
pev Xwepdrous ovelin Fv, Grea MWAd- 
Tavos chefs, ld’ torupav Apmeorareduue 
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indeed against all the philosophers indiscriminately, as we learn 


kat @eodpdcrov. (Orat. xxiii. p 846, 
Dindorf.) 

We read in Zeller’s account of the 
Platonic philosophy (Phil. der Griech. 
vol. ii. p. 868, ed. 2nd) : 

“Die propdideutische Begriindung 
der Platonischen Philosophie besteht 
im Allgemeinen darin, dass der un- 
philosophische Standpunkt aufgelost, 
und die Erhebung zum torrie oe 
schen in ihrer Nothwendigkeit nach- 
gewiesen wird. Im Besondern kénnen 
wir drey Stadien dieses Wegs unter- 
scheiden. Den Ausgangspunkt bildet 
das gewShnliche Bewusstsein. Indem 
die Voraussetzeungen, welche Diesem fur 
ein. Erstes und Festes gegolten hatten, 
dialektisch zersetet werden, so erhalten 
wir zundchst das negative Resultat der 
Sophistik, Erst wenn auch diese tiber- 
wunden ist, kann der philosophische 
Standpunkt positiv entwickelt wer- 
den,” 


Zeller here affirms that it was the 
Sophists (Protagoras, Prodikus, Hip- 
pias and others) who first applied 
negative analysis to the common con- 
sciousness ; breaking up, by their dia- 
lectic scrutiny, those hypotheses which 
had before exercised authority therein, 
1s first principles not to be disputed. 

I dissent from this position. I con- 
ccive that the Sophists (Protagoras, 
Prodikus, Iippias) did not do what 
Zeller affirms, and that Sokrates (and 
Plato after him) did doit. The nega- 
tive analysis was the weapon of So- 
krates, and not of Protagoras, Prodi- 
kus, Hippias, &c. It was he who de- 
«<lared (see Platonic Apology) that 
false persuasion of knowledge was at 
once universal and ruinous, and who 
devoted his life to the task of exposing 
it by cross-examination. The_conver- 
sation of the Xenophontic Sokrates 
with Euthydémus (Memor. iv. 2), ex- 
hibits a complete specimen of that 
aggressive analysis, brought to bear 
on the common consciousness, which 
Zeller ascribes to the Sophists: the 
Platonic dialogues, in which Sokrates 
cross-oxamines upon Justice, Temper- 
ance, Courage, Piety, Virtue, &c., are 
of the like character; and we know 
from Xenophon (Mem. i. 1-16) that 
Sokrates passed much time in such exa- 
winations with pre-eminent success. 

I notice this statement of Zeller, not 
because it is peculiar to him (for most 
of the modern historians of philosoph 
aulirm the same ; and his history, which 


is the best that I know, merely repeats 
the ordinary view), but because it 
illustrates clearly the view which I 
take of the Sophists and Sokrates. 
Instead of the unmeaning abstract 
‘* Sophistik,” given by Zeller and others 
we ought properly to insert the wor 

“* Sokratik,” if we are to have any ab- 
stract term at all. 

Again—The negative analysis, which 
these authors call ‘‘Sophistik,” they 
usually censure as discreditable and 
corrupene. To me it appears, on the 
contrary, both original and valuable, 
as one essential condition for bringing 
social and ethical topics under the 
domain of philosophy or “reasoned 
truth”. 

Professor Charles Thurot (in his 

tudes sur Aristote, Paris, 1860, p. 
119) takes a juster view than Zeller of 
the difference between Plato and the 
Sophists (Protagoras, Prodikus, Hip- 
pias). ‘Les Sophistes, comme tous 
ceux qui dissertent superficiellement 
sur des questions de philosophie, et en 
particulier sur la morale et la politique, 
sappuyaient sur l’autorité et le témoig- 
nage; is alléguaient Jes vers des 
poctes célébres qui passaient aux yeux 
des Grecs pour des oracles doe sagesse : 
ils invoquaient Vopinion du commun 
des hommes. Platon récusait absolu- 
ment ces deux espéces de témoignages. 
Ni les poétes nile commun des hommes 
ne savent ce quiils disent, puisqu’ils 
ne peuvent en rendre raison. ...... 
Aux yeux do Platon, il n’y a dautre 
méthode, pour arriver au vrai et pour 
le communiquer, que la dialectique : 
qui est 4 la fois l'art d’interroger et de 
répondre, et l'art de définir et de 
diviser.” 

M. Thurot here declares (in. my 
judgment very truly) that the Sophists 
appealed to the established ethical 
authorities, and dwelt upon or adorned 
the received saaapaeel wake) — that 
Plato denied these authorities, and 
brought his battery of negative cross- 
examination to bear upon them as 
well as upon their defenders. M. 
Thurot thus gives a totally different 
version of the procedure of the Sophists 
from that which is given by Zeller. 
Nevertheless he perfectly agrees with 
Zeller, and with Anytus, the accuser 
of Sokrates (Plat. Menon, pp. 91-92), 
in describing the Sophists as a class 
who made money by deceiving and 
perverting the minds of hearers (p. 120). 
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from Sokrates himself in the Apology! They are outbursts of 


feeling natural to the practical, orthodox citizen, who represents 
the common sense of the time and place; declaring his antipathy 
to these speculative, freethinking innovations of theory, which 
challenges the prescriptive maxims of traditional custom and 
tests them by a standard approved by herself. The orthodox 
citizen does not feel himself in need of philosophers to tell him 
what is truth or what is virtue, nor what is the difference be- 
tween real and fancied knowledge. On these matters he holds 
already settled persuasions, acquired from his fathers and his 
ancestors, and from the acknowledged civic authorities, spiritual 
and temporal ;? who are to him exponents of the creed guaran- 








- teed by tradition :— 


“Quod sapio, satis est mihi: non ego curo 
Esse quod Arcesilas srumnosique Solones.” 





1 Plato, Apol. Sokr. p. 23 D. va 
82h «(Soxiow dropetvy, Ta KaTa 
whvrwov trav dtrdocgosovvTwy 
mpdéxeupa Travta Adgyougey, Sre 
To peréwpa Kal Ta Vid ys Kal Oeovs 
oH vowlgery Kat rov Arrw Ad- 
yov epelrrw moretv, &, 

Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 31. 71d Kowy 
Tots pidroadhois Urd Tov TOAAGY émuTe- 
poépevovy. The rich families in Athens 
severely reproached their relatives who 
frequented the society of Sokrates. 
Xenophon, Sympos. iv. 32. 

2 See this point strikingly set forth 
by Plato, Politikus, 299: also Plutarch, 
"Epwrixds, Cc. 13, 756 A. : 

This is the ‘auctoritas majorum,” 
put forward by Cotta in his official 
character of Pontifex, as conclusive per 
se; when, reasons are produced to sus- 
tain it, the reasons fail. (Cic. Nat. 
Deor. iii. 3, 5, 6, 9.) 

The “auctoritas majorum,” pro- 
claimed by the Pontifex Cotta, may be 
illustrated by what we read in Father 
Paul’s History of the Council of Trent 
respecting the proceedings of that 
Council when it imposed the duty of 
accepting the authoritative interpreta- 
tion of Scripture :—“ Lorsqu’on fut & 
opiner sur le quatriéme Article, pres- 

ue tous se rendirent & l'avis du Car- 
a Pachéco, qui représenta: Que 
lKcriture ayant été expliquée par tant 


de gens éminens en pidté eb en doc- 
trine, Yon ne pouvoit pas espérer do 
rien ajouter de meilleur: Que los nou- 
vellos Lldérésies etant toutes nées des 
nouveaux sens qu’on avoit donnts 4 
VKcriture, il dtoit nédcessiire darréter 
la licence des esprits modernes, et de 
les obliger de se laisser gonverner par 
les Anciens et par Pielise: Kt que si 
quelquw’un muissoit avec an esprit sin- 
rulier, on devoit le forcer a@ le ren- 
fermer au dedans de lui-mnéme, et & 
ne pas troubler le monde en publiant 
tout ce qu'il pensoit.” (Fra Paolo, 
Histoire du Concile de Trante, traduc« 
tion Francoise, par Le Courayer, Livre 
II, p. 284, 285, in 1546, pontifloate of 
Paul ITT, 

Pp. 280. “Par le second Déeret, i 
étoit ordonné en substance, de tenir 
YEdition Vulgate pour authentique 
dang les legons publiques, les disputes, 
les prédications, et les explientions 3 
et défendre & qui ue ce fut de In 
rejeter. On y dsfendoit aussi d’expli- 
quer la Saint Meriture dang un sens 
contraire & colui que lui donne Ia 
Sainte Figlise notre Mére, et an con- 
sentament unanimne des Peres, quind 
bien méme on auroit intention de tenir 
ces explications secrétes ; et on ordon- 
noit. que ceux iy contreviendroignt & 
cette défense fussent punis par les. 
Ordinaires.” 
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He will not listen to ingenious sophistry respecting these conse- 
crated traditions: he does not approve the tribe of fools who 
despise what they are born to, and dream of distant, unattainable 
novelties :1 he cannot tolerate the nice discoursers, ingenious 
hair-splitters, priests of subtleties and trifles—dissenters from the 
established opinions, who corrupt the youth, teaching their 
pupils to be wise above the laws, to despise or even beat their 
fathers and mothers,” and to cheat their creditors—mischievous 


"Ears S¢ pidov dv avOpdrotoe marato- 

: arov, 

Ooris atoxvvay émeydpia ramrralver ra 
mdpoo, Rie : 

Merapavia Onpevwv axpdavrots édmioty. 


2 OBSey codidduerda Toros Saimoor 
Tlarpiovs mapadoxas, as 6’ dpyrAuKas 


XPoVve 7 
ec chaae. ovSels avra KaraBaret Adyos, 
OBS’ et Sv dxpwy 7rd goddy HUpHTar 


Ppevarv. 
(Kuripides, Bacche, 200.) 
Tuc in his rebus vereor, ne forté 
rearis 
Impia te rationis inire elementa, 
viamque 
Undogredi sceleris. (Lucretius, i. 85.) 

Compare Valckenaer, Diatrib. Hurip. 
pp. 88, 30, cap. 5. ; 

About the accusations against So- 
kratos, of leading the youth to contract 
doubts and to slight the authority of 
their fathers, see Xenoph. Memor. i. 
2, 52; Plato, Gorgias, 622 B, p. 79, 
Menon, p. 70. A touching anecilote, 
illustrating this displeasure of the 
fathers ayvainst Sokrates, may be found 
in Xenophon, Cyroyxed. ii. 1, 39, where 
the father of Tigranes puts to death 
the gvodeorys who had taught his son, 
because that son had contracted a 

eater attachment to the codioris 
than to his own father. ; 

Xenophon, Memor. i..2, 9; i. 2, 49. 
Apolog. So. 8. 20; compare the speech 
of Kleon in Thucyd. iii. 37. Plato, 
Politikus, p, 299 EH. 

Timon in the Nilli bestows on So- 
krates and his successors the title of 
axpipddroyo.. Diog. Laert. ii. 19. Sext. 
Mmp. adv. Mathem. vii. 8 Aristo- 
phan. Nubes, 180, where Strepsiades 
says— 
mas oby yephy dv kamdyxopwv cal Bpadis 
Aéyov dxpiBdv rxivdardpous aby cop.at 3 
Compare 320-359 of the same comedy 


* 


—ov te Aewrotarav Ajpwv ieped~also 
Range, 149, b. 

When Euripides (6 oxnvucds didd- 
godos) went down to Hades, he is 
described by Aristophanes as giving 
clever exhibitions among the male- 
factors there, with great success and 
applause. Ranz, 771— | 


“Ore 8) xarqrd’ Bipuridns, éredeixvwro 
Tots Awmobvrais Kai Trois Badavrer- 


TOMOLS 6 6 . 
dmep dor’ év”ASov mAHOos* of 8” axpow- 
Mevou 
TOV rea id Kal AVYLOLOV Kat oTpo-~ 
Wy 

Urepenarnoay, Kavémoayv ropuraror. 

These astute cavils and oetadr ter of 
Kuripides are attributed by Aristo- 
phanes, and the other comic writers, 
to his freyuent conversations with So- 
krates. Rana, 1490-1500. Dionys. 
Hal. Ars Rhet. p. 301-355. Vale- 
kenaer, Diatribe in Kuripid. c. 4. 
Aristophanes describes Sokrates as 
haying stolen a garment from the 
palestra (Nubes, 180); and Kupolis 
also introduces him as having’ stolen. a 
wine-ladle (Schol. ad loc. Kupolis, 
Fragmo. Incert. ix. ed. Meineke). The 
fragment of Hupolis (xi. p. 553, "Aéo- 
Asoxely abrdy a ir ov & cohiord 
seems to apply to Sokrates. About 
the sympathy of the people with the 
attacks of the comic writers on So- 
krates, see Lucian, Piscat. c. 25. 

The rhetor Aristeides (Orat. xlvi. 
‘Yrép tav Terrépwv, yp. 400-407-408, 
Dindorf), after remarking on the very 
vague and general manner in which 
the title Xod.orhs was applied among 
the Greeks cierocots having so de- 
signated both Solon and Pythagoras), 
mentions that Androtion not oaly spoke 
of the seven wise men as rove dra 
godirrds, but also called Sokrates 
gobierny rovroy roy mavy: that Lysias 
called Plato godeorjv, and called 
Adschines (the Sokratic) by the sume 
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instructors, whose appropriate audience are the thieves and male- 
factors, and who ought to be silenced if they display ability to 
pervert others.1 Such feeling of disapprobation and antipathy 
against speculative philosophy and dialectic—against the libertas 
philosophandi—counts as a branch of virtue among practical and 
orthodox citizens, rich or poor, oligarchical or democratical, mili- 
tary or civil, ancient or modern. It is an antipathy common to 
men in other respects very different, to Nikias as well as Kleon, 
to Eupolis and Aristophanes as well as to Anytus and Demo- 
chares. It was expressed forcibly by the Roman Cato (the 
Censor), when he censured Sokrates as a dangerous and violent 
citizen ; alming, in his own way, to subvert the institutions and 
customs of the country, and poisoning the minds of his fellow- 
citizens with opinions hostile to the laws.?. How much courage 
is required in any individual citizen, to proclaim conscientious 
dissent-in the face of wide-spread and established convictions, is 
recognised by Plato himself, and that too in the most orthodox 
and intolerant of all his compositions.? He (and Aristotle after 
title; that Isokrates represented him- antipathy manifested here by Anytus 


self, and rhetors and politicians like against the ie in Prin oon 
tim to indict Solurates, 





ee 








himself, as p.rAo0odpous, while he termed ing which led 


the dialecticians and critics wodirrds. 
Nothing could be more indeterminate 
than these names, codons and didc- 
godos. It was Plato who applied him- 
self chiefly to discredit the name oo- 
grorns (6 padvora éravarrds ry bvd- 
parc); but others had tried to discredit 
dirsoodos and 7d dirogopety in like 
manner. It deserves notice that in the 
restrictive or censorial law (proposed 
by Sophokles, and enacted by the 
Athenians in B.c. 807, but ibe Hinge in 
the following year) against the philo- 
sophers and their schools, the philo. 
suphers generally are designated as 
godugrat. Pollux, Onomast. ix. 42. 
éore S& Kat vénos "Arrixds Kara ray 
hrogopovvrwy ypahas, bv Bohowdys 
‘Ambixdcidou Movvecus elev, ev rive, 
Kara aUuTwY mpoetrioy, dmpyaye, m:) 
dfeivas pysevi tov codiartayv bia« 
TpLBHY KararKkevdcacba., 

Plato, Kuthyphron, p. 3 0-D, ’A@n- 
valous yap ob opddpa piéret, dv rive 
Seuvdy olwvrat elvor, my pévroe biduo~ 
kadixdy ris alTod aoplag> by 8° av 
kal Gddouvs olwvrat routy rovovrous, 
Oupodvrar, efx’ otv pbdvey, as ov Avyets, 
aire 80 GAAO Tt, 

*Plato, Menon pp. 00-02. The 


and which induced also Cato the Gen- 
sor to hate the character of Sokrates, 
and Groek letters generally. Plutarch, 
Cato, 23: bAws gidowrahig moan Kpou- 
kos, Kal wacav “KAAnviKny poteoav mat 
maseiav bro didoriuias mpomndanigon 
ds ye Kai Xwupdry dyot AdAgv Kai Blacoy 
evopavoy dmixepey, ql rpdny Suvardy 
i, rupavvedly Tis warplhog, Karadvorra, 
ra ty, Kat mpds dvavriag rote vdpou 
bdéfas dkxovra Kal pedloravra robe 
noatras, Comp. Catu, Epist. ap, Plin, 
H. N. xxix, 7. 
$ Plato, Legg. vill. p. 895 O. vbw 8e 
avOpdrov rodunpov xivbveede BeieOal 
TLvasS, OF TappHnatay Grady purges TyAHH 
dpet ra boxotvra dpear elvur ROACK mei 
moAtras, ¢v Wuxynts dedilepperaey go 
MPCTOY Kak Erdpever wad sy moALTEdE 
Tat rwv, cvarTian Acyur tury Heyer seeaiy 
Emidipcaty Kai ove Pye [logos artipur 
TY ONddva, Aoyw Crake voy pai pores, 
Here the dissenter who prockiime hin 
Sincere convictions bi spohen of with 
respeet: compare the contrary feeling 
Loges, ix. S81 A, and in the tenth bool 
rencrally, In the atrikoie: pasanage of 
he Kepnablic, referred to inn previous 
note (vi. 492), Phito deeluren the leaiona 
taught by the multitude thecontagion 
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him), far from recognising the infallibility of established King 
Nomos, were bold enough? to try and condemn him, and to 
imagine (each of them) a new Néyos of his own, representing the 
political Art or Theory of Politics—a notion which would not 


have been understood by Themistokles or Aristeides. 


The dislike so constantly felt by communities having: esta- 


blished opinions, towards free speculation and dialec- 
tic, was aggravated in its application to Sokrates, be- 
eause his dialectic was not only novel, but also public, 
obtrusive, and indiscriminate? The name of So- 
krates, after his death, was employed not merely by 
Plato, but by all the Sokratic companions, to cover 
their own ethical speculations : moreover, all of them 
either composed works or gave lectures. But in 
either case, readers or hearers were comparatively few 
in number, and were chiefly persons prompted by 
some special taste or interest: while Sokrates passed 
his day in the most public place, eager to interrogate 
every one, and sometimes forcing his interrogations 
even. wpon reluctant hearers That he could have 


Aversion 
towards 
Sokrates 
aggravated 
by his ex- 
treme pub- 
licity of 
speech. His 
declaration, 
that false 
persuasion 
of know- 
ledge is 
universal ; 
must be un- 
derstood as 
a basis in ap- 
reciating 
: lato’s tad 
ogues 0 
Search. 


been allowed to persist in this course of life for thirty years, 


of established custom and tradition 
communicated by the crowd of earnest 
assembled believers—to be of over- 
whelzing and almost omnipotent force. 
The individual philosopher (he says), 
who examines for himself and tries to 
stand against it, can hardly maintain 
himself without special divine aid. 

1In the dialogue called Politikus, 
Plato announces formally and expli- 
citly (what the historical Sokrates 
asserted before him, Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 
10) the exclusive pretensions of the 
Bagireds Texrrxds (representing poli- 


tical science, art, or theory) to rule t 


mankind-——the illusory nature of all 
other titles to rule—and the mischiev- 
ous working of all existing govern- 
ments. The same view is developed 
in the Republic and the Leges. Com- 
pare also Aristotel. Hthic. Nikom. x. 
p- 1180, b, 27 ad fin. 

In a remarkable passage of the 
Leges (i. 637 D, 638 C), Plato observes, 
in touching upon the discrepancy be- 
tween different local institutions at 
Sparta, Krete, Keos, Tarentum, &c. -— 
“If natives of different cities argue 


with each other about their respective 
institutions, each of them has a good 
and sufficient reason. This is the 
custom with us; with you perhaps it 
is different. But we, who are now 
conversing, do not apply our criticisms 
to the private citizen; we criticise the 
lawgiver himself, and try to deter- 
mine whether his laws are good or 
bad.” yytv 8 éoriy ov mept rev 
avOparwv rav aGAdAwy 6 Adyos, aAAG 
mept Tov vouoberav altav Kaxias re 
Kal aperys. King Nomos was not at. 
all pleased to be thus put upon his 


2 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. ii. 3. “ Est 
enim philosophia paucis contenta ju- 
dicibus, multitudinem consulto ipsa 
fugiens, eique ipsi et suspecta et in- 
visa,” &c. 

The extreme publicity, and indis- 
criminate, aggressive conversation of 
Sokrates, is strongly insisted on by 
Themistius (Orat. xxvi. p. 884, “Yarep 
rod ene as aggravating the displea- 
sure of the public against him. 


3 Xenophon, Memor. iv. 2, 3-5-40. 
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when we read his own account (in the Platonic Apology) of the 

‘antipathy which he provoked—and when we recollect that the 
Thirty, during their short dominion, put him under an interdict 
—is a remarkable proof of the comparative tolerance of Athenian 
practice. 

However this may be, it is from the conversation of Sokrates 
that the Platonic Dialogues of Search take their rise, and we 
must read them under those same fundamental postulates which 
Sokrates enunciates to the Dikasts. ‘ False persuasion of know- 
ledge is almost universal: the Elenchus, which eradicates this, 
is salutary and indispensable: the dialectic search for truth 
between two active, self-working minds, both of them ignorant,. 
yet both feeling their own ignorance, is instructive, as well as 
fascinating, though it should end without finding any truth at 
all, and without any other result than that of discovering some 
proposed hypotheses to be untrue.” The modern reader must be 
invited to keep these postulates in mind, if he would fairly 


appreciate the Platonic Dialogues of Search. He must learn to. 


esteem the mental exercise of free debate as valuable in itself, 
even though the goal recedes before him in proportion to the 
steps which he makes in advance. He perevcives «a lively anti- 
thesis of opinions, several distinct and dissentient points of view 
opened, various tentatives of advance made and broken off. He 
has the first half of the process of truth-seeking, without the 
last ; and even without full certainty that the last half can be 
worked out, or that the problem as propounded is one which 
admits of an affirmative solution.? But Plato presumes that the 


1 Aristotel. Topica, i. PB 101, a. 20, sential to the process rod dirorodety 
with the Scholion of Alexander of Kal dy wey genv didorohoivray ule 
Aphrodisias, who remarks that the robs mepi rol mpdyparos avriAcyeur ro 
habit of colloquial debate had been ¢vavriov Adyous of 6" dja ou avréAcyoy, 


« 


frequent in the days of Aristotle, GAN’ avrémparroyv.  (Lysias, Or, viii. 
and afterwards; but had compara. KakoAoydy, 8. 12, p. 278; compare 


tively ceased in his own time, having 
been exchanged for written treatises. 
P. 254, b. Schol. Brandis; also Plato, 
Parmenid. Ep. 135, 136, and the Com- 
mentary of Proklus thereupon, p. 776 
seqd., and p. 917, ed. Stallbaum. 
“A passage in one of tha speeches 
composed by Lysias, addressed by a 
laintiff in court to the Dikasts, shows 
ow debate and free antithesix of op- 
posite opinions were accounted as os- 


Plat. Apolog. p. os Kt.) 

Bacon describes his own intellectual 
cast of mind, in terms which iusteite 
the Plutonic Seddoyou Cyryreced,~ the 
character of the seueher, doabter, dad 
tester, as contrasted with that of the 
confident aflirmer and expositer to. 
“Me ipsum autem ad veritatia con. 
tomplationes quam ad alia mais fabre. 
fuctun deprehendi, ut qui mentem et 
ad rerum similitudinem (quod maxi 
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search will be renewed, either by the same interlocutors or by 
others. He reckons upon responsive energy in the youthful 
subject ; he addresses himself to men of earnest purpose and 
stirring intellect, who will be spurred on by the dialectic 
exercise itself to farther pursuit—imen who, having listened to 
the working out of different points of view, will meditate on 
these points for themselves, and apply a judicial estimate con- 
formable to the measure of their own minds. Those respon- 
dents, who, after having been puzzled and put to shame by one 
cross-examination, became disgusted and never’ presented them- 
selves again—-were despised by Sokrates as lazy and stupid. 


mum est) agnoscendum. satis mobilem, 
et ad difforentiarum subtilitates obser- 
vandas sutis fixam et intentam habe- 
row-—qui eb querendi desidcrium, et 
dubitundi patintiam, et meditandi 
voluptatem, eb asserendt cunctationem, 
et resipiscendt facilituten, et dispo- 
nendi sollicitudinem tencrem—quique 
nec novitatem affectarem, nec antiqui- 
tatem adinirarer, et omnem impos- 
turum odissem. Quare nauturam meam 
cum veritate quandam familiaritatem 
ot cognationem habere judicavi.”  (im- 
otus Philosophici, De Laterpretatione 
ature Procemium. 

Ywxparicis vig éxarepov is the phrase 
of Cicero, ad Atticum. ii. 3. 

1 eet Mem. iv. 2, 40. 

Mr. John, Stuart Mill, in his Essay 
on Liberty, has the following remarks, 
illustrating Plato's Dialogues of Search. 
I should have been glad if I could 
have transcribed here many other 


pages of that admirable Essay : which had 


stands almost alone as an unreserved 
vindication of the rights of the search- 
ing individual intolligence, against the 
compression and repression of King 
Nomos (pp. 79-80-81) -— 

“The loss of so important an aid to 
the intelligent and living apprehen- 
sion of a truth, as is afforded by the 
necessity of explaining it to or defend- 
ing it against opponents, though not 
sufficient to ow vele™ is no trifling 
drawback from, the beneflts of its uni- 
versal recognition. Where this advan- 
tage cannot be had, I confess I should 
like to see the teachers of mankind en- 
deavouring to provide a substitute for 
it: some contrivance for making the 
difficulties of the question as present 
to the learner’s consciousness, as if 
they were pressed upon him by a dis- 


a 


sentient champion eager for his con- 
version. 

“But instead of seeking contrivances 
for this purpose, they have lost those 
they formerly had. The Sokratic dia- 
lectics, $0 magnificently exemplified in 
the dialogues of Plato, were a con- 
trivance of this description. They 
were essentially a discussion of the 
great questions of life and philosophy, 
directed with consummate skill to the 
pur ose of convincing any one, who 

ad merely adopted the common- 
pluces of received opinion, that he did 
not understand the subject—that he as 

ot attached no definite meaning to 
he doctrines he professed: in order 
that, becoming aware of his ignorance, 
he might be put in the way to attain a 
stable belief, resting on a clear appre- 
hension both of the meaning of doc- 
trines and of their evidence. The 
school-disputations of the middle ages 
a similar object. They were in- 
tounded to muke sure that the pupil 
understood his own opinion, and (by 
necessary correlation) the opinion 
opposed to it—and could enforce the 
grounds of the one and confute those 
of the other. These last-mentioned 
contests had indeed the incurable 
defect, that the premisses appealed to 
were taken from authority, not from 
reason; and as a discipline to the 
mind they were in every respect 
inferior to the powerful dialectics 
which formed the intellects of the 
‘Socratici viri’. But the modern mind 
owes far move to both than it is geno- 
rally willing to admit; and the present 
modes of instruction contain nothing 
which in the smallest degree supplies 
the place either of the one or of the 
other.... It is the fashion of the 
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For him, as well as for Plato, the search after truth counted as 

the main business of life. 
Another matter must here be noticed, in regard to these 
Dialogues of Search. We must understand how Plato 


ey acai conceived the goal towards which they tend. that is, 
ledge, men the state of mind which he calls knowledge or cogni- 
ires to. tion. Knowledge (in his view) is not attained until 
ane of the mind is brought into clear view of the Universal 
ay ne Forms or Ideas, and intimate communion with them: 
cross-exa- but the test (as I have already observed) for deter- 
pe mining whether a man has yet attained this end or 
a one t not, is to ascertain whether he can give to others a 
Platonic full account of all that he professes to know, and can 
presen, ane extract from them a full account of all that they pro- 


fess to know: whether he can perform, in a manner 
exhaustive as well as unerring, the double and correlative fune- 
tion of asking and answering: in other words, whether he can 
administer the Sokratic cross-examination effectively to others, 
and reply to it without faltering or contradiction when ad- 
ministered to himself." Such being the way in which Plato con- 
celves knowledge, we may easily see that it cannot be produced, 
or even approached, by direct, demonstrative, didactic communi- 
cation: by simply announcing to the hearer, and lodging in his 
memory, a theorem. to be proved, together with the steps whereby 
it is proved. He must be made familiar with each subject on 
many sides, and under several different aspects and analogies : he 
must have had before him objections with their refutation, and 


spas time to disparage negative 
ogic--that which points out weak- 
nesses in theory or errors in practice, 
without establishing positive truths. 


either had forced upon him hy others, 
or gone through of himself, the same 
mental process which would have beon 
required of bim in carrying on an 


Such negative criticism would indeed 
be poor enough as an ultimate result, 
but as a means to attaining any positive 
knowledge or conviction worthy the 
name, it cannot be valued too meee A 
and until people are again systemati- 
cally trained to it, there will be few 
great thinkers, and a low general 
average of intellect, in any but the 
mathematicaland physical departments 
of speculation. any other subject 
no one’s opinions deserve the name 
of knowledge, except so far as he has 


active controversy with opponents,” 
1See Plato, Republic, vii, 514, BG, 
about radsela, ax daveloping ray dvoi- 
gay dxdorou Sivapuv dv ry wuxxt and 
534, about émorjun, with ite Td 
Sotrvar Kat &efarda, Aoyor, Compare also 
Republic, v. 477, 478, wilh Whreretet. 
174, UG, Dy Phadon, 76, By Phiedras, 
276; and Sympow. 202 A. ro opthe bo- 
dgewv Kai aveu roi txriw Adynv 8olvac, 
ov ole" bre obre emlerrardal dori; 


Groyor yap mpdypna mae Gv elq dre 
Orhan 3 
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the fallacious arguments which appear to prove the theorem, but 
do not really prove it: he must be introduced to the principal 
counter-theorems, with the means whereby an opponent will 
enforce them: he must be practised in the use of equivocal terms 
and sophistry, either to be detected when the opponent is Cross- 
examining him, or to be employed when he is cross-examining 
an opponent. All these accomplishments must be acquired, 
together with full promptitude and flexibility, before he will be 
competent to perform those two difficult functions, which Plato 
considers to be the test of knowledge. You may say that sucha . 
result is indefinitely distant and hopeless: Plato considers it 
attainable, though he admits the arduous efforts which it will 
cost. But the point which I wish to show is, that if attainable 
at all, it can only be attained through a long and varied course 
of such dialectic discussion as that which we read in the Platonic 
Dialogues of Search. The state and aptitude of mind called 
knowledge, can only be generated as a last result of this con- 
tinued practice (to borrow an expression of Longinus).? The 
Platonic method is thus in perfect harmony and co-ordination 
with the Platonic result, as described and pursued. 

Moreover, not merely method and result are in harmony, but 
also the topics discussed. These topics were ethical, platonic 
social, and political: matters especially human * (to Po ted to 
use the phrase of Sokrates himself) familiar to every Platonic 
man,—handled, unphilosophically, by speakers in the 


topics— 
man and 
assembly, pleaders in the dikasiery, dramatists in the 


society. 





1 On this point the scholastic man- 
ner of handling in the Middle Ages 
furnishes a good illustration for the 
Platonic dialectic. T borrow a passage 
from the treatise of M. Haurtau, De 
Ia Phil, Scolastique, vol. iL p. 100. 

“Saint Thomas pouvait s’en tenir 
lu: nous Je comprenons, nous avons 
tout son systame sur Porigine des idées, 
et nous pouvons croire qu il n’a plus 
rien & nous apprendre & ce sujet: mais 
en scolastique, i] ne suffit pas de dé- 
montrer, par deux ou trois arguments, 
réputés invincibles, ce que Ton sup- 
pose étre la vérité, il faut, en outre, 
répondre aux objections premiere, 
seconde, troisiame, &c., d&c., de divers 
interlocuteurs, souvent imaginaires ; 
il faut établir la parfaite concordance 


de Ja conclusion énoncée et des con- 
clusions précédentes ou subséquentes ; 
il faut réproduire, & Yoccasion de 
tout prohlime controversé, Pensemble 
de la doctrine pour laquelle on sest 
déclaré.” 


2Longinus, De Sublim. 8. 6. xairou 
rd mpayya Svcrkyrrov' 7 yap THY Adyor 
Kplots moAAys eoTe mWeipas TedAeuTaLov 
amiyévyypa. Compare what is said 
in a succeeding chapter about the 
Hippias Minor. And see also Sir W. 
Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic, Lect. 35, 
p. 224. 

3Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 12-15. I 
transcribe the cea No e from 
an article in the Edinburgh Review 
(April, 1866, pp. 325-326), on the first 
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theatre. Now itis exactly upon such topics that debate can be 
made most interesting, varied, and abundant. The facts, multi- 
farious in themselves, connected with man and society, depend 
upon a variety of causes, co-operating and conflicting. Account 
must be taken of many different points of view, each of which 
has a certain range of application, and each of which serves to 
limit or modify the others: the generalities, even when true, are 


true only on the balance, and 


edition of the present work: an article 
not merely profound and striking as to 
thought, but indicating the most com- 
prehensive study and appreciation of 
the Platonic writings -~— 

“The enemy against whom Plato 
really fought, and the warfare against 
whom was the incessant occupation of 
his life and writings, was—not Sophis- 
try, either in the ancient or modern 
sense of the term, but—Commonplace. 
It was the acceptance of traditional 
opinions and current sentiments as an 
ultimate fact; and bandying of the 
abstract terms which express appro- 
bation and disapprobation, desire and 
aversion, admiration and disgust, as 
if they had a meaning thoroughly 
understood and universally assented 
to. The men of his day (like those 
‘of ours) thought that they knew what 
Good and Evil, Just and Unjust, 
Honourable and Shameful, were—be- 
cause they could use the words glibly, 
and affirm them of this or that, in 
agreement with existing custom. But 
what the property was, which these 
several instances possessed in common, 
justif. ing the application of the term, 
nobody had considered; neither the 
Sophists, nor the rhotoricians, nor the 
statesmen, nor any of those who set 
themselves up, or were set up b 
others, as wise. Yet whoever coul 
not answer this question was wander- 
ing. in darkness--had no standard by 
which his judgments wore regulated, 
and which kept them consistunt with 
one another—no rule which he knew 
and could stand by for the guidance 
of his life. Not knowing what Justice 
and Virtue are, it was impossible to 
be just and virtuous: not knowing 
what Good is, we not only fail to 
reach it, but are certain to embrace 
evilinsteuad. Such a condition, to any 
one pele of thought, made life not 
worth having. The ey business of 
human intellect ought to consist in 
subjecting those terms to the most 


under ordinary circumstances ; 


rigorous serutiny, and bringing to light 
theideas thatlie atthe bottom of them. 
Even if this cannot be dono and real 
knowledge attained, it is already no 
simall benefit to oxpel the false opaiion 
of knowledge: to make men conscious 
of the things most needful to be known, 
fill thom with shamo and woeuinesd 
at their own stite, aa ronse a pancent 
internal stimulus, sunnoning up all 
their energies to attack these greatest 
of all probloms, and never rest until, 
as far as poasibla, the true solutions 
are reachod. This is Plite's notion of 
the condition of the human mind in 
his time, and of what philosophy could 
do to help it: and any one who dows 
not think the ene ion applicable, 
with slight modifications, to the mia- 
jority of educated minds in our own 
time and in all times known to us, 
cortainly has not brought cither the 
teachers or the practical men of any 
time to the Platonic test.” 

Tho Reviewer farther Whustrates (his 
Impressive deser;pbion by a valuable 
citation from Max Muller to the same 
purpose (Leetures on the Seieuee of 
Language, Second Nuries, pp. 620-627). 
“Such terms as Nature, Law, Fre. 
dom, Necossity, Body, Substance, 
Matter, Church, State, Revelation, 
Luspiration, Knowledge, Belicl, Xe., 
are tossed about in the war of word: 
as if ever pom know what the 
meant, and as if every body used 
them exactly in the same sense; 
Whereis most people, and partiouwlarly 
those who represent pulilie opinion, 
pick up these complicnted ternia as 
children, beginutiar with Ue yates 
conceptions, adding to them trent time 
to time perhaps correetine Hhewise 
at haplizard some of thelr invottine 
tary errors «but never taking stock, 
never Gither enquiring inte the history 
of the terms whieh they lend so 
freely, or realising the fulness of thebr 
moaning aecording to the striet rales 
Of logical definition.” 
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they are liable to exception, if those circumstances undergo 
important change. There are always objections, real as well as 
apparent, which require to be rebutted or elucidated. To such 
changeful and complicated states of fact, the Platonic dialectic 
was adapted: furnishing abundant premisses and comparisons, 
bringing into notice many distinct points of view, each of which 
must be looked at and appreciated, before any tenable principle 
can, be arrived at. Not only Platonic method and result, but 
also Platonic topics, are thus well suited to each other. The 
general terms of ethics were familiar but undefined: the tentative 
definitions suggested, followed up by objections available against 
each, included a large and instructive survey of ethical pheno- 
mena in all their bearings. © | 

The negative procedure is so conspicuous, and even so prepon- 


derant, in the Platonic dialogues, that no historian 
of philosophy can omit to notice it. But many of 
them (like Xenophon in describing Sokrates) assign to 
it only a subordinate place and a qualified applica- 
tion: while some (and Schleiermacher especially) 


Plato does 
not provide 
solutions 
for the 
difficulties 
which he 
lias raised. 


represent all the doubts and difficulties in the nega- Theatr 
tive dialogues as exercises to call forth the intellec- negative | 
Velns are in 
tual efforts of the reader, preparatory to full and him com- 
satisfactory solutions which Plato has given in the Pletely tis 
dogmatic dialogues at the end. The first half of this dogmas are 
* ‘ enuncla- 
hypothesis I accept: the last half I believe to be tions a 
unfounded. The doubts and difficulties were cer- 27ioréot 
tainly exercises to the mind of Plato himself, and pee. 


were intended as exercises to his readers; but he has 
nowhere provided a key to the solution of them. Where he 
propounds positive dogmas, he does not bring them face to face 
with objections, nor verify their authority by showing that 
they afford satisfactory solution. of the difficulties exhibited in his 
negative procedure. The two currents of his speculation, the 
affirmative and the negative, are distinct and independent of 
each ether. Where the aflirmative is especially present (as in 
Timeus), the negative altogether disappears. Timeus is made 
to proclaim the most sweeping theories, not one of which the real 
Sokrates would have suffered to pass without abundant cross- 
examination: but the Platonic Sokrates hears them with respect- 
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ful silence, and commends afterwards. The declaration so often 
made by Sokrates that he is a searcher, not a teacher—that he 
feels doubts keenly himself, and can impress them upon oth ers, 
but cannot discover any good solution of them—this declaration, 
which is usually considered mere irony, is literally true.! The 
Platonic theory of Objective Ideas separate and. absolute, which 
the commentators often announce asif it cleared up all difficulties 
__not only clears up none, but introduces fresh ones belonging to 
sigelf, When Plato comes forward to affirm, his dogmas are 


altogether @ priori: they enunciate preconceptions or hy] thuxes, 
which derive their hold upon his belief, not from any aptitude 


for solving the objections which he has raised, but from deep end 
solemn sentiment ef some kind or other--religious, ethical, 
gsthetical, poetical, &c., the worship of numerical synunedry or 
exactness, &c. The dogmas are enunciations of some. grand senti- 
ment of the divine, good, just, beautiful, symmetrical, &e.,? which 


Plato follows out into corollaries. But this is a process of itself ; 


and while ‘he is performing it, the doubts previously raised are 
not called up to be solved, but are forgotten or kept out of sight. 
It is therefore a mistake to suppose® that Plato ties knots in one 





1 See the conversation between Me- 
nippus and Sokrates. (Lucian, Dialog. 

ortuor. XX.) 

2 Dionysius of Halikarnassus re- 
marks that the topics upon which 
Plato renounces the character of a 
searcher, and Leva into that of a vehe- 
ment affirmative dogmatist, are those 
which are above human investigation 
and evidence-—-the transcendental : 
Kat yap éxeivos (Plato) ra Sdéyuara ovK 
abrds amopaiverat, elra mepi avrav Sia 
yeulgera.s GAN ew péowm thy Sirnow 
mocovpuvos mpos TOUS dtadcyoueévous, 
aiploxwy paddrov To Séov dyna, Hy pe 
AovecnOv wrtp avrod daiverav: mwAnv 
Soa wept trav xpeurréver, 7} Kad" huas, 


Adyerar. (Dion. Wal. Ars Rhet. c. 10, 


_ p. 876, TRwiske.) 


M. Arago, in the following p re, 
points to a style of theorising in the 
tap sciences, very analogous to 
hat of Plato, generally :-—~ 

Arago, Blog aphies, vol. i. p. 149, 
Vie de Fresnel. ‘De ces deux expli- 
cations des ph(noménes de Ja lumitre, 
Pune sappe e la théorie de Pémission ; 
Yautre est connue sous le nom de sys- 
tome des ondes. On trouve déja des 
traces de la premitre dans les écrits 


VEmpétdocle. Chez Tes modernes, 3 
pourrais citer parmi ses adherents Ke- 

lor, Newton, Laplace. La systéeme 
des ondes ne compte pas des partisans 
moins illustres: Aristote, Deseartes, 
Hooke, Huygens, Kuler, Vavaient 
adopte. ae ee 

“Au resto, si Von wttonnait de voir 
(aussi grands génies ainsi divines, jo 
dirais que de leurs tempo Ta qaiecction 
on litige no pouvait tre résolne | que 
les experiences ntcessaires man uidient ¢ 
q“valors Jes divers sysitmed our 
lumiétre (tiaient, mon deg dvd etiany: 
logiquea dea faite, mids, 41 ge Put nVvex 
primer ainsi, de sineples etrstey tle een. 
timents quentin, le don de Vinfaillin 
lité nest pas accords nicmie aus pli 
habiles, des gi'en sortant dn domaine 
des observations, of de jetant dans celui 
des conjectures, ils abandoanerit, da 
Tharche severe eb assure dont des 
sciences se prevalent de ned Jour vee 
raison, eb qai leuria fait faire desi 
incontestables: progres.” 

SSevernl of the Phitenie erities 
speak as if they theageht thot Mate 
would never suggeit any difflenity 
which he had not, beforehand cond 
ready-made, the means of solving 5 and 
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dialogue only with a view to untie them in another; and that 
the doubts which ‘he propounds are already fully solved in his 
own. mind, only that he defers the announcement of the solution 
until the embarrassed hearer has struggled to find it for himself. 

Some critics, assuming confidently that Plato must* have 


produced a full breadth of positive philosophy to _ 
countervail his own negative fertility, yet not find- 
ing enough of it in the written dialogues—look for 
it elsewhere. Tennemann thinks, and his opinion is 
partly shared by Boeckh and K. F. Hermann, that 
the direct, affirmative, and highest principles of 
Plato’s philosophy were enunciated only in his 
lectures: that the core, the central points, the great 
principles of his system (der Kern) were revealed 
thus orally to a few select students in plain and 
broad terms, while the dialogues were intentionally 


Munk treats the idea which I have 
atated in the text as ridiculous. ‘‘Plato 
(ho observes) must have held pre- 
posterous doctrines on the subject of 
padagogy. Lo undertakes to instruct 
others by his writings, before he hag 
yet cleared wp his own ideas on tho 
question ; he proposos, in Deore 
writings, @nigmas for his scholars to 
solve, while he has not yet solved 
them himself; and all this for the 
praiseworthy (ironically said) sa OHV 
of correcting in their minds the false 
yorsuasion of knowledge.” (Die natlir- 
fiche Ordnung der Platon. Schrift. p. 


iG. 

That which Munk here derides, ap- 

ears stated, again and again, by the 
Aatonic Sokrates, as his real purpose. 
Munk is at liberty to treat it as ridi- 
culous; but the ridicule falls upon 
Plato himself. The Platonic Sokrates 
disclaims the padagogie function, (de- 
seribing himself as nothing more than 
au fellow searcher with the rest. 

So too Munk declares (p. 79-80, and 
Zeller also, Philos. der Griech. vol. ii. 
» 472, ad. an) that Plato could not 
Five composed the Parmenidés, in- 
cluding, as it does, such an assemblage 
of difficulties and objections agninst 
the theory of Ideas, until he possessed 
the means of solving all of them him- 
self. This is a bold assertion, alto- 
gather conjectural; for there is no 
solution of them given in any of 


1—26 


at abe ry 
—that Plato 
had solved 
all his own 
difficulties 
for himself ; 
but that he 
communi- 
cated the 
‘solution 
only to a 
few select. 
auditors 

in oral 
lectures 
untenapble.. 


Plato’s writings, and the solutions to 
which Munk alludes as given by 
Zeller and Steinhart (even assuming 
them to be satisfactory, which I do 
not admit) travel much beyond the 
limits of Plato. : 

Ueberweg maintains the same wupi- 
nion (Ueber die Aechtheit der Platon. 
Schriften, p. 103-104); that Sokrates, 
in the Platonic Dialogues, though he 
appears as a Searcher, must neverthe- 
less be looked upon as a matured 
thinker, who has already gone through 
the investigation for himself, and solved 
all the difficulties, but who goes back 
upon the work of search over again, 
for the instruction of the interlocutors. 
“The special talent and dexterity 
(Virtuositit) which Sokrates displays 
in. conducting the dialogue, can only 
be explained by suppose that he 
has already acquired for himself a firm 
and certain conviction on the question 
discussed.” 

This opinion of Ueberweg appears 
to me quite untenable, as well as in- 
consistent with a previous opinion 
which he had given elsewhere (Pla- 
tonische Welt-seele, p. 69-70)—That 
the Platonic Ideenlehre was altogether 
insufficient for explanation. The im- 
pression which the Dialogues of 
Search make upon me is directly the 
reverse. My difficulty is, to under- 
stand how the constructor of all these 
puzzles, if he has the answer ready 
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written so as to convey only indirect hints, illustrations, applica- 
tions of these great principles, together with refutation of various 
errors opposed to them : that Plato did not think it safe or pru- 
dent to make any full, direct, or systematic revelation to the 
general public.? I have already said that I think this opinion 
untenable. Among the few points which we know respecting 
the oral lectures, one is, that they were delivered not to a select 
and prepared few, but to a numerous and unprepared andience : 
while among the written dialogues, there are some which, far 
from being popular or adapted to an ordinary understanding, are 
highly perplexing and abstruse. The Timous does not confine 
itself to indirect hints, but delivers positive dogmas about the 
super-sensible world : though they are of a mystical ust, as we 
know that the oral lectures De Bono were also. 


Towards filling up this gap, then, the oral lectures cannot be | 
shown, to lend any assistance. The cardinal point of . 
difference between them and the dialogues was, that, 


Characteris- 
tic of the 
oral lec- 


tures—That they were delivered by Plato himeelf, in his own 
coy en name ; whereas he never published any written com- 


Plato’s own position in his own name. 
name. In 


respects : wk TH 
they de- would manifest itself. 


arted from livered to a numerous auditory, it is very probable 
ies We that Plato held special communications upon philoso- 
cannot sty. phy with a few advanced pupils. Llere however we 
are completely in the dark. Yet Txeo nothing, either in these 
supposed private communications or in the oral Tectaures, to con- 


trovert what was suid in the last paye~-that Plato's affirmative 


But. we do not know | 
a Pother enough to say, In what particular way this difference | 
Besides the oral leetures, de- 


drawn up in his pocket, can avoid 
letting it slip out. At any rate, I 
stand upon the literal declarations, 
often repeated, of Sokratus; while 
Munk and Ueborweg contradict 


em. 

For the doubt and hesitation which 
Plato puts into the mouth of Sokrates 
(even in the Republic, ont of his 
most expository Compositions) seo i 
remarkable passage, Rep. v. p. 460 Ki. 
dmorolvra 8&8 Kat Cyrovvra apn TOUS 
Abyous moweiodat, 6 bi Eylo Spa, KC. 

1 Tennemann, Gesch. der Philos. ii. 

p. 205-220. Iermann, Ucher Plato's 
Schriftsteller. Motive, pp. 200-204. 


Hermann considers this recerve: mud 
double doctrine to be naworthy of 


Plate, nnd ascribes if, te Probireroras 
and other Sophints, on the wukiiority: 


of a fr away in the Phecct tu dere) | 


which dows not abil ouatain hiss alle | 


gaition. 

Hermann considers “die akroama: 
tischen Lehren als Fortsetzung und , 
Mohlin stoi der seluriftiichen, die dort: 
erst gur vollen Klarheit prineipieller 
Aufamung erhoben worden, ohne je 
doch iiber den niinichen Cagenstund, | 
sowelt dic Theda auf densellien kam: | 
nen wusste, etwas weoentlieh Ver: 
rehivdenes zu lebren” (p. 298). 


1 
1 
1 
1 
| 
1 
1 
J 
1 


' 
| 
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philosophy is not fitted on to his negative philosophy, but grows 
out of other mental impulses, distinct and apart. Plato (as Ari- 
stotle tells us) felt it difficult to determine, whether the march 
of philosophy was an ascending one toward the principta (dpxas), 
or a descending one down. from the principia. A good philoso- 
phy ought to suffice for both, conjointly and alternately: in 
Plato’s philosophy, there is no road explicable either upwards or 
downwards, between the two: no justifiable mode of participation 
(uébeEis) between the two disparate worlds—intellect and sense. 
The principia of Plato take an impressive hold on the imagina- 
tion: but they remove few or none of the Platonic difficulties ; 
and they only seem to do this because the Sokratic Elenchus, so 
effective whenever it is applied, is never seriously brought to 
bear against them. | 

With persons who complain of prolixity in the dialogue— 
of threads which are taken up only to be broken off, 
devious turns and “passages which lead to nothing” 
—of much talk “about it and about it,” without any 
peremptory decision from an authorised judge—with 
such complainants Plato has no sympathy. He feels 
a strong interest in the process of enquiry, in the 


Apart from 
any result, 
Plato has an 
interest in 
the process 
of search 
and debate 
er se. Pro- 
tracted en- 


debate ‘per se: and he presumes a like interest in his Tye" 

readers. He has no wish to shorten the process, nor privilege, 

ae: : not a tire- 

to reach the end and dismiss the question as settled.? some obli- 
gation. 


On the contrary, he claims it as the privilege of phi- 


1 Aristot. Eth. Nik. i. 4, 6. ob yap 


not easily sympathised with by minds 
Kat TlAdrwy adpes totro Kat égyrar 


of a different order. Some men love 


mdrepov ard ray apxav dri ras apxds 
dor H d8ds. 
2As an illustration of that class 
of minds which take delight in the 
search for truth in different directions, 
oop the following passage re- 
specting Dr. Priestley, from an excel- 
lent modern scientific biography. 
“Dr. Priestley had seen so much of 
the evil of obstinate adherence to 
opinions which time had rendered 
decrepit, not venerable—and had been 
so richly rewarded in his capacity of 
naturnl Pa en Bee, by his adventur- 
ous explorations of new territories in 
science—that he unavoidably and un- 
consciously over-estimated the value 
of what was novel, and held himself 
free to change his opinions to an extent 


to rest in truth, or at Icast in settled 
opinions, and “are uneasy till they find 
repose. They alter their beliefs with 
great reluctance, and dread the charge 
of inconsistency, even in reference to 
trifling matters. Priestley, on the 
other hand, was a follower after truth, 
who delighted in the chase, and was all 
his life long pursuing, not reating in oi. 
On all subjects which interested him 
he held by certain cardinal doctrines, 
but he left the outlines of his systems 
to be filled up as he gained experience, 
and to an extent very few men have 
done, disavowed any attempt to re- 
concile his changing views with each 
other, or to deprecate the charge of 
inconsistency. . .. I think it must 
be acknowledged by all who have 
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losophical research, that persons engaged in auch diseuesions are 
noway tied to time; they are not like judicial pleaders, who, 
with a klepsydra or water-clock to measure the length of each 
speech, are under slavish dependence on the feelings of the 
Dikasts, and are therefore obliged to keep strietly to the point. 
Whoever desires accurate training of mind must submit to go 
through a long and tiresome circuit? Plato regards the process 


r 


of enquiry as being in itself, both a stimulus and a diceipline, in 
which the minds both of questioner and respondent are impli- 
cated and improved, each being indispensable to the other : he 


inspiration of the moment, without refluction or foreknowledge of 
the result? Lastly, Plato has an interest in the dialogue, not 


studied his writings, that in his 
xciontific researches ab tenet he earried 
this feeling too fars and that. often 
when he bad reached a trath in whieh 
hoe might and should lave rested, his 
dread of anything like a too hasty 
stervotyping of a gk bee discovery, 
induced him to weleame whitever 
seamed to justify him in renewing the 
pursuit of truth, and thus led him 
complotely astray. Priestley indeed 
missed many a discovery, the clue to 
which was in his hands and in his 
ilone, by not knowing where to stop.” 

(Dr. Geo, Wilson - Life of the ton. 
H. Gavoudish, among the publications 
of the Cavendish Society, (841, p. 110+ 


111.) 

1 Plato, Themtft. p. 179. 

2 Plato, Republic, v. 460 B. wérpoy 
Sd oy’, dyn, & Xaxpures, 6 TAadawy, 
rowovruy Adywr axoristr, GAaS b fits 
pobp ¢ oveww. VIL bot 1), Ty pha pave per 
hep ov 7@ iy nies He ue 
pavddvour. movyrdovy 9 -yupvadopdrep, 
Also Phondrus, 874 A; Fermenia, V 
186 TD), 186 D, dpajyarvon rpwyparetey 
om dborerxias, &e. Compare Politikus, 
386, In respuct to the changes of pro. 
lixity againat him, 

In the Uermotionsa of Lueian, the 
assiilant of philosophy driws one tf 
his strongest arguments from the 
ntunber of years required to examine 
the doctrines of all the pile ehies! 
sects: the whole of Hfe would be in 
sufficient (Lucian, Uermat. ©. 4) 45), 
The passages above cited, copeciglly 
the first of them, shaw thitt Sokrutes 
and Plato would not have heen dis- 
couraged by this protracted work. 


8 Plato, Republic, 1. 4 1D. May. 
revouer (anya CGlauken) axoretotad we 
rire uprerde Sageeda ne Lae tt te wae 
Weaplene ceeds rly tye Headss, chee pth Ol, 
"Trey Gyn Bokrafest cre sac dire 
tore OF yup a epi pe ite 
of8a, &rAd* hy vo ‘ ron Adyvag 
ua OF He WH ED Hw (Pity aur 
itéa ve Kat wading y', ‘ide ates " 

The Republic, from the acound t 


Ay 
$ 


to the close, is one of thos Piatoble 
ipa ovo in which Sokvates ia 
niet expolbory, | 

We find « remarkable pasuure fn 
Dew Cartes, wherein that vere ek. 
workings phileophier esprecue Tab. eon 
Viebion (brit CTuee Peapeeep bres euctsf aged al 
enquiring, the mere hin own tind 
would beeome arened for the batter 
Sppreenitien af truth aad ag Gduady 
he ctroneldy prate tuccaied ims beccdeg 
revtraiming the indefinite dubeger ot 
enquiry, | 

URh enteere vil y en alt lcd 
Yor CM inucvdss cqtaee gargs saat gasesy GP fetes ntae 
Polett. qptter Tee gute aatater Cheat, de tazet 


a 





deveis plates Peete pactth jee ep ad 


ra ry be ; ‘ 
wetilivad efire Pal Ger oo eee Fy 
Batra ad elder Pybey 47 
+ * ae . « : 
CHP spider dg ete Oe Bee ate Fy oy 
por deyuelle eh Creit aw ehaee eho nt 
di reite de ee gat, denguedle we etencagit 
qua ba rad, eller piut segrcest Brite 


cede. Rtentreqatuaiviis cpjntotin 


Poa 
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merely as a mental discipline, but as an artistic piece of workman- 
ship, whereby the taste and imagination are charmed. The dia- 
logue was to him what the tragedy was to Sophokles, and the, 
rhetorical discourse to Isokrates. He went on “combing and 
curling it” (to use the phrase of Dionysius) for as many years 
as Isokrates bestowed on the composition of the Panegyrical 
Oration. He handles the dialectic drama so as to exhibit some 
one among the many diverse ethical points of view, and to show 
what it involves as well as what it excludes in the way of conse- 
quence. We shall not find the ethical point of view always the 
same: there are material inconsistencies and differences in this 
respect between. one dialogue and another. 

But amidst all these differences—and partly indeed by reason 
of these differences—Plato succeeds in inspiring his : 
readers with much of the same interest in the process 
of dialectic enquiry which he evidently felt in his 
own bosom. The charm, with which he invests the 
process of philosophising, is one main cause of the 
preservation of his writings from the terrible ship- 
wreck which has overtaken so much of the abundant 
contemporary literature. It constitutes also one of 
his principle titles to the gratitude of intellectual men. This is 
a merit which may be claimed for Cicero also, but hardly for 

, Aristotle, in so far as we can judge from the preserved portion of 
the Aristotelian writings: whether for the other vii Socratrcr 
his contemporaries, or in what proportion, we are unable to say. 
Plato’s works charmed and instructed all; so that they were 


Plato has 
done more 
than any 
one else to 
make the 
process of 
enquiry 
interesting 
to others, 
as it was to 
himself. 





également rogues, je no choisissois que 
les plus modérées ; tant & cause que ce 
aont toujours les plus commodes pour 
Jan pratique, ot vraisemblablument les 
mailleures tous exces ayans coutume 
Wétro mauvais—comme aussi afin de 
me détourner moins du vrai chemin 
on cas que jo faillisse, que si, ayant 
choisi Pun des deux extrémes, c’efit 
été Vautre qu'il eut fallu suivre. 

“ Kit particulidrement, je mettois entre 
lea exces totes les promeases par lesquelles 
on retranche quelque chose de sa Liberté ; 
non gue je ie La aed les lois, 
qui a rem(dier & Pinconstance des 
esprits foibles, pormettent, lorsqu’on a 
suclque bon dessein (ou méme, pour la 
surets du commerce, quelque dessein 


qui n’est qu’indifférent), qu’on fasse des 
voeux ou des contrats qui obligent a y 
persévérer: mais & cause que je ne 
voyois au monde aucune chose qui de- 
meurdt toujours en méme état, et gue 
comme pour mon particulier, je me pro- 
mettots de perfectionner de plus en plas 
mes jugemens, et non point de les rendre 
pires, jeusse pensé commettre une grande 
Saute contre le bon sens, si, purcegue 
Sapprouvois alors quelque chose, je me 
yusse obligé de la prendre pour bonne 
encore apres, loraqu'elle auroit peut-etre 
ceasé de Vétre, ou que jaurois cessé de 
l'estimer telle.” Discours de la Mé- 
thode, part iii. p. 147-148, Cousin edit. ; 
p. 16, Simon edit. | 
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read not merely by disciples and admirers (as the Stoic and 
Epikurean treatises were), but by those who dissented from him 
as well as by those who agreed with him.! The process of philo- 
- gophising is one not naturally attractive except to a few minds : 
the more therefore do we owe to the colloquy of Sokrates and the 
writing of Plato, who handled itso as to diffuse the appetite for 
enquiry, and for sifting dissentient opinions. The stimulating 
and suggestive influence exercised by Plato—the variety of new 
roads pointed out to the free enquiring mind—are in themselves 
sufficiently valuable: whatever we may think of the positive 
results in which he himself acquiesced.” 

L have said thus much respecting what is common. to the Dia- 
logues of Search, because this is a species of composition now 
rare and strange. Modern readers do not understand what is 
meant by publishing an enquiry without any result-—a story 
without an end. Respecting the Dialogues of Exposition, there 
ig not the like difficulty. This isa species of composition, the 
purpose of which is generally understood. Whether the exposi- 
tion be clear or obscure—orderly or confused—true or false—we 
shall see when we come to examine each separately. But these 
Dialogues of Exposition exhibit Plato in a different character : 
as the counterpart, not of Sokrates, but of Lykurgus (Republic 
and. Leges) or of Pythagoras (in Timeeus).® 

A farther remark which may be made, bearing upon most of 


Process of 


the dialogues, relates to matter and not to manner. 


eneralisa- Everywhere (both in the Dialogues of Search and in 
ion alwayS those of exposition) the process of generalisation is 


kept in view 


andillus- kept in view and brought into conscious notice, 


trated 


throughout directly or indirectly. The relation of the universal 
the Platonic to jig particulars, the contrast of the constant and 


Dialogues of 


Search—ge- essential with the variable and accidental, are turned 


1 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. ii. 3, 8. 

Cicero farther commends the Stoic 
Panztius for having relinquished the 
‘“tristitiam atque asperitatem” of his 
Stoic predecessors, Zeno, Chrysippus, 
&c., and for endeavouring to reproduce 
the style and graces of Plato and Ari- 
stotle, whom he was always commend- 
ing to his students (De Fin. iv. 28, 79). 

2 The observation which Cicero ap- 
plies to Varro, is applicable to the 


Platonic writings also. “Philosophiam 
multis locis inchoasti: ad impellondum 
satis, ad edocendum parum” (Acadein. 
Poster. i. 3, 9). 

I shall say more about this when I 
touch upon tho Platonic Kleitophon ; 
an unfinished dialogue, which takes up 
the point of view here indicated by 


Cicero. 
3 See the citation from Plutarch in 
an earlier note of this chapter. 
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and returned in a thousand different ways. The sain piled 
principles of classification, with the breaking down of tions made 
an. extensive genus into species and sub-species, form Subjects of 
the special subject of illustration in two of the most analysis. 
elaborate Platonic dialogues, and are often partially applied in 
the rest. To see the One in the Many, and the Many in the 
One, is represented as the great aim and characteristic attribute 
of the real philosopher. The testing of general terms, and of 
abstractions already embodied in familiar language, by interro- 
gations applying them to many concrete and particular cases—is 
one manifestation of the Sokratic cross-examining process, which | 
Plato multiplies and diversifies without limit. It is in his 
writings and in the conversation of Sokrates, that general terms 
and propositions first become the subject of conscious attention 
and analysis: and Plato was well aware that he was here opening 
the new road towards formal logic, unknown to his predecessors, 
unfamiliar even to his contemporaries. This process is indeed 
often overlaid in his writings by exuberant poetical imagery and 
by transcendental hypothesis : but the important fact is, that it 
was constantly present to his own mind and is impressed upon 
the notice of his readers. 

After these various remarks, having a common bearing upon 
all, or nearly all, the Platonic dialogues, I shall pro- 
ceed to give some account of each dialogue separately. a ba 
It is doubtless both practicable and useful to illustrate be reviewed 
one of them by others, sometimes in the way of ana- 9% Distinct 


logy, sometimes in that of contrast. But I shall not fio yt 
affect to handle them as contributories to one positive ‘illustrating’ 
doctrinal system—nor as occupying each an inten- $a¢h other, 
tional place in the gradual unfolding of one precon- fl da 
ceived scheme—nor as successive manifestations of pendence. 
change, knowable and determinable, in the views of 

the author. For us they exist as distinct imaginary conversations, 
composed by the same author at unknown times and under 
unknown specialities of circumstance. Of course it is necessary 
to prefer some one order for reviewing the Dialogues, and for 
that purpose more or less of hypothesis must be admitted ; but I 
shall endeavour to assume as little as possible. 


The order which I shall adopt for considering the dialogues 
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coincides to a certain extent with that which some 
Delceres. other expositors have adopted. It begins with those 
chosen for dialogues which delineate Sokrates, and which con- 
them under fine themselves to the subjects and points of view 
separate ‘belonging to him, known as he is upon the indepen- 
Apology dent testimony of Xenophon. First of all will come 


feat Tim the Platonic Apology, containing the explicit negative 

has, rs programme of Sokrates, enunciated by himself a 

Ppinomis, month before his death, when Plato was 28 years 
| of age. 

Last of all, I shall take those dialogues which depart most 
widely from Sokrates, and which are believed to be the products 
of Plato’s most advanced age—Timeus, Kritias, and Leges, with 
the sequel, Epinomis.: These dialogues present a glaring contrast 
to the searching questions, the negative acuteness, the confessed 
ignorance, of Sokrates: Plato in his old age has not maintained 
consistency with his youth, as Sokrates did, but has passed round 
from the negative to the affirmative pole of philosophy. 

Between the Apology and the dialogues named as last—I 


Kriton ana Shall examine the intermediate dialogues according as 


Huthy: ne they seem to approximate or recede from Sokrates and 
Fomedi- the negative dialectic. Here, however, the reasons 


renee for preference are noway satisfactory. Of the many 
Theinter- dissentient schemes, professing to determine the real 
Malogues order in which the Platonic dialogues were composed, 
aeaenpnen I find a certain plausibility in some, but no conclusive 
grounds for reason in any. Of course the reasons in favour of 
any je _ each one scheme, count against all the rest. I believe 
order. (as I have already said) that none of Plato’s dialogues 
were composed until after the death of Sokrates: but at what 
dates, or in what order, after that event, they were composed, it 
is impossible to determine. The Republic and Philébus rank 
among the constructive dialogues, and may suitably be taken 
immediately before Timzeus: though the Republic belongs to the 
highest point of Plato’s genius, and includes a large measure of 
his negative acuteness combined with his most elaborate positive 
combinations. In the Sophistés and Politikus, Sokrates appears 
only in the character of a listener: in the Parmenidés also, the 


part assigned to him, instead of being aggressive and victorious, 
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is subordinate to that of Parmenidés and confined to an un- 
successful defence. These dialogues, then, occupy a place late 
in the series. On the other hand, Kriton and Euthyphron have 
. an immediate bearing upon the trial of Sokrates and the feelings 
connected with it. I shall take them in immediate sequel to the 
Apology. | 

For the intermediate dialogues, the order is less marked 
and justifiable. In so far as a reason can be given, for pre- 
ference as to former and later, I shall give it when the case 
arises. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


APOLOGY OF SOKRATES. 


Apopring the order of precedence above described, for the review 
of the Platonic compositions, and taking the point of departure 
from Sokrates or the Sokratic point of view, I begin with the 
memorable composition. called the Apology. 

I agree with Schleiermacher+1—with the more recent investiga- 


The Apo- 


logy is the 

réal defence 
delivered by 
Sokrates 
before the 
Dikasts 
reported 

by Plato, 
without 
intentional 
transfor- 
mation. 


1 Zeller is of opinion that the Apo- 
logy, as well as the Kriton, were put 
een at Megara by Plato, shortly 
after the death of Sokrates. (Zeller, 
De Hermodoro Kphesio, p. 19.) 

Schleiermacher, Kinl. gur Apologia, 
vol. ii. Pp. 182-18). UWeberwez, Usher 
die Avchtheit der Plat. Schrift. p. 246. 

Steinhart thinks (Kinleitung, py. 
236-238) that the Apology contains 
more of Plato, and less of Sokrates : 
but he does not make his view very 
clear to me. Ast, on the contrary 
treats the Apology as spurious anc 
unworthy of Plate. CO0eber Platon’s 
Leben und Schriften, p. 477, seq.) 
His arguments are rather objections 
ae the merits of the eee 
than reasons for believing it not to 
be the work of Plato. I dissent from 
them entirely: but they show that an 


tions of Ueberweg—and with what (until recent 
times) seems to have been the common opinion,-~that 
this is in substance the real defence pronounced by 
Sokrates ; reported, and of course drest up, yet not 
intentionally transformed, by Plato.? If such be the 
case, it is likely to have been put together shortly 
after the trial, and may thus be ranked among the 
earliest of the Platonic compositions: for I have 
already intimated my belief that Plato composed no 


acute critic can make ont a plausible 
case, satisfactory to himself, agahast 
any dialogue. FY it be onee conceded 
that the quostion of genuine or api 
rows ix to be tried upon such purely 
internal grounds of eritioen) admiration 
and complete harmony of sentiment, 
Ast might have made out nm ease even 
stronger against the gemaineness of 
the Phidrus, Symposion, Philébus, 
Parmenidés, 

“Soo chapter Ixvill, of my Hintery 
of Greece. | | 

The reader will find in that chapter 
& fall narrative of all the efrenmuatunesss 
known to us respecting both the Hie 
and the condemnation of Sukrates, 

A very admirable account niny alee 
he seen of the charieter of Salcrates, 
and his position with references ta the 
Athenian people, in the article entitled 
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dialogues under the name of Sokrates, during the lifetime of 
Sokrates. 

Such, in my judgment, is the most probable hypothesis re- 
specting the Apology. But even if we discard this pyon ie it 
hypothesis ; if we treat the Apology as a pure product be Plato’s 
of the Platonic imagination (like the dialogues), and positton, 
therefore not necessarily connected in point of time oe 
with the event to which it refers—still there are good first in the 
reasons for putting it first in the order of review. os 
For it would then be Plato’s own exposition, given lsues. 
more explicitly and solemnly than anywhere else, of the Sokratic 
point of view and life-purpose. It would be an exposition em- 
bodying that union of generalising impulse, mistrust of esta- 
blished common-places, and aggressive cross-examining ardour— 
with eccentric religious persuasion, as well as with perpetual 
immersion in the crowd of the palestra and the market-place : 
which immersion was not less indispensable to Sokrates than 
repugnant to the feelings of Plato himself An exposition; 
lastly, disavowing all that taste for cosmical speculation, and that 
transcendental dogmatism, which formed one among the leading 
features of Plato as distinguished from Sokrates. In whichever 
way we look at the Apology, whether asa real or as an imaginary 
defence, it contains more of pure Sokratism than any other com- 
position of Plato, and as such will occupy the first place in the 
arrangement which I adopt.” | ae a 


Sokrates und Sein Volk, Akademischer 
Vortrag, by Professor Hermann Kéchly’; 
a lecture delivered at Zurich in 1855, 
and published with enlargements in 


1859. 

Professor Kéchly’s article (contained 
in a volume entitled Akademische Vor- 
triige, Zurich, 1859) is eminently de- 
serving of perusal. It not only con- 
tains a careful summary of the contem- 
porary history, so far as Sokrates is 
concerned, but it has farther the great 
merit of fairly estimating that illus- 
trious man in reference to the actual 
feeling of the time, and to the real 
public among whom he moved. I feel 
much satisfaction in seeing that Pro- 
fessor Kéchly’s picture, composed with- 
out any knowledge of my History of 
Greece, presents substantially the same 
view of Sokrates and his contemporaries 


as that which is taken in my sixty- 
eighth chapter. 

Kichly considers that the Platonic 
Apology preserves the Sokratic cha- 
racter more faithfully than any of 
Plato’s writings; and that it repre- — 
sents what Sokrates said, as nearly as 
the ‘“‘dichterische Natur” of Plato 
would permit. (Kéchly, Pp. 302-364.) 

1 Dionysius Hal. regards the Apo- 
logy, not asa report of what Sokrates 
really said, nor as approximating there- 
unto, but as a pure composition of 
Plato himself, for three purposes com- 
bined:—l. To defend and extol So- 
krates. 2 To accuse the Athenian 
public and Dikasts. 3. To furnish a 
victure of what a philosopher ought to 
10.—All these purposes are to a cer: 
tain extent included and merged in @ 
fourth, which I hold to be the true 
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In my History of Greece, I have already spoken of this im- 
pressive discourse as it concerns the relations between Sokrates 
himself and the Dikasts to whom he addressed it. I here regard 
it only as if concerns Plato; and as it forms a convenient point 
of departure for entering upon and appreciating the Platonic 
dialogues. 

The Apology of Sokrates is not a dialogue, but a continuous 
discourse addressed to the Dikasts, containing never- 


Seales theless a few questions and answers interchanged 

ae between him and the accuser Melétus in open. court. 
pology— : : é 

Sentiments It is occupied, partly, in rebutting the counts of the 

Soe" indictment (viz, 1. That Sokrates did not believe in 

Sokrates the Gods or in the Demons generally recognised by 


his countrymen: 2. That he was a corruptor of youth?) 
—partly im setting forth those proceedings of his life out of 
which such charges had grown, and by which he had become 
obnoxious to a wide-spread feeling of personal hatred. By his 
companions, by those who best knew him, and by a con- 
siderable number of ardent young men, he was greatly esteemed 
and admired: by the general public, too, his acuteness as well as 
his self-sufficing and independent character, were appreciated 
with a certain respect. Yet he was at the same time disliked, 
as an aggressive disputant who “tilted at all he met”—who 
raised questions novel as well as perplexing, who pretended to 
special intimations from the Gods—and whose views no one 
could distinctly make out.2? By the eminent citizens of all varie- 
ties—politicians, rhetors, Sophists, tragic and comic poets, artisans, 
&e.—he had made himself both hated and feared? He empha- 





one,—to exhibit what Sokrates was and 
ad been, in relation to the Athenian 
public. 

The comparison drawn by Dionysius 
between the Apology and the oration 
De Coron’ of Demosthenes, appears to 
me unsuitable. The two are alto- 
gether disparate, in spirit, in purpose, 
and in execution. (See Dion HL Ars 
Rhet. pp. 295-298: De Adm. Vi Dic. 
Demosth. P 1026.) 

1Xenoph. Mem. i. 1, 1. "AStxet 
Zwxpims, ots pev H médts vopicer 
Oeovs ov vopigwyv> Erepa S& Kava Sat- 
povia etodépwy* adixet 58 Kat Tovs véous 
SiapGeipwr. 


Plato, Apolog. c. 3, p. 19 B. Sw- 
Kparns adixet Kat meptepyacerar, CnTav 
TATE UVTO Ys Kat Ta erovpavia, Kat roy 
NTTw Adyov KpeirTw ToLoY, Kat GAAOUS 
TaVTa TAUTA SubaoKwv. 

The reading of Xenophon was con- 
formable to the copy of the indictment 
preserved in the Metréon at Athens in 
the time of Favorinus. There were 
three distinct accusers—Melétus, Any- 
tus, and Lykon. Plat. Apol. p. 23-24 B. 

oe Apol. c. 28, p. 88 A; c. 23, 


. 85 A. 

3 Plato, Apol c. 8-9, pp. 22-23. é« 
tauvrnot Sy ms é€eracvews _TOAAaL pév 
améxGerai mor yeydvace Kai otar yade- 
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tically denies the accusation of general disbelief in the Gods, 
advanced by Melétus: and he affirms generally (though less 
distinctly) that the Gods in whom he believed, were just the 
same as those in whom the whole city believed. Especially does 
he repudiate the idea, that he could be so absurd as to doubt the 
divinity of Helios and Seléné, in which all the world believed ;1 
and to adopt the heresy of Anaxagoras, who degraded these 
Divinities into physical masses. Respecting his general creed, 
he thus puts himself within the pale of Athenian orthodoxy. 
He even invokes that very sentiment (with some doubt whether 
the Dikasts will believe him*) for the justification of the ob- 
noxious and obtrusive peculiarities of his life ; representing him- 
self as having acted under the mission of the Delphian God, 
expressly transmitted from the oracle. . 

According to his statement, his friend and earnest admirer 
Chaxrephon, had asked the question at the oracle of 


Delphi, whether any one was wiser than Sokrates? Poclaration 
The reply of the oracle declared, that no one was Delphian 
‘ : , ‘ , : oracle 
wiser. On hearing this declaration from an infallible respecting 
authority, Sokrates was greatly perplexed: for he of Bokrates, 
was conscious to himself of not being wise upon any Cone 
matter, great or small? He at length concluded that amission - 
the declaration of the oracle could be proved true, Quamine the 
only on the hypothesis that other persons were less rapette 


wise than they seemed to be or fancied themselves. 
To verify this hypothesis, he proceeded to cross- 
examine the most eminent persons in many different 


walks — political men, rhetors, Sophists, poets, artisans. 


The oracle 
is,proved to. 
be true. 


On 


applying his Elenchus, and putting to them testing interroga- 
tions, he found them all without exception destitute of any real 
wisdom, yet fully persuaded that they were wise, and incapable 
of being shaken in that persuasion. The artisans indeed did 


mdbrora, kat Bapvrarat, Gore modAds 
SuaBoras an’ avTav yeyovdvar, dvoya & 
rovro AdyeaOar, copos clvat. 

1 Plato, Apol. c. 14, p. 26 D. & @av- 
pdove MéAnre, iva ré ravra Adyaus; ode 
HAdcov ovse oedrvyv apa voutgw Oaods 
etvat, Gomep ot dAdo avOpwrrat ; 


2 Plato, Apol. c. 6, p. 20 D. 


Plato, Apol. c. 6, p. 21 B. raidra 
yap eyo dxovoas évedvmovnny ovrwoi, Ti 
mote Adyet ‘ us Kat te more aivir- 
Tera; eyo yap 8h obre wdya otre ome 
Kpov eine ee codes av: ri oby 
more Adyee ghoackuy éue codwdraroy 
elvar; ob yap Syrov weideral ye: ov 

dp Oduts avr7g. Kal moddy pev xpdvov 
pecan, ae, 
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really know each his own special trade ; but then, on account of 
this knowledge, they believed themselves to be wise on other 
great matters also. So also the poets were great in their own 
compositions; but on being questioned respecting these very 
compositions, they were unable to give any rational or consistent: 
explanations: so that they plainly appeared to have written 
beautiful verses, not from any wisdom of their own, but through 
inspiration from the Gods, or spontaneous promptings of nature. 
The result was, that these men were all proved to possess no 
more real wisdom than Sokrates: but he was aware of his own 
deficiency ; while they were fully convinced of their own wisdom, 
and could not be made sensible of the contrary. In this way 
Sokrates justified the certificate of superiority vouchsated to him 
by the oracle. He, like all other persons, was destitute of wis- 
dom ; but he was the only one who knew, or could be made to 
feel, his own real mental condition. With others, and most of all 
with the most conspicuous men, the false persuasion of their own 
wisdom was universal and inexpugnable.! 
This then was the philosophical mission of Sokrates, imposed 
| | False per. Upon him by the Delphian oracle, and in Which he 
: suasion of passed the mature portion of his life: to cross. 











tl - wisdom is : 

Hi univarsal— examine every one, to expose that false persuasion of 
| alone a knowledge which every one felt, and to demonstrate 
fi wise. the truth of that which the oracle really meant, by 
| declaring the superior wisdom of Sokrates, 1] vople stuppuse ime 
i to be wise myself (says Sokrates) on those matters on whieh I 
V detect and prove the non-wisdom of others But that is a mis. 
{ 


take, The God alone is wise: and his oracle declares human 
wisdom to be worth little or nothing, employing the name of 
Sokrates as an example. He is the wisest of men, who, like 
Sokrates, knows well that he is in truth worthless so fir ax wise 
dom is concerned? The really disgraceful ignorance isto think 
that you know what you do not really know.” 4 

“The God has marked for me my post, to pris my Hfe in the 


1 Plato, Apolog. c. 8-9, pp. 22-28. 28 Ke. 

4 Plato, Apol. c. 9, p.28 A. ofovrac “Pluto, Apol. c. 17, p. 20 Be wat 
yap we ddorore of mapdvres rabra av- rofre mas ove admabia cari avrTn 
tov elvan cody, & ay GAdov déeddyew. irom therros, h Toy owTOas eiddvat & OOK 

3 Plato, Apol. c. 9, p. 23 A; 6.17, p. oldev; 
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search for wisdom, cross-examining myself as well as 
others : I shall be disgraced, if I desert that post from 
fear either of death or of any other evil.”+ “Even if 
you Dikasts acquit me, I shall not alter my course: I 
shall continue, as long as 1 hold life and strength, to 
exhort and interrogate in my usual strain, telling phy the 
every one whom I meet?—~You, a citizen of the great God. 

and intelligent Athens, are you not ashamed of busying yourself 
to procure wealth, reputation, and glory, in the greatest possible 
quantity ; while you take neither thought nor pains about truth, 
or wisdom, or the fullest measure of goodness for your mind? If 
any one denies the charge, and professes that he does take thought 
for these objects,—I shall not let him off without questioning, 
cross-examining, and exposing him. And if he appears to me to 
affirm that he is virtuous without being so in reality, I shall 
reproach him for caring least about the greater matter, and inost 
about the smaller. This course I shall pursue with every one whom. 
I meet, young or old, citizen or non-citizen : most of all with you 
citizens, because you are most nearly connected with me For 
this, you know, is what the God commands, and I think that no 
greater blessing has ever happened to the city than this ministra- 
tion of mine wnder orders from the God. For I go about 
incessantly persuading you all, old as well as young, not to care 
about your bodies, or about riches, so much as about acquiring 
the largest measure of virtue for your minds. I urge upon you 
that virtue is not the fruit of wealth,—but that wealth, together 
with all the other things good for mankind publicly and privately, 
are the fruits of virtue* If Iam a corruptor of youth, it is by 
these ‘discourses that I corrupt them: and if any one gives a 
different version of my discourses, he talks idly. Accordingly, 
men of Athens, I must tell you plainly :-—decide with Anytus, 
or not—acquit me or not—I shall do nothing different from 
what I have done, even if I am to die many times over for it.” 


Emphatic 
assertion by 
Sokrates of 
the cross- 
examining 
mission 
imposed 
upon him 


1 Plato, Apol. ¢. 17, p. 28 E. 

* Plato, Apol. ¢ 17, p. 20 D. ob wh 
ravrwp.a prrdoropov Kal Univ mapaxe- 
Acudmends te Kal tv8eukviperos, orm av 
avi cyruyxiva tuav, Adywr oldmep ciw0a, 


’ Plato, Apol. 6. 17, p. 20 1h, wat day 
TUS UmoY dupeoByTHoyY Kal dy] emry.edEco 


Oar, ovK ebOis adyow avroy ob8" dmreul, 
GAN’ épigouat abroy Kal eferdow Kar 
édtygw, kat dav woe my Sony Kkexrjadar 
apernv, pavar dé, dved.d, de. 

_ Plato, Apol, c. 17, p. 30 TB. Aéywr 
OTe ovK de XpyMdrwr aperhy yore, HAN 
af KPOTHS Xpy nara KGL TOAAG ayaa TOLS 
avOpwiross amavra Kat dig Kat Snuogig. 
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Such is the description given by Sokrates of his own profes- 


He had de- 
voted his 
life to the 
execution of 
this mis- 
sion, and he 
intended to 
ersevere 
in spite of 
obloquy or 
danger. 


sion and standing purpose, imposed upon him as a 
duty by the Delphian God. He neglected all labour 
either for profit, or for political importance, or for the 
public service; he devoted himself, from morning till 
night, to the task of stirring up the Athenian public, 
as the gadfly worries a large and high-bred Lut over- 
sleek horse :! stimulating them by interrogation, per- 
suasion, reproach, to render account of their lives and 


to seck with greater energy the path of virtue. By continually 
persisting in such universal cross-examination, he had rendered 
himself obnoxious to the Athenians generally ;2 who were 
offended when called upon to render account, and when re- 
proached that they did not live rightly. Sokrates predicts that 
after his death, younger cross-examiners, hitherto kept down by 
his celebrity, would arise in numbers? and would pursue the 
same process with greater keenness and acrimony than he had 


done. 


While Sokrates thus extols, and sanctifies under the authority 


He dis- 
claims the 
function of 
a teacher 
—he cannot 
teach, for he 
is not wiser 
than others, 
‘He differs 
from others 
by being 
conscious 
of his own 
ignorance. 


1 Plato, Apol.c. 18, p. 30 EB. drex- 
VS, ei Kat yedoudrepoy elirely, mpooKel- 
avov TH médeu vrd ToD Oeod dome 

Meyda Mey Kat Y 
peyebous S@ vwbearépy xa 
nla ther vrd puwmds TLEVOS® 
olo 


on 


of the Delphian God, his habitual occupation of in- 
terrogating, cross-examining, and stimulating to 
virtue, the Athenians indiscriminately—he disclaims 
altogether the function of a teacher. His disclaimer 
on this point is unequivocal and emphatic. He can- 
not teach others, because he is not at all wiser than 
they. He is fully aware that he is not wise on any 
point, great or small—that he knows nothing at all, 
so to speak.* He can convict others, by their own 
answers, of real though unconscious ignorance, or 


rovro eipyacbe (i.e. dud darexrdvarc) 
olémevot ararAdEerOar rov 
ScSdvar drkeyxov rot Plow rd 
S& tuly wodd dvavrioy aroByoeray, ws 
dy dys. maclous drovra. tude oi 
éAdyxovres, obs viv ya | Karwixay, 


evvaiy, vr 
Seopevy 


vy dy mor Soxed & Oads cud rH méAae 
mpooreakdvan rowtréy tiva, 5 vas 
éyelpwov xai meidwv kal bveu 
Sigwy éva dkaorov obSev manjomar 
Thy nucpav SdAnv ravraxod mpocKadigwr. 

so ¢, 26, p. 36 D. 

2 Plato, Apol. c. 6, p. 21 D3; ¢. 16, p. 
28 A; c. 30, p. 39 O, 

8 Plato, Apol, c. 80, p. 80.0. viv yap 


tpets 82 ove foOdverdes Kat yarere- 
repo. érovra, oom veurrepot eto, Kab 
Umets padAory ayavanryoere, KG. 

I have already remarked (in chapter 
Ixviii. of my panera History of Greece 
relating to § aa that this predic. 
tion was not fulfilled. 

4 Plato, Apol. c. 6, p. 21 B. y 
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(under another name) false persuasion of knowledge: and be- 
cause he can do so, he is presumed to possess positive knowledge 
on the points to which the exposure refers. But this presump- 
tion is altogether unfounded: he possesses no such positive know- 
ledge. Wisdom is not to be found in any man, even among the 
most distinguished : Sokrates is as ignorant as others ; and his 
only point of superiority is, that he is fully conscious of his own 
ignorance, while others, far from having the like consciousness, 
confidently believe themselves to be in possession of wisdom and 
truth. In this consciousness of his own ignorance Sokrates 
stands alone ; on which special ground he is proclaimed by the 
Delphian God as the wisest of mankind. 

Being thus a partner in the common ignorance, Sokrates 
cannot of course teach others. He utterly disclaims 
having ever taught, or professed to teach. He would 
be proud indeed, if he possessed the knowledge of 
human and social virtue: but he does not know it 
himself, nor can. he find out who else knows it.2 He 
is certain that there cannot be more than a few select 
individuals who possess the art of making mankind 
wiser or better—just as in the case of horses, none but a few 
practised trainers know how to make them better, while the 
handling of these or other animals, by ordinary men, certainly 
does not improve the animals, and generally even makes them 
worse. But where any such select few are to be found, who 
alone can. train men—Sokrates is obliged to inquire from others ; 
he cannot divine for himself4 He is perpetually going about, 
with the lantern of cross-examination, in search of a Wise man : 
but he can find only those who pretend to be wise, and whom 
his cross-examination exposes as pretenders.® 


He does not 
know where 
competent 
teachers can. 
be found. 
He is com 
petually 
secking for 
them, but 
in vain. 
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1Plato, Apol. c. 9, p. 28 A-B. mev panes mémor dyevdunv. Cc. 4, p. 
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* Plato, Apol. c. 4, p. 20 B-C. rls ris 
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3 Plato, Apol. ¢. 12, p. 25 B. 

4 Plato, Apol. c. 4, p. 20. 

5 Plato, Apol. ¢. 9, p. 28 B. raver’ 
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This then is the mission and vocation of Sokrates—1. To 
cross-examine men, and to destroy that false persuasion of 
wisdom and virtue which is so widely diffused among them. 
2. To reproach them, and make them ashamed of pursuing 
wealth and glory more than wisdom and virtue. 

But Sokrates is not empowered to do more for them. He 
cannot impart any positive knowledge to heal their ignorance. 
He cannot teach them what WISDOM OR VIRTUE is. 

Such is the substance of the Platonic Apology of Sakrates. 

. How strong was the impression which it made, on 
Impression ae A ‘ ; 
raule by the many philosophical readers, we may judge frem. the 
apoy fect, that Zeno, the founder of the Stoie school, heing 
on Zeno a native of Kition in Cyprus, derived from the 
the Stoic. } ee oat en . 

perusal of the Apology his first inducement to come 

over to Athens, and devote himself to the study and teaching of 
philosophy in that city? Sokrates depicts, with fearless sin- 
cerity, what he regards as the intellectual and moral deficiencies 
of his countrymen, as well as the unpalatable medicine and 
treatment which he was enjoined to administer to them. With 
equal sincerity does he declare the limits within which that 
treatment was confined. 

But neither of his two most eminent companions can endure 
Extentof to restrict his competence within such marrow limits. 
etmeacious ~~ Xenophon ® affirms that Sokrates was assiduous in 
claimed hy communicating useful instruction and positive oditi- 

okrates for : : , 
himself cation to his hearers. Plato sometimes, though move 
pte rarcly, intimates the same: but for the most part, 
throughout and in the Dialogues of Search throughout, he keeps 


7G Deg Bonddv avbeixvupas bre ovK dare 
gopos. C. 32, p. 41 B. 


1 Plato, Apol. c. 33, p. 41 Fi. 
2 Themistins, Orat. xxiii. (Sophistas) 


. 857, Dindorf. Ta 84 adpcbt Zijvwvos 
apiénra ré dere cat adduava tard wod- 
Ady, ote altdov H Swxparovs. drodoyla 
éx Pouviens nyayev ais thy TlouxiAnv. 

This statement deserves full belief : 
it probably came from Zeno himself, 
a voluminous writer. The father of 
Zeno was a merchant who traded with 
Athens, and brought back books for 
his son to read, Sokratic books among 
them. Diogen. Laert. vii. 31. 


Respecting another statement made 
by Thomistius in the stim pre, I do 
not focl so certain, We sass dnt the se 
cusatory discourse pronotneed aeaiust 
Mokrates by Anytus wan coripased by 
Polykratos, as a oye years, und paid 
for. ‘Bhis may be the faets but the 
words of Isokritas in the Busiria rather 
Jead me to the bulief that the «arn 
al Swkpdrous Compuied by Poly. 
crates was i sophistien! exercita, corte 
posed to aequire reputation aud pupils, 
not a discourse really delivered in tha 
Dikastery. 

_ *Senophan, Memor 1 2, 045 18, 1s 
id, 23 iv. 2, 403 iv. 8, &, 
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Sokrates within the circle of procedure which the the Dia 
Apology claims for him. These dialogues exemplify g&tee°! 
in detail the aggressive operations, announced therein Xenophon 


and Plato 


by Sokrates in general terms as his missionary life- enlarge it. 

purpose, against contemporaries of note, very different from each 
other—against aspiring youths, statesmen, generals, Rhetors, 
Sophists, orthodox pietists, poets, rhapsodes, &c. Sokrates cross- 
examines them all, and convicts them of humiliating ignorance : 
but he does not furnish, nor does he profess to be able to farnish, 
any solution of his own difficulties. Many of the persons cross- 


examined bear historical names: 


but I think it necessary to warn 


the reader, that all of them speak both language and sentiments 
provided for them by Plato, and not their own.! 


The disclaimer, so often repeated by Sokrates,—that he 


possessed neither positive knowledge nor wisdom in 


Assumption 


his own person,—was frequently treated by his con- by modern 
temporaries as ironical. He was not supposed to be cities, that 


Sokrates is 


in earnest when he made it. Every one presumed @ positive 


teacher, 


that he must himself know that which he proved employing 
others not to know, whatever motive he might have Mdrect 


methods 


for affecting ignorance.? His personal manner and forthe 


inculcation 


homely vein of illustration seemed to favour the of theories 
supposition that he was bantering. This interpreta- o£ bis own. 


1Tt might seem superfinons to give 
such a warning; but many commen- 
tators speak as if they required it. 
They denounce the Platonic speakers 
in harsh terms, which have no perti- 


by the author for his own purpose, and 
delivering such opinions as he assigns 
to them—whether he intends them to 
be refuted by others, or not. 

2 Plato, Apol. c.5, p. 20 D; c. 9, p. 


nence, unless supposed to be applied 23 .A. 


to a real man expressing his own 
thoughts and feelings. 

It is useless to enjoin us, as Stall- 
baum and Steinhart do, to mark the 
aristocratical conceit of Menon !—the 
pompous ostentation and pretensive 
verbosity of Protagoras and Gorgias !— 
the exorbitant selfishness of Polus and 
Kalliklés !—the impudent brutality of 
Thrasymachus !—when all these per- 
sons speak entirely under the prompt- 
ing of Plato himself. 

ou might just as well judge of So- 

tes by what we read in the Nubes 

of Aristophanes, or of Meton by what 
we find in the Aves, as describe the 
historical characters of the above- 
named personages out of the Platonic 
dialogues. They ought to be appre- 
ciated as dramatic pictures, drest up 


y 


Aristeides the Rhetor furnishes a 
valuable confirmation of the truth of 
that picture of Sokrates, which we find 
in the Platonic Apology. AI the 
other companions of Sokrates who 
wrote dialogues about him (not pre- 
served to us), presented the same 
general features. 1. Avowed igno- 
rance. 2. The same declaration of 
the oracle concerning him. 3. The 
feeling of frequent signs from 7d 
Saiudveorv. 

Opodroyetrar pév ye Adyeey advrdy 
(Sokrates) as dpa ovdév  éxtora:ro, 
Kat mwdvres trovTé6 hacev oft 
agvyyevopmevor’ Gyuodroyetra 8’ ad 
kat rotro, gopatarov eiva. Swxpary 
mv Wveiav eipyeéva, &e. 

(Aristeides, Orat. xlv.  Ilepi ‘Pyro- 
pixys, pp. 28, 24, 25, Dindorf.) 
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tion of the character of Sukrates appears in the main to he 


preferred by modern critics. Of course (they imagine) an able 
man Who cross-questions others on the definitions of Law, Jus- 
tice, Democracy, &¢., has already meditated on the subject, and 
framed for himself unimpeachable definitions of these terms, 
Sokrates (they suppose) is a positive teacher and theorist, 
employing a method, which, thongh indirect and circuitous, is 
nevertheless calculated deliberately beforehand for the purpose 
of introducing and inculeating premeditated doctrines of lis own. 
Pursuant to this hypothesis, it is presumed that the positive 
theory of Sokrates is ty be found in his negative eremu-exanina 
tions,—not indeed set down clearly in any one sentence, so that 


same presumption is usually applied to the Sukrates of the 
Platonic dialogues: that is, to Plato employing Sokrates as 
spokesman. Interpreters sift with microxeopic aceuracy the 
negative dialogues of Plato, in hopes of detecting the ultimate 
elements of that positive solution which he is supposed to have 
lodged therein, and which, when found, may be put together so 
as to clear up all the antecedent difficulties. 
I have already said (in the preceding chapter) that I cannot 
take this view either of Sokrates or of Plato. With- 
ee out doubt, cach of them had affirmative doctrines ain 
bars convictions, though not both the same. But the 
ticHlenchus affirmative vein, with both of them, runs in a 
fain channel completely distinct from the negatiy , The 
folution, _ adlizmative theory has its routs aliunde, and is neither 
uponthe generated, nor adapted, with a view to reconcile the 
aaeee an contradictions, or elucidate the obscuritics, which the 
stimulating negative Elenchus has exposed. That exposure docs 
forasolu. indeed render the embarrassed respondent pain- 
tion of his fully conscious of the want of some rational, con 
sistent, and adequate theoretical explanation : it 
farther stimulates him to make efforts of his own for the supply 
of that want. But such efforts must be really his own; the 
Elenchus gives no farther help: it fumnishes problems, bat no 
solutions, nor even any assurance that the problems as presented, 
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admit of affirmative solutions. Whoever expects that such 
consummate masters of the negative process as Sokrates and 
Plato, when they come to deliver affirmative dogmas of their 
own, will be kept under restraint by their own previous Elen- 
chus, and will take care that their dogmas shall not be vulner- 
able by the same weapons as they had employed against others— 
will be disappointed. They do not employ any negative test 
against themselves. When Sokrates preaches in the Xenophontic 
Memorabilia, or the Athenian Stranger in the Platonic Leges, 
they jump over, or suppose to be already solved, the difficulties 
under the pressure of which other disputants had been previously 
discredited : they assume all the undefinable common-places to 
be clearly understood, and all the inconsistent generalities to be 
brought into harmony. Thus it is that the negative cross- 
examination, and the affirmative dogmatism, are (both in Sokrates 
and in Plato) two unconnected operations of thought: the one 
does not lead to, or involve, or verify, the other. 

Those who depreciate the negative process simply, unless 
followed wp by some new positive doctrine which 


Value and 
shall be proof against all such attack-—cannot be a bate 
expected to admire Sokrates greatly, even as he cess—-stimu- 
stands rated by himeclf Even if I concurred in jing active 
this opinion, T should still think myself obliged to minds to 


exhibit him as he really was. But Ido not concur aie 

in the opinion. I think that the creation and fur- ‘self. 
therance of individual, sclf-thinking minds, each instigated to 
form some rational and consistent theory for itself, is a material 
benefit, even though no farther aid be rendered to the process 
except in the way of negative suggestion. That such minds 
should be mace to fecl the arbitrary and incoherent character of 
that which they have imbibed by passive association. as ethics 
and asthetics,—and that they should endeavour to test it by 
some rational and consistent standard—would be an improving 
process, though no one theory could be framed satisfactory to all. 
The Sokratie Elenchus went directly to this result. Plato 
followed in the same track, not of pouring new matter of 
knowledge into the pupil, but of eliciting new thonghts and 
beliefs out of him, by kindling the latent forces of his intellect. 
A large proportion of Plato’s dialogues have no other purpose or 
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value. And in entering upon the consideration of these dia- 
logues, we cannot take a better point of departure than the 
Apology of Sokrates, wherein the speaker, alike honest and 
decided in his convictions, at the close of a long cross-cxamining 
career, re-asserts expressly his devoted allegiance to the negative 
process, and disclaims with equal emphasis all power ever the 

alfirmative. | 
In that touching discourse, the Universal Cross-Examiner 
declares a thorough resolution to follow lis own indi- 


View taken vidual conviction and his own sense of duty—whether 


by Sokrates : j we he 
aboutdeath. agreeing or disagreeing with the convictions of his 
see io countrymen, and whether leading to danger or to 
Pigtand death for himself, “Where a man may have posted 
think ita himself—either under his own belief that it is best, 
ee ~~ or under orders from the magistrate—-there he must 
oe stay and affront danger, not caring for death or any- 


thing else in comparison with disgrace”! Ay to. 
death, Sokrates knows very little what it is, nor whether it is 
good or evil. The fear of death, in his view, is only one case of 
the prevalent mental malady—men. believing themselves to know 
that of which they really know nothing. If death be an extine- 
tion of all sensation, like a perpetual and dreamless sleep, he will 
regard it as a prodigious benefit compared with life: even the 
Great King will not be a loser by the exchange? If on the 
contrary death be a transition into Hales, to keep company with 
those who have died before—Homer, Hesiod, the heroes of the 
Trojan war, &c.—Sokrates will consider it supreme happiness to 
converse with and cross-examine the potentates and clever men 


erm epee hs eg en eet ee 


1 Plato, Apol. ¢c. 16, p. 28 D. 
2 Plato, Apol. c. 17, p. 20 A. ¢. 32, 
» 40 D: Kat etre 8% pydemia alabyois 
cor, add’ olov trvos, éredav rig 
Kadeidwv pnd’ dvap pndev opd, Pavudorov 
Képdos av ein 0 Odvaros. ' 
Ast remarks (Plat. Leb. und Schrift. 
p. 488) that the language of doubt and 
‘uncertainty in which Sokrates here 
' speaks of the consequences of death, 
is greatly at variance with the lan- 
guage which he is made to hold in the 
Phedon. Ast adduces this as one of 
his arguments for sre: the 
authenticity of the Apology. Ido not 
admit the inference. I am prepared 
for divergence between the opinions 


of Sokrates in different dialogues; and 

believe, moreover, that the Sokrates 
of the Phicdon is spokesman chosen 
to argue in support of the main thesis 
of that dialogue. But it is impossjbto 
to deny the variance whieh Ast points 
out, and which is also acinitted by 
Stallbuum. Steinhart indluedd (Hinlel. 
tung, p, 246) goes the length of deny- 
ing it, in which I cannot follow him. 
The sentiment of Sokrates in the 
Apology embodies the same alterna. 
tive uncertainty, as what we read in 
Marcus Antoninus, v. 38 Th ofv; 
mepusdvers tAews thy elre oBdou eire 
merarracw, &. 
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of the past—Agamemnon, Odysseus, Sisyphus; thus diserimi- 
nating which of them are really wise, and which of them are 
only unconscious pretenders. He is convinced that no evil can 
ever happen to the good man; that the protection of the Gods 
can never be wanting to him, whether alive or dead. “Tt is not 
lawful for a better man to be injured by a worse. He may 
indeed be killed, or banished, or disfranchised ; and these may 
appear great evils, in the eye of others. But Ido not think them 
so. It isa far greater evil to do what Melétus is now doing— 
trying to kill a man unjustly.” ? 

Sokrates here gives his own estimate of comparative good and 
vil. Death, banishment, disfranchisement, &¢., are 


no great evils: to put another man to death unjustly, Beltane of, 
is a great evil to the doer: the good man can. suffer On 
no evil at all. These are given as the judgments of reason, 
Sokrates, and as dissentient from most others. ones a 
Whether they are Sokratic or Platonic opinions, or disagreeing 
with others, 


common to both—we shall find them reappearing in 
various other Platonic dialogues, hereafter to be notieed. We 
have also to notice that marked feature in the character of 
Sokrates *—the standing upon his own individual reason and 
measure of good and evil: nay, even pushing his confidence in it 
80 far, as to believe in a divine voiee informing and moving him. 
This reliance on the individual reason is sometimes recognied, 
at other times rejected, in the Platonic dialogues. Plato rejects 


1 Plato, Apol. c. 32, p. 41 A-B. potable fact in the case (¢. 11, p. 6YL 
2 Plato, Apol, ¢. 18, p. 80 D. » Ai 88 Ywxpdrous dpual ro PéBocov 


3 Plat. Apol. c. 16, p. 28D. of dv res 
daurov rdén  nynrduevos Bédriov elvas 
vn dpxovros raxdy, évratda Set, ws 
énot Soxet, wdvovra cuvduvevay, &. 

Xeno hon, Mermorab, iv. 8, 11, 
vinos 8¢, dare my Stapaprdvery Kpivwv 
ta Bedrriwo Kat pi xefpaw, mySe addov 
mpomdderbat, aAN’ avrdpans elvau mpds 
THY ToUTWY yvaow, &C. 

Compure this with Memor. 1. 1, 8-4-5, 
and the Xenophontic Apology, 4, 5, 
13, where this atrapxeca tinds for itself 
wv justifiertion in the hypothesis of a 
divine monitor without. 

The debaters in the treatise of 
Plutarch, De Gonio Socratis, upon the 
quostion of the Sokratic Saudveos, in- 
sist upon this resolute persuasion and 
self-dotermination as the most indis- 


fos 


éxovoa, Kal opodpdryra faivovra. mpds 
dmrav, os ay Spins Kat loxupag 
axperundvar Kpiocws Kau apyns. Compare 
p- 680 HK. The speculations of the 
speakers upon the oveta and Sivan 
Tov Rwxpdrovs Saimoviov, come to little 
result. 

There ia & curious passage in Plu- 
tarch’s life of Coriolanus (c. 88), where 
he describes the way in which the 
Gods act upon the minds of particular 
men, under difflenlt and trying ely. 
cumstances, They do not inspire 
new rosalutions or volitions, but thay 
work ay the associitive principle, 
suggesting now idens which clack 
to the appropriate volition. ofé' apna 
dvepyadéuevov, GAAd avrarias tppiw 
aywyous, Se, 
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it in his comments (contained in the dialogue Thestétus) on the 
doctrine of Protagoras: he rejects it also in the constructive 
dialogues, Republic and Leges, where he constitutes himself 
despotic legislator, prescribing a standard of orthodox opinion ; 
he proclaims it in the Gorgias, and implies it very generally 
throughout the negative dialogues. 

Lastly, we find also in the Apology distinct notice of the 

formidable eflicacy of established public impressions, 
ear generated without any ostensible author, cireulated in 
established the common talk, and passing without examination 
Beliefs, from one man to another, as portions of accredited 
Sten eae faith, “My accusers Melétus and Anytus (says 
ostensible Sokrates) are difficult enough to deal with: yet far 
author. ae alee eae mi 
less difficult than the prejudiced public, who have 
heard false reports concerning me for years past, and have con- 
tracted a settled belief about my character, from nameless authors 
whom I cannot summon here to be confuted.” } 

It is against this ancient, established belief, passing for know- 
ledge—communicated by unconscious contagion without any 
rational process—against the “procés jugé mais non plaidé,” 
whereby Kiug Nomos governs—that the general mission of 
Sokrates is directed. It is avainst the like belief, in one of ita 
countless manifestations, that he here defends himself before the 
Dikastery. 


1 Plato, Apol. c. 2, p, 18 C-D, 
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CHAPTER X. 
KRITON. 


Tux dialogue called Kriton is, in one point of view, a second part 
or sequel—in another point of view, an antithesis or gonoral 
corrective—of the Platonie Apology. For that rea- penne OF 
son, I notice it immediately after the Apology: 
though I do not venture to affirm confidently that it was com- 
posed immediately after: it may possibly have been later, as I 
believe the Phecdon also to have been later. 

The Kriton describes a conversation between Sokrates and his 
friend Kriton in the prison, after condemnation, and subject of 
two days before the eup of hemlock was administered, {es dialosne 
Kriton entreats and urges Sokrates (as the sympa- locutors, 
thising friends had probably done frequently during the thirty 
days of imprisonment) to make his escape from the prison, 
informing him that arrangements have already been made for 
enabling him to escape with ease and safety, and that money as 
well as good recommendations will be provided, so that he may 
dwell comfortably either in Thessaly, or wherever claa he 
pleases. Sokrates ought not, in justice to his children and his 
friends, to refuse the opportunity offered, and thus to throw away 
his life. Should he do so, it will appear to every one as if lis 
friends had shamefully failed in their duty, when intervention 
on their part might easily have saved him. We might lave 
avoided the trial altogether : even when on trial, he might casily 


1Steinhart affirms with confidence (Minleitung, p. 303). Tho fact may 
that the Kriton was se Wie im- be so, but T do not fool thus contdent 
mediately after the Apo Oy, and of it when Tlook to the anulogy of the 


shortly after the death of Sokrates later Phadon. 
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have escaped the capital sentence. Here 1s now a third oppor- 
tunity of rescue, which if he declines, it will turn this grave and 
painful affair into mockery, as if he and his friends were impotent 
simpletons.! Besides the mournful character of the event, 
Sokrates and his friends will thus be disgraced in the opinion. of 
every one. 

“ Diseraced mm the opinion of every one,” replies Sokrates ? 

That is not the proper test by which the propriety of 
gokrates your recommendation must be determined. I am 
oan now, a8 I always have been, prepared to follow 
madeby nothing but that voice of reason which approves 
ian itself to me in discussion as the best and soundest.? 
We have often discussed this matter before, and the conclusions 
on which we agreed are not to be thrown aside because of my 
impending death. We agreed that the opinions general among 
men, ought not to be followed in all cases, but only in sume: that 
the good opinions, those of the wise men, were to be followed 
the bad opinions, those of the foolish men, to be disregarded. Tn 
the treatment and exercise of the body, we must not attend to the 
praise, the blame, or the opinion of every man, but only to those 
of the one professional trainer or physician. If we disregard this 
one skilful man, and conduct ourselves according to the praise or 
blame of the unskilful public, our body will become corrupted 
and disabled, so that life itself will not be worth having. 

In like manner, on the question what is just and unjust, 
He declares honourable or base, good or evil, to which our pre- 
pera of Sent subject belongs—we must not yield to the praise 
he general and censure of the many, but only to that of the One, 


1 Plato, Krito. ¢. 6, p. 45 E. ws ovincing that both the trial and the 
move Kat vrép ood kal Umdp Hyov roy death of Sokrates, even in the opinion 
civ emirydeiwy aioxtvopna, un Sdéy of his own friends, might have heen 
dray +o mpayya 7d mwepi oa avevSag avoided without anything which they 
tii Ti nherdog mempaxdat, «al 4 conceived to be dishonourable to his 
eirobos ris Sikns ais 7d Bixaoriprov, ds character. 

corres, éfdv ben eloeAGety, Kal ayros Professor Koéchly puts this point 
d ayy ris 8 


tekevratoy 8% Tour, womep Karuythus 
ms mpdgews, Kata revi Kai avavdpia 
nperdpg Starahevyévac nuas Soxecv, 
oirwds ge ox dodcaper ovse ov 
caurdy, oldv re bv Kai duvardy, el Te Kat 
TLKPOV Hiv Sberos Fv. 
This 1s a remarkable passage, as 


Kns as éydvero, kat ro very forcibly in his Vortrey, referred 


to im my notes on the Platonic Apology, 
p. 410 sag, 

_ 7 Plato, Krito. ¢. 6, p. 46 B. de dycy 
ov Mivoy viv dhAa Kat dei rovovros 
olos réy eHow pndevi ddrhw wrelderbas 4 
Th Adyep, ds dv pot Aoyioudvyp AdAriarros 
hatvnrat, 
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whoever he may be, who is wise on these matters. 
We must be afraid and ashamed of him more 
than of all the rest. Not the verdict of the many, 
but that of the one man skilful about just and unjust, 
and that of truth itself, must be listened to. Other- 
‘wise we shall suffer the like debasement and corrup- 
tion of mind as of body in the former cage. Life will 
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public is 
not worth 
of ma 18 
appeals to 
nis judg- 
ment of the 
one Expert, 
who is wise 
on the 
matter in 
debate. 


Joecome yet more worthless. True—the many may put us to 
cleath. But what we ought to care for most, is, not simply to 


Live, but to live well, justly, honourably.2 
Sokrates thus proceeds :— 


The point to be decided, therefore, with reference to your pro- 
position, Kriton, is, not what will be generally said if I decline, 
but whether it will be just or unjust—right or wrong—if I com- 
ly ; that is, if I consent to escape from prison against the will 


of the Athenians and against the sentence of law. 


To decide the point, I assume this principle, which we have 


often before agreed upon in our reasunings, and 
which must stand unshaken now.? 

We ought not in any case whatever to act wrong or 
arnjustly. To act so is in every ease both bad for the 
argent and dishonourable to the agent, whatever may 
Ie its consequences. Liven though others act wrong 
to us, we ought not to act wrong to them in return. 
“Even though others do evil to us, we ought not to do 
«vil to them in return.‘ 

This is the principle which J assume as true, though 
ZT know that very few persons hold it, or ever will 
hold it. Most men say the contrary—that when 
other persons do wrong or harm to us, we may do 
wrong or harm to them in return. This is a cardinal 
point. Between those who affirm it, and those who 


Principles 
laid down 
by Sokrates 
for deter. 
mining the 
question 
with Kri- 
ton. Is the 
proceeding 
recom- 
mended 
just or 
unjust ? 
Never in 
any case 

to act un- 
justly. 


Sokrates 
admits that 
few will 
agree with 
him, and 


1 Plato, Krito. 7, p. 47 C-D. xai otro pporrierdor 3, re dpodety of moddol 
BH Kol mepl Tov Sicalwy nai adicwv, Kaw Anas, GAN ‘ red ératwy iad trav Sixaiwy 


cntayphy Kal Kadav, Kal ayadav Kal nat adlewy, 0 els, Kat avry 


PECLKWY, Tept Gv viv y Rovdn nuey eoriy, 2 Plato, Krito. ¢. 7-8, pp 


adn era. 
. 47-48, 


arerepov tH tiv ToaAhav Sofn set quads 3 Plato, Krito. c, 9, p. 48 H. dpa 3¢ 
arerar Kai foPctoba avrjv, 4 “fl rou 3 THs oxdwews rHy apxiy, &e. 
yds, el ris tori dralwy, by Set Kat aio | 4 Pluto, Krito. c. 10, p. 49 B, Ovde 
scvverbar Kai popetadas paddrov 7H Fim adixoumevov dpa avradixely, &s ot 


FTavTas TOUS GAAOUS F be og ; ‘ae. od t 
G 8, p. 48 A. OvK dpa wavy neiy Set abixctv, de. 


mwodAot otovrat, émedy ye obdauds 
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that most deny it, there can be no common measure or Teason- 


olathe ing. Reciprocal contempt is the sentiment with 


osite : , Loggy stem nates ‘hear’ 
es ee which, by necessity, each contemplates the other's 


but he resolutions." 
that the Sokrates then delivers a well-known and eloquent 
point is/ pleading, wherein he imagines the Laws of Athens to 


. remonstrate with him on his purpose of secretly 
suppose quitting the prison, in order to evade a sentence 
to bead’ legally pronounced. By his birth, and long residence 
the Laws of in Athens, he has entered into a covenant to obey 
ee exactly and faithfully what the laws prescribe. 
demanding ‘Though the laws should deal unjustly with him, he has 
implicit no right of redress against them—neither by open dis- 
ua obedience, nor force, nor evasion. Their rights over 
him are even more uncontrolled and indefeasible than those of 
his father and mother. The laws allow to every citizen full 
liberty of trying to persuade the assembled public: but the 
citizen. who fails in persuading, must obey the public when they 
enact a law adverse to his views. Sokrates having been distin- 
guished beyond all others for the constancy of his residence at 
Athens, has thus shown that he was well satisfied with the city, 
and with those laws without which it could not exist as a city. 
If he now violates his covenants and his duty, by breaking 
prison like a runaway slave, he will forfeit all the reputation to 
which he has pretended during his long life, as a preacher of 
justice and virtue.” 

This striking discourse, the general drift of which IT have 
Purpose of briefly described, appears intended by Plato—as far as 
ee plead. can pretend to guess at his purpose—to act forth the 
ing—to pre- personal character and dispositions of Sokrates in a 


sent the ‘ : . ‘ 
dispositions light different from that which they present in. the 


1Plato, Krito. ¢. 10, p. 49 D. Ol8a Kas mécxovra dyiverOan dyri8piivra 


yop ru bAiyous Tigl rare Kat Soxel Kakas. : 
kat Sdfee* Ols obv otirw SéSoxrar Kot Compare the opposite impulse, to 


ols py, TOVTOLS OVK ETL KOLYYH 
Bovry, GAN avayeyn rovrovs 
GAAHAwWY KaTadpovely, bphr- 
Tas Tad GAAVAWY BPovrActpnara 
Skémree 8H oby Kat ob eb wdAra, woTepov 
Kowvwvats Kat fuvSoKel vous Kat apy wr 
wed a evrevday BovAeuvdpmevos 
@s oudérore dps exovros ore Tot 
adguxety ovre Tov avradumely, ovre Kor 


revenge yourself upon your cotntry 
from which you believe yourself to 
have reeeived wrong, set forth in the 
speech of Alkibiadas at Sparta after he 
had been exiled by the Athentans. 
Thucyd. vi. 02. 16 te duddrods ote 
vy ‘ adixotpar dw, ddr” dv g dobadas 
erroAcrevOny, 


2 Plato, Krito, ¢ 11-17, pp. 60-64. 
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Apology. In defending himself before the Dikasts, 
Sokrates had exalted himself into a position which. 
would undoubtedly be construed by his auditors as 
disobedience and defiance to the city and its institu- 
tions. He professed to be acting under a divine mis- 
sion, which was of higher authority than the enact- 
ments of his countrymen: he warned them against 
condemning him, because his condemnation would be 
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of Sokrates 
in a light 
different 
from that 
which the 
Apology 
had. pre- 
sented— 
unqualified 
submission 
instead of 
detiance 


a mischief, not to him, but to them—and because by doing so 
they would repudiate and maltreat the missionary sent to them 
by the Delphian God as a valuable present. In the judgment of 
the Athenian Dikasts, Sokrates by using such language had put 
himself above the laws; thus confirming the charge which his 
accusers advanced, and which they justified by some of his public 
remarks. He had manifested by unmistakable language the same 
contempt for the Athenian constitution as that which had been 
displayed in act by Kritias and Alkibiades,? with whom his own 
name was associated as teacher and companion. Xenophon in 


1 Plato, Apol. ¢. 17-18, p. 29-80. 

2'This was among the charges urged 
against Sokrates by Anytus and the 
other accusers (Xen. Mem. i. 2, 9 
wrepopdv emote. Tav KaderraTwy vow 
rovs ouvévras). It was also tho judg- 
ment formed respecting Sokrates by 
the Roman censor, the elder Cato; a 
yan very much like the Athenian 
Anytus, constitutional and patriotic as 
a citizen, devoted to the active duties 
of political life, but thoroughly averse 
to philosophy and speculative debate, 
as Anytus is depicted in the Menon of 
Plato, —Plutarch, Cato ¢. 23, a passage 
already cited in a note on the chapter 
next but one preceding. 

The accusation of ‘ putting himself 
above the laws,” appears in the same 
way in the Nubes of Avistuphanes, 
1035-1400, &e. 


t 4 A) Lal a al 

ws 780 KaLvols Tpaynacriw Kat Seftors 
OMtAeLy 

Kat Trav Kabeormrwv voumv vrep 
hpovetv S¥vacdu. 


Compare the rhetor Aristeides— 
‘Yrip trav Terrapwv, p. 183; vol. iii. 
p. 480, Dindorf. 

3The dramatic position of Sokrates 
- has been compared by Kovchly, p, 382, 
very suitably with that of Antigond, 
who, in burying her deceased brother, 


acts upon her own sense of right and 
family affections, in defiance of an 
express interdict from sovercien autho- 
rity. This tragical conflict of obli- 
gations, indicated by Aristotle as an 
ethien) question suited for dialectic 
debate (Topic. i, p. 105, b. 22), was 
handled by all the three great _tra- 
edians; and has been ennobled by 
Sophokles in one of his best remaining 
tragedies. The Platonic Apology pre- 
sents many points of analogy with the 
Antigoné, while the Platonic Kriton 
carries us into an opposite vein of 
sentiment. Sokrates after sentence, 
and Antigoné after sentence, are totally 
different persons. The young maiden, 
though adhering with unshaken con- 
viction to the rectitude of her past 
disobedience, cannot submit to the 
sentence of death without complaint 
and protestation. Though above all 
fear sho is clamorous in remonstrances 
against both the injustice of the sen- 
tence and the untimely close of her 
career: so that she is obliged to be 
dragged away by the officers (Soph. 
Antig. 870-877; compare 407-608, with 
Plato, Krito. p. 49 C; Apolog. p. 28 
YD, 29 ©). All these points enhance 
the interest of the piece, and are 
suited to a destined bride in the flower 
of her age. Butuan old philosopher of 
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his Memorabilia recognises this impression as prevalent among 
his countrymen against Sokrates, and provides what he thinks a, 
suitable answer to it. Plato also has his way of answering 
it: and such I imagine to be the dramatic purpose of the 


? 
Kriton. 

This dialogue puts into the mouth of Sokrates a rhetorical 
Harangne harangue forcible and impressive, which he supposes 
of Sokrates, himself to hear from personified Nomos or Athens, 


delivered in nae 
the name of claiming for herself and her laws plenary and un- 


ee es measured obedience from all her citizens, as a cove- 
beenap- nant due to her from each. He declares his own 
plauded by 


allthe de- heartfelt adhesion to the claim. Sokrates is thus 
mocats ef made to express the feclings and repeat the language 
Athens. of a devoted democratical patriot. His doctrine is 
one which every Athenian audience would warmly applaud— 
whether heard from speakers in the assembly, from Htivants in 
the Dikastery, or from dramatists in the theatre. It is a doe- 
trine which orators of all varictics (Perikles, Nikias, Kleon, 
Lysis, Isokrates, Demosthenes, Aischines, Lykurgus) would be 
alike emphatic in upholding: upon which probably Sophists 
habitually displayed their own eloquence, and tested the talents 
of their pupils. It may be considered as almost an Athenian 
common-place. Hence it is all the better fitted for DPlato’s 
purpose of restoring Sokrates to harmony with his fellow- 
citizens. It serves as his protestation of allegiance to Athens, 
in reply to the adverse impressions prevalent against him The 
only singularity which bestows special pertinence on that which 
is in substance a discourse of venerated common-place, is——that 
Sokrates proclaims and applies his doctrine of absolute submis- 


seventy years of age has no such attach. “wonld have gained little or nothing ; 
ment to life remaining. He contem- he is enabled, by refusing the means of 
plates death with the eyo of culm escape, to manifest an ostentatious 
reason: he has not only silenced “the deference to the law, and to nuke 
child within us who fears death” (to pence with the Athenian antinortties 


use the rewarkable phrase of Plato, 
Pheedon, p. 77 BK), but he knows well 
that what remains to him of life must be 
short; that it will aaa bo of little 
value, with diminishad powers, mental 
as well as bodily; and that if passed 
in exile, it will be of no value at all. 
To close his life with dignity is the 
best thing which can happen to him, 
While by escape from the prison he 


after the opposition witiel: hid) been 
declared in his Apolory, Goth in the 
Kriton and in the Phiedon, Sok rate 
exhibits the specimon of aman adher- 
ing to previous conviction, unaffected 
by impending death, and by the dppre. 
hensions which thit season brings upon 
ordinary minds 3 estimating all things 
then as before, with the same tranquil 
and independent reason. 
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sion, under the precise circumstances in which many others, 
generally patriotic, might be disposed to recede from it—where 
he is condemned (unjustly, in his own persuasion) to suffer death 
—yet has the opportunity to escape. He is thus presented as a 
citizen not merely of ordinary loyalty but of extraordinary 
patriotism. Moreover his remarkable constancy of residence at 
Athens is produced as evidence, showing that the city was 
eminently acceptable to him, and that he had no cause of com- 
plaint against it. 
Throughout all this eloquent appeal addressed by Athens to 
her citizen. Sokrates, the points insisted on are those 
common to him with other citizens: the marked re 
specialties of his character being left unnoticed. i upon 
; ; opics com- 
Such are the points suitable to the purpose (rather mon to 
Xenophontic than Platonic, herein) of the Kriton ; Sgstes, 
when. Sokrates is to he brought back within the pale citizens, | 
: ane ‘ ; a: if overlooking 
of democratical citizenship, and exculpated from the - the special- 
charge of incivism. But when we read the language Hes of his 
of Sokrates both in the Apology and in the Gorgias, 
we find a very different picture given of the relations between 
him and Athens. We find him there presented as an isolated 
and eccentric individual, a dissenter, not only departing alto- 
guther from the character and purposes general among his fellow- 
citizens, but also certain to incur dangerous antipathy, in so far 
as he publicly proclaimed what he was. The Kriton takes him 
up as having become a victim to such antipathy: yet as recon- 
viling himself with the laws by voluntarily accepting the 
sentence ; and as persuaded to do so, moreover, by a piece of 
rhetoric imbued with the most genuine spirit of constitutional 
democracy. It is the compromise of his long-standing dissent 
with the reigning orthodoxy, just before his death "Ey eddnpia 
xpi TeAeuray.” 
Still, however, though adopting the demoeratical vein of senti- 
ment for this purpose, Sokrates is made to adopt it stint so- 
on aground peculiar to himself. His individuality rates is 


| represented 
is thus upheld. He holds the sentence pronounced as adopting 


1 Plato, Krito. ¢ 14, Ns 62.B. ob D, hépe yap, ro eynakay Atv re Kai Ty 
yap ay wore Trav oe ‘AGnvaiwy amdv- mdAEL emixerpals Nurs drorduaL 3 
ruv Scabepdvrws dv avery eredypecs, €t “ Plato. Phasdor 
; adon, p. 117 D. 
py oot Sraspepévras ypeokes ©. 12, p. 60 lato, Phe py. 17 
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the resolu- = against him to have been unjust, but he renounces all 
tion to obey, ; epic lc 
from his use of that plea, because the sentence has been legally 


tion: bya Pronounced by the judicial authority of the city, and 


reason because he has entered into a covenant with the city. 
which : a « 7 : Oy 
weighs with He entertains the firm conviction that no one ought 


him, but to act unjustly, or to do evil to others, in any case ; 
wouldnot not even in the case in which they have done in- 
weigh with . |. ie oe erat : : 
others. justice or evil to him. “This (says Sokrates) is my 
conviction, and the principle of my reasoning. Few persons 
do accept it, or ever will: yet between those who do aceept it, 
and those who do not—there can be no common counsel: hy 
necessity of the case, each looks upon the other, and upon the 
reasonings of the other, with contempt.” } 

This general doctrine, peculiar to Sokrates, is decisive per se, in 
Thehar- its application to the actual case, and miyht have 
ee been made to conclude the dialogue. But Sokrates 
from this introduces it as a foundation to the arguments urgel 
noe at by the personified Athenian Nomos:—which, low- 
ne” ever, are not corollaries from it, nor at all peculiar to 
common  Sokrates, but represent sentiments held by the 
‘Athevian Athenian democrats more cordially than they were 
citizens, = by Sokrates. It is thus that the dialogue Kriton 
embodies, and tries to reconcile, both the two distinct elements 
constitutional allegiance, and Sokratie individuality. 

Apart from the express purpose of this dialogue, however, the 
Emphatic general doctrine here proclaimed hy Sokrates deserve 
pre attention, in regard to the other Platonic dialounes 
thority of © Which we shall soon review. The doctrine involves 
indivial an emphatic declaration of the paramount. authority 
conscience, of individual reason and conscience; for the ineli- 
for the is Ba . ; : ; 
individual Vidual himnself—but for him alone. “This (says 
himself, Sokrates) is, and has long been my convietion. Tt is 
the basis of the whole reasoning. Louk well whether you agree 
to it: for few persons do agree to it, or ever will: and between 
those who do and those who do not, there can be no common 
deliberation: they must of necessity despise each other? Here 
we have the Protagorcan dogma, Homo Mensura—which Sokrates 


will be found combating in the Thertétus— proclaimed by 
1 Plato, Kriton ¢. 10, p. 49D, , see p, 428, note f, 


Fite A Ss oe. 


est 
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Sokrates himself. As things appear to me, so they are to me: as 
they appear to you, so they are to you. My reason and con- 
science is the measure for me: yours for you. It is for you to 
sve whether yours agrees with mine. 

I shall revert to this doctvine in handling other Platonie dia- 
logues, particularly the Theetétus. 


Ss, = 2a Se aia See RS sei ee “seg 


= 


tS 


I have already observed that the tone of the Kriton is rhetori- ® 
cal, not dialectical—especially the harangue ascribed mye xuiton } 


ee 
+ 


to Athens. The business of the rhetorician is to isrhetorical, 


plant and establish some given point of persuasion, ta 8 


scores! 


es a gy 


whether as to a general resolution or a particular ference be- ‘ 
fi te ahh Dees ee : : tween Rhe- * 
wet, in the bosoms of certain auditors before him: toric and 4 
henee he gives prominence and emphasis to some Dialectic. i 





views of the question, suppressing or discrediting others, and 
especially keeping out of sight all the difficulties surrounding 
the conclusion. at which he is aiming. On the other hand, the 
business of the dialectician is, not to establish any foreknown 
conclusion, but to find owt which among all supposable con- 
clusions are untenable, and which is the most tenable or best. 
Ifenee all the difficulties atiending every one of them must be 
brought fully into view and discussed : until this has been done, 
the process is not terminated, nor can we tell whether any 
assured conclusion is attainable or not. 

Now Plato, in some of his dialogues, especially the Gorgias, 
greatly depreciates rhetoric and its purpose of persuasion : else- 
where he employs it himself with ability and effect. The dis- 
course Which we read in the Kriton is one of his best specimens : 
appealing to pre-established and widespread emotions, veneration 
for parents, love of country, respect for covenants—to justify the 
resglution of Sokrates in the actual case: working up these senti- 
ments into fervour, but neglecting all difficulties, limits, and 
counter-considerations : assuming that the familiar phrases of 
ethics and. politics are perfectly understood and indisputable. 

But these last-mentioned elements—difficulties, qualifications, 
necessity for definitions even of the most hackneyed yy, xyiton 
wordgs—would have been brought into the foreground makes 

; ae “ea powerful 
had Sokrates pursued the dialectical path, which (as {peal to 
we know both from Xenophon and Plato) was his real ae at 
habit and genius. He was perpetually engaged (says overlooks 

1—28 
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the ratio- 
cinative 
difficulties, 
or supposes 
therm to be 
solved. 


GUAR X, 


Xenophon?) in dialectic enquiry. “What isthe Holy, 
what is the Unholy? What is the Honourable and 
the Base? What is the Just and the Unjust? &e.” 
Now in the rhetorical appeal 


ymbodied in the 


Kriton, the important question, What is the Just and = the 
Unjust (ac. Justice and Injustice in general), is assed to he 


already determined and out of the reach of dispute. 


We are 


called upon to determine what is just and unjust ina partienlar 
case, as if we already knew what justice and injustice meant 
gonerally ; to inquire about modifications of justice, before we 
have ascertained its essence. This is the frudamental assump 


tion involved in the rhetorical 


process 5 which assumption we 


shall find Plato often deprecating as unphilosophieal and pre- 


posterous, 


So far indeed Sokrates goes in this dialogue, to affirm a 


1 Xenoph. Mem. i. 1, 16. Alirag 
8% mept tov dvOpwrrelwy adi Srehtyero, 
grorwy, ti aboeBds, rh aoeBegs ti Kas 
Adv, ti aloypdvs ri Sixaov, ri adtxov 
re owpporvvy, rh pavias rh av8pela, ri 
Serta te mods, TL TodcTiKdSs* Th dpxh 
avOponwy, ri dpyiKds dvOpHrwr, &. 

We seo in Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 40-46, 
iy. 2, 87, in the Platonic dialogue Mi- 
nos and elsewhere, the mumber of cdia- 
Jectic questions which Sokrates might 
have brought to bear upon the haranguc 
in the Kriton, had it been delivered by 
any opponent whom ho sought to per 

lex or confute. What is a liuw? 

Vhat are the limits of ohedfence to 
the Jaws? Are there no limits (as 
Hobbes is so much denounced for 
maintaining)? While the oligarely of 
Thirty were the constituted nuthority 
at Athens they orderad Solkvates Iiiut- 
self, together with four other citizens, 
to go and arrest a citizen whom they 
considered dangerous to the state, the 
Salaminian Leon. The other four 
obeyed the order; Sukrates alune dis« 
obeyed, and takes eradit: for having 
done so, considering Leon to be inno. 
vent. Which was in the right herve? 
the four obadient citizens, or the one 
disobodiont? Mitht not the four have 
used substantially the situ arguments 
to justify their abedionee, as thous 
which Sokratesy hears fram personitiod 
Athens in the Kriton? We muyt res 
member that the Thirly lad come tite 
wuthority by resolutions paces umd 
constitutional forms, when fear of 


foreign enomios induced the paul te 
wiinetion the rasiiutions snibinil hy 
party among thenmelves, The Thirty 
also ordered Sokvrates to alistuin from 
dixcouree with young amon; he cis. 
obeyed (Xenoph. Memor, iv, 4,3), Was 
he eh in aaoey ie ? | 

T have indicated briefly these ques. 
tions, to show how complotely the the: 
torical miner af the Kriten auabnrergen 
all those ditheulties, which weald farm 
the special matter of gonuine Sokrativ 
diadectien, 

Sehleiermocher (Minkdt, gum Kyf. 
fon, pp. tod, Bod) condders the Myitern 
asa composition af special aveasean 
Colesendertls ehrift whieh f hint ii 
troe; Dut woitels ans be ela, aay 
juderent, Ofoevery Viateaie tates, 
Phe term, however, in Selilehauaeher'n 
writing, lve a Seale eaertitiy, wiz, 
& componition for wiiels there js ae 
Place dn the resale rank and dle of 
thee Pelctomie mitogen, tt hie seared ts 
them. Le renirhs the aboener af die 
lectic In (he Waste, aged he addtice . 
thin te one renson Tor apposite ib not 
Lo be premade | 
, Gut it is ne surprise to mete fied 
Vlite rhetorical in oun dialogaw, dia 
fectiew) inethers,  Viadety, aad want 
of system, seem to me aun doe teat 
wamniies.( af fagbaafesd. . 

The view tehen of the Kriten by 
Steinhart Chideit. pp. Yalu, di the 
firat page of life vory rhetorien Gitro. 
ees culucides pruity much with 

1G, 
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positive analogy. That Just and Honourable are, to the mind, 
what health and strength are to the body :—Unjust and Base, 
what distemper and weakness are to the body. And he follows 
this up by saying, that the general public are incompetent to de- 
termine what is just or honourable—as they are incompetent to 
decide what is wholesome or unwholesome. Respecting both 
one and the other, you must consult some one among the pro- 
fessional Experts, who alone are competent to advise. 

Both these two doctrines will be found recurring often, in our 
survey of the dialogues. The first of the two is an 
obseure and imperfect reply to the great Sokratie panes of 
problem—-What is Justice? What is Injustice ? but the general 


ae” : i : mublic or 
it is an analogy useful to keep in anind, as a help to iBubirai 
* a iJ * « hd bd ath y 
the exposition of many passages in which Plato is yet He iroton 
more obscure. The second of the two will also recur hopart | 
4 ide J » 
frequently. Tt sets out an autithesis of great moment 
in the Platonte dialogues---“ The one specially fustructed, pro- 
fessional, theorizing, Expert—deersus he iarec of the time and 
place, or) common sense, Common sentiment, Intiibion, mstinct, 
ee &e. (all these names meaning the same objective 
reality, but diversified ae: ax the speaker may happen to 
reard the particular ease to whielt he is alluding). This anti- 
thenin Appears as an answer when we put the question---What is 
the ultimate authority ? where does the right of final decision 
reside, on problems and disputes ethical, political, aesxthetical ? 
It resides (Sokrates here answers) with some one among a few 
professional Experts. They are the only persons competent. 
I ehall go more fully into this question elsewhere. Here 
Tshall merely notice the application which Sokrates 
; eee lave d eye ‘ Procedure 
makes (in the Kriton) of the general doctrine. We of Bokrates 
4! ad ee Coe tas terre i ere Lean,  aftor this 
might anticipate that after having declared that none conipnrisim 
was fil ty pronounce upon the Just and the Unjust, pe en 
except a professional Expert,—-he would have pro- he does not 
corded to name seme person corresponding to that Beme whe 
desipnatdon—-to justify the title of that person to eon worthy 
) fixport is, 
fidence by such evidences asx Plato requires in other 
diddogues and then to cite the decision of the judge named, on 


the case in hand. is is what Sokrates would have done, if the 


1 Pluto, Kriton, «7, p. 47D. rod dubs, ef rés dori dnaiwy, dc. 
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case had been one of health or sickness. Tle would have said —— 
“JT appeal to Hippokrates, Akumenus, &., as professional 
Experts on medicine: they have given proof of competence 
by special study, successful practice, writing, teaching, &c. : 
they pronounce so and so”. He would not have considered 
himself competent to form a judgment or announce a decision of 

his own. 
But here, when the case in hand is that of Just. and Unjust, 
the conduct of Sokrates is altogether different. Tle 


sokrates y Specifies no professional Expert, and he proceeds to 
a a lay down a dogma of his own; in which he tells us 
he finds that few or none will agree, though it is funda- 
authority mental, so that dissenters on the point must despise 
Peay each other as heretics. We thus see that it is he 

alone who steps in to act himself the part of profes. 
sional Expert, though he does not openly assume the title. The 
ultimate authority is proclaimed in words to reside with some 
unnamed Expert: in fact and reality, he finds it in his own 
reason and conscience. You are not competent to judye for 
yourself: you must consult the professional Expert: but your 
own reason and conscience must signify to you who the Expert 
is. 

The analogy here produced by Plato—of questions about 
health and sickness—is followed out only in its negative opera 
tion ; ag it serves tu scare away the multitude, and diseredit the 
Vox Populi. But when this has been done, no oracntar man 
can be produced or authenticated. Tn other dialogues, we shall 
find Sokrates regretting the absence of such an eracular man, 
but professing inability to proceed without him. In the Kriton, 
he undertakes the duty himself; unmindful of the many 
emphatic speeches in which he had proclaimed his own Igeriia« 
vance, and taken credit for confessing it without reserve, | 
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CHAPTER XI. 


oie ese See ae at 


EUTHYPHRON. 


Tax dialogue called Euthyphron, over and above its contribution 
to the ethical enquiries of Plato, has a certain bearing on the 
character and exculpation of Sokrates. It will therefore come 
conveniently in immediate sequel to the Apology and the 
Kyviton. 

The indictment by Melétus against Sokrates is assumed to 
have been formally entered in the office of the King gitnation, 
Archon. Sokrates has come to plead to it. In the supposed in 

atte naa the dialogue 
portico before that office, he meets Euthyphron: a —inter- 
man of ultra-pious pretensions, possessing special lecutors. 
religious knowledge (either from revelation directly to himself, 
or from having been initiated in the various mysteries conse- 
crated throughout Greece), delivering authoritative opinions on 
doubtful theological points, and prophesying future events.} 

What brings you here, Sokrates (asks Euthyphron), away 
from your usual haunts? Is it possible that any one can have 
preferred an indictment against you ? 

Yes (replies Sokrates), a young man named Melétus. He 
takes commendable interest in the training of youth, ,_.. 

Cae Indictment 
and has indicted me as a corruptor of youth. He by Melétus 
hat I comupt them b hi belief j wy | against 
says that I corrupt them by teaching belief in new gopeates— 
gods, and unbelief in the true and ancient Gods. Antipathy 
ee of the Athe- 

Euthyph.—I understand: it is because you talk nians to- 
about the Demon or Genius often communicating vie prea 
with you, that Melétus calls you an innovator in heretical 


es : | : opinions. 
. religion. He knows that such calumnies find ready 


f 
i 
4 
. 
i 
t 
it 


1 Plato, Euthyphr. c. 2, p.°8:D ; compare Herodot. ii. 51. 
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admission with most minds.t So also, people laugh at me, when 
Ttalk about religion, and when I predict future events in the 
assembly. It must be from jealousy ; because all that I have 
predicted has come trte. 

Sokr.—To be laughed atis no great matter. The Athenians 
do not care much when they regard a man as overwise, but as 
not given to teach his wisdom to others: but when they regard 
him besides, as likely to make others such as he is himself, they 
become seriously angry with him—be it from jealousy, as you 
say, or from any other cause. You keep yourself apart, and 
teach no one: for my part, I delight in nothing so much as in 
teaching all that I know. If they take the matter thus seriously, 
the result may be very doubtful.” 

Sokrates now learns what is Euthyphron’s business at the 


archontic office. Euthyphron is prosecuting an in- 


nat dictment before the King Archon, against his own 
Leet ‘ father ; as having caused the death of a dependent 
anindict- workman, who in a fit of intoxication had quarrelled 
cea aa with and killed a fellow-servant. The father of 
psa a Euthyphron, upon this occurrence, bound the homi- 
—Displea- cide hand and foot, and threw him into a ditch: at 
depts the same time sending to the Exégétés (the canonical 
ihe pe adviser, supposed to be conversant with the divine 


sanctions, whom it was customary to consult when 
doubts arose about sacred things) to ask what was to be done 
with him. The incident occurred at Naxos, and the messenger 
was sent to the Exégétés at Athens: before he could return, the 
prisoner had perished, from hunger, cold, and bonds. Euthy- 
phron has indicted his father for homicide, as having caused the 
death of the prisoner: who (it would appear) had remained in 
the ditch, tied hand and foot, without food, and with no more 
than his ordinary clothing, during the time occupied in the 
voyage from Naxos to Athens, in obtaining the answer of the 
Exégétés, and in returning to Naxos. 


1 Plato, Euthyph. c. 2, p. 3 B: dyot 
yop pe mounTyy elvar Gewy Kal ws Karvods 
movovrra* Geovs, Tots 8’ apxaious ov 
vopigovrTa, éypdiparo Todrwy avTay 
évexa, Osdyow. ¢.5,p.5A: adrocyedia- 

ovra Kal KaLvoTOMOUPTA mepl THY Oeiwy 
efamopravery, 


2Plato, Euthyphr. c. 3, p. 3 C.-D. 
*A@nvaiots yap ov obddpa péAet, av rive 
Servdy olwvrat elvar, wy wévroe Sidacka- 
Aukdv THS avTodD aodias: by S& dy Kat 
GAAOUVS OlwVvTaL ToLety ToLOvTOUS, Ov- 
podvrat, elt ody PAdvm, ds oD Aé€yers, 
etre 80’ dAdo Te. 
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' My friends and relatives (says Euth yphron) ery out against me 
for this proceeding, as if I were mad. They say that my father 
did not kill the man :1 that even if he had, the man had com- 
mitted murder : lastly, that however the case may have been, to 
indict my own father is monstrous and inexcusable. Such rea- 
soning is silly. The only point to be considered is, whether my 
father killed the deceased justly or unjustly. If justly there is 
nothing to be said ; if unjustly, then my father becomes a man 
tainted with impicty and accursed. I and every one else, who, 
knowing the facts, live under the same roof and at the same 
table with him, come under the like curse ; unless I purify my- 
self by bringing him to justice. The course which I am now 
taking 18 presertbed by piety or holiness. My friends indeed 
tell me that it is unholy for a sou to indict his father. But I 
know better than they, what holiness is: and I should be 
ashamed of myself if T did mot.? ¥nthyphron 
1 confess myself (days Sokrates) ignorant respecting abet 
the question, and I shall be grateful if you will teach dence that 
me: the rather as J shall be able to defend myself Sal 
better against Melétus. Tell me what is the general required 
constituent feature of LTolinwes? Whatis that com- ache 
non essence, Or Baume character, which belongs to eae 
and distinguishes all holy or pious acts? What is Rolkriited 
that common opposite essence, which distinguishes all ~ What is 
unholy or impious acts 74 Moher 


1 According to the Attic Inw every s. 81, p: 139. Tho argument here em- 
citizen was bound, in case any one of ployed by Muthyphron is used also by 


his relutives Queypus avcpeasoe) Or any 
member of Ita househola Coders) had 
bean put to death, to come forward as 
prosweutor and fidlieé the murderer. 
‘his was binding ie the citizen 
alike In law and in religion. 
Demosthen. cont. Kuerg. of Mnosl- 
bul. p W646i Jul. Pollux, vill, 11s, 
Eathyphron would thus have been, 
considered aa acting with propricty, if 
the pernon Indicted had buen iwastruger, 
2 Plato, Muthyphron, ¢. 4, p. 4. Tto- 
apocting the playa, which a person 
who had committed criminal homicide 
was supposed bo carry abont with him 
wherever he wont, commimicating it 
both to places md to companions, seq 
Antiphon. Totralog. 1.2, 6, 102 iii s. 
7 Pp 1; and De Lerodis Cade 


the Platonic Sokratos in the Gorgias, 
490 GD, If a man has committed 
injustice, punishment is the only way 
of curing him. That he should escape 
unpunished is the worst thing that 
can happen to him. If you yourself, 
or your father, or your friend, have 
committed injustice, do notseck te avort 
the punistimont either from yourself or 
them, but rather invoke it. ‘This is 
exactly what Kuthyphron is doing, anc 
what the Plutonic Sokrates (in dialogue 
Muthyphron) calls in question. 

$ Pluto, Kuthyphron, c 6, p. 6 B. 
ri yap Kai hyrouev, of ye Kab avrot 
dpodoyodmey wept avrdy punddy aiddvan ; 

$ Plato Kuthyphron, c. 6, p. 6 D. 
Among the various reasons (none of 
thom valid in my judgment) given by 
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Jt is holy (replies Euthyphron) to do what 1 am now doing. to 
bring to justice the man who commits impiety, either by homi- 
cide or sacrilege or any other such crime, whoever he be—even 


Euthyphron 
alludes to 
the punish. 
ment of 
Uranus by 
his son 
Kronus, and 
of Kronus 
by his son 
Zeus, 


though it be your own father. The examples of the 
Gods teach us this. Kronus punished his father 
Uranus for wrong-doing: Zeus, whom every one 
holils to be the best and justest of the Gods, did 
the like by hts father Kronus, T only follow their 
example. Those who blame my conduct contra- 
dict themselves when they talk about the Gods 


and about me 


Do you 


Sokrates 
intimates 
his own 
hesitation 
in believing 
these stories 
of discord 
among the 
Gods. Eu. 
Eyparon 
declares his 
full belief 
in them, aa 
well as in 
man 
similar: 
narratives, 
not in so 
much 
circulation. 


are ignorant. 


really confidently believe these stories (asks Sokrates), 

as well as many others about the discord and conflicts 
among the Gods, which are circulated among the 
public by poets and painters? Pour my part, [ have 
some repugnance in believing them ;* it is for this 
reason probably, Dam now to be indicted, and pro- 
claimed as doing wrong. If you tell me that you ave 
persuaded of their truth, I must bow to your supericr 
knowledge. I cannot help doing so, sinee for my 
part I pretend to no knowledge whatever about 
them. 

I am persuaded that these narratives are true (sya 
Euthyphron): and not only they, but many other 
narratives yet more surprising, of whieh most perxens 

I can tell you some of them, if yeu like to hear, 


You shall tell me anuther time (replies Sokrates) : new let me 
repeat my question to you respecting: holiness# 


Ueberwer (Untersuch. p. 261) for 


suspecting 
Tut 


We see here that Enthyphron is 
he authenticity of the made to follow out tle preempt che livered 


hyphron, one is that ro avarwy is: by the Platonic Sckratenin the Thew. 


reckoned us an eléos as well as ro fetus and clsewlhere fo imahe Pspraied? 
dovov, Uehorweg seoms to think this an like te the (lode as pooshle Gyros 


Thetetet. 


absurd, since he samnexes to the word 
a note of admiration. Bué Plato ax. 
pressly gives rd ddiucov as an elSns, 
tlong with +6 Sikacov (Repub. v. 47 
A); and one of the objections taken 
against his theory by Aristotle was, 
that it world assume  sabstauntive 
Tdeus corresponding to negative terns 
—Thy aropaccuu tdduy. Seo Arintat. 
Metaphys. A. 090, b. 18, with tha 
Scholion of Alexander, p, 665, a SL yr. 
1 Pluto, Kuthyphron, p. 6-6, 


wen Oe xara ro Guvartur. 
p. U6 it; eonspire Phaeedtacs, att cy 
only that he conmevivess thas att ebbtrtess 
dnd proceedings of the Gols difierently 
frowy Sokrates, 

2 Plato, Mathyphron, 6, p 6 A. 


* ‘ ‘ a se ' , 
Apa ye rout’ torre, ul evant rit yprariyte 


hetryw, Ore Ta ToLabra enechiv The wepl 
tov Oris Acyn, Suarxeaus Rwe itor 
Gexepoe ys Cb On, we dotme, Gees tie jew 
ane adel 


* Plata, Kathyphron, ¢ 6,6, 


Fee RRR nt ing eR ae ae Tor at BT Ee het 


Cuar, XL ORTHODOXY AND FREETHOUGHT EL] 


Before we pursue this enquiry respecting holiness, which 1s the 
portion of the dialogue bearing on the Platonic ethics, 
I will say one word on the portion which has pre- ae 
ceded, and which appears to hear on the position and aa the 
character of Sokrates. He (Sokrates) has incurred positions of 
odium from the Dikastery and the public, because he Sektttes 
is heretical and incredulous. “He does not believe ae 
in those Gods in whom the city believes, It intro- ee 
duces religious novelties ’—to use the words of the indietment 
preferred against him by Melétus. The Athenian public felt. 
the same displeasure and offence in hearing their divine legends, 
such as those of Zeus and Kronus,! called in question o1 criticised 
in an ethical spirit different from their own-— as is felt hy Jews or 
Christians when various narratives of the Old Testament are 
criticised in an adverse spirit, and when the proceedines aseribed 
to Jehovah are represented as woworthy of a just aud henetieent. 
god, We read in Terodotus what was the sentiment of priate 
contemporaries respecting narratives of divine matters. Here. 
dotus keeps back many of them Ly design, and announees that 
he will never recite them oxeept in ease of necesdty : while in 
one tusGince, Where he has been hetrayed fate eritieian upon a 
fw of them, as inconsiderate and ineredibde, dae he seized: with 
misgivings, andl prays that Gods and herges will wet he offended 
with hina? The freethinkers, among whom Sokrates: was mun: 
bered, were the persons from whom adverse criticism came, 
is these men who are depicted by orthodox opponents aa eom- 
mitting lawless acts, and justifying, themmelyes hy precedente 





TTrshall say more about Plato's 
views oon the theological legends 
genenuly belleved by his countrymen, 
when To eome to the Tangnage whieh 
he puts inte fle meuth of Sokrates in 
the second sad third heoka of thie 
Republic. Fasebius conanlers i¢ mit 
ter af prise when ho says ‘that Plate 
rejected all the apinions of Lis country: 
Men concerning the Goda aad exposed 
thady sbsaurdity "eras te nagas tay 
maroious mept rav Oegr troadnyers nflr 
Tet, Kal THY aroniay arrow drydeyyer 
ee Fivan, 3H. 1) the very anne 
thing whieh ds averrad in the indict. 
ment Inid by Mellitus against No-« 
krutas. 


2Heradet, UH. Ohi ray 88 etvenee 
aeerrat rh ipa, 6 Aeyutsel, Narahari 
ay re Ady de te Goin mpqgypara, te 
fyw deviyw padwora drenyecrbat, pi fe 
Kee epg atten drepaurag, aemyree yy 
acradupflaroneray elwae ee es hee 
youds fe woAA Kak BAAD doe recta eT TONy 
oi "BAAnvegs edyOye Ge aterane wag bbe 
Ah pudde dati, roy weae gun “Hyrtadens 
Agyoude oc ee FFE Re ere Cant Tap 
"Hpandea, ear ere deflparran, day by dinette, 
kas hursy yer moAARY piytaty fits 
Meare ERC PRR BL peat Pen aads Peeveegerie 
were eemauert, age wap For Mens were 
Nap Tay Hpwtor et ereta wei. 

About Uh ipoe dayne Which: he keeps 
hack, seeeesgp, Gd, HL, st, Mb, Pet, Ae 
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412, KUTHYPHRON CHAP. XL 


drawn from the proceedings ot Zeus! They are, besides, expe. 
cially accused of teaching children to despise or even to ill-nse 
their parents." 

Now in the dialogue here before us, Plato retorts this attack. 
Dramatic oo athyphron possesses in the fullest measure the 
moral set virtues of a believer, fe believes not only all that 
forth by ; Saati ‘ , 

Aristo orthodox Athenians usually believed respecting the 
De Gods, but more besides? His faith is so implicit, 
sokrates that he proclaims it as accurate knowledge, and carries 
frouthiink- it into practice with full confidence 5 reproaching 
Sab other orthodox persons with inconsistency and short 
Plato — coming, and disregarding the fudgiment of the runlti- 
against the -y Meee 34 oe ys | 
orthodox tide, ax Sokrates does in the Kriten  Buthyphron 
champion. ytands forward as the champion of the CGads, deter. 
mined not to leave unpunished the man who has committed 
impiety, let him be who he may? These lofty religions pre 
tensions impel him, with full persuasion of right, to indiet his 
own. father for homicide, under the cireummtances abuive de 
scribed. Now in the eyes of the Athenian public, there ecole 
hardly be any act more abhorrent, than that of a man thus 
invoking upon his father the severest, penalties of law. It would 
probably be not less abhorrent than that ofa son heating his own 
father. When therefore we read, in the Nubes of Aristophanes, 
the dramatic moral set forth against Sokrates, “See the cot 
sequences to Which free-thinking and the new ayeten: af edinie 
tion lead &—the son Pheilippides beating: his own father, and 
justifying the action as right, by eifing the violence of Actus 
towards lis father Kronus”. owe may take the Platenie Bathy- 
phron as an antithesis to this moral, proponnded hy a defender 
of Sokrater, “See the conseynences to which consistent orthadaxy 
and implicit faith conduct. The son Buthyplion indicts his own 
1 Avistoph. Nubes, (05.1086, *"Bxoveie, abroad + eiriw dy jaoweass 


2 Aristoph. Nubew Gh igag tana hed, 
Xenophon, Mem. i. 0) 4th Xaaper gy “Teramiv, RO, 


TOUS Tarepagy mpomrgkaKnigesy eOlOuaKe | Canpire thle Burtpid. Hern k bobetoe, 


(aceusibtion by Melétsua) 

3 Plato, Wuthypliron, « 6, pp 6B, 
Kab ere ye rourwr Oaupurosrepa, & ob 
woAAG’ ON LOTTE. 

Kuthyphron belonged to the elias 
daseribed in Euripides, Hfppel, 45° 


"Ovot pey obv ypahas re THY warn 
répwy 


4Plate, Bothyphron, «4, p 8 As 
om f}, yh i} A. 

B Eats, eed a tu, pn fh 
wa dwetpemery tee dieflein ty ppl” dy tare 
PCE Tk eb ude 

f Aristapli, Nubes, G07. rie macw yy 
wader, Roe 
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father for homicide ; he vindicates the step as conformable to the 
proceedings of the gods; he even prides himself on it as 
championship on their behalf, such as all religious men ought to 


approve,” 2 


tNehlefermacher (finleitung zum 
Kuthyphron, vol, if, pp. 6-4) has 
many remarks on the Buthyphron in 
which I do not econeur: but his eon 
ception of fits “anverkennbare apolo- 
getiseho Absieht” is very much the 
sume as mine, He deseribes KMuthy- 
phron as a man “der sich hesonders 
auf das Gottliehe gu versteheu vorgab, 
und die rechtelaubien aus den aiten 
thealogisehen Dichtern  gezorenen 
Begritfy tapfer vortheidiste. Diesen 
nun operade ber der Anldago des 
Sokrates wmdt im tan Beruhivuns, tnd 
thireh den unsittiechen Streich, den 
sein Fifer fiir die Fronunigheit veran 
Janste, in Ceponsat, au bringen. war 
ein odes Platon ondelit  unwiirdiger 
Gedanke” (p. b4) But when Selveut 
tmacher atirms that the dinlugue was 
Indiaputably — eorrposed  Guastreitig) 
between the dndtetment and the trial 
of Sokrates, and when he explaiis 
what he eonsidern the defects of tha 
(Halos, by the necessity of finighins 
it dn oa diary (p60), Po die ent from 
hin allogether,  Chouphe etenbar 
ndepia the same opinion. Nor enna 1 
wreedvee dn owhat way the buths pliron 
i Gan he nflirgia) either ‘a natural 
outgrowth of the Protagerci” of aan 
ppprexdninction dnd propapitien for Che 
Purtaenydes’ (fr, nh, Stil Lona do I 
feel the corce of bide reagan for bend 
tating, do adimiblting iL te hea genuine 
work of Phite, 

J have eiven my reinsota, in a pre 
eidine oehopter, for hedfeving that 
Plate: corspoced ua diego at all 
durine dhe ditetume ot Sokrutea, Dut 
thith lie sdiotdd ely nah a clielapaue 
while the toad oot Sokmiten wan hip 
pending, in a omipponition altogether 
dtgmebsauccdtele, da any dadgasend. Phe 
effect at rt wotild be to mmke thee pan. 
tien ot Sehiatem much wore cn hin 
trial Plerein Toagres with Uelepweg 
(Uatanoneds po ata, thoeuph Todo weg 
olugre Ha teubto ot the autbentien ys af 
the dikoprue, 

Vhe comident wmowertion of Rtall- 
bat surpriws tie.“ Conntat enim 
Whatanemt eo foampere, (ite socrinti 
titus erat celplay comfhatums, abo ei 
jndien banigercst perienlaas, complores 
Ciglogen coumpeactiin ie} daa ptituss ocd 


ogit, ut viri sanctissimi adversarios in 
co ipso genera, in quo sihi plurimium 
sapere Videbantur, Inseitie eb ines 
rantias coargueret. Nami  Isuthy- 
phronem novinnus, ad vates igmorunrtian 
Tern fAVISSTMATOML  convincendos, 
eae cCompositiim ; ut im quo cos ne 
pictutis quidem notionem tenera os« 
tenditur, dn Menone autem id agitur, 
wt sophistas ot viros civilew non Keqontit 
atque arty, sed coece quedam impetu 
montis eb sarte diving dnei demon. 
streturs qued quidens: ita fit, at colle. 
qui ex parte eum Angyte, Soeratis 
aceusitore, Habeatur oo. 00.0. Nam 
Menonen quidem oct Buthyphronem 
Plato co coufeelt tempore, quo Soerntic 
cau baud ita priden: in judieia ver- 
sabitur, nee tamen jam Genta et vide. 
batur iaminere onlauitas, quanta 
Posted comeceuta est. Gx quo pane 
verinimiliter collivere Lect Lomen, eupue 
SOY aietimention ef consi ost, 
chen dddota tempus. teas cannipnatum 
eae ONtadlbccuin, Proleram, ad Pls 
tenis Pomeri, pp, Usa, vol iv, (Cum. 
Btoullb, thiel, ad ed pp. SN0che 

“Tnne tie sexeniplo Pathyphronfe, 
bam quadea domi sdeoque ne Soernti 
autem wnimied, peed ehuselemy sitpeente 
Pena, ved ae headie Pageants, Ostheodlars, 
quali Addenda vile osseh relyients 
eatnbitio, dechiare inatitnit. Eos que 
Hebi (idem clariisime videlusr ap. 
pareve FTatoner hoe wae spe titvisee 
ut judicas admoanorentar, ne popular 
auUperLitiont ie enteatiin ferenelis plita 
Juate (iligercnt,?  Stallbanm, Proleg, 
ae Buthay dion. Ty) vip, tad 

Stetibart jloo dir ban Minledhuny, yr 
WH cathe buthypbron ein reehtelat 
higexs vor yelusten Wao ein ucla 
frommmer, fanatincher, Maun," &e. 

ofthe fw preceding pager Stall 
banmidefenuds hail agislobpectionss 
finde tu hid view, on the proud that 
Pinte, by campouinge ated; Unatugivet at 
thiraieritien] nianient, would igerentos the 
unpopularity tl danger of Sukrates, 
inated of dimininhing if. Stallbaum 
cuntends (i, 146) that nedtiior Sokernten 
nor Plate ner any ef the other Sok entic 
met, bellaved that the teal would end 
ina verdict of guilty: whieh re pro 
lmbly true about Ulate, and world 
have buen borne aut by the event if 

















add HUTHYPHRON, Saacesee 

T proceed now with that whieh may he ealled the Platunie 

purpose in the dialogue-—the enquiry into the general 

re (lia idea of Holiness. When the question was first put te 
ogue— | Sen neg ie | i 

Withypbron Euthyphron, What isthe Holy t—he replied, * That 


Sequel of 


Stele which Iam now doing.” —Sofr, That maw bes but 
exampleas many other things besides are also hiele.. Fethuph. 
oa Coertainly.—Sekr, Then your answer does net meet, 
question. the question, You have indicated one yrartieular 


holy act, among inany., But the question asked wis. What is 
Holiness generally?) What is that specific property, hy the 
common possession of whith all holy things are ontithel ta be 
wed holy?) I want to know this general Plea, in order that T 
may keep it in view asatype wherewith to eampare each par. 
ticular case, thus determining whether the case deserves te be 
called holy or not.? 

Here we havea genuine specimen of the ditleetic inferrogatory 
in Which Xenophon affirms? Sokrates to have passed his ify, and 
which Plato proseeutes under his master's name, The question 
is generalised much more than in the Kriten. 

It is assumed that there is one spedifie Idea or eaxeneecnte 
objective characteristic or fact—-common to all things 


Such mis- se ' ‘ 

talke fF called Holy. The purpose of the que-ftioner ja, to 
qne ” a " i* + 

dialectic determine what this Idea is: to provide a poor 
discussion. ofinition of the word. The first aiistulee rade hy 


the respondent is, that he names singly one pourticubir citae, 
coming under the general Pdea.  ‘Phis is acibetake offen pecuering, 
aud often correeted in the Platemic diakoznes. Even new, auehi a 
mistake is not unfrequent: and in the thae of Phite, when 
voneral ideas, and the definition of general ternis, had been rade 
80 little the subject of direct attention, i waa danlitless per 
petually made. When the question wie firet put, ie Leariny 


Sokrates had made a different defence, 
But this does not siaiet Che couechastert 
witch: Stullbittina wishes te liring ott: 
for it is not the Jess trae tint the 
Cinlogues of Plato, Hf published at that 
moment, would increase the oxaspenn: 
tion against Sokrite, and the ehater, 
whatover it was, that he weld be 
found guilty, Stallbanm refers by 
miistike tow pana in the Patenia 
Apology () 86 A), aa if Sukrutes 


there exproned hid uarprde at the 
verlict ab eniity, matiedpating & verddet 
of spsatfisl ‘Phar pepe eget teed red thie 
Comtiary : Sobratess eevpee ac. Spey atta 
Prine thant ftaer wargedaet ce! 
pevewdd byw andi a pesoire ac tye t 
he diab orperted that ib wetihd pout Ley 
te Jarred rusapensdy. 


1 Plate, Rathyphron, 7. @ B, 
2 Xengph. Memor bi, 6 
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would not be properly conceived. And even if the bearing 
were properly conceived, men would find it easier then, and 
do find it easier now, to make answer by giving one particular 
example than to go over many examples, and elicit what is 
common. to all. 

Euthyphron next replies—That which is pleasing to the Gods 


is holy: that which is not pleasing, or which is dis- first gene- 
pleasing to the Gods, is unholy.—Sokr. That is the Ty 2ansver 
sort of answer which I desired to have: now let us Huthy- 
examine it. We learn from the received theology, re 
which you implicitly believe, that there has been Pleasing to 
é e Gods is 
much discord and quarrel among the Gods. If the Holy. Com- 
Gods quarrel, they quarrel about the same matters as Sokrates 
ereon. 


men. Now men do not quarrel about questions of 
quantity—for such questions can be determined by calculation 
and measurement: nor about questions of weight—for there the 
balance may be appealed to. The questions about which you 
and I and other men quarrel are, What is just or unjust, honour- 
able or base, good or evil? Upon these there is no accessible 
standard. Some men feel in one way, some in another; and 
each of us fights for his own opinions! We all indeed agree that 
the wrong-doer ought to be punished: but we do not agree who 
the wrong-doer is, nor what is wrong-doing. The same action 
which some of us pronounce to be just, others stigmatise as 
unjust.” . 

So likewise the quarrels of the Gods must turn upon these 
same matters—just and unjust, right and wrong, good. and 
evil. What one God thinks right, another God thinks wrong. 
What is pleasing to one God, is displeasing to another. The 
same action will be both pleasing and displeasing to the 


Gods. 


1 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 8, p. 7 O-D. 
Tlept rivos 5& dh SuevexOdvres Kat ert 
viva Kpiow ov Svuvdpevor adixécPar 
éxOpot ye dv aAdjAOLS eluev Kai Opyt- 
Coineba; icws ov mpdxetpdv cot éorw, 
GAN émod Aéyovros oKoTEL, eb TAD’ Cort 
ré te Sixatoy Kat To GStKxov, Kat Kadov 
kai aloxpov, cai dyafoy Kat kakdv. “Ap” 
ov ralra dort wept dy dcevexOévres Kai 
ov Suvdevo. emi iixavyny Kptow avrav 
éNOcty exOpot addAjrAcs ylyvdueba, Srav 


a ~ * 8 s x x a Ww 
vypepeda, Kat éya Kal TV Kal ol adAot 
avOpwirou waves ; 

2 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 9, p. 8 D. 
Oix dpa éxetvd ye dudioByrovory, ws 
od Trav adicouvra bet Si8dvat Siyv> a@Ad’ 
éxetvo tows adudioByTodor, Td Ths 
@oriv 6 Gduxav nat TE Spay, 
Kat wore; Upditeds tevos mept diadc- 
pomevot, of Mev Sixalws haciy abryv 
mempaxdar, ot dé ddixws. 
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According to your definition af holy and unholy, therefure, the 
same action may be both holy and unholy. Your definition will 
not hold, for it does not enable me to distinguish the one from 
the other. 

Huthyph.—T am eonvineed that there are some things whieh 
al the Gods loye, and some thinss whieh all the Chute late. 
That which I am doing, for example. dudiet ines my father fer 
homicide—Dbelonys to the former category, Now that whieh all 
the Gods love is the holy: that whieh they all hate, is the 
unholy.? 

Sokr.—Do the Gols rove the auly, lecause it és noly 2 Op is 

it holy for this reason, beeause they adhe Dave it] 
ee Muthyph.—They love if, hevanise it Is holy. Nrby, oad 
isnotthe Then the holiness is one things the faet of baedraye 
oie loved by the Gods is another, Phe latter fet ia tee 
thoy love it of the essence of holiness : if is true, buat onky aan 
because ft is | : 


holy, In accident and an aecessory, You have vet te tell me 
what then 


Anau tts What that essential character is, by virtue of whieh 
coraiees «= the holy comes to he loved by all the Chad, or te be 


Perplexity the subject of various other attributes. 
Cua Huthyph.—1 hardly know how to tell you what. I 
think. None of my explanations will stand. Your 


ingenuity turus and twists them in every way. Sehteoodf bien 


TTn regard to Plato's ethien! en. Segre deepayeeros, every, alba Fatere 
i bere generally, anil te what we shull peperat, dhepapeetsne, 
find in future dialogues, we must take The differences bet ween the Te tehaay 
noby of what is hore laid downp-«that af dieperak itl thegascue cite 44 Hert 
mankind are in perpetual dispute, and OMEN Gorse, Plas Beara TAY Berane tes 
have not yet any dotorminate xtandard affirm the Devinnin: of an action, the 
for just and unjust, right anil wrenig,  Titter the contin: cet yitdn Glide shen 
honourable and base, good and evil. the Diferanee woth not fewer ly 
Plato had toldius, somewhit differontly, follow, 
in the Kriton, that on these matters Compare Ariatutel Phyales, p, 16%, 
though the judgement of the mriny wae bh hy with fie Sehlianw af desta dine 
not to be trasted, yet there wis anot lps Tr SO, ae nel eed ehh wpe ge Pande Goa 
trustworthy judsmont, that of the one eorye U8 reineninand sen septa enlarged dys 
Wise man. This point will recur for fudiiver, | 
future commont. 4D hite, Buthyphron, eI tb A, 

“ Plato, Mathyphron, ¢. ll, — Kevluiiely, Cpmtiaperug fg umn, a, ee 

3 Plato, Kuthyphron, GIs, p. IO woe dora, rye men one tik peaag 
AD. The manor in which Sokrates oavered a Howdctrther dyduuns, wit Pag 
conducts this argument frover sahil. &é ¢4 Rep HPT AU Ae yene, Oo, F4 
Olx dpa Sidrs opdmerdy ye fare ted we wavtte pare ¢h uitiaby dadesa fling 
ToUTO aparat, GAR Tolwarrioy suite twa wavrwy tev Hews i, Fe ba & wy 
dparat, dua rodro dpumevovs ob83 Suirs oftmu clues. yo. mili elme ¥£ dayne, 
dy devi «gti, a rovro dyerat, GAAG or6 note by Te firtav cite daAiras wa 
Sidr dyerat, ba rodro dydmevovs obha th WH, lhe UL ba Wd EH 
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ingenious, it is against my own will;? for IT am most anxious 


that some one of the answers should stand unshaken. 


now put you in the way of making a different answer, 
But is all that 


admit that all which is holy is necessarily just. 
is Just, necessarily holy ? 


Euthyphrou does not at first understand the question. 


does not comprehend the relation between two words, 
generic and specific with reference to each other: the 
former embracing all that the Jatter embraces, and 
more besides (denoting more objects, connoting fewer 
attributes). This is explained by analogies and par- 
tiewlar examples, iustrating a lowical distinetion 
highly important to be brought out, at a thine when 
there were no treatises oun Logic. So much therefore 
ismade ont--That the Holy is a part, or branch, of 
the Just. But what part? or how is it) te be distin- 


But I will 


You will 


He 


Sokrates 
SURROHES A 
THAW DIS Wer, 
The Woly fs 
one branch 
or variety of 
the Just. 

It is that 
hranch 
which eon. 
comma mnis« 
tantion by 
men to the 
Cian, 


guished from other parts or Tranches of the just?) Huthyphron 


Quis Were, 


The holy is thet portion or braneh of the Just whieh 


eoneerns miltiistration to the Gods: the vermainine branel: of the 


Aietis, What voneeris ministration to mend! 

Sofie What sort oof niatudateattan ? 
horses, dows, working eattle, &e. are intended fur the 
Hnprovement oor henefit of those fo whom they are 
rendered: Teedides, they ean only he rendered by 
nw few friipel persona Tn what manner does the 


Mher ministrations. to 


Minintira» 
tien to the 
Cicely t Haw 4 
Yo whut 
purpose? 


ministration, called holies, henefit, or inuprove the Gods ? 


Kuthypho Tone ways it is of the same nature as that which 
slaves render ta their niwters, Sales. You mean, that tt is work 
dune by ns for the Gods Tel meeeto what end does the work 


vom tien 
our ateney i workin 9 


Wihiat ie that ond whieh the Chebc accomplish, through 
Physteline employ their slaves for the 


purpoat of restoring the sick to lwalth + shipbuilders put their 


waves la the completion of slip. 
works which the Gods bring about by our agency 4 


But what are those great 
Bath yph. 


Their works are munerona and great. Solr—The like may be 


hate, Bathyphren, ¢ 18, 9.11 1D. 
Caw nap cartel Ae, | | 
2 Plate, Ladhyydiven, @ Ud, p. 12, 


# Bsqhen, hubhyporud, Ge ii, pe is i 


rh pépoe rou Biealou elvat eterAeg re 
Khe otoY, TO weal tHe Tar ewe Depa 
weiner de mepe rye twy debputut, 20 
Aoewur elves Tou bexeton pepoy. 
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said of generals: but the summary and main purpose of all that 
generals do is—to assure victory In war. Be too we may say 
about the hushandman: but the summary of his many pro. 
ceedings is, to raise corn from the earth. State to me, in like 
manner, the summary of that which the Gods perform through 
our agency.) 

Buthyph.--It would cost me some labour te vo through the 


Holiness— 
rectitude in 
sacrifice and 


ease fully. But so much T tell you in plain terms, 
If a man, when sacrificing and praying, knows what, 
deeds and what words will be agreeable to the Cuads, 


prayer-— . * * * ” * ” 
pan ene that is holiness: this it is which upholds the security 
monand = both of private houses and publie communities. The 
the Gods. : 


contrary is wnholiness, which subverts aud rrins 
them? Sokr.-—Toliness, then, is the knowledge of rightly sacri- 
ficing and praying to the Gods; that is, of giving to them, and 
asking from them. To ask rightly, is to ask what we want. from 
them: to give rightly, is to give to them what they want 
from us. Holiness will thus be an art of right traffic hetween 
Gods and men. Still, you must tell me how the (ods are 
gainers by that which we give to them. That we are gainers 
by what they give, is clear enough; but what do they gain on 


their side ? 

Euthyph—The Gods gain nothing. The gifts which we pre- 

ie sent to them consist in honour, marks of resport, 
cori a gratitude,  Sokn--The holy, then, is that whieh 
eee obtains favour from the Gods: not that whieh ts 
ing—thoy gainful to them, nor that which they love. Huthyph, 
efeaieratthe —Nay: I think they love it especially. Saker Then 
pay it appears that the holy is what the Gods Joye? 
tude—thoy Luthyph.—Uncuestionably. 


Hod. os : ee 
cipal ered Sokr.—But this is the very same explunation which 


eee we rejected a short time ago as untenable? It was 
mustbethat agreed between uy, that to be loved by the Goda wis 


'Plato, Muthyphron, ¢. 16, pp. 18, ened, emphatic, w4 if intendet to nbtle 
14. a quodtion which Juul become vex. 
2 Plato, Huthyphron, o. 16, p. 14 2B. tons 
Compare this third Wnsuccessfi auswar + Plato, Bathyphron, ¢ 10, p. 1h 
of Euthyphron with the third answor HERINOML Yop Tou, ate fe ye Fampoirticy 
assigned to Hippias (Hipp, Maj. 201 ré re Gotow wal td Oeodi Ate on rabroy 
C-E). Both of thom appear length. juty edivyn, AA’ Step AAW AwH, 
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not of the essence of holiness, and could not serve as 
an explanation of holiness: though it might be truly 
affirmed thereof as an accompanying predicate. Let 
us therefore try again to discover what holiness is. 
I rely upon you to help me, and I am sure that you 
must know, since under a confident persuasion that 
you know, you are indicting your own father for 
homicide. 

Euthyph.—* The investigation must stand over to 
another time, I have engagements now which call me 
elsewhere.” 

So Plato breaks off the dialogue. It is conceived 
in the truly Sokratic spirit :—an Elenchus applied to 
implicit and unexamined faith, even though that faith 
be accredited among the public as orthodoxy : war- 
fare against the confident persuasion of knowledy», 
upon topics familiar to every one, and on which deep 
sentiments and confused notions have grown up by 
association in every one’s mind, without deliberate 
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wpirkt of this 
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frlue pur 
Aiur abea of 
once beedicet 


study, systematic teaching, or testing crossexamination. Ientha: 
phron is a man who feels unshaken confidence in his own kaw. 
ledge, and still more in his own correct religious belief, Soke rates 
appears in his received character as confessing Janorance, adivit. 
ing instruction, and exposing inconsistencies and contrulirtion 


in that which is given to him for instruction. 


We must (as I have before remarked) take this ignorance on 


the part of the Platonic Sukrates not as amaumed, beat 
ag very real. Inno part of the Platonic writings do 
we find any tenable definition of the Holy and the 
Unholy, such as is here demanded from Euthyphron, 
The talent of Sokrates consists in exposing bad defi. 
nitions, not in providing good ones. This nepgaive 
function is all that he claims for himwelf-—with dep 
regret that he can do no more. “Sokyatas” CHayn 
Aristotle *) “put questions, but gave no answers + for 
he professed not to know.” In. those didlogues where 


Thies sping: 
tates alwys 
Utfienit, 
OFEore bitte. 
1" ined babes 

Ms dakacs ita 
mobrake ce te 
wrpalede: Gey 
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af uthiors 


Plato makes him attempt more (there also, ayainet hin own wal! 


1 Aristotel. Sophist. Elench, p. 188, «ai ode cioca? 
b. 7. dorei xal So sours Saxparys dpaira idaven: ern 
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and protest, as in the Philébus and Republic), the affirmative 
Sokrates will be found only to stand his ground because nd 


negative Sokrates is allowed to attack him. I insist upon this 


the rather, because the Platonic commentators usually present 
the dialogues in a different light, as if such modesty on the part 
of Sokrates was altogether simulated : as if he was himself,’ from 
the beginning, aware of the proper answer to his own questions, 
but refrained designedly from announcing it: nay, sometimes, 
as if the answers were in themselves easy, and as if the respon- 
dents who failed must be below par in respect of intelligence. 
This is an erroneous conception. The questions put by Sokrates, 
though relating to familiar topics, are always difficult ; they are 
often even impossible to answer, because they postulate and 
require to be assigned a common objective concept which is not 
to be found. They only appear easy to one who has never 
attempted the task of answering under the pressure of cross- 
examination. Most persons indeed never make any such trial, 
but go on affirming confidently as if they knew, without trial. 
It is exactly against such illusory confidence of knowledge that 
Sokrates directs his questions : the fact belongs to our days no 
less than to his.? — 


The assumptions of some Platonic commentators—that So- 


Objections krates and Plato of course knew the answers to their 
mente own questions—that an honest and pious man, of 


the Platonic ordinary intelligence, has the answer to the question 
procedure. in his heart, though he cannot put it in words—therse 
assumptions were also made by many of Plato’s contemporaries, 
who depreciated his questions as frivolous and unprofitable. 
The rhetor and historian Theopompus (one of the most eminent 
among the numerous pupils of Isokrates, and at the same time 
unfriendly to Plato, though younger in age), thus criticised 
Plato’s requirement, that these familiar terms should be defined : 
“What ! (said he) have none of us before your time talked about 


1 See Stallbaum, Prolegg. ad Euthy- thoughts a good deal upon these sub- 
phron. ‘p. 140. . ane jects, you may safely allow him a week 

2 Adam Smith observes, in his Essuy to consider of his answer”. 
on the Formation of Languages (p. 20 The Platonic problem assumes, not 
of the fifth volume of his collected only that he shall give an answer, but 
Works), “Ask a man what relation is that it shall be an auswer which he 
expressed by the preposition of: and can maintain against the Klenchus of 
if he has not beforehand employed his Sokrates. 
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the Good and the Just? Or do you suppose that we cannot 
follow out what each of them is, and that we pronounce the 
words as empty and unmeaning sounds?”* Theopompus was 
the scholar of Isokrates, and both of them probably took the 
same view, as to the uselessness of that colloquial analysis which 
aims at determining the definition of familiar ethical or political 
words.2, They considered that Plato and Sokrates, instead of 
clearing up what was confused, wasted their ingenuity in per- 
plexing what was already clear. They preferred the rhetorical 
handling (such as we noticed in the Kriton) which works upon 
ready-made pre-established sentiments, and impresses a strong 
emotional conviction, but presumes that all the intellectual 
problems have already been solved. 

All this shows the novelty of the Sokratic point of view : the 
distinction between the essential constituent and the 


Objective 
accidental accompaniment,’ and the search for a defi- Yew of 
“ae ° . uy) ’ “ 
nition corresponding to the former: which search was tinguished 
first prosecuted by Sokrates (as Aristotle + points out) fromthe 
and was taken up from him by Plato. It was So- subjective. 


krates who first brought conspicuously into notice the objective, 
intellectual, scientific view of ethics—as distinguished from the 
subjective, emotional, incoherent, and uninguiring. I mean that 
he was the first who proclaimed himself as feeling the want of 
such an objective view, and who worked upon other minds 80 as 
to create the like want in them: I do not mean that he provided 
satisfaction for this requirement. 

Undoubtedly (as Theopompus remarked) men had used these 
ethical terms long before the time of Sokrates, and 


: Subjective 
had used them, not as empty and unmeaning, but ungimity 
with a full body of meaning (i.e. emotional meaning). Somoldent 


Strong and marked emotion had become associated speye 
with each term; and the same emotion, similar in 











1 Bpiktétus, ii. 17, 5-10. To 8’ d£a- 
warav TovSs mwoAAOYS ToT’ doy, darep 
Kai Oadrourov Tov propa ds mov Kat 

WArdrwve dynadret drt ro Bovrcrdar 
éxagra Dpieeoe ats Ti yap Reval; Ovseis 
judy mpd cod dreyey dyaboy 7 Sixasov ; 

By wapaxodovdodvres rh dor. Tovrwy 
éxacrov, doijmws Kal Kevos €bOayydueda 
Tas pwvas ; 

Respecting Theopompus, compare 
Dionys. Hal. Epistol. ad Cu. Pompeium 


de Platone, P. 767; also De Pracip. 
Historicis, p. 782. 

2 Isokrates, Helen. Encom. Or. x. 
init. De Permut. Or. xv. sect, 90 

These passages do not name Sokrates 
and Plato, but have every appearance 
of being intended to allude to them. 

3 This distinction is pointedly noticed 
in the Kuthyphren, p. 11 A. 

4 Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 987, b. 25 
M. 1078, b. 28. 
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character, though not equal in force—was felt by the greater 
number of different minds. Subjectively and emotionally, there 
was no difference between one man and another, except as to 
degree. But it was Sokrates who first called attention to the 
fact as a matter for philosophical recognition and criticism,—that 
such subjective and emotional unanimity does not exclude the 
widest objective and intellectual dissension.? 
As the Platonic Sokrates here puts it in the Euthyphrou—all 
men agree that the person who acts unjustly must 
CrossexA- he punished; but they dispute very much who it 4s 
broughtto that acts unjustly—which of his actions are unjust— 
bear upon ; 
this mental or under what circumstances they are so. The emo- 
conditionby tion in each man’s mind, as well as the word by 


Sokrates— 


Position which itis expressed, is the same:? but the person, 
of Sokrates ior ; ae 
andPlato or the acts, to which it is applied by each, although 


oe pesand partly the same, are often so different, and sometimes 


80 opposite, as to occasion violent dispute. There is 
subjective agreement, with objective disagreement. It is upon 


1It is this distinction between the 
subjective and the objective which isim- 
pues in the language of Epiktétus, when 

e proceeds to answer the objection 
cited from Theopompus (note! p. 451): 
Tis ydp cot Adyet, @eoropre, drt dvvoias 
OUK eiXonev exaorov TrovTwy guciKds 
Kat mpodywers; "AAN obx oldv re ébap- 
wdgery Tas mpoAnwers Tass KaradAHAots 
ovotas, mh SwapOpdicavra avrds, Kat 
avTs TotTo oKeWauevov, molay ria 
éxdorn abtdv oboiav brorakréov, 

To the same purpose Epiktétus, in 
another passage, i. 22, 4-9: Avry ¢oriv 
9 Tv ‘Lovsaiwv, kai Zvpwv, Kai Alyur- 
tiwy, Kal “Pwatwor woixns ov sept rod, 
btu 7d Sovov mdvrwv mporiunréoy, Kai 
dy ravri peradiwxréov—cdrddAa adrepdy 
éariv dotov TodTo, Td yotpetou gayety, 7 
avdéorov. . 

Again, Origen also, in a striking 
passage of his reply to Celsus (v. p. 263, 
ed. Spencer; i. p. 614 ed. Delarue), ob- 
serves that the name Justice is the same 
among all Greeks (he means, the name 
with the emotional associations in- 
separable from it), but that the thin 
designated was very different, accord- 
ing to those who pronounced it:— 
Aexréov, Ste 7d ris Stxaocdyns dvope 
TauToy pay ory mapa mac "EAAno ww: 
non S¢ daroSelkvurat GAAn mev H Kar’ 
"Erixoupoy Stxaoovvy, GAAy $8 7 Kara 


Tods dd ris rods, dpvoundvav +d 
mpurapes THs Wuxis, aAAy $8 Kara rods 
7 TlAdrwvos, Wtomrpaylay riy pepay 
ms Wuxis dPdoxovras elva: rhy Sixaco- 
civnv. Ovrw 5@ Kae GAAn wey %) "Ene 
Kovpov avipia, &C. 
‘ Jen’aime point les mots nouveaux” 
(said Saint Just, in his Institutions, com- 
osed. during the sitting of the French 
onvention, 1793), ‘‘je ne connais que 
le juste et Vinjuste: ces mots sont en- 
tendus par toutes les consciences. Tl 
faut ramener toutes les definitions dla 
conscience: Vesprit est un sophiste 
aqui conduit les vertus & Véchafaud.” 
( istoire Parlementaire de la Révolu- 
ion Francaise, t. xxxv. p. 277.) This iv 
very much the language which honest 
and vehement ididrac of Athens would 
hold towards Sokrates and Plato. 
Plato, Euthyphron, p. 8, C-D, 
Euripides, Phoenissie, 499— 


el maior raird Kaddv ep, ropdy 6° 


ovK Hy dy dudidexrds dvOparots epis 

viv &° o¥@' Suocov ovdser ob?’ Toor 

Beerots, | 

wAyY ee 7s 8" Epyov ob« deruy 
T a. ‘ 


Hobhes expresses, in the following 


terms, this fact of subjective similarity 
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this disconformity that the Sokratic cross-examination is brought 
to bear, making his hearers feel its existence, for the first time, 
and dispelling their fancy of supposed knowledge as well as.of 
supposed unanimity. Sokrates required them to define the 
general word—to assign some common objective characteristic, 
corresponding in all cases to the common subjective feeling 
represented by the word. But no man could comply with his 
requirement, nor could he himself comply with it, any more - 
than his respondents. So far Sokrates proceeded, and no farther, 
according to Aristotle. He never altogether lost his hold on 
particulars: he assumed that there must be something common 
to them all, if you could but find out what it was, constituting 
the objective meaning of the general term. Plato made a step 
beyond him, though under the name of Sokrates as spokesman. 
Not being able (any more than Sokrates) to discover or specify 
any real objective characteristic, common to all the particulars— 
he objectivised * the word itself: that is, he assumed or imagined 
a new objective Ens of his own, the Platonic Idea, corresponding 
to the general word : an idea not common to the particulars, but 
existing apart from them in a sphere of its own—yet nevertheless 
lending itself in some inexplicable way to be participated by all 
the particulars. It was only in this way that Plato could 
explain to himself how knowledge was possible: this universal 
Ens being the only object of knowledge: particulars being an 
indefinite variety of fleeting appearances, and as such in them- 
selves unknowable. The imagination of Plato created a new 
world of Forms, Ideas, Concepts, or objects corresponding to 
general terms: which he represents as the only objects of know- 
ledge, and as the only realities. 


co-existent with great objective dis- 
similarity among mankind. 

‘*For the similitude of the thoughts 
and passions of one man, to the 
thoughts and passions of another, who- 
ever looketh into himself and con- 
sidercth what he does when he does 
think, onine, reason, hope, fear, &c., and 
upon what grounds, he shall thereby 
read and know what are the thoughts 
and passions of all other men upon 
the like occasions. I say the similitude 
of passions, which are the same in all 
men, desire, fear, hope, &c., not the 


similitude of the objects of the passions, 
which are the things desired, feared, 
hoped, &c., for these the constitution 
individual, and particular education 
do so vary, and they are so easy to be 
kept from our knowledge, that the 
characters of man’s heart, blotted and 
confounded as they are with lying, 
dissembling, adenine beet | and eér- 
roneous doctrines, are legible only to 
him that searcheth hearts.”-—Intro- 
duction to Leviathan. 

1 Aristot. Metaphys. M. 1078, b. 30, 
1086, b. 4. | 
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In the Euthyphron, however, we have not yet passed into this. 


KUTHYPHRON. Cuap. XI. 


Platonic world, of self-existent Forms—objects of con- 


iohas on ception—concepts detached from sensible particulars. 
charac- We are still with Sokrates and with ordinary men 
aie a among the world of particulars, only that Sokrates 
heirs introduced a new mode of looking at all the particu- 
thatitis lars, and searched among them for some common 
oe . feature which he did not find. The Holy (and the 
an tational Unholy) is a word freely pronounced by every 
constituent speaker, and familiarly understood by every hearer, 
essence. 


as if it denoted something one and the same in all 


these particulars! Whatis that something—the common. essence 


or idea ? 


Sokrates that there must be such essence. His attempts to- 


Euthyphron cannot tell; though he agrees with 


explain it prove failures. 
The definition of the Holy—that it is what the Gods love—is 


suggested in this dialogue, but rejected. The Holy is not Holy 
because the Gods love it: on the contrary, its holiness is an 
independent fact, and the Gods love it because itis Holy. The 
Holy is thus an essence, per se, common to, or partaken by, all 
holy persons and things. 

So at least the Platonic Sokrates here regards it. But the 





Xenophontic Sokrates, if we can trust the Memora- 


Views of 

the Xeno- ilia, would not have concurred in this view: for we 
hontic ‘ ‘ ; 
sokrates read that upon all points connected with piety or 
Eran religious observance, he followed the precept which 
differen the Pythian priestess delivered as an answer to all 
from those . +8 

of the * who consulted the Delphian oracle on similar ques- 
Fiatonie _ tions—You will act piously by conforming to the law 


he disallows of the city. Sokrates (we are told) not only acted 
any common 


abeolute upon this precept himself, but advised his friends. 
geneup todo the like, and regarded those who acted uther- 


~ he recog: wise as foolish and over-subtle triflers.2 It is plain 
indefinite that this doctrine disallows all supposition of any 
hie general essence, called the Holy, to be discovered and 
cordant and appealed to, as type in cases of doubt; and recog- 


relative. nises the equal title of many separate local, dis- 


1Plato, Huthyphron, p. 5 D, 6 E. Kat aurds drole Kat roig dAdo wraprver, 
2 Compare Xen. Mem. i. 3, 1. 4 re rods 5% GAAws Tws rovotvras mepiepyous 
yap Uvbiavducp rodens dvacpec rovodvras Kak paralous evourser elvat. 
€voeBws Gv Tmoveiv: Zwxparns Te ovTWS 
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cordant, and variable types, each under the sanction of King 
Nomos. The procedure of Sokrates in the Euthyphron would 
not have been approved by the Xenophontic Sokrates. It is in 
‘the spirit of Plato, and is an instance of that disposition which he 
manifests yet more strongly in the Republic and elsewhere, to 
look for his supreme authority in philosophical theory and not 
in the constituted societies around him: thus to innovate in 
matters religious as well as political—a reproach to him among 
his own contemporaries, an honour to him among various sub- 
sequent Christian writers. Plato, not conforming to any one of 
the modes of religious belief actually prevalent in his contem- 
porary world, postulates a canon, suitable to the exigencies of his 
own mind, of that which the Gods ought to love and must love. 
In this respect, as in others, he is in marked contrast with 
Herodotus—a large observer of mankind, very pious in his own 
way, curious in comparing the actual practices consecrated among 
different nations, but not pretending to supersede them by any 
canon of his own. 

Though the Holy, and the Unholy, are pronounced to be each 
an essence, partaken of by all the particulars 80- rhe Holy a 
called ; yet what that essence is, the dialogue Euthy- branch of 
phron noway determines. Even the suggestion of Meds ts, 


Sokrates—that the Holy is a branch of the Just, only nition: but 
requiring to be distinguished by some assignable usoful as 
mark from the other branches of the Just—is of no yore ® 


avail, since the Just itself had been previously de- subordina- 
clared to be one of the matters in perpetual dispute. logical 

It procures for Sokrates however the opportunity of “™* 
illustrating the logical subordination of terms; the less general 
comprehended in the more general, and requiring to be parted 
off by some differentia from the rest of what this latter conipre- 
hends. Plato illustrates the matter at some length;! and 
apparently with a marked purpose of drawing attention to 
it. We must keep in mind, that logical distinctions had at 
that time received neither special attention nor special names 
—however they may have been ceca followed in 
practice. 


What I remarked about the Kriton, appears to me also true 
1 Plato, Euthyphron, p. 12. 
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The Euthy- about the Euthyphron. It represents Plato’s manner 
phron re- of replying to the charge of impiety advanced by 
atc wag Melétus and his friends against Sokrates, just as the 
Ho "® four first chapters of the Memorabilia represent 
charge of =Xenophon’s manner of repelling the same charge. 
prefered by Xenophon joins issue with the accusers,—describes 
aginss. —the ‘language and proceedings of Sokrates, 80 as to 
Sokrates~ show that he was orthodox and pious, above the 
with Xeno- measure of ordinary men, in conduct, in ritual, and 
ee in language ; and expresses his surprise that against 
replying. = such a man the verdict of guilty could have been re- 


turned by the Dikasts.* Plato handles the charge in the way in 
which Sokrates himself would have handled it, if he had been 
commenting on the same accusation against another person—and 
as he does in fact deal with Melétus, in the Platonic Apology. Plato 


introduces Euthyphron, a very religious man, who prides himsulf 


upon being forward to prosecute impiety in whomsoever it is 
found, and who in this case, under the special promptings of 
piety, has entered a capital prosecution against his own father. 
The occasion is here favourable to the Sokratic interrogatories, 
applicable to Melétus no less than to Euthyphron. “Of course, 
before you took this grave step, you have assured yourself that 
you are right, and that you know what piety and impiety are. 
Pray tell me, for I am ignorant on the subject: that I may know 
better and do better for the future* Tell me, what is the 
characteristic essence of piety as well as impiety?” It turns out 
that the accuser can make no satisfactory answer :—that he 
involves himself in confusion and contradiction :—that he has 
brought capital indictments against citizens, without having ever 
studied or appreciated the offence with which he charges them. 
Such is the manner in which the Platonic Sokrates is made tu 
deal with Euthyphron, and in which the real Sokrates deals with 
Melétus:4 rendering the questions instrumental to two larger 
purposes—first, to his habitual crusade against the false per- 
si 1 Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 4; alsoiv. 8, and his cross-examination of the pre- 
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> Plato, Euthyphron, p. 5 E. "4 Plate CAEoL oe ll, p. % CG, 
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suasion of knowledge—next, to the administering of a logical 
or dialectical lesson. When we come to the Treatise De Legibus 
(where Sokrates does not appear) we shall find Plato adopting the 
dogmatic and sermonising manner of the first chapters of the 
Xenophontic Memorabilia. Here, in the Euthyphron and in the 
Dialogues of Search generally, the Platonic Sokrates is something 
entirely different.? 


1§teinhart (Einleitung, g: 199) it as posterior to the death of So- 
agrees with the opinion of Schleier- krates. 

macher and Stallbaum, that the Euthy- I concur on this point with Her- 
peren was composed and published mann. Indeed I have already given 
uring the interval between the lodg- my opinion, that not ono of the Platonic 
ing of the indictment and the trial of dialogues was composed before the 
Sokrates. K. F. Hermann considers death of Sokrates. 


END OF VOL. i 





